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AMSAY  (ANDREW  MICHAEL),  frequently  flyled  the 
chevalier  Rarufay,  a  polite  writer,  was  a.  Scorfman  of 
an  ancient  family ;  and  v/as  born  at  Ayre  in  that  kingdom, 
June  9,  1686.  He  received  tn^iirft. part" .of /ins'  e-ihvcation  at 
Ayre,  and  was  then  removed-  -to  Edinburgh,;.'  \vjie  re,  diftin- 
guilhing  himfelf  by  good  parts  a<vd  ^.icoramcn  proficiency,  he 
was  fent  for  to  St.  Andrew's,  in.:orHe,r  to  attend  a  ion  of  the 
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earl  of  Weems  in  that  univerfijty.-    After  th I,?,.,  .he  travelled  to 
Holland,  and  went  to   Leydei^, ;  -wl^ei's  .felling:  into   the   ac- 
quaintance of  Poiret,  a  celebrated  rnyftic  divine,  he  became 
tinctured   with  h'S  doctrines  ;  and   refoived   for  farther  fatis- 
faftion  to  confult  Fenelon,  the  fpmed  archbiiliop   of  Cam- 
bray,  who    had    long  imbibed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  theology.     Before  he  left    Scotland,  he  had  conceived  a 
difgufl  to  tiie  religion  in  which  he  was  bred;  and  in  that  ill 
humour,  cafting  his  eye  upon  other  Chriftian  churches,  and 
feeing  none  to  his  liking,  he  became  difpleafed  wrh  all,  and 
gave  into  Dei  fin.     During   his  abode  in   Hoiland,   he   grew" 
more  confirmed  in  that  way  of  thinking;   yet  xvithout  coining 
to  any  fixed  determination.     In  this  unlettled   {late   of  mind, 
he  arrived  at  Camhrav  in   1710,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindnefs  by  the  archhifhop,  who  took    him  into  his  family, 
heard  with  patience  and  attention  the  hiftory  of  his  religious 
principles,  entered  heartily  with  him  into  a  difcullion  of  them, 
and,  to  he  fhoit,  in  lix  months  time  made  him  as  good  a  Ca- 
tholic as  himfelf. 

The  fubiequent  courfe  of  his  life  received  its  direction  from 
his  friendmip  and   connections    with    this   prelate.      Fenelon 
had   been    preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-apparent, 
after  the  death   of  his  father  the  dauphin,  to-  the  crown    of 
ance;  yet  neither  of  them  came  to   the  pofTeflion  of  itg 
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being  furvived  by  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
great  grandfon,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  now  Lewis 
XV.  Ramfay,  having  been  nrft  governor  to  the  duke  de 
Charteau-T  hiery  and  the  prince  de  Turenne,  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  ;  and  afterwards  lent  for 
to  Rome  by  the  chevalier  de  St.  Ge.orge,  (tyled  there  James 
III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  the  charge  of  educating 
his  children.  He  went  accordingly  to  that  court  in  1724.; 
but  the  intrigues  and  diffentions,  which  he  found  on  his  arri- 
val there,  gave  him  fo  much  uneavmefs,  that,  with  the  Pre- 
tender's leave,  he  prefently  returned  to  Paris.  Then  he  crofled 
the  water  to  his  own  country,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
.duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich  ;  in  whole  fam.il)  he  rerkied 
fome  years,  and  employed  his  leifure  there  in  writing  feveral 
ingenious  pieces.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford  ;  that 
lie  was  admitted  for  this  purpofe  of  St.  Mary  Hall  in  April, 
1730;  and  that  he  was  prefented  to  his  degree  by  Dr.  King, 
the  principal  of  that  houfe.  After  his  return  to  France,  he 
refided  foa>e, -tuiTs  c^.'^oritoifeyr:  ;ie:it  of  the  prince  de  Turenne, 
duke  de  Bo'u ill 071 ;,  with  'W/hortf  /he  continued  in  the  poll  of 
jntendant  till  hi,s.  death.- ,  ;Tbi$  happened  on  the  6th  of  May, 
,  at  St.  Gerraai'nfeh-Lai^  where  his  body  was  interred; 
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but  his  heart  .was.  depolj ted  -k*  th,e  nunnery  of  St.  Sacrament  at 
Paris.  '•/   / ';  //,  V  ;  ",  \ 

His  works  are, '  i  '*•'  Dilcours  fur  le  Poe'me  Epique  -^  pre- 
fixed to  the  later  editions  of  Telemachus.  2.  "  La  Vie  de 
Mr  Fenelon."  3.  'l  tflai  fur  le  Gouvernment  Civil."  4. 
Le  Pfychometre,  ou  Reflexions  fur  les  different  charafteres  de 
Pefprit,  par  un  Milord  Anglois."  Thele  are  remarks  upon 
lord  Shafulbury's  Characteriftks.  5.  "  Les  Voyages  de  Cy- 
rus," in  Fiench  ;  and,  in  Englifh,  '*  The  Travels  of  Cyrus. ?? 
This  is  his  C;ief  d'Oeuvre,  and  hath  gone  through  feveral 
(editions  in  both  languages.  6  '*  L?Hifton'e  de  M.  de  Tu- 
rsnne,  in  French  and  H  nglifh."  7.  "  Several  finall  pieces  of 
poetry,  in  Englifh."  8.  "  Two  Letters  in  French,  to  M. 
Racine  tiie  Ion,  upon  the  true  fentiments  of  Mr.  Pope,  in 
his  EiTay  on  Man."  Thele  were  printed  after  his  deceafe,  in 
4'  Les  Oeuvrrs  de  M  Racine  le  rils/'  torn.  11.  1747.  In  the 
former  of  thefe,  he  calls  Loc: .$  getiie  juperficiel,  "  a  fuperficial 
genius  ^  and  has  ihewn  by  this,  that,  whatever  ingenuity  and 
polite  literature  he  might  polfcis  (and  he  poffeiTed  a  very  con^ 
iklerabir  portion  of  both),  he  WLIS  not  qualified  in  any  degree 
to  judge  of  philofophers.  T^vo  pofihumous  works  of  his 
were  ajfo  printed  at  Glaigov/,  9.  4<  A  plan  of  education  :'* 
and,  ip-  "  Phiiofophical  principles  of  natural  and  revealed 
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-Religion,    explained   and   unfolded   in   a   geometrical  Order, 
1749,"  in  2  vo!s.  4to. 

RAMSAY  (CHARLES  LEWIS),  a  Scotch  gentleman.  He 
was  author  of  a  tract  on  fhort-hand,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
and  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.  It  was  tranflated  into  French, 
and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1681. 

RAMSAY   (ALLEN).     He   was  born  at    Peebles,    1696; 
and  ferved  his  apprenticeship  to   a  barber  in  Edinburgh.     In 
his  early  youth  he  addicted  himfelf  to   reading  during  his  lei- 
fure-hours  ;    and    wrote    fe-  eral   poems   which    were    juftly 
elteemed  by  gentlemen  of  taite  and  education.     But  his  capital 
work  was  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  rirft   acted  at   Edinburgh, 
1729.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  moil  beautiful  paftoral  comedy 
that  ever  was  acted  on  any  ftage  in  the  univerfe.     It  is  a  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and 
It  is  no  dishonour  to  the  ingenious  author  to  mention,  that, 
previous  to  its  firft  publication,  it  was  perufed  bv   Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,   Sir  William  Eennet,  Duncan  Forbes,    efq.  and  other 
learned  gentlemen.     A  fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot  for  the  au- 
thor ;  and  he  opened  a  bookfeller's  (hop  in  Edinburgh,  which 
was  much    frequented.     In  his   advanced  years   he  retired  to 
live  privatfcly,  and  died,  1763,  aged  67.      His  poems  have  been 
printed  in  2  vols.  120.10. ;  and  his  fongs  in  4  vols.  and  in  one 
vol. 

RAMUS  (?ETER),  a  rnoft   fifrftous  profeffor  of  France, 
was  born  iu  1515,   in   a  village    of  Vermandois    in  Picardy. 
His  family   was  good,  but  had    fufTe^ed   great  hardships    and 
injuries   from   the  wars.     His  grandfather,  having  loft  all  his 
pofieffions,  was  obliged  to  turn  collier  for  a  livelihood.     His 
father  followed  hulbandry  ;  and  himfelf  was  not  happier  than 
his  father  and  grandfather,   his  life  being,   «ays  Bayle,  the  fport 
of    fortune,    or   one  continued  vicilTitude     of    good   and    ill 
fortune.    He  was  fcarcely  out  of  the  cradle,  when  he  was  twice 
attacked  with  the  plague.     At  eight  years  of  age,  a  thirll  after 
learning  prompted   him    to  goto   Paris;   but   poverty   forced 
him  to  leave  that  city.      He  returned  to  it  as  foon  as  he  could  ; 
but,  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf,   he  left  it  a  fecond  time  : 
yet  his  paffibri  for  fludy  was  fo  violent,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  ill  fortune  in  two  journeys,  he  ventured  upon  a   third* 
He  was   mainta'ned  there   fome  months   by  one  of  his  uncles; 
after  which  he   was  obliged  to  be  a  feryant  in   the  college  of 
Navarre.     He  fpent  the  day  in  waiting  upon  his  mailers,  an.d 
the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in  ftudy.     What  is  related  in  the 
iirft   Scaligerana,    of  his    living  to  nineteen   without    learning 
to  read,  and  of  his  being  very  dull  and  ilupid,  is  not  credi- 
ble, 
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After   having  fmifhed    claflical   learning  and   rhetoric,  he 
went  through  a   courfe  of  philosophy,  which   took  him   up 
tjiree  years  and  a  half  in  the  fchools.     The  thefis,  which  he 
made   for  his  mafter  of  arts   degree,   offended  all  the   world  : 
for  he  maintained   in  it,  that  **  all  which  Ariftotle  had    ad- 
vanced was  falfe  ;"   and  he   anfwered   extremely   we!l  the  ob- 
jections ot  the  profefTors.     This  fuccefs  inclined  him  to  exa- 
mine the  doctrine  of  Arjflotle  more  clofely,  and  to  combat  it 
vigorpufty  :  but  he   confined  himftif  principally  to  his  Logic. 
The  two  firft  books  he  publifhed,   the   one   intituled   "  Infti- 
tmiones  Dialectic*:,"  the   other,  "  Ariitotelica?    Animadver- 
iiones,"  occafioned  great  difturbances  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
The  profeflbrs    there,  who   were  adorers  of  Ariftotle,  ought 
to  have  refuted  Ramus's  books  by  writings  and  lectures;  but, 
inftead  of  confining  themfelves  within  the  juft  bounds  of  aca- 
demical wars,  they  profecutcd  this  anti-peripatetic   before  the 
civil  magiftrate,  as  a  man  who  was  going  to  fap  the  founda- 
tions of  religion.     They  railed  fuch  clamours,  that  the  caufe 
was|carried  before  the  parliament  of  Paris :  but,  the  moment 
they  perceived  it  would  be  examined  equitably,  and  according 
to  the  ufual  forms,  they  by  their  intrigues  took   it  from  that 
tribunal,    and    brought  it   before    the    king's   council ;    and 
Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  it-     1  he   king   ordered, 
that  Ramus,    and  Antony  Govca  who  was  his  principal    adr 
verfary,  fhould  chufe  two  judges  each,  to  pronounce  on    the 
controyerfv,  after   they  mould  have    ended  their  difpu ration ; 
while  he  himfejf  appointed  a  deputy.     Ramus,  in  obedience  to 
the  king's  orders,  appeared   before  the    five  judges,  though 
three  of  them  were  his  declared  enemies.     The  dilpute  lafled 
two  days  ;  and  Govea  had  all  the  advantages  he  could  define, 
Ramus's  books  being  prohibited  jn  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  their  author  fentenced  not  to  teach  philofophy  any  longer. 
His  enemies  difcovered  a  moil  furpriling  joy  on  that  account: 
they  made  a  greater  no;fe,  in  proportion,  than  the  prpudeft 
princes  for  the  taking  of  a  confiderabie  city,  or  the  winning 
of  a  very   important  victory.      The    fentence    of    the    three 
judges  was  publimed  in  Latin  and  French  in  all  the  ftreets  of 
.Paris,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  whither  it  could  be  fent. 
Plays  were  acted  with  gieat  pomp,  in   which    Ramus  was 
mocked  and  ahufed  a  thoufand  ways,  in  the   midil  of  the  ap- 
plaufes  and  acclamations  of  the  Ariftotelians.     This  happene4 

in  1.54-3: 

Tlie  year  after,  the  plague  made  great  havoc  in  Paris,  an 4 
forced  molt  of  the  itudents  in  the  College  of  Prele  to  quit  it ; 

*  .  :  •  •        .  O 

but  Ramus,  being  prevailed  upon  to  teach  in  ir,  fopn  drew  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  auditors,  '['he  Sorbonne  attempted 
to  drive  ..,m  fiom  that  college,  but  to  no  purpoie  -3  for  he  h-id 
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the  headmip  of  that  houfe  by  arret  of  parliament.     Through 
the  patronage  and  protection   of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  he 
obtained,  in  1547,  from  Henry  II.  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  and 
writing,  and  the    royal  profeiTorfhip   of  philofophy   and  elo- 
quence in  1551.     The  parliament   of  Paiis   had,  before  this, 
maintained  him  in  the  liberty  of  joi'iifng  philofophical  lectures 
to  thofe  of  eloquence ;  and  this  arret  or  decree  had  put  an  end 
to  feveral  profecutions,  which  Ramus  and  his  pupils  had   fuf- 
fered  :   for  they  had  been  profecuted  feveral  ways,   both  before 
the  univerfity-judges  and  the  civil  rnagiftrates.     As  foon  as  he 
was   made  regius  profefTor,  he   was  fired  with  a   new  zeal  for 
improving  the    fciences ;  and    was   extremely    laborious    and 
active  on  this  occafion,  notwithstanding  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  never  at  reft.     He  bore  at  that  time  a  part  in 
a  very  fingular  affair,  which  defcrves  to  be  mentioned.   About 
1550,   the    royal    profelTors   corrected,  among   other  abuies, 
that  which   had  crept    into  the   pronunciation   of  the   Latin 
tongue.     Some   of  the  clergy  followed  this  regulation  ;  but 
the  Sorbonniils  were  much  offended  at  it  sfs  an  innovation, 
and  defended  the  old  pronunciation  with  great  zeal.     Things 
at  length  were  carried  to  far,  that  a  minifter,  who  had  a  good 
living,  was  very  ill-treated  by  them  ;  and  caiifed  to  be  ejected 
from  his  benefice  for  having  pronounced   4J»i/^*/V,   ^uaniyiani^ 
according  to  the  new  way,  inflead  of  Kijkis,  Kankam,  according 
to  the  old.     The  minifter  applied  to  the  parliament  ;  and   the 
royal  profeffors  with  Ramus  among  them,  fearing  he   would 
fall  a  victim  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  faculty  of  di- 
vines, for  prefurning  to  pronounce  the  Latin  tongue  according 
to  their  regulations,  thought  it   incumbent  on  them  to   aflift 
him.     Accordingly,  they  went  to  the  court  of  juftice  ;  and 
reprefented  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  the  indignity  of  the  profe- 
cution,   that  the  perfon  accufed  was  cleared,  and  every  body 
had  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  as  they  pleafed. 

Ramus  was  bred  up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  but  afterwards 
deferted  it.  He  began  to  difcover  his  new  principles,  by  re- 
moving the  images  from  the  chapel  of  his  college  of  Prele. 
This  wa?  in  1552  ;  when  fuch  a  profecution  was  raifed 
againft  him  by  the  Religionifls,  as  "well  as  Ariilotelians,  that 
he  was  not  only  driven  out  of  his  profefformip,  but  obliged  to 
conceal  himfclf.  For  that  purpofe,  he  went  with  the  king's 
leave  to  Fontainbleau  ;  where,  by  the  help  of  books  in  tiie 
king's  library,  he  purfued  geometrical  and  agronomical  ftu- 
dies.  As  foon  as  his  enemies  knew  where  he  was,  he  found 
himfelf"  no  where  fafe  :  fo  that  lie  was  forced  to  go  and  con- 
ceal himfelf  in  leveral  other  places.  During  this  interval,  his 
excellent  and  curious  collection  of  books  ia  the  college  of 

vZ? 

Prele  was   plundered  ;  but,  after  a   peace  wa§  concluded   in 
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1563,  between   Charles  IX.    and   the  Froteftants,   he  again 
took  poffeffion   of  his  employment,  maintained  himfelf  in  if 
with  vigour,   and  was  particularly  zealous   in  promoting  the 
iludy  of  the  mathematics.     This  lafted  till  the  fecond   civil 
\var  in  1567,  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  (belter 
himfelf  among  the  Huguenots,  in  whofe  army  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  St.   Denys.      Peace   having    been   concluded  fome 
months  after,  he  was  reftored  to  his  profeffbrfhip ;  but,  fore- 
feeing  that  the  war  would  foon  break  out  again,   he  did  not 
care  to  venture  himfelf  in   a  frefh  ilorm,  and   therefore  ob- 
tained  the  king's  leave  to  vifit  the   univerfities  of  Germany- 
He  accordingly  undertook  this  journey  in    1568,   and  received 
Very  great  honours  wherever  he  came.   He  returned  to  France, 
after  the  third  war  in  1571  ;  and  loll  his  life  miferably,  in  the 
maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,    1572.     It  is  laid,  that  he 
was  concealed  in    a  cellar  during  the  tumult;    but   dragged 
thence  at  the  mitigation  of  fome  peripatetic  doctors  who  hated 
him.     He  gave   a  good  quantity  of  money  to  the  affaflins,  in 
order  to  procure  his  efcape,   but  in  vain  :  for,  after  wounding 
him  in  many  places,  they  threw  him   out  of  a  window  ;  and, 
his  bowels  gufhing  out  in  the  fall,  fome  Ariftotelian  fcholars, 
encouraged  by  their  matters,  fpread  them  about   the  ftreets  ; 
then  dragged  his  body   in  a  moft  ignominious  mariner,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  and 
endowed  with  very  fine  qualities.  He  was  free  from  avarice, 
fober,  temperate,  and  chafte.  His  temperance  was  very  ex- 
emplary. He  contented  himfelf  with  only  boiled  meat,  and 
ate  but  little  at  dinner :  he  drank  no  wine  for  twenty  years, 
and  would  never  have  drunk  any,  if  the  phyficians  had  not 
prefcribed  it.  He  lay  upon  flraw  ;  ufed  to  rife  very  early,  and 
to  ftudy  all  day  ;  and  led  a  {ingle  life  with  the  utmoil  purity. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  Proteftan:  religion,  but  at  the  fame 
tirn-e  a  tittle  obitinate,  and  given  to  contradiction.  The  Pro- 
teftant  minilters  did  not  love  him  much,  for  he  made  himfelf 
a  kind  of  head  of  a  party,  to  change  the  difcipline  of  the  Pro- 
teflant  ehurches  ;  that  is,  he  was  for  introducing  a  democra- 
tical  government  in  the  church  ;  but  his  delign  was  traverfed 
and  defeated  in  a  national  fynod.  He  publilhed  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  ;  but  mathematics  were  chiefly  obliged  to  him. 
His  writing  was  fcarcely  legible,  and  gave  the  printers  prodigious 
trouble.  His  feet  flourished  pretty  much  for  fome  tima :  it 
was  not  known  in  Spain  and  Italy,  made  little  progrefs  in 
France,  but  fpread  very  much  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
ilili  more  in  Germany ;  as  appears  from  many  books,  which 
fevcral  German  Ariftotelians  publiftied  againftthe  Ramiits. 
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RANDOLPH  (THofaAs),  an  Englifh  poet,-  was  the  fora 
of  a  -Reward  to  Edward  lord  Zouch  ;  and  born  in  Northamp- 
tonthire  (Wood  lays,  at  Newnbam  near  Daintry  ;  Lang- 
baine,  at  Hough  ton)  in  1605.  He  was  educated  at  Weft- 
miniier-fchool,  and  thence  elected,  in  1623,  as  one  of  the 
king's  fcholars  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  ;  of  which  he 
became  fellow,  and  took  a  matter  of  arts  degree.  He  was 
accounted  one  of  the  moil  pregnant  wits  of  his  time,  and 
greatly  admired  by  all  the  poets  and  men  of  parts.  He  was 
diflinguifhed  early  for  an  uncommon  force  of  genius;  having, 
when  he  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  written  "  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour  "  in  verie.  Ben 
Jonfon  was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  that  he  adopted  him 
as  one  of  bis  fons  ;  on  which  account  Randolph  wrote  a  gra- 
tulatory  poem  to  him,  which  is  printed  among  his  works. 
Like  a  true  poet,  Randolph  had  a  thorough  contempt  for 
wealth,  and  has  hearty  a  love  of  pleaiure  ;  and  this  drew  him 
into  excefles,  which  made  his  life  very  fhort.  He  dic-d  in  1634, 
when  he  had  not  completed  his  3Oth  year.  His  "  Mule's 
Looking-Glafs,"  a  comedy,  is  well  known  :  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  other  dramatic  performances,  which  with  his  poems 
were  collected,  and  publilhed  in  one  volume,  by  his  brother 
Robert  Randolph  ;  the  fifth  edition  of  which,  with  feveral 
additions,  corrected  and  amended,  was  printed  in  1664,  8vo. 
Robert  was  alfo  a  good  poet,  as  appears  from  feveral  copies 
of  his  verfes  printed  in  various  books.  He  was  a  {Indent  of 
Chrift-Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  1627  j  an^  afterwards  became  vicar  of  Donningtoii 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  died  in  1671,  aged  about  60. 

RANDOLPH  (THOMAS),  a  Kentim  gentleman,  who  was 
made  Undent  of  Chrift-Church,  when  Henry  VIII.  turned  it 
into  a  cathedral;  and  principal  of  Broadgate-hall  in  1549,  being 
then  a  doctor  of  law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  be 
was  employed  in  feveral  embattles  to  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ruffia  ;  and  not  only  knighted,  but  preferred  to  fome  conii- 
derable  places.  He  died  in  1590,  aged  60.  We  have  of  his, 
"  An  Account  of  his  Emballage  to  the  Emperor  of  RuiTia.? 
anno  1 568  j"  which  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Hakluyt's  "  Voyages,  Lond.  1598,"  and,  "  Inftructions 
given  to,  and  Notes  to  be  obferved  by,  certain  perfons,  for 
the  fearching  of  the  fea  and  border  of  the  coaft,  from  the  Ri- 
ver Pechora  to  the  Eaftward,  anno  1588 

RANTZAN  (JosiAs),  lord  of  Bredenbourgh,  and  com-* 
rnander  in  chief  of  the  Danifn  army  in  the  reign  of  Fre« 
deric  I.  and  Chriilian  III.  He  was  a  great  general  and  excel- 
lent  ftatefman.  By  his  valour  and  fagacity  he  fecured  the 
liberties  of  his  country  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  demoted 
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tyrant  ChriiYian  IT.  He  alfo  deferves  a  place  in  this  volume, 
as  having  been  the  chief  irXtrument  in  eftablifhing  the  Pro- 
tcftant  religion  in  Denmark.  He  died  in  1565. 

RAPHAEL,  an  illuftrious  painter  of  Italy,  was  bcrn  at 
Urbin,  on  Good  Friday,  1483.  His  father  was  an  ordinary 
painter:  his  mafter,  Pietro  Perugino.  Having  a  penetrating 
\mderftanding,  as  well  as  a  fine  genius  for  painting,  he  foors 
perceived  that  the  perfection  of  his  art  was  not  confined  to 
Perugino's  capacity  ;  and  therefore  went  to  Siena,  in  order  to 
advance  himfelf.  Here  Pinturricbio  got  him  to  be  employed 
in  making  the  cartoons  for  the  pictures  of  the  library  ;  but 
he  had  fcarcely  finifhed  one,  before  he  was  tempted  to  remove 
to  Florence  by  the  great  noife  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
and  Michael  Angelo's  works  made  at  that  time.  As  foon  as 
he  had  coniidered  the  manner  of  thofe  illuftrious  painters, 
lie  refolved  to  alter  his  own,  wlircn  he  had  learned  of  Peru- 
ginOi,  His  pains  and  care  were  incredible  ;  and  he  fucceeded 
accordingly.  He  formed  his  guiro  after  the  ancient  ilatues 
and  bas  reliefs,  which  he  defigned  a  long  time  with  extreme 
application  ;  and,  befides  this,  he  hired  people  in  Greece  and 
Italy  to  defign  for  him  all  the  antique  pieces  that  could  be 
found.  Thus  he  raifed  himfelf  prefently  to  the  top  of  his 
profeffion.  By  the  genera!  content  of  mankind,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  prince  of  modern  painters,  and  is 
oftentimes  ilyled  "  The  Divine  Raphael:"  as  if,  for  the  ini- 
mitable graces  of  his  pencil,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  had  fomething  uiore  than  human  in  his  compofition, 
"  He  furpaffed,"  fays  a  connoiiTeur,  "  all  modern  painters, 
becaufe  he  poffeiled  more  of  the  excellent  parts  of  painting; 
than  any  other;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  equalled  the  an- 
cients, excepting  that  he  deligned  not  naked  bodies  with  fo 
much  learning  as  Michael  Angelo  :  but  his  gnilo  of  deiign.  is 
purer,  and  much  better.  He  painted  not  with  fo  good,  fo 
full,  and  fo  graceful,  a  manner  as  Corregio;  nor  has  he  any 
thing  of  the  contrail  of 'the  lights  and  fhadows,  or  fo  ftrong 
and  free  a  colouring,  as  Titian :  but  he  had  without  compa- 
rifon  a  better  difpofition  in  his  pieces,  than  either  Titian, 
Corregio,  Michael  Angelo,  or  all  the  reft  of  the  fucceeding 
painters  to  our  days.  His  choice  of  attitudes,  of  heads,  of 
ornaments,  the  ftiitablenefs  of  his  drapery,  his  manner  of  de- 
figning,  his  varieties,  his  contrails,  his  expreffions,  were 
beautiful  in  perfection;  but,  above  all,  he  poffeiTcd  the  graces 
in  fo  advantageous  a  manner,  that  he  has  never  iince  been 
equalled  by  any  other." 

Raphael  was  not  only  the  beft  painter  iti  the  world,  but 
perhaps  the  beft  architect  alfo  :  he  was  .at  leaft  fo  admirable  a 
one,  that  LeoX,  charged  him  with  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
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S'hurch  at  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  befl- 
tempered  men  living:  fo  that,  with  ail  thcfe  natural  and  ac- 
quired accomplimments,  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  he  was 
not  only  beloved  in  the  higheft  degree  bv  the  popes  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.  at  home,  but  admired  and  courted  by  all  the 
princes  and  ftates  of  Europe  He  lived  in  the  greateft  ftate 
and  fplendor  imaginable,  moft  of  the  eminent  mafters  in  his 
time  being  ambitious  of  working  under  him  ;  and  he  never 
went  out  without  a  crowd  of  artifts  and  others,  who  attended 
and  followed  him  purely  through  refpecl.  Cardinal  Bibiano 
offered  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  Raphael  engaged  him- 
felf;  but,  Leo  X.  haviNg  given  him  hopes  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  he  made  no  hafte  to  marry  her.  His  paffion  for  the 
fair  fex  deftroyed  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age :  for,  one  day, 
after  he  had  abandoned  himfelf  to  excefiive  venery,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever;  and,  concealing  the  true  caufe  of  his  dif- 
temper  from  his  phyficians,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  improperly 
treated,  and  fo  carried  off.  He  died  upon  his  birth-day  in 
1520.  Carninal  Bembo  wrote  his  epitaph,  which  is  to  be 
feen  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  buried.  Here  are  two  lines  of  it  : 

Jlle  hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit  quo  fofpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Raphael  had  many  fcholars  ;  but  Julio  Romano  was  his  fa- 
vourite, becaufe  he  did  him  moft  credit.  Pouifin  uied  to  lay 
of  Raphael,  that  "  he  was  an  angel  compared  with  the  mo- 
dern painters,  but  an  afs  in  ccmparifon  of  the  ancients :"  but 
all  fuch  fayings  are  extravagant  and  abfurd. 

RAPHELENGIUS  (FRANCIS),  a  Fleming:,  celebrated 
for  hisikill  in  the  Oriental  languages,  fludied  at  Paris,  whence 
he  was  driven  by  the  Civil  Wars  into  England,  where  he 
taught  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  He  was  for  a 
confiderable  time  corjfc&or  of  the  prefs  to  the  famous  Chi  ifto~ 
pher  Plantin,  whofe  daughter  he  married.  He  had  a  great 
hand  in  the  famous  Antwerp  bible,  publilhed  in  the  original 
Hebrew  by  Benediclus  Arius  Montanus,  with  an  interlineary 
verfion.  He  made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Arabic,  and 
compofed  a  dictionary  in  that  language.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  reiided  at  Leyden,  where  the  Hebrew  profefforihip  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  curators  of  that  Univeriity.  Th~ 
many  notes  and  corrections  which  he  fupplied  for  the  learned 
works  of  Plantin,  to  which  he  was  too  modelt  to  affix  bis 
name,  were  fufficient  to  have  tranfmittied  him  with  honour  to 
pollerity.  He. died  the  2oth  of  July,  1597. 
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RAPIN  (NicoLAs),  born  ct  Poitou,  and  for  a  time  the 
favourite  of  his  fovereign  Henry  III.;  but  being  difgufted 
with  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  leaguers  was  by  them  driven, 
from  Paris.  Henry  the  Fourth  reftored  him  to  his  office  of 
grand  prevot ;  but  his  great  age  induced  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  died  in  1609.  He  was  an  accom- 
plifhed  and  elegant  poet ;  and  his  works  confiding  of  epi- 
grams, odes,  and  elegies,  were  publifhed  in  1610,  He  endea- 
voured to  baniih  rhime  from  French  verfe,  and  to  conftrucl  it 
on  the  models  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  fay  the 
authors  of  the  "  Di&ionnaire  Hiftorique,  &c."  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  French  language.  His  epigrams  are  par- 
ticularly efteemed.  He  left  this  epigram  on  himfelf  in  allulion 
to  his  office  of  grand  prevot,  as  well  as  to  his  literary  pur- 
fuks. 

Tandem  Rapinus  hie  quiefcit  ille,    qni 
Nunquam  quievit  ut  quies  eflet  bonis ; 
Impune  nunc  graiTentur  et  fur  et  latro 
Mufs  ad  fepukhrum  Gallicae  et  Latinx  gemant* 

RAPIN  (RENATUS),  a  French  jefuit,  famous  for  his  (kill 
in.  clafFical  learning,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1621,  and  entered 
into  the  fociety  at  eighteen.  He  taught  polite  literature  for 
nine  years  :  he  made  it  his  particular  ftudy,  and  fnewed  by 
fome  Latin  productions,  that  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  fineft 
fubjects  with  great  art  and  eloquence.  He  excelled  in  Latin 
poetry,  and  publifhed  various  pieces  in  it:  the  principal  of 
which  was,  "  Hortorum  libri  quatuor  ;"  a  work,  which  has 
been  much  admired  and  applauded.  It  was  firft  printed  at 
Paris  1665,  and  afterwards  re-printed  with  alterations  ancj 
corrections  by  the  author.  An  Englifh  verfion  of  it  was 
made  and  publilhed  at  London  in  1673,  8vo,  by  John 
Evelyn,  efq.  and  again,  in  1706,  by  Mr.  James  Gardiner  of 
Jefus-college  in  Cambridge.  All  his  Latin  poems,  confiding 
of  odes,  epitaphs,  facred  eclogues,  and  thefe  four  books  upon 
Gardens,  were  collected  and  publifhed  at  Paris  1681,  in  2 
vols.  I2mo.  He  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  write  in 
French,  and  fucceeded  very  well  in  that  language.  He- 
wrote  in  it  feveral  treatifes  upon  polite  literature,  and  upon 
pious  fubje£ls,  which  met  with  a  good  reception  from  the 
public.  The  treatifes  on  polite  literature,  having  been  pub- 
lifhed at  various  times,  were  collected  and  publiihed,  1684, 
in  2  vols.  4to,  at  Paris  ;  and  at  Amfterdam,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
They  were  tranllated  into  Englilh  by  Bafil  Kennet  and  others, 
and  publilhed  in  1705,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Critical  Works  of  Monf.  Rapin."  The  firit  volume 
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contains  a  companion  between  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  for 
eloquence,  Homer  and  Virgil  for  poetry,  Thucydides  and 
Livy  for  hiftory,  Plato  and  Ariilotle  for  philofophy  :  the  fe- 
cond,  are  reflections  on  eloquence,  on  Ariftotle's  poetry,  on 
hiftory,  on  philofophy.  Rapin's  general  deiign  in  this  work 
was,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  to  reftore  a  good  tafte  amen-*  the 
ingenious,  which  had  been  fomewhat  corrupted  by  a  fpirit  of 
profound  erudition,  that  had  reigned  in  the  preceding  acre : 
and  indeed  he  was  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  attempt ; 
for  he  is  a  writer,  as  Bayle  obferves,  who  feems  to  have  had 
more  good  tafte  and  delicacy  than  depth  of  erudition.  He 
was  not,  however,  wanting  in  learning;  and,  though  many 
things  are  loofely  faid  by  him,  and  fome  that  may  deferve 
critical  animadversion,  yet  this  work  abounds  with  excellent 
materials,  and  upon  the  whole  is  both  ufeful  and  entertain- 
ing. 

He  died  at  Paris  in  1687  ;  and  his  elogium,  written  by  fa- 
ther Bouhours,  was  publifhed  foon  after.  He  is  there  re- 
prcfented,  and  there  is  reafon  to  think  defervedly,  as  poffefied 
of  the  fineft  qualities  that  can  adorn  a  man  of  probity  and  a 
good  Chriftian.  We  find  there,  among  other  particulars, 
that  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  fociety  made  him  undertake, 
above  twenty  years  before,  an  Hiftory  of  Janfenifm.  He 
was  a  dangerous  adverfary  of  that  party,  and  attacked  them 
on  their  weakeft  fide  in  a  Latin  work,  publifhed  in  1658, 
under  the  title  of,  "  DhTertatio  de  nova  do&rina,  feu  Evan- 
gelium  Janfeniftarnm."  He  had  a  great  quarrel  with  father 
VavafTor,  who  wrote  againft  his  "  Reflections  on  Ariftotle's 
Poetics,"  yet  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  as  there  was  no  name 
to  them,  that  Rapin  was  the  author.  Rapin  had  faid,  in 
thofe  Reflections,  that  "  it  is  fo  unufual  a  thing  for  an  author 
to  write  good  epigrams,  that  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied  with 
making  a  few  in  his  whole  life."  Now,  fays  Menage,  who 
relates  this  anecdote,  "  as  Vavaffor  had  written  two  large 
books  of  epigrams,  he  was  not  pleafed  with  Rapin  for  this 
faying  ;  and  this  prompted  him  to  write  againft  that  father  : 
I  had  this,"  adds  Menage,  "  from  himfelf." 

RAPIN  DE  THOYRAS  (PAUL  de),  an  eminent  hiftorio- 
grapher  and  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Caftres  in  Languedoc 
in  1 66 1.  His  family  was  originally  from  Savoy,  and  is  ftip- 
pofed  to  have  removed  into  France  upon  embracing  the  Pro- 
teftanr.  religion.  Philibert  de  Rapin,  his  great  grandfather, 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  Proteftantifrn  ;  which  expofei 
him  fo  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  that  his 
head  was  Itruck  off  in  1568  by  a  fentence  of  theirs,  at  the 
very  time- that  he  came  by  the  king's  order  to  have  the  treaty 
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of  peace  regiiTered  there.  Father  Daniel  indeed  pafTes  over" 
this  fact  in  fiience  ;  and  his  reafon  is  fuppofed  to  have  been, 
that  he  might  make  the  more  odious  the  difturbances  raifed 
by  the  Huguenots  afterwards  in  the  country  about  Touloufe  : 
whereas  what  they  did  was  in  revenge  for  Philibert's  death, 
as  appeared  from  the  ibidiers  writing  with  coals,  on  the  ruins 
ef  the  houfes  they  had  burned,  "  Vengeance  for  Rapin's 
death."  James  de  Rapin,  lord  of  Thoyras,  was  our  author's 
father,  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  law,  and  was 
an  advocate  in  the  chamber  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  above  fifty  ' 
years.  Thefe  chambers  were  courts  of  judicature  erected  in 
feveral  towns  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots ;  the 
judges  whereof  were  half  of  the  Reformed,  and  half  of  the 
Roman  catholic,  religion.  Jane  de  PeliiTon,  his  wife,  was 
daughter  to  a  counfellor  of  the  chamber  of  Caftres,  and  ilfler 
to  George  and  Paul  Peliffon ;  which  lady,  after  having  been 
confined  a  good  while  to  a  convent,  was  at  lafl  fent  by  the 
king's  order  to  Geneva,  where  (he  died  in  1705. 

Our  Rapin  was  their  youngeft  fon.  He  was  educated  at 
iirft  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  houfe,  afterwards  fent  to 
Puylauiens,  and  thence  to  Sauraur.  In  1679,  ^e  returned  tt> 
his  father,  with  a  dcfign  to  apply  himfelf  clolely  to  the  law : 
but,  before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs,  he  was  obliged, 
with  other  young  gentlemen,  to  commence  advocate,  upon 
report  of  an  edict,  foon  after  publilhed,  in  which  it  was  or- 
dered, that  no  man  mould  have  a  doctor's  degree  without 
having  itiidied  five  years  in  fome  university.  The  fame  year 
the  chamber  of  the  edict  was  fupprefled,  which  obliged  Ra- 
pin's  family  to  remove  to  Touiouie  :  and  the  flate  of  the  Re- 
formed growing  every  day  worfe,  with  his  father's  leave  he 
quitted  the  profeffion  of  advocate  for  that  of  arms.  He  had 
before  given  proofs  of  a  military  difpofition  :  for  he  had 
fought  a  duel  or  two,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  very 
gallantly.  His  father  at  rlrit  did  not  grant  his  requeft,  but 
gave  him  fuch  an  anfwer,  as  ferved  to  prolong  the  time. 
However,  he  pleaded  one  caufe,  and  one  only  ;  and  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  heartily  to  mathematics  and  muiic,  in  both 
which  he  became  a  good  proficient. 

Tn  1685,  his  father  died  ;  and  two  months  after,  the  edict 
of  Nantes  being  revoked,  Rapin  with  his  mother  and  brothers 
retired  to  a  country-houfe  ;  and,  as  the  perfecution  in  a  fhort 
time  was  carried  to  the  greateft  height,  he  and  his  youngeft 
brother,  in  1686,  departed  for  England.  He  was  not  long  in 
London,  before  he  was  vifited  by  a  French  abbe  of  diftiri- 
guilhed  quality  ;  a  friend  of  Peliflbn,  who  introduced  him  to 
Barrillon  the  French  ambaiTador.  Thefe  gentlemen  perfuaded 
him  to  go  to  court,  alluring  him  of  a  favourable  reception 
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from  the  king ;  but  he  declined  this  honour,  not  knowing 
what  the  confequences  might  be  in  that  very  critical  ftate  of 
Affairs.  His  iituation  indeed  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him  ; 
for  he  was  perpetually  prefied,  upon  the  fubje£b  of  religion, 
by  the  French  Catholics  then  in  London  ;  and  efpecially  by 
the  abbe,  who,  though  he  treated  him  with  the  utmofl  com- 
plaifance,  always  turned  the  difcourfe  to  controverfy.  Ha- 
ving no  hopes  of  any  fettlement  in  England  at  that  time,  his 
Hay  there  was  but  ihort :  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  lifted 
hirnielf  in  a  company  of  French  volunteers,  that  was  at 
Utrecht  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Rapin,  his  coufm-ger- 
man  PelirTon,  the  fame  year,  publifhed  his  "  Reflections 
on  the  difference  of  Religions,"  which  he  fent  to  his  nephew 
Rapin.  with  a  itrict  charge  to  give  him  his  opinion  impartially 
of  the  work  :  and  this  was  accordingly  done,  although  no- 
thing of  this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers.  He  did  not 
quit  his  company,  till  he  followed  the  prince  of  Orange  into 
England  ;  where,  in  1689,  he  was  made  an  enfign,  and  wrent 
to  Ireland  with  that  comirnrhon.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
fo  at  the  liege  of  Carrick-fergus,  that  he  was  the  fame  year 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  ;  and,  at  the  liege  of  Limerick,  was  (hot  through 
the  (boulder  with  a  mufket-ball.  This  wound,  which  was 
cured  very  ilowly,  proved  very  detrimental  to  his  intereft; 
for  it  prevented  him  from  attending  general  Douglas  into 
Flanders,  who  was  very  defirous  of  having  him,  and  could 
have  done  him  considerable  fervice  :  however,  he  had  a  com- 
pany given  him. 

He  continued  in  Ireland  till  the  end  of  1693  >  when  he 
was  ordered  for  England  without  any  reafon  affigned:  but  a 
letter  informed  him,  that  he  was  to  be  governor  to  the  earl  of 
Portland's  fon.  Having  never  had  any  thoughts  of  this  na- 
ture, he  could  not  imagine  to  whom  he  owed  the  recommen- 
dation, but  at  lafl  found  it  to  be  lord  Galway.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  London,  and  entered  upon  this  charge  ;  but 
quitted  all  hopes  of  thofe  preferments  in  the  army,  which  fe- 
yeral  of  his  fellow-officers  loon  after  attained.  All  the  fa- 
vour mewn  him  was,  that  he  had  leave  to  refign  his  com- 
miffion  to  his  younger  brother,  who  died  in  1719,  after  ha- 
ving been  made  lieutenant- colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Englifli 
Dragoons.  Indeed  the  king  gave  him  a  pennon  of  jool.  pet 
annum,  "  till  fuch  time  as  he  ihonld  provide  for  him  better;" 
which  time  neyer  came  :  fo  he  enjoyed  this  penfion  during 
the  king's  life,  after  which  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  poll 
of  fmail  value  given  him  in  its  Head. 

While  the  earl  of  Portland  was  ambaflador  in  France,    Ra- 
j>in  was  obliged  to  be  icmeumes  in  that  kingdom,  foretimes 
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in  England,  and  often  in  Holland :  but  at  length  he  fettled  at 
the  Hague,  where  the  young  lord  Portland  was  learning  his 
exercifes.     While  he  redded   here  in  1699,  he  married:  but 
this  marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  his  pupil,  nor  hin- 
dered him  from  accompanying  him  in  his  travels.     They  be- 
gan with   a  tour  through  Germany,  where  they  made  fome 
ilay  at  Vienna ;  hence  went  into   Italy  by  the  way  of  Tirol, 
where  the  marefchal  de  Villeroy,  at  that  time  prifoner,  gave 
Rapin  a  letter   for  the  cardinal  d'Etrees,  when  at   Venice. 
Their  travels  being  fmifhed,  which  put  an  end  to  his  em- 
ployment, he  returned  to  his  family  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
continued   fome  years  ;  but,  as  he  found  it  increafe,  he  re- 
folved  to  remove  to  fome  cheap  country ;  and  accordingly  re- 
tired, in  1707,  to  Wezel,  in  the  duchy   of  Cleves   in   Ger- 
many, where  he   employed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
writing  the  "  Hiflory  of  England."     Though   his  conftitu- 
tion  was  ftrong,  yet  feventeen  years  application  (for  fo  long 
he  was  in  compofing  this  hiftory)  entirely  ruined  it.     About 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  found  himfelf  exhaufted,  and 
often  felt  great  pains   in  his  ftomach  :  and  at  length  a  fever, 
with  an  oppreliion  in  his  breaft,  carried  him  off,  after  a  week's 
jllnefs,   in  1725.     He  left  one  fon  and  fix  daughters.     He 
•was   naturally  of  a  ferious  temper,  although   no    enemy    to 
mirth  :  he  loved  mufic,  and  was  ikilled,  as  we  have  faid,   in 
mathematics,  efpecially  in  the  art  of  fortification.     He  was 
mailer  of  the  Italian,  Spanifh,  and    Englilh,  languages  ;  and 
had  alfo  a  vcrv  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  fpent  all  his  leifure-hours  in  reading,  and  converting  with 
f  <ch  as  led  a  regular  life,  and  loved  to  reafon  and  reflect  on 
things. 

He  lived  to   publifh  the  eighth  volume  of  hiftory  which 
ends  with  the  death   of  Charles  I.     The  two  remaining  vo- 
lumes,  which  bring  the  hiftory  down  to  the  proclamation  of 
William  and  iMary,  came  out   in   1724.     They  were  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  4/0.  and  have  twice  been  tranflated  into  Eng- 
3ifh  ;  by  the  Rev.  Nicolas  Tindal,  M.  A.   firft  in  8vo,  then 
in  folio  ;  and  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  Temple,  efq.  in  2 
vols.    folio,     Tindal   has   given  a   Continuation  of  Rapin's 
Jiiftory  to  1760,  and  added  ufefui  notes  to  the  whole.     When 
Rapin  firft  fet  about  this  work,  he  did  not  think  of  writing  3 
complete  hiflory  of  England  :  but  curiolity  and  much  leiiure  led 
him  on  from  one  -Hep  to  another,  till  he  came  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II ;  and  then,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  {lopping, 
an  unexpected  amflance  came  forth,  which  not  only  induced 
him  to  continue  his  hiftory,  but  to  do  it  in  a  more  full  and 
particular  manner  than    at  firft  he  intended.     This  was  Ry- 
rrier's  "  Collection  of  Public  Afts/1  which  began  tq  be  pub- 
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lifted  at  the  expence  ef  the  government  about  1706,  In 
1708,  fix  volumes  in  folio  were  completed,  which  were 
afterwards  increafcd  to  feventeen,  and  then  to  twenty.  Lord 
Halifax,  a  great  promoter  of  this  noble  work,  fent  the  vo- 
lumes, as  tb~y  came  out,  to  John  Le  Clerc  ;  who  generoufly 
lent  them  c'jr  author  as  long  as  he  had  occaiion  tor  them. 
That  he  did  actually  ufe  this  collection,  appeals  from  the 
pains  he  took  to  abridge  the  whole  leventeen  volumes,  except 
the  fiiit,  which  was  done  by  Le  Clerc  •  in  which  abridgement 
we  have  all  the  important  acts  pointed  out,  a  well-connected 
feries  of  events  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made 
of  them  in  clearing  up  thehiftory  of  England,  This  Abftract 
lies  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  feveral  volumes  of  Le 
Clerc's  "  Bib'io  htque  Clioifie ;"  and  has  thence  been  tran- 
flated  and  publilhed  in  Englilh.  Rapin  alfo,  to  let  us  fee 
what  a  thorough  knowledge  he  had  of  our  parties  and  factions 
in  England,  publiihed  in  1717  a  little  treatife,  intituled,  "  A 
DiiTertation  on  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories;"  which  is  fub- 
joined  to  his  tiiftory,  and  has  iikewife  been  translated  and  pub- 
liihed in  Knglifh. 

Voltaiie  has  obferved,  that  "  England  is  indebted  to  Ra- 
pin for  the  heft  hiftory  of  itfelf  which  has  yet  appeared;  au4 
the  only  impartial  one  of  a  nation,  wherein  few  write  without 
being  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  party."  It  was  eafy  to  exceed 
all  the  hiilprians  before  him  ;  fmce,  befides  the  advantages  in 
common  with  them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  pro- 
pereft  ufe  of,  he  was  fu^plied  with  a  new  and  rich  fund  of 
materials  from  Rymer's  "  Fcedera."  Neverthelefs,  his  fpirit 
ot  moderation  has  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  intolerant 
party  :  and  the  men  of  wit  and  vivacity  are  apt  to  complain 
pi  him,  for  being  fometirn.es  rather  tedious  and  dull. 

RASTAL  (JOHN),  a  noted  Eighth  prime*-,  was  a  good 
mathematician.  He  wrote  a  defcription  of  Europe,  Alia, 
and  Afrjca,  in  the  form  of  a  drama.  He  was  author  alfo  cf 
a  book  of  the  "  Terms  of  the  Law,"  and  an  "  Index  to 
Fitzherbert."  He  died  in  1536. 

RASTAL  (WILLIAM),  his  fon  was  a  famous  lawyer, 
and  one  of  the  Juftices  of  the  King's- Bench.  He  publilhed 
an  Abiidgement  of  the  Statutes  of  England. 

RAVENNAS  (AGNELLUS,  or  ADREAS)  was  born  at  Ra- 
venna about  805,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  bilhops  of  that 
city  in  Beg,  He  was  firir.  Abbot,  though  not  a  monk,  of  a 
monaitery  in  Ravenna  called  S.  Mariae  ad  Blachernas,  and  af- 
terwards of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  fame  city,  but  was  turned 
out  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  as  he  himfelf  writes  in  the  life  of 
Felix' the  XXXVllIth.  archbilhop  ot  Ravenna.  He  begins 
with  St.  Appllinary,  who  was  the  firft,  and  ordained  bilhop 
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in  the  year  50,  and  continues  the  fucceflion  down  to  Gregory, 
who  governed  the  church  of  Ravenna  in  839.  This  work  is 
full  of  barbarifms  and  folecifms,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  in  fe- 
verai  paffages  to  find  his  meaning.  It  is  even  faid  that  his 
materials  are  not  always  authentic  documents  at  hand.  The 
time  of  bis  death  is  uncertain. 

RAWLEGH  (SiR  WALTER),  or,  as  he  himfelf  fpeit  his 
name,  RALEGH,  an  illuftrious  Englifhman,  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonlhire,  and  was  the  fon  of 
Waiter  Ralegh,  efq.  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth,  by  a  third 
wife.  Mr.  Ralegh,  upon  his  lafl  marriage,  had  retired  to  a 
farm  called  Hayes,  in  the  parifh  of  Bud  ley  ;  and  thete  Sir 
Walter  was  born  in  1552.  After  a  proper  education  at  fchool, 
he  was  fent  to  Oriel-college  in  Oxford  about  1568,  where  he 
foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  great  force  of  natural  parts,  and 
an  uncommon  progrefs  in  academical  learning;  but,  ambition 
prompting  him  to  purfue  the  road  to  fame  in  an  active  life, 
he  made  a  ihort  ft  ay  only  at  Oxford.  Queen  Elizabeth  fend- 
ing forces  to  aflift  the  perfecuted  Proteftants  of  France  in  1569, 
Sir  Walter  went  among  them  a  gentleman  volunteer  ;  and 
-was  engaged  fojr  fome  years  c'oubtlefs  in  military  affairs,  of 
whHi  however  we  do  not  know  the  particulars.  In  1576,  we 
find  him  in  London,  and  exercifing  his  poetical  talents  •  for 
we  have  of  his  a  commendatory  poem  prefixed  among  others 
to  a  fatire,  called  "  The  Steel  Glafs,"  pubiifhed  this  year  by 
George  Galcoigne,  a  poet  of  thnfe  times.  He  refided  in  the 
Middle-Temple,  but  with  no  view  of  ftudying  the  law  ;  for 
he  declared  expreffly  at  his  trial,  that  he  had  never  ftudied  it. 
On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  fti'l  b.nt  on  military  glory; 
and  he  had  opportunities  enouch  of  indulging  his  ruling  paf-? 
fion.  He  went  in  1S7&  to  the  Netherlands,  with  the  forces 
which  were  fent  again  ft  the  Spaniards.  In  1579,  when  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  who  was  his  brother  by  his  mother's  fide, 
had  obtained  a  patent  of  the  queen,  to  plant  and  inhabit  fome 
northern  parts  of  America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure  ;  but 
returned  foon  after,  the  attempt  proving  unfucceisful.  In 
1580,  he  was  a  captain  in  the  wars  of  Ireland;  and,  the  year 
-after,  one  of  the  com:n:iii  oners  for  the  government  of  Munfter 
in  the  abfence  of  the  earl  of  Ormond. 

At  his  return  home,  he  was  introduced  to  court  ;  and,  as 
Fuller  relates,  upon  the  following  occafion.  Her  majefly, 
taking  the  air  in  a  walk,  (topped  at  a  fplalhy  place,  in  doubt 
whether  to  go  on  ;  when  Ralegh,  drefled  in  a  gay  and  genteel 
habit  of  thofe  times,  immediately  cafl  off  and  fpread  his  new 
pluih  cloak  on  the  ground  ;  on  which  her  majefty  gently 
treading,  was  conducted  over  clean  and  dry.  The  truth  is, 
Ralegh  always  made  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  well  in  th 
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fplendor  of  attire,  as  the  politenefs  of  addrefs  ;  having  a  good 
pre  fence,    in    a   handfome    and     well-  compared    perfon  ;    a 
iftrong  natural  vvir,  and  a  better  judgement  ;  with  a  bold  and 
plauiible  tongue,  whereby  he  could   fet  out  his  parts   to  the 
bell  advantage  :  and,  thefe  being  all  very  engaging  advocates 
for  royal   favour,  efpecially  in   a  female   fovereign,   it   is  no 
\vonderthat  he  advanced  apace  in  it.     In   1583,  he   fet   out 
with  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  his  expedition  to  Newfound- 
land ;   but  within  a  few   days  was   obliged  to   return   to  Ply- 
mouth, his    fhip's  company  being  feized  with  an  infectious 
diflemper  :  and  Gilbert  was   drowned  in  coming  home,  after 
he  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  that   country.     Thefe  expeditions, 
however,  being  things  that  Rawlegh  had  a  ftrong  pailion  for* 
nothing   difcouraged  him;  in   1514?  obtaining  letters  patent 
for  difcoverins;   unknown   countries,  he  fet   fail  to   America, 
and   difcovered  the   country    of  Wigandacoa,    which   queen 
Elizabeth  changed  into  that  of  Virginia. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  ele£led  member  of  parliament  for 
Devonshire,  and  foon  after  knighted.     In    1585,   he  appears 
feveral  ways  engaged   in   the  laudable  improvements  of  navi- 
gation :  for,  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  the  fellowfhip  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  North-weft  pafTage.     The  fame  year,  he 
fent  his  own  fleet  upon  a  fecond  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  then 
upon  a  third.     We  mud  not  forget,  that  it  was  this  colony  in 
Virginia  which  firft  brought  tobacco  to  England  ;  and  that  it 
was  he   himfelf  who  firft  brought  this  herb  in  requeft  among 
us.     Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  backward   in  promoting   the 
advantages  which  were  promifed   by  the  traffic  of  this  herb  ; 
but  her  fucceflbr  James  I.  held  it  in  fuch  abomination,  that 
he   ufed   his    utmoft    endeavours   to    explode    the   life    of  it. 
About    the  fame  time,  our  knight   was    made   fenefchal   of 
Cornwall,  and  lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries.     In  effect,  he 
was  now  grown   fuch  a  favourite  with  the  queen,  that  they 
who  had  at  firft  been  his  friends  at  court  began  to  be  alarmed  ; 
and,  to   prevent  their  own  fupplantation,  refolved  to  project 
his.      This,    however,    was   little  regarded   by   him  ;    and   he 
conftantly  attended  his  public  charge  and  employments,  whe- 
ther in  town  or  country,  as  occafions  required.     Accordingly, 
\ve  find    him,    1586,    in  parliament;     where,    among   other 
weighty  concerns,  the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots   was    de- 
termined, in  which  he  probably  concurred.     But  the  itream 
of  his  affetlion  ran  towards  Virginia;  and,  in    1587,  he  lent 
three  ill  ips  upon   a  fourth  voyage  thither.     In  1588,  he  fent 
another  fleet  upon  a  fifth,  voyage   to  Virginia;  and    the  fame 
year  did  great  fervice  in  deftroying  the   Spaniih  Armada,  fent 
to  invade  England*      He  thought  proper  now  to  make  an  al- 
ignment to  divers  e^n-Icir-tii  and  merchants   of  London,  for 
VOJL.  XIII.  C  conn- 
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continuing  the  plantation  of  Virginia  to  Englimmen.     This 
alignment  is  dated  March  7,   1588-9. 

April  1489,  he  accompanied  Don  Antonio,  the  expelled 
king  of  Portugal,  then  in  London,  to  his  dominions,  when 
an  armament  was  fent  to  reftore  him  ;  and.  in  his  return  to 
England  the  fame  year,  touched  'jpon  Ireland,  where  he  vi- 
fited  Spenfer  the  poet,  whom  he  brought  to  England,  intro- 
duced into  the  queen's  favour,  and  encouraged  by  his  own 
patronage,  hjmfelf  being  no  inconfiderable  poet.  Spenfer  has 
defcribed  the  circumftances  of  Sir  Walter's  vifit  to  him  in  a 
Paftotal,  which  about  two  years  after  he  dedicated  to  him, 
and  intituled  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again."  In  1592, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  an  expedition  againft  the  Spa- 
niards at  Panama.  We  find  him  foon  after  this  very  active 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he  made  a  diftingnilhed 
figure,  as  appears  from  feveral  of  his  printed  fpeeches.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  no  great  favourite  with  the  people; 
and  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  not  only  en  account 
of  his  principles,  which  were  not  thought  very  orthodox,  but 
becaufe  he  poiTeiTed  fome  lands  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Church.  His  enemies,  knowing  this,  ventured  to  attack 
him;  and,  in  1593,  he  was  afperfed  with  Atheifm,  in  a  libel 
againft  feveral  minifters  of  ftate,  printed  at  Lyons  with  this 
title,  "  Elizabeth®  Rcginae  Anglis  Edictum,  promulgatum 
Londini,  Nov.  29,  1591  ;  &  Andr.  Philopatris  ad  idem  re- 
fponfio."  In  this  piece  the  writer,  who  was  the  jefuit  Par- 
fons,  inveighs  againft  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  "  School  of 
Atheifm ;"  iriimuating,  that  he  was  not  content  with  being  a 
difciple,  but  had  fet  up  for  a  doctor  in  his  faculty.  Oiborn 
accounts  for  this  afperfion  thus  :  "  Rawlegh,"  fays  he,  "  was 
the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  ventured  to  tack  about,  and 
fail  aloof  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  fchools  ;  and  who,  upon 
the  difcovery  of  fo  apparent  an  error  as  a  torrid  zone,  in- 
tended to  proceed  in  an  inquifition  after  more  folid  truths  ; 
till  the' mediation  of  fome,  whofe  livelihood  lay  in  hammering 
fhrines  for  this  fuperannuated  ft  tidy,  pofiefled  queen  Elizabeth, 
that  fuch  a  doctrine  was  againft  God  no  Icfs  than  her  father's 

o 

honour,  whofe  faith,  if  he  owned  any,  was  grounded  upon 
fchool-divinity.  Whereupon  (be  chid  him,  who  was,  by  his 
own  confeffion,  ever  after  branded  with  the  title  of  Atbeift, 
though  a  known  afferter  of  God  and  providence."  That  he 
was  fuch  an  .avTertor,  has  been  univerfally  allowed;  yet  Wood 
not  only  comes  into  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  prin- 
ciples, but  pretends  to  tell  us  from  whom  he  imbibed  them. 

About  the  fame  time,    1593,  Rawlegh  had  an    amour  with 
a  beautiful   young   lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicolas 

Throgmorton,  an  able  fcaicfman  and  ambafTadbr ;  and  won 

her 
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her  heart,  even  to  the  laft  favour.  This  offending  the  queen 
terribly,  Rawlegh  was  confined  for  feveral  months;  and,  when 
fet  at  liberty,  forbidden  the  court.  However,  he  afterwards 
made  the  mod  honourable  reparation  he  could,  by  marrying 
the  object  of  his  affeclion  •,  and  he  always  lived  with  her  in 
the  ft  net  eft  conjugal  harmony.  While  he  lay  under  this  dif- 
grace  at  court,  lie  projected  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the 
large,  rich,  and  beautiful,  empire  of  Guiana  in  SouLh  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  fending  firft  an  old  experienced  officer  to  take  cer- 
tain informations  concerning  it,  he  went  thither  hirafelf  in 
1595,  deftroyed  the  city  of  San  Jofeph,  and  took  the  Spanifh 
governor.  Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  a  difcourfe  of  his  clif- 
coveries  in  Guiana,  which  was  printed  in  1506,  4to,  and  af- 
terwards inverted  in  the  third  volume  of  Hakluvt's  voyages. 

-•  j      o 

The  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chief  command- 
ers in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz. ;  and  was  afterwards  rear-admi- 
ral in  the  iiland  voyages.  He  had  a  great  mare  in  defeating 
the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  earl  of  EiTex,  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  at  variance  ;  and  lived  in  full  happinefs  and  ho- 
nour during  queen  Elizabeth's  reign:  but  his  fun  fet  at  her 
death,  which  happened  March  24,  1602-3. 

Upon  the  acceiliou  of  king  James,  he  loft  his  intereft  at 
court ;  was  il ripped  of  his  preferments  ,  and  even  accufed, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  high  treafon,  Various  caufes  have 
been  affigned  for  this  ftrange  reverfe  of  fortune.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  has  been  obierved,  that  the  earl  of  Eiiex  infufed  pre- 
judices againft  him  into  king  James  ;  and,  after  the  earl's 
death,  there  were  circumftances  implying,  that  fecretary. 
Cecil  did  the  like.  For,  though  Cecil  and  Rawlegh  joined 
againft  Eifex,  yet,  when  he  was  overthrown,  they  divided. 
Thus,  when  king  James  came  to  England,  Sir  Walter  pre- 
ferred to  him  a  memorial,  wherein  he  reflected  upon  Cecil  in 
the  affair  of  EiTex  ;  and,  vindicating  himfelf,  threw  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  other.  He  farther  laid  open,  at  the  end  of  it, 
the  condudt  of  Cecil  concering  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  his  ma- 
jefty's  mother;  and  charged  the  death  of  that  unfortunate 
princefs  on  him  ;  which,  however,  had  no  effect  upon  the 
king,  and  only  irritated  Cecil  the  more  againft  Rawlegh.  But, 
what  feems  alone  fufficient  to  have  inceufed  the  king  againft 
Ralegh  was,  his  joining  with  that  party  of  Englifhmen,  who, 
in  regard  to  the  inveterate  feuds  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, defired  the  king  might  be  obliged  to  articles,  in  relation 
to  his  own  countrymen.  However,  we  are  told,  that  the 
kino-  received  him  for  fome  weeks  with  great  kindnefs ;  but  it 

C_5  *— 

could  only  be  Jor  fome  weeks  :  for,  July  6,  1603,  he  was 
examined  befoie  the  lords  of  the  council  at  Wefttninfter,  anJ 
returned  thtiicea  private  pn loner  to  his  own  houic.  He  was 
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indi&ed  at  Staines,  September  21,  and  not  long  after  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  whence  he  was  carried  to  Win- 
chefter,  tried  there,  Novemher  17,  and  condemned  to  die. 
That  there  was  fomething  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy  againft 
the  king  was  generally  believed  ;  yet  it  nevrer  was  proved  that 
he  was  engaged  in  it:  and  perhaps  the  beft  means  to  clear 
him  may  be  the  very  trial  upon  which  he  was  condemned  ; 
wherein  the  barbarous  partiality  and  foul  language  of  the  at- 
torney-general Coke  broke  out  fo  glaringly,  that  he  was  ex- 
pofedfor  it,  even  upon  the  public  theatre.  After  this,  Rawlegh 
was  kept  near  a  month  at  Winchefter,  in  daily  expectation  of 
death  ;  and  that  he  expected  nothing  lefs  is  plain  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  which  is  printed  among  his  works. 

Being  reprieved,  he  was  committed  prilbner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  lay  many  years  ;  his  lady  living  with 
him,  and  bringing  him  another  fon,  named  Carew,  within 
the  year.  His  eftate  was  at  fir  ft  reflored  to  him,  but  taken 
again,  and  given  to  the  king's  minion  Robert  Car,  afterwards 
earl  of  Somerfet.  Rawlegh  found  a  great  friend  in  Henry,  the 
king's  eldeft  fon,  who  laboured  to  procure  him  his  eft  ate, 
and  had  nearly  effected  it ;  but,  that  hopeful  and  difcerning 
prince  dying  in  1612,  all  his  views  were  at  an  end.  The 
prince  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  "  no  king  but  his  father 
would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a  cage."  During  his  confinement, 
lie  devoted  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  to  reading  and  wri- 
ting, and  indeed  the  productions  of  his  pen  at  this  time  are 
fo  many  and  fo  weighty,  that  one  is  apter  to  look  on  him  as 
a  collegian  than  a  captive ;  as  a  ftudent  in  a  library,  than  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower.  His  writings  have  been  divided  into 
poetical,  epiflolary,  military,  maritimal,  geographical,  poli- 
tical, philofophical,  and  hiftorical.  But,  how  elaborately  fo- 
ever  many  of  thefe  pieces  are  allowed  by  others  to  be  written, 
he  looked  on  them  onlv  as  little  excurfions  or  fallies  from  his 
grand  work,  "  The  Hiflory  of  the  World  ;"  the  firft  volume 
of  which  was  publifheci  in  1614,  folio,  and  deduces  things  to 
the  end  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  As  to  the  ftory  of  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  burned 
becaufe  the  firft  had  fold  fo  flowly  that  it  had  ruined  his  book-' 
feller,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  notice  ;  iinee  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  firft  part  did  fell  fo  flowly,  there  being  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  it  printed,  by  that  very  bookieller,  within  three  years 
after  the  firft.  Befides,  Sir  Walter  himielf  has  told  us,  that, 
though  he  intended  and  had  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  vo- 
lume, vet  he  was  perfuadcd  to  lay  them  alide  by  the  death  of 
prince  Henry,  to  whom  they  were  directed  :  and,  if  we  ihould 
allow  his  mind  might  change,  yet  the  courfe  of  his  life  after- 
wards left  no  room  for  any  iuch  performance. 

Some 
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Some  have  fancied,  that  the  merit  of  this  wort  procured 
fiis  releafement  Irom  the  Tower  ;  but  there  feems  little  founda- 
tion for  that  opinion,  fince  king  James  is  known  to  have  ex- 
preffed  fome  diflike  to   it.     But  whatever  procured  it,  as  no 
doubt    it    was  his    money   that  did,  the   mine -adventure  to 
Guiana  was  made  ufe  of  to  the  king  ;  and  we  find  him  ac- 
tually abroad  March    25,   1616.     In    Auguft  he  received  a 
commiflion  from  the  king  to  go  and  explore  the  golden  mines 
at  Guiana  ;  but  did  not  let  oft  from  Plymouth  till  July  1617. 
In  the  mean  time  his  defign,  being  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards, 
was  defeated :  and,  his  eldeft  fon    Walter  being  killed  by  the 
Spaniards   at    St..  Thome,  the   town  was   burnt   by   captain 
Key  mis,    who,    being   reproached  by  Sir    Walter  for  his   ill 
conduct  in  this  affair,  killed  himielf.     Upon  this,   the  Spanifh 
ambafTador  Gundamor  making  heavy  complaints  to  the  king, 
a  proclamation  was  publiihed  immediately  againft  Rawlegh  and 
his  proceedings,  and  threatening  punimment  in  an  exemplary 
manner,     Rawlegh  landed  at  Plymouth  in  July   1618  ;  and, 
though  he  heard  the  court  \vas  sxafperated  by  the  Spanifh  am- 
•baffador,  firmly  refolved   to  go  to  London.     He   was  arrefted 
on  his  journey  thither  ;  and   finding,  as  he  approached,   that 
no  apology  could   fave  him,  repented  of  not  having  made  his 
efcape  while  he  had  it  in  his  power.      He  attempted  it  after  he 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,    but  was  feized   in  a  boat  upon 
the  Thames.     It  was  found,  however,   that  his  life   could  not 
he  touched  for   any  thing  which   had  been  done  at  Guiana  : 
therefore  a  privy  feal  was  fent  to  the  judges,  forthwith  to   or- 
der execution,  in  confequence  of  his  former  attainder.     This 
manner  of  proceeding  was  thought  extra-judicial  at  firft  ;  but 
at  length  he  was  brought,  Oftober  28,  to   the  King's  bench 
bar   at  Weftminiler,  and    there   alked,  if  he   couid   fay  any 
thing,   why  execution   mould  not   be  awarded  !   To   this    he 
laid,  that  "  he  hoped  the  judgement  he  reqeived  to  die  fo  long 
iince  cou!d  not  now  fee  t- rained   to   take  away  his  life;  iince, 
by  his  majefty's  commifiion  for  his  late.voyage,  it  was  implied 
to  be  reitored,  in  giving   him  power  as  marihai  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  others  :"  and  of  this  he  had  been  allured  by  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  then  lord-keeper,  when  he  exprefled  fome  fo- 
licitude  for  a  pardon  in  form,  before  he  fet  lail   for  Guiana,, 
Notwith  (landing  this,  fentence  of  death  was  patTe.d  upon  him; 
and  he  was  beheaded  the  next  day  in  Old  Palace-yard,  when  he 
fuffered  his  fate  with  great  magnanimity.     His  body  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Margaret's,  Weitminfter  ;  but  his  hea/i  was  pre- 
ferved  by  his  family  many  years.     The  putting  this  great  and 
extraordinary  man  to  death  thus  injurioufly,  to  pleafe  the  Spa- 
niards, gave   the  higheft  offence  then  ;   and   has   been  men- 
tioned with  general  indignation  ever  iince.     Burner,  fpeaking 
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of  certain  errors  in  James  I's  reign,  proceeds  thus :  "  Befides 
thefe  public  actings,  king  Tames  differed  much,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  people,  by  his  ftiange  way  of  ufng  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  that  age,  Sir  Walter  R.nvlegh  ,  againft  whorrt 
the  proceedings  at  firit  were  cenfured,  but  the  laft  pur*  of 
them  was  thought  both  barbarous  and  illegal/'  And  a  little 
farther:  "the  firft  condemnation  of  him  was  ve'ybl.:ck; 
but  the  executing  him  after  fo  many  years,  and  fter  em- 
ployment that  had  been  given  him,  was  counted  a  bar;  ai-jus 
facrificing  him  to  the  Spaniards.'5 

Sir  Walter  was  tall,  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  well  fhaped, 
xiid  not  too  ilender;  his  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  and  full  and 
the  features  and  form  of  his  face  fuch  as  they  appear  before 
the  laft  edition  of  his  hiftory  in  1736.  His  taile  in  drefs, 
both  civil  and  military,  was  magnificent,  Of  the  latter  fort,- 
his  armour  was  fo  rare,  that  we  are  told  part  of  it  was  for  its 
curiofity  preferved  in  the  Tower :  and  his  civil  wardrobe  was 
richer,  his  cloaths  being  adorned  with  jewels  of  great  value. 
The  truth  is,  the  richneis  of  his  apparel  was  made  matter  of 
reproach  to  him  ;  but,  though  lie  was  undoubtedly  pleafed 
with  the  diftindtion,  he  was  tar  from  making  it  the  end  of  his 
ambition  :  for,  how  much  he  excelled  in  arms  abroad,  counfel 
at  home,  and  letters  in  general,  hiftory  and  his  own  writings 
have  made  fufficiently  notorious. 

RAWLEY  (Dr.  WILLIAM),  the  learned  chaplain  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  editor  of  his  Works,  was 
born  at  Norwich  about  the  year  1588.  He  was  of  Bene't- 
college  in  Cambridge  ;  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1604, 
a  mailer's  in  1608,  a  bachelor  of  divmity's  in  1615,  and  a 
doctor's  in  1621.  About  Lady-day,  i6oq,  he  was  chofen  fel- 
low of  his  college,  took  holy  orders  in  1011,  and  was  infti- 
tuted  to  the  redlory  of  Landbeach  neai  Cambridge  in  January, 
1616.  Lanubcach  is  a  living  in  the  gift  of  Bene't-college  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  was  prefented  to  it  ''  per  hon.  viruin  Francif- 
cum  Baconuni  Mil.  Reg.  Maj.  Advocatum  Generalem,  ejuf- 
dem  Reftoriae,  pro  hac  unica  vice,  rztione  concellioms  Ma- 
pjftri  et  Sociorum  Coll.  C.  C.  (uti  aflerebatur)  patroni." 
He  held  this  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  June  18, 
1667;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  other  preferment, 
which  may  feem  fomewhat  marvellous,  when  it  is  cqnfidered, 
that  he  was  not  only  domeAic  chaplain  to  Lord  Verulam, 
who  had  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  well  as  the 
raoft  affectionate  regard  for  his  perlon,  but  chaplain  alfo  to 
the  kings  Charles  I.  and  If. 

On  a  tlat  marble  near  the  communion-table,  in  the  church 
of  La  1-cach,  there  is  the  following  infcription  over  him  : 
"  Hie  jacet  Gulielmus  Rawley,  S.  T.  Dc)dor,  vir  Gratiis 

et 
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et  Mulis  ex  sequo  charus,  fereniiT.  regibns  Car.  I.  &.  II.  a  fa- 
cris,  D.  Fran.  Vcrulamio  facellanus  primus  atque  ultimus, 
cujus  opera  iumma  cum  fide  edita  ei  debenc  liierae.  Uxorem 
habuit  Barbaram,  ad  latus  mariti  pofitam,  Jo.  Wixted  alder- 
nianni  nuper  Cantabr.  fiiiam :  ex  ea  filium  fufcepit  unicurn 
Gulielmum,  in  cujus  cineribus  falis  hand  parum  latet.  Eccle- 
liam  hanc  per  annos  quinquaginta  prudens  adminiirravit. 
Tandem  placide,  ut  vixit,  in  Domino  obdormivit,  A.  D. 
1667,  fun.  18;  aetat.  79.'' 

RAW  LIN  SON   (THOMAS),  knt.  elded  furviving  fon  of 
Daniel   Rawlinfon  [A],  citizen  and  wine-merchant  of  Lon- 
don, descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  at  Graif- 
dale,   in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  was  born  in   the  parifli  of 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  in  Fenchurch-flreet,  London,  March 
1647  j   appointed   fheriff  of  London  by  James  II.  1687,  co- 
lonel of  the  white  regiment  of  trained  bands,  and  governor  of 
Bridewell  and    Bethlem  hofpitals,    1705,  and,  in  1706,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,   when  he   beautified   and   repaired  Guild- 
hall, as   appears  by   an  infcriution    in  the  great  porch.     He 
mairied    Mary,  eldeil  daughter   of  Richard   Taylor,  efq.    of 
Turnham-green,  with  whom  he  lived  27  years,   and  by  whom 
he  had  15  children.      ?=he  died  at  Chelfea,  Feb.   21,   1724-5, 
aged  63.     He    died  in  his  own   pariib,   November    2,   1705, 
and  was   buried    with    his    father,   who    died    in    1679,    aged 
66  [B].       Of    his  children,     four    daughters,    Anne-Maria, 
Mary,   Margaret,  Sufan  ;   and  two  fons,  both  named   Daniel, 
died  before  him.      William  died  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Ant- 
werp.    John,  of  Little  Leigh  in  Chefhire,  efq.  died  January 
n,    1753-     Tempeft,  the   youngeft   fon,  by  profeffion  a  dry- 
ialter,  died  January,    i,    1737. — Sir    Thomas  Rawlinfon,.    it 
may  be  added,  had   been  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at    the 
trial  of  Alderman  Corniih ;  and  was  elected  iheriff  by  royal 

mandate  [cl 

RAW- 

[A]  Daniel  Rawlinfon  has  a  monu-  tithes,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter, 
ment  in  Sc.  Dionis  B.ickchurch,  with  and  175.  alfo.  out  of  the  tenement?, 
his  wife  Margaret,  his  eUiell  fon  Da-  and  iz  acres  of  glebe  of  the  faid  reg- 
niel,  his  daughters  Elizabeth,  and  tory,  and  61.  out  of  Pennington  rec- 
Mary,  wife  of  Mazine,  eiq.  Strype's  tory  and  other  rents,  &c.  amounting 
Survey  of  London,  B.  If.  p.  154.  it  in  the  whol-i  to  upwards  of  85!.  pec- 
appears  by  the  printed  wilt  of  Dr.  Ri-  ami.  which  he  left  in  truit,  as  here- 
chard  Raw-Union,  that  Daniel  left  after  flatc-d. 

him    a     fee-farm    rent     of    42!.    per  '  [B]  A  portrait  of  him,  whole  length, 

arm.    iifuins   out   of    the   redlory    and  in  Lord  Mayor's  habit,  by  Knellcr,  waa 

parifti-church  of  Ulverfton,  and  othef  engraved  by  G.Vertue,  1719. 

[e]   His  epitaph  at  St.  Dionis  Backchurch  is  here  copied  : 
Juj-ita  eolumnam  (cui  adhseret  Avorum  Moaumentum).  re^uieicit  pars  magua 

Gentis  RA\V  LINSDX;  AN.V,  viz. 
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RAWLINSON  (THOMAS),  Efq.  for  whom  Mr.  Addifon 
is  faid  to  have  intended  his  chara£ter  of  Tow  Folio,  in  the  Tatler, 
No.  158,  but  with  infinitely  too  fatirical  a  vein,  was  a  great 
collefror  of  books  ;  and  himfelf  a  rnan  of  learning,  as  well 
as  patron  of  thofe  who  were  fo.  Maittaire  has  dedicated  to 

<  Ab  antiqua  &  honefta  Stirpe  apud  Brigantes  ortus; 

Virtute  fua  illuftns  : 

Principi  fuo  JACOBO  IF  P.  O.  M.  fidelis ; 

Inter  Equeftris  Ordinis  Viros  cooptatus,  Sc  ex  ejufdem 

Regis  mandate  Conful  Londinenris  renunciatus,  Anno 

M,DO,LXXXVI[. 

Poftea  Legionis  Civicae  Albae  Chiliarcha  nominate,  &  Prsefes 
Hofpitiorum  de  Bridewell  &  Bethlem  uno  fere  Curatorum 

animo  eledus  MDCCV. 
Anno  demum  ifto  mirabili  MDCCVI.  arbitrio  popularis  aurae  in 

Prasturam-  hujufce  Urhis  eveflus. 
In  omnibus  Vitas  Officiis  Civis  boni  &  PARENT  is  amantiffimi  partes 

Acfpicio  fatis  felici  ademplevit : 

Probus,  innocuns,  malarum   artium  expers,  in  exequenda  Juftitia  &  dirimendi^ 
popularium  Litibus  nee  Prece  nee  Pretio  ad  alterutram 

partem  inclinatns : 
JEris  alieni  non  appetens,  nee  fui  profuiV,  fine  omni  dedecore  tenax  : 

De  omnibus  denique,  quibns  innouiit,  bene  meritus  eft. 

Ju  Uxorem  afcivit  Mariam   Filiam    natu  maximam   Ricardi  Tayler,  Armig.  de 
Tuinham  Green  io  com.  Middlefex.  quacum  27  annos  degebat  placidos,  &  15 
Liberoi  um  Pater  evafit. 
Jn  hac  Parochia  natus  fuit  ille  THOMAS,  menfe  Martio,  M,DC,XLVII.  &  e  vivis 

^xcedens  u  Novemhris  M,DCC,VIII.  ad  paternos  pedes  inhnmams. 
In    eodem    cum    patre   conquiefcunt  -Sepvilchro    quinque   Thomae    &    Marias 

Liiieri,   viz. 

ANNA  MARIA,  nata  26  Mart.  1682  ;  denata  28  Mart.  1687. 
DANIEL,  natus  30  Decemb.  1683  ;  denatus  14  Mali,  1686. 
MARIA,  nata  3  Julii,  &  denata  ;6  ejufdem  rnenfis,   1685. 
MAKGARETTA,  nata  14  Jubi,  &  denata  13  Septembr.  1686. 
SUSANNA  MARIA,  nata  8  Septembr.    1688.   non  minus   corpus  is   quam  animi 
forma  confpicua,    flagrant!    in  Deum    zelo,    religiofo   in   parentes  Audio,    c^ 
animi  viribus,  ultra  cetatem,    ab   omni   parte  illnftris.     R.iptim,  licet  matur^ 
coslo,  ad  cosleftem  properavit  chorum  diuxiecennis,  io  Septtm'^r.  17^0. 
DANIEL  alter  ab  Indus  Oi-'ient^libus  rediens,  ftbre  &  dyfeivena  correptus,  astatis 
fuse  anno  18,  o'biit  37  Decemb.  1705,  Gallacutoe  &  in  S.mclae  Helenas  infula 
fepultup. 
-J-lanc    ofiicii,     beneficiorum     memores,     &    amoris    tefieram     qualemcumque 

Mariio,  P;itri,  &  Farnilias  optimis  M    '  . 

MARIA  Uxor,  THOMAS  RAWLTNSON,  Armip.  RICAKD.US,   LL.D. 
MARIA,  GULIELMUS,  ANNA,  HONOR,   JOHANNES,  CON^TANTINUS, 

&:  TEMPEST,  Liheri  fuperftites: 

Qui,    ad  fublevandos    hujus  P.Mochix    pauperiores,    annuos  quqAJam  proventns 
ea  gayt-re,  ta  lege,  ut  Familisc  memoria  perennetur,  quantum  in 
illis  eft,  &  nitor  hujus  jyiarmoris,  cura'iti>nis  Ecclefise 

Guardian!?,  a  fqualoribus  vindic^ti  i. 
MARIA  Vidua  THOM^L  Equitis  obiit  CKELSEG^E,  com.  Midd.  21  Feb. 

M,DCC,XXTV-V.  ^Etat.  LXIII. 
THOMAS  Filins  natu  maximum  THO.  &  MARI.C,  ohut  6  Aug.  M,DCC,XXV. 

&  in  EccleJia  D.'Botulnhi,  prope  Alderf^ate,  f.-pul:us,  7£tat.  44- 

GULIELMUS  ex  Filiis  THOM^,   Efq.  Anr.  •  atus  VIII.    Maii  M,DC.XCIII. 

obiit  VII.  Apnl.  N.  S.  M',DCC,XXXII.  &  ANTVERPIJE  Sepultus. 

Of  this  monument  there  is  a  copper-plate,  .is  well  as  of  the  perfon  it  comme- 
mor.tes;  the  latter  by  Vertue,  taken  from  a  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knelier  at 
JSridewejJ  ljufpital,  of  which  he  was  preudent, 

him 
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his  edition  of  Juvenal  :  and  Hearne's  publication,  inti- 
tuled "  Aluredi  Beverlacenfis  Annales,  &c."  was  printed 
from  the  original  MS.  in  this  gentleman's  pofTeffion.  Very 
numerous  indeed  were'  the  communications  that  editor  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinibn,  for  all  which,  to  do 
him  but  juftice,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  expreffing  his 
gratitude.  While  Mr.  Rawlinibn  lived  in  Gray's  Inn,  he 
had  four  chambers  fo  completely  filled,  that  his  bed  was  re- 
moved out  into  the  paffage.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Lon- 
don-houfe,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bifhops  of  London,  in 
Alderfgate-  Street,  where  he  died  Auguft  6,  1725,  aged  44, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of'  St.  Botolph  Alderfgate.  In 
London-houfe  his  library  was  fold  after  his  deceafe  ;  and  there 
alfo  lived  and  died  his  brother  Richard,  who  left  a  portrait  of 
his  brother  Thomas  in  crayons,  another  of  himfelf,  and  ano- 
ther of  Nicolas  Salmon,  LL.D.  the  antiquary,  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  all  afterwards  revoked.  His  MSS.  took 
1  6  days  to  fell,  from  March  4,  1733-4  [A].  The  catalogue 
of  his  library  confifh  of  nine  parts.  The  amount  of  the  five 
£r£l  parts  was  2409!. 

lit  part,   Dec.  17,  21,  price  is.    1  fo,d  fc    Tfa     Ba[]  rf 
2d  part,  March  1721-2,   is.         J 
4th  part,  April  1723,  price  is.  by  Tho.  Bailard. 
6th  part,   at  London-houfe,  Alderfgate  -flreet,  March  1726, 
by  Charles  Davis,  is.  6d. 

9th  part,  at  Paul's  Coffee-houfe,  October,  1727,  and  19 
following  days,  by  Tho.  Ballard,  is. 

Other  parts,  by  Thomas  Ballard  and  C.Davis,  1727-8, 
took  22  and  23  days;  1729,  26  and  30  days  ;  1732,  18  and 
2.6  days  [B]. 

RAWLINSON  (RICHARD),  an  eminent  antiquary,  and 
great  benefactor  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  the  fourth. 
fon  of  Sir  Thomas  ;  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  gentleman  commoner,  and 
proceeded  M.  A.  and  grand  compounder  1713,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by  diploma 
1719.  He  was  F.  R,  S,  and  became  F.  S.  A.  May  10,  1727. 
He  was  greatly  acceflary  to  the  bringing  lo  light  many  defcrip- 
tions  of  countres  ;  and,  intending  one  of  Oxford/hire,  had 
collected  materials  from  Wood's  papers,  &c.  had  many  plates 
and  circulated  printed  queiies,  but  received  ac- 


[A]  See  fome  of  them  in  Brit.  Top.  that  tbe   fale  of  Mr.  Thosnas  Rawlin- 

vnl.  I.    p.    117,216,    217,    230,    337  fan's  library  was  one  of  the  firft  events 

338,    425,   451,    642—  Vol.   11.    317,  he  remembei  ed  u^>on  engaging  nn  bufi- 

407,  416,  429,  789.  nefs  ;.  and  that  't  was  the   largeft  coi- 

f's]' Mr.  Charles  Marfh,  late  book-  lection    at  that   time    known   to  have 

fshei-   at  Charing-  crofs,    ufed    to   fay,  been  offered  to  the  public, 

counts 
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counts   onlv  of  two  narifhes,  which  in   fome  decree  anfwercd 

^^  •    -i 

the  defign,  and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  it.  In  this  worlc 
were  to  be  included  the  Antiquities  of  ihe  city  of  Oxford, 
which  Wood  promifed  when  the  Englifh  copy  of  his 
**  Hiftoria  &  Antiquitates  Oxon."  was  to  be  published,  and 
whicli  have  fince  been  faithfully  tranfcribed  from  his  papers, 
and  much  enlarged  and  corrected  from  ancient  original  autho- 
rities. All  Dr.  Rawlinfon's  collections  for  the  country,  chietiy 
culled  from  Wood,  or  picked  up  from  information,  and  dif- 
pofed  by  hundreds  in  feparate  books,  in  each  of  which  feveral 
parifhes  are  omitted,  would  make  but  one  8vo.  volume.  But 
he  made  large  collections  "for  the  continuation  of  Wood's 
*'  Athena;  Oxonienfes"  and  "  Hiftory  of  Oxford,"  and  for 
an  account  of  "  Non-compilers"  at  the  Revolution  ;  which, 
together  with  fome  collections  of  Hearne's,  and  note-books 

O 

of  his  own  travels,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Oxford.  The  Life  of  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  hifto- 
riographer  of  the  moil  famous  Univetfity  of  Oxford,  with 
an  account  of  his  nativity,  education,  works,  &c.  collected 
and  compofed  from  MSS.  by  Richard  Rawlinfon,  gent,  com.- 
moner  of  St,  John's  college,  Oxon,  was  printed  at  London 
in  1711.  A  copy  of  this  life,  with  MS.  additions  by  the  au- 
thor, is  in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  publiihed  Propofals  for 
an  "  Hiftcry  cf  Eton  College,  1717  ;"  and,  in  1728,  "  Petri 
.Abarlarcli  Abbatis  Ruyenfis  &  HeloifTae  Abbatiffje  Paracletenrjs 
Epiftolse,"  'Bvo.  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead.  The  books,  whofe 
publications  he  promoted,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  "  Hiftory 
and  Antiquities  of  Winchefter,  1715,"  Svo.  "  Hiftory  and 
.Antiquities  of  Hereford,  1717,"  8vo.  "  Hiftory  and  Anti- 
quities of  Rochefter,  1717,  1723,"  8vo.  "  Infcriptions  on 
tombs  in  Bunhill-nelds,  1717,"  8vo.  "  Hiilory  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Churches  of  Salilbury  and  Bath,  1719,  1/23," 
8vo.  "  Aubrey's  Hiftory  of  Surrey,  1719,"  5  vols,  8vo. 
*'  Norden's  Delineation  of  Northamptonshire,  1720,"  8vo. 
*'  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Glaftonbury,  Oxford,  1722," 
8vo.  In  1728,  he  translated  and  printed  Fiefnoy's  "  New 
['-•i'cthod  of  ftudy ing  Hiftory,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  chief 
HiPcorians,"  2  vois.  8vo.  But  his  principal  work  was  "  The 
,;:r!iih  Topographer,  or,  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  all  ths 
Pieces  that  have  been  written  relating  to  the  Antient  Natural 
Hiftory  or  Topographical  Defcription  of  any  Part  of  Eng- 
j;ln.nd,  1720,"  Svo.  the  plan  of  which  has  been  fo  much  aug- 
mented and  improved  in  the  two  editions  of  the  "  Britilh 
Topography."  In  1750,  he  gave,  by  indenture,  the  yearly 
fmn  of  87!.  1 6s.  8d.  being  the  rents  and  profits  of  various. 
which  he  inherited  under  the  will  of  his  grandfather 
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Daniel  Rawlinfon  [c],  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the 
maintenance  and  fupport  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lefture  or  pro- 
feiforlhip  for  ever.  To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  gave, 
by  will,  a  fmall  freehold  and  copyhold  eftate  at  Fulham,  on 
condition  that  they  did  not,  upon  any  terms,  or  by  any  ftra- 
tagem,  art,  means,  or  contrivance  how  foever,  increafe  or 
add  to  their  (then)  number  of  150.  members,  honorary  mem- 
bers on!v  exceptec!.  He  alfo  made  them  a  conilclerabie  be- 
qneit  of  dies  and  matrices  ot  Englilh  leafs  and  medals,  all  his 
collection  of  feals[n],  charters,  drawings  by  Vertueand  other 
artiits,  and  other  antiquities  ;  ten  walnut-tree  book-cafes, 
which  had  been  p-iven  to  his  Lite  brother  Thomas  by  the  then 

O  J 

earl  of  Pembroke,  and  four  mahogany  preffes,  all  marked  P, 
all  his  r  ngliih  prints  of  which  they  had  not  duplicates,  and 
a  q;'.it-.ent  of  5!.  per  ann.  in  Norfolk,  for  a  good  medal  for 
the  be  it  defcription  on  any  Engliih,  Saxon,  Roman,  or 
Greek,  coin,  or  other  antiquity  not  before  treated  of  or  in 
print  ;  bur,  relenting  foine  fuppofed  want  of  deference  to  iin- 
gularities  and  dictatorial  fpirit,  and  Ibme  reflections  on  his 
own  and  his  friend's  honour,  in  an  imputation  of  libeling  the 
Society  in  the  public  papers,  he.  by  a  codicil  made  and  ligned 
at  their  houfe  in  Chancery-lane,  revoked  the  whole  [E],  and 
excluded  ail  fellows  of  this  or  the  Royal  Society  from  any  be- 
neiit  from  his  benefactions  at  Oxford,  which,  belide*  his  An- 


[c]  In  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  Fen- 
church-itreet,  isa  handfome  white  mar- 
ble monument  of  the  Compofiie  ordtr, 

adorned    with    Death's   head,  a  cherub, 
&c.  and  bearing  this  infcription  : 

"  H.  S.  E. 

Svib  marrnore  pro;  e  pofito, 

In  expeflationem  heafos  RefurrectioniF, 

Corpus  DANMELIS  RAWLIN  SON, 

Civis  &  Oer.OjHi'K  LonJinenfiv, 

Honetl.i  .Sc  antiqaa  farniliu  Gr.ifdalire 

Agro  LancaHrenfi  oriundi. 
Si  nnnos  fpe-Mes,  {'a'  is  «!iu  vixit  ; 

ani:os  ; 


Si  anirno  agitaia 
c-narn:  a  mor'e  a^rep'ai?  eft. 
O).  it  r\:.no  pctatis  LXV. 
1679. 


Margaret^  Ux  <r, 
Daniel  nlins  r\\\\\  maximus, 

Fliz  betha  filia, 

Mana  filia,  qua:  fiiit 

Uxcr  Johnnnis  Muzine,  Armigeii, 

hi  Ra\vlinfon  Mnzme 
Infans,   n  -('••'-.  &    unir.a    Mar.ae    proles. 

Monnmentum   hoc 
Fatris  rnc,iior.a?  facrum  1*.  P. 


THOMAS  RAWZ.INSON  Filius, 
Superftiruni  natu  maximus." 
From  an  elder  broilier  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel Rawlinibn,  the  late  Sir  Tiiomas 
Rawlinfon,  Knt.  Aldeiman  of  London, 
Sheriff  in  the  year  174$,  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1754,  and  prefi- 
dent  of  Sr,  Bartholomew's  holpital, 
deducefi  his  pedigree.  Of  this  we  are 
informed  by  his  on'y  fun,  the  prefent 
Sir  Walter  Rawlinfon,  Knt.  of  Stow 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

[D]  See  bis  feah  enumerated   in  the 
Britiih  Topograpliy,  v.-l.   J.  465,  482, 
vol.  11,40.  96,  134    177,  291. 

His  plates,  vol.  I.  390,  419,  454» 
464,  492,  494,  5cS,  515,  537,  544, 
55->  553»  64J>  717.— vol.  IJ.  50,  89, 
141,  150,  164  106,  2157,  295,  309, 
381,  474,  476,  6?9,  702,  715. 

Dravvisig"-  a  :d  Mh.-%.  vol.  I.  188,  337, 
339,41^499,  510,  siq,  534,  Oj>;, 
615.— vol.  II  59,  75,  ^5,  95,  106, 
155,  286,  468,  701. 

[E]  One     reafon,     a'rong     otlier4', 
winch  l.e  gave'fiT  this,  was,  that  their 
t'.iei    fecretary,    IvJr.  Gordon,    was   a 
Scotdiman. 


glo- 
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glo-Saxon  endowment,  were  extremely  considerable ;  indu* 
ding,  befides  a  number  of  books  with  and  without  MS.  notes, 
all  his  feaJs,  Engliih  and  foreign,  his  antique  marbles,  and 
other  curiofities ;  his  copper-plates  relative  to  fevera)  counties, 
his  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  medals,  part  of  his 
collect 'on  of  Engliih  medals,  his  feries  of  medals  of  Louis 
XIV  and  XV.  a  feries  of  medals  of  the  Popes,  which  Dr. 
Rawlinfon  fuppoied  to  be  one,  of  the  moft  complete  collections 
in  Europe;  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  MSS.  which  he 
ordered  to  be  iafeiy  locked  up,  and  not  to  be  opened  till  feveu 
years  after  his  cleceafe[p].  His  mufic,  MS.  and  printed,  he 
gave  to  the  Mufic-fchool  at  Oxford-  He  died  at  IHington, 
April  6,  1755;  and  in  the  fame  year  was  printed,  "The 
Deed  of  Truft  and  Will  of  Richard  Rawlinfon,  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift  college,  Oxford,  Doctor  £>f  Laws  ;  concerning  his 
endowment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lecture,  and  other  benefac- 
tions to  the  college  and  univerfity."  He  left  to  Hertford-col- 
le^e  the  eftate  in  i"  iilham  before -mentioned,  and  to  the  college 
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of  St.  John  the  Baptift  the  bulk  of  his  eftate,  amounting  to 
near  700!.  a  year,  a  plate  of  archbiihop  Laud,  thirty-one  vo- 
lumes of  Parliamentary  Journals  and  Debates;  a  fet  of  the 
*'  Fcedera,"  all  his  Greek,  Roman,  and  Englifh,  coins  not 
given  to  the  Bodleian  library,  all  his  plates  engraved  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  the  annuity  for  the 
prize-medal,  and  another  to  the  heft  orator.  The  produce  of 
certain  rents  bequeathed  to  St.  John's  college  were,  after  40 
years  accumulation,  to  be  laid  out  in  purchafe  ot  an  eftate, 
whofe  profits  were  to  be  a  falary  to  a  keeper  of  the  Afhmo- 
lean  Mufeum,  being  a  mailer  of  arts,  or  batchelor  in  civil 
law  ;  and  all  legacies  refufed  by  the  Univerfity  or  others  to 
center  in  this  college.  To  the  hofpitals  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  for  the,  ufe  of  the  incurables  of  the  latter  he  left 
aool.  and  ten  guineas  as  an  equivalent  for  the  monthly  coffee 
which  he  had  received  in  Bethlehem  common  room  :  but,  if 
they  did  not  give  up  the  picture  of  his  father  banging  in  .their 
hall,  in  order  to  its  being  put  up  in  the  Manfion-houie,  they 

[F]  Dr.  Taylor  xvns  perfuadecl   that  bnry,  by  whom  it  was  lent  to  Cam- 

this  precaution  was  taken  by  the  Dodor  bridge.     The   papers,   however,  which 

to  prevent  the  right  owners' recovering  Dr.    Rawlinfon    i!e fired   migui   not   be 

their  own.    He  fuppofed  .that  Dr.  Raw-  msde  public   till  after  his  death,  were 

linfon  mace  no  ftniple  of  buying  .-.11  th.it  his  Collections  tor  a  Continuation  of  the 

was  brought  to  him;  and  that,  a-nong  "  Athenae  Oxonieofes,*1  with  Hearne's 

the  ret\,   the  MS.   and   printed   copy  of  Diane*,    and    two    other    MSS.       The 

DemorHienes,   which  was  loll  on  the  whole  are  now  open  for  any  one.  who 

roa;',   and   the    detainer   of     wh'ch    he  wifhes     to    confult     them. — Hillorical 

had   curled   very   clatlkally,   would    be  paliages  collected   by  him    from  Wood 

found   among   tl.e  fpoil.     '1  he  MS.be-  were  printed  as  a  fupplement  to  Wood's 

longed  to  James  HamEj  efq.  of  SaliT-  life,  Oxford,  1777,  YJ!.  II- f.  249- 

were 
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were  to  forfeit  the  larger  fum,  and  receive  only  the  fmaller. 
This  picture,  after  it  had  hung  up  at  the  Maniion-houfe  for 
fome  years,  without  any  companion,  in  a  forlorn,  neglected, 
itate,  and  received  confjderable  damage,  the  prefent  Sir  Walter 
Rawlinibn  obtained  leave  of  the  court  of  Aldermen  ( being 
then  himfelf  a  member  of  that  body,  and  prefident  of  thofe 
hofpitals)  to  reilore  to  Bridewell.  It  is  one  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller's  belt  performances,  and  well  engraved  by  Vertue. 
CONST ANTINE,  another  brother,  is  mentioned  by  Richard 
Rawlinfon's  will,  as  then  reficling  at  Venice  [G],  to  whom  he 
gave  the  copper-plate  of  his  father's  portrait,  and  all  family- 
pidlures,  except  his  father's  portrait  by  Kneller,  which  was 
given  to  the  Vintners  company,  of  which  his  father  was 
a  member.  He  left  him  alfo  his  rents  in  Paul's -head  court, 
Fenchurch-ftreet,  jointly  with  his  fitters,  Mary  Rawiinfon,  and 
Anne  Andrews,  for  life.  In  the  fame  will  is  mentioned  ano- 
ther brother,  JOHN,  to  whom  he  left  eftates  in  Devonihire- 
fireet,  London ;  and  a  nephew  THOMAS.  To  St.  John's 
college  he  bequeathed  alfo  his  diploma,  and  his  heart,  which 
is  placed  in  a  beautiful  marble  urn  againft  the  chapci-wall,  in- 
fcribed : 

"  Ubi  thefaurus,  ibi  cor. 

"  Ric-  RAWLINSON,  LL.  D.  &  ANT.  S.  S. 

**  Olim  hujus  Collegii  fuperioris  ordinis  Commenfalis, 

*c  Obiit  vi  Apr.  MDCCLV.V' 

His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault,  purchafed  by  him  in  the 
north  aile  of  St.  Giles's  church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  a 
plate  engraved  in  his  life-time,  with  this  infcription  : 

"  IYt8=  c-fflfjloy Velut  In  Speculum. 

Manet  omnes  nna  nox — Non  moriar  omnis. 

Hoc  Dormitorium  8  ped.  lat.  8  ped.  long. 

A  parochia  D.  Egidi  Oxon.  concefT.  25  Febr.  et. 

Facult,  Epifc.  confirmat.  5  Maii  J.  L.  Arm.  et* 

Affisn.  A.  D.  M,DCC,LIV. 

Pallida  rnors  tequo  pulfat  pede, 

Seniel  eft  calcanda  via  lethi. 

Ultima  Trmie. 

R.  RAWLINSON,  LL.D.  R.  &  A.  SS. 

Olim  Collegii  S.  Joannis  Bapt.  Oxon, 

/Superioris  Ordinis  Comm'enfalis, 

Obiit  vi  Apr.  MDCCLV.  set.  LXV.'J 

[G]    This    gentleman    Sir    Walter    many  year r,  an]  where  he  died  fan.  6, 
Raul.tufou  met  with  at  Venice,  in  ihe     167^, 
year    176?,    where    he    had     refideU 

When 


RAWLINSON. 

When  the  head  of  councilor  Layer,  who  was  executed 
for  being;  concerned  in  the  plot  of  1722  [H],  and  fixed  on 
Temple-bar,  was  blown  off,  and  taken  up  by  Mr.  John  Pearce, 
an  eminent  attorney  of  Tooke's  court,  and  agent  tor  the  Non- 
Curing  party,  Dr.  Rawlinion  purchafed  it  of  him  at  a  high 
price,  preferred  it  as  a  valuable  relic,  and  directed  that  it 
Should  be  buried  in  his  right  hand. 

His  library  of  printed  books  and  books  of  prints  was  fold 
by  auction  in  the  year  1756  ;  the  fale  lafted  50  days,  and  pro- 
duced 1164!.  There  T.vas  a  fecoiul  fale  of  upwards  of 
20,000  pamphlets,  reduced  into  lots  under  proper  heads,  with 
his  moil  uncommon,  rare,  and  odd,  books,  in  the  following 
year,  during  lodays;  which  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  a 
fale  of  the  Doctor's  fmgle  prini.3,  books  of  prinis,  and  draw- 
ings, which  lafted  8  days. 

RAWLINSON  (CHRISTOPHER),  of  Carkhall  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  eiq.  only  foil  of  Curwcn  Rawlinfon  of  the  fame  place, 
who  died  in  1689,  and  deicended  from  a  family  of  long  {land- 
ing in  High  Furnefs,  and  very  numerous  in  the  pariih  of 
Hawkihead  and  Colton[l],  was  collaterally  related  to  the  fub- 
je&s  of  the  three  foregoing  articles.  He  was  born  1677,  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  made  upper  commoner 
May  10,  1695,  and  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  his  applica- 
tion to  Saxon  and  Northern  literature.  Fie  publifhed,  whilit 
at  Queen's  College,  a  beautiful  edition  of  king  Alfred's 
Saxon  tranilation  of  "  Boethius  de  Coniolatiqne  Philofophiae, 
Qxon.  1698,"  8vo.  from  a  tranfcript,  by  Francifcus  Junius, 
of  a  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  collated  with 
one  in  the  Cotton  library.  The  "  Grammatica  Anglo-Sax- 
onica,  ex  Hickefiano  Thefauro  excerpta,"  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1711,  is  dedicated  to  this  gentleman,  in  the  following- 
words  :  "  Viro  eximio  Chriitophoro  Rawlinfon  Armigero, 
Literaturse  Saxonicae  Fautori  egregio,  hafce  breviculas  Inllitu- 
tiones  Grammaticas  dicat,  dedicat,  Editor."  He  left  behind 
him  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  among  which  are  many  re- 
lating to  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland,  of  which  copies  are 

[H]    Chriftopher    Layer,     a    young  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to 

couLifellor   of  the  Temple,  was  appie-  examine  him  in  relation  to  the  confpi- 

hended  in  the  middle  of  Sept.  1722,  and,  racy.    He  declined  making  any  dilco- 

attempting    his    efcape   next    day,    was  very,    and    was  executed     at    Tyburn 

overtaken  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  May  17,  1722,  and  his  head  fixed   upon 

He  was  examined  Sept.  21,  before  the  Temple-bar.     In  a  fhort  fpeech  he  juf- 

privy  council;  and,  after  a  trial  of   18  tified  what  he  had  done,  and  recom- 

hours,  in  the  King's  Bench,  on  an  ia-  mended  the  intereft  of  tlie  Pretender. 

dic"lment  tor  inlilting  men  in  Eitex  for  His  trial  was  printed  fonio  time  before 

the  Pretender's  iervice,  and  correfportd-  his  execution.      Tindal's    Continuation 

ing  witli  them,  was  convi6led,  and  re-  of  Rapin,  vol.  IV.  p.  666. 

ceived  fentence  of  death.     But,   being  [i]  Weft's  Hil^ory  of  Furnefs,  p.  263. 
reprieved  from  time  to  time,  the  Houle 

at 
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at  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming's  at  Rydal.  He  ordered  his  under 
coffin  to  be  heart  of  oak,  and  covered  with  red  leather  ;  and 
died  January  8,  1732-3,  aged  55.  At  the  North  end  of  the 
N.  tranfept  of  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Alban's  is  a  white 
marble  farccphagus,  with  a  figure  of  Hiftory  fitting  on  it, 
reclining  on  her  left  arm,  holding  in  her  hand  a  pen,  with 
which  ihe  writes  in  a  book,  while  two  other  books  lie  under 
her  feet.  Below  is  this  epitaph  : 

To  the  mamory  of 

Chriftopher  Rawlinfon,  of  Carle-hall  in  Cartrnel,  in  the  county  of 

Lancafter,  efq.  whofe  remains  are  depofited  in  a  vault  near  this  place. 

He  was  fon  of  Curwen  Rawlinfon,  member  of  parliament  for  the  towa 

of  Lancufter,  and  Elizabeth  Monk,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  loyal 

Nicholas  Monk,  lord  bifhop  of  Hereford,  broiler  to  Gen.  Monk 
duke  of  Albemarle.     The  faid  Chriftopher  was  of  Qneen's-college,  in  Oxford, 

and  published  the  Saxon  verfion  of "  Boethius  de  C^pfolatione 

"  Philofophrc"  in  the  Sxvon  language.     He  was  born  in  the  parifh  of 

Springfield  [K]   in  Eifex,  June  13,  1677,  and  died  in  Jan.  1733  [L]. 

This  monument  was  erected  purfuant  to  the  will  of  his  coufin  and 

co-heirefs  Mrs.  Mary  Blake,  youngeft  daughter  of  Roger  More 

of  Kirkby  Lonfdale,  in  the  county  of  Weitmoreland,  ferjeaoi  at  law, 

and  Catharine  Raxvlinfon.  fitter  of  the  faid  Curwen  Rawlinfon. 

For  this  gentleman's   pedigree  [M],  fee  "  Sandford's   Genea- 
ological  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  1707  ;" 

where 


[K]  Sandford    fays   at  "  Newhall."  when  they  fay  his  library,  which  was 

See  edit.  1707,  p.  4152.  the    largeft  collection    then   in    Great 

[L]    It  is  believed  the  editors  of  the  Britain,  was  fold  by  auction,  1733.     HJ.» 

"  Biographia  Britannica,"    vol.  Vf.  p.  epitaph  convi£ls  rhsm  of  a  miflake,  in 

237,   article   E.    Young,  note   B,    con-  dating  his  death  June  8,  1733. 
found  him   with   Thomas    Rawlinfon, 

[M]  King  Edward  IV.  by  Elizabeth  Lucy  (as  commonly  fuppofed,  but, 
according  to. Vincent,  by  J^ne  Shore)  had  iltue 

| 

Arthur  Plantagcnet,  Vifcount  Lijfle,  Governor  of  Calais  and  Km  of  the  Garter;  who, 
by  Elizabeth  Grey,  Sifter  and  Heir  to  John  Grey,  Vifcount  Li  fie,  had  ifTis 


I  I 

-Bridget.  Francis;   who  fir  ft  married  John  J-!:iifct  Efq.  (econtiiy, 

Tho.  Monk.,  Elq.  by  whom  ha  hr:d  ilfaa 
Anthony  Monk,  Efq.  who,  by  Mary,  Daughter  of  Richard  Arfcor,  Efq.  had  iffus 

Sir  Thomas  Monk,  Km.  who,  by  El;z?.berh,  Daughter  of 
Sir  George  Smith,  Kni.  had  iiiue 

i 1 H 

Thomas.          George,  Duke  cf  Albemarie,  Nicholas,  hwop   of  Hereford  ; 

Knt.  of  the  Garter,  &:c.  who  w;ho,  by   Safa^na,  Paushtei'  of 

by  Ann  Ciarges,  had  ifTue  Tho.  Rayne,  Efq.  had  i 

I 


Chriftopher,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Sec. 
I" 


Mary-Elizabeth  ;  who,  by  Curwen  Rawlinfon,  Efq.  had  i 

Chrivtopher  Rawlinfon,    Rlq.  fo 

ii  his  fiifl  Coufin  oi:c.  remoi  c  ,  s;  d 

Go 
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where  alfo  Is  a  print  [N]  of  the  monument  erected  by  him  K> 
his  grandfather  and  mother,  in   the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Cartmel,  in  Lancafhire.     There  are  two  engravings  of  him; 
one  in  a  wig  and  night-gown,  in  a   frame  of  oak-leaves,   en- 
graved by  Nutting,  with  his  initials  in  a  cipher  at  the  corners, 
and  his  arms  quartering  a  chevron  between  3  lions  heads,  and 
Ar  fretty  Gu.  a  chief  Az.    Another,  by  Nutting  alfo  (men- 
tioned in  Granger),  in  the  fame  plate  with  four  others,   viz. 
Robert,   his  grandfather  ;  Curwen,  his  father;   Elizabeth,  his 
mother,     and    Dr.    Nicolas   Monk,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  his 
mother's  father.     There   is  likewiie  a  mezzotinto  half-meet, 
by  Smith,  reprefenting  him  younger,  and  of  a  more  comely 
perfon,  than  either  of  the  engravings.     It  is  dated  "  Anno 
Chriiti  1701,  atatis  fuse  24," 

Godfather  *,  Chriflopher  Duke  of  Albe-     *  Standford  fays  both  the  Duke 
marie.  He  died  unmarried,  Jan.  8, 1733.      and  Duchefs  flood  Sponfors. 

Arms   of  the  Rawlinfons.     Gules;  two   Bars,  gemells,   between   3  Efcallops^ 
Argent Motto  5  Feftiua  lente. 

[N]  This  print   is  engraved  by  Nut-  and  only  fon,  who   married.     He  was 
ting,  and    infcribed   at  houom,  as   fol-  a    moll    accomphfhed     and    ingenious 
lows:    '«  Viro    nobili     &    ornatiffimo,  gentleman,    and     a     true    patriot;    fo 
*l  literarnm      patrono,       Chriflophoro  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  fervice  and 
"  Rawlinfon,    de    Caik,    in    comitatu  love  of    his  country,    and    died     in   it 
*'  Lancaftrise,   armigeio;  qui  ne   dulcis  1689,  aged  4?,  being  bnrgefs  for  Lan- 
"  memoria     avi      fui      bonorabilis      et  carter     in     the     PailiameHt     convened 
**  matris    chariffimae     pereat,     monu-  1688,  Jan.   22,  and  was  buried  in  the 
*'  reentum    hoc    sHernati    facrum    effe  chancel  of  St.  Mary's,  Warwick. 
"  volnit."       In   the  center  of   this  in-         Next   Robert    Raw  lint  on    lyeUi    the 
fcription    is    a   fhield,    quartering    the  remains  of  the   truly  pious  and  religi- 
armfc  of  Raulinfon,  Plantagenec,  Cur-  ous  Elizabeth  Rawlinforr,  wife  of  Cur- 
wen,  aud  Monk  ;  with  the  motto  of  the  wen  Rawlinfon  of  Lark,  efq.  (daugh- 
Rawiinfnns  affixed.     Tiie  epitaph  runs  ter   and   co-heir  of  the  loyal   Dr.  Ni- 
thns  :     "  Near    this     pbce     lyeth    the  cholas   Monk,   Lord    Bifhop   of  Here* 
body  of  that   mod:   learned   am!  honeil  for-d)  a  great  afYiilant  in  the    Reflora- 
counfsllor  at  law  Robert  Rawlinfon,  of  tion    to   h's   brother,    the    rooft    nobls 
Chuk   Hall  in   Canmtll  in   Lancaihire,  QJeorge    Monk     duke    of     Albem'aile, 
and   of  Gray's   Inn   in  Middlelex,  e1q.  and   ion  of  Sir  Thomas    Monk  of  Fo- 
t-I is  great   integrity,  joined   with  a  prc-  theridge  in    Oevonfhire,  knt.     She  was 
found   knowledge   of    t;,e   law,     made  a  moft   dntiful.daughter  of  the  church 
him  eilecmed  and  admired  by  ail  that  of   England  as  well    as   of    a    prelate 
knew    him:    he     was  juftice   of    ths  of  it ;  being    a  i'ublime  pattern  of  holy 
j)e;ics  of   Quorum,    and    of   Oyer   and  nitty,  a  true   chanty,  a  Chriflian  hii- 
Tei'miner,  for  the  counties   Palatine  of  mihty,    a  faithful   friendship,    a  religi- 
Lancailer  and  Cheller   to  king  C!-ar!es  ous  care   of  her  children,  and  a  divine 
IF  ;   a   great  fufferer    for  his  h.yalty  to  patience  under  the  torture  of  the  ftone, 
king    Charles    I.    vice-cbamherain    of  and  with   which  ihe  refigned   her  hea- 
the     city    and     county    of    Cheiler     to  venly   foul,    -sept.  27,    1691,  aged    43, 
Charles   eail  of   Darby;    he   lited    be-  leaving    two   funs;    Monk  Rawlinfon, 
loved  of  all,   and   fo  he  died    lamented,  who    died   1695,   aged    21,   and    lyeth 
Oft.   21,   1665,  are-l    55.     He  married  buried  .by  her;  and  Chriftophei   Raw- 
ihe  prudent  Jane  Wilfon  (eldefl  dau?,h-  linfon,  efq.  now  living-,   born  in  EiTex, 
tt-r   of  Thomas  Wilfon   of    Havtrfham  1677,  who,  in   memory  of   his  grand- 
H.il!    in   Weftmt.rland,  efq.)  v .ha  died  fatl;e; ,    and    moil    dearly  beloved    and 
i6S6,  ?ged  66  ;    and    was  buried  in  the  good   mother,  erecled  this   monument, 
fame  gr^ve  with    him;    by   xvii-.-m   he  WDCCV."'     The  above  is  an  exact  coj-j 
left  Cutucn  R;i\vl;ufcn,  efq.  hib  eukit  uf  the  plate. 

RAW* 
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RAWLINS  (THOMAS),  principal  engraver  of  the  mint 
during  the  reigns  of  both  Charles  the  Firft  and  Second.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  moft  of  the  wits  and  poets  of  his 
time,  and  wrote  for  amufement  only,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface  to  one  of  his  plays,  and  not  for  profit.  Of  thefe 
there  are  three  that  go  under  his  name.  Died  1670. 

RAY,  or  WRAY  (Jonw),  an  eminent  Englifh  natural 
philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Black  Notley, 
near  Braintrec,  in  EfTex,  and  was  horn  there  in  1628.  He 
was  bred  a  fcholar  at  Braintree  fchool;  and  fent  thence,  in 
1644,  to  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  continued 
about  two  years,  and  then  removed,  for  fome  reafon  or  other, 
to  Trinity-college ;  with  which,  fays  Derham,  he  was  after- 
wards much  pleafed,  becaufe  in  Catharine-hall  they  chiefly 
addicled  themielves  to  difputations,  while  in  Trinity  the  po- 
liter arts  and  fciences  were  principally  minded  and  cultivated. 
He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege :  and  the  learned  Duporr,  famous  for  his  fkill  in  Greek, 
who  had  been  his  tutor,  ufcd  to  fay,  that  the  chief  of  all  his 
pupils,  and  to  whom  he  efteemed  none  of  the  reft  com- 
parable, were  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Barrow,  who  were  of  the 
fame  {landing.  In  1651,  he  was  chofen  the  Greek  lecturer  of 
the  college;  in  1653,  the  mathematical  lecturer;  in  1655, 
humanity-reader  ;  which  three  appointments  Ihew  the  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired,  in  that  early  period  of  his  life,  for  his 
fkill  in  languages,  polite  literature,  and  the  fciences. 

During  his  continuance  in  the  univer-fity,  he  acquitted 
himfelf  honourably  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher;  for,  preaching 
and  common  placing,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  univer- 
iity-church,  were  then  ufually  performed  by  perfons  not  or- 
dained. He  was  not  affected  with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  times, 
but  diftinguithed  himfelf  by  preaching  found  and  feniible  divi- 
nity ;  while  the  generality  filled  their  fermons  with  enthufiafm 
arid  nonfenfe.  His  favourite  ftudy,  and  what  indeed  made  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  his  life,  was  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  na- 
ture, and  the  works  of  God  :  and  in  this  he  acquired  great 

o 

and  exact  ikill.  He  publifhed,  in  1660,  a  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Cambridge  Plants,"  in  order  to  promote  the  ftudv  of  botany, 
which  was  then  much  neglecled  ;  and  the  good  reception  this 
work  met  with  encouraged  him  to  proceed  further  in  thefe 
ituuies  and  obfervations.  He  no  longer  contented  himieif 
with  what  he  met  with  about  Cambridge,  but  extended  his 
purfuits  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  part  of  Scotland.  In  thefe  journeys  of  iimpling,  though 
he  fometimes  went  alone,  yet  he  had  commonly  the  com- 
pany of  other  curious  gentlemen,  particularly  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  his  pupil,  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Skipton,  and 
VOL.  XIII.  D  Mr, 
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Mr.  Peter  Courtbope.  At  the  refloratlon  of  the  king,  he 
refolved  upon  entering  into  holy  orders;  and  was  ordained  by 
Sanderfon,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  December  23,  1660.  He 
continued  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Bartholomew  aft  ;  which,  requiring  a  fubfcription  againft 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  occafioned  him  to  refign  his 
fellowfhip,  he  refilling  to  fign  that  declaration. 

Having  now  left  his  fellowfhip,  and  vilited  mofl  parts  of 
his  own  country,  he  was  deiirous  of  feeing  what  nature  af- 
forded in  foreign  parts  ;  and  accordingly,  in  April,  1663, 
himfelf,  with  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Skippon,  and  Mr.  Natha- 
nael  Bacon,  went  over  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  thence 
through  divers  parts  of  Europe  ;  which,  however  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  juft  to  mention,  as  Mr.  Ray  himfelf,  in  1673,  pub- 
liihed  the  "  Obfervations"  they  made  in  that  tour.  To- 
wards the  end  of  their  journey,  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr. 
Ray  parted  company  ;  the  former  palling  through  Spain,  the 
latter  from  Montpeiier  through  France,  into  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  March,  1665-6.  He  purfucd  his  philofophical 
IHidics  with  his  ufual  attention,  and  became  fo  diflinguifhed, 
that  he  was  importuned  to  coaie  into  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  admitted  ieilow  thereof  in  1667.  Being  then  folicited  by 
dean,  afterwards  bimop,  Wilkins,  to  tranflate  his  "  Real 
Character"  into  Latin,  he  confented  ;  and  the  original  manu- 
fcript  of  that  work,  ready  for  the  prefs,  is  flill  extant  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  fpring  of  1669,  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Willoughby  en- 
tered upon  thofe  experiments  about  the  tapping  of  trees,  and 
the  afcent  and  the  defcent  of  their  fap,  which  are  publiihed 
in  the  Philoiophical  Tranfactions,  and  may  be  met  with  to- 
gether in  Lowthorp's  "  Abridgement.''  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Ray  began  to  draw  up  his  Obfervations  for  public  uie  ;  and 
one  of  the  firfl  things  he  undertook  was,  his  *'  Collection  of 
JEnglim  Proverbs."  This  book,  though  fent  to  Cambridge 
to  be  printed  in  1669,  yet  was  not  publifhed  till  1672.  He 
alfo  prepared  his  *'  Catalogue  of  Englifh  Plants"  for  the  prefs, 
which  came  out  in  1670  :  his  humble  thoughts  of  this  and 
his  other  book  (fbr^.his  nature  was  modeit  and  amiable  in  the 
highefl  degree)  may  be  feen  in  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr. 
Lifter,  Auguit  22,  1670.  In  the  fame  letter,  he  alfo  takes 
notice  of  the  alteiing  his  name,  by  leaving  out  the  W  in  the 
beginning  of  it;  for,  till  1670,  he  Jiad  always  written  his 
name  Wray :  but  this  being,  he  favs,  contrary  to  the  way  of 
his  forefathers,  he  therefore  reaffumed  the  name  of  R<y.  In 
the  fame  letter,  he  mentions  another  thing  relating  to  him- 
ielf,  which  was  an  offer  of  200  1.  per  annum  to  travel  with 
three  young  noblemen  into  foreign  parts .:  but,  the  acceptance 
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of  this  propofal  not  being  confiftent  with   his  infirm  ilate  of 
body,   he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  it* 

In  1671,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  feverifh  diforder,  which 
ended  with  the  yellow  jaundice ;  but  he  was  foon  cured  of  it, 
as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  by  an  infufion  of  ftone-horl'e  dung 
with  fafTron  in  ale.  The  year  after,  his  beloved  friend  Mr, 
Vv'illoughby  died,  in  his  37th  year,  at  Middleton-hall,  his  feat 
in  Yorkfhire;  "to  the  infinite  and  unfpeakable  lofs  and 
grief,'*  fays  Mr.  Ray,  "  of  myfelf,  his  friends,  and  all  good 
men."  There  having  been  the  fincereft  friendfhip  between 
Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Ray,  who  were  men  of  fimilar  na- 
tures and  taftes,  from  the  time  of  their  being  fellow-colle- 
gians, Mr.  Willoughby  not  only  confided  in  Mr.  Ray  in  his 
life-time,  but  alfo  at  his  death  ;  for,  he  made  him  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  will,  and  charged  him  with  the  education  of 
his  fons,  Francis  and  Thomas,  leaving  him  alfo  for  life  60 1. 
per  annum.  The  eldeft  of  thefe  young  gentlemen  not  being 
four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Ray,  as  a  faithful  truftee,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  inftruction  of  them;  and  for  their  ufe  com- 
pofed  his  "  Nomenclator  Clafficus,"  which  was  publifhed 
this  very  year  1672.  Francis  the  eldeft  dying  before  he  was 
of  age,  the  younger  became  lord  Middleton.  Not  many 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr  Ray  loft 
another  of  his  beft  friends,  bifhop  Wilkins  ;  whom  he  vifited 
in  London,  November  18,  1672,  and  found  near  expiring 
by  a  total  fuppreflion  of  urine  for  eight  days. 

As  it  is  natural  for  the  mind,  when  it  is  hurt  on  one  part, 
to  feek  relief  from  another;  fo  Mr.  Ray,  having  loft  fome 
of  his  beft  friends,  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deftitute,  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  marriage;  and  accordingly,  in  June, 
1673,  did  actually  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  of  Launton  in 
Oxforcllliire.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  came  forth  his 
*'  Obfervations,  Topographical,  Moral,  &c."  made  in  foreign 
countries  ;  to  which  was  added  his  "  Catalogus  Stjrpium  in 
exteris  regionibus  obfervatarum :"  and,  about  the  fame  time, 
his  '"  Collection  of  unufnal  or  local  Engliih  words,"  which 
he  had  gathered  up  in  his  travels  through  the -counties  of 
England.  On  1674,  Mr.  Oidenburgh,  the  fecretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  renewed  his  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Ray, 
which  had  been  fome  time  intermitted,  and  fent  him  letters 
almoft  every  month.  Mr.  Rav's  account  in  thefe  letters  were 
publifhed  by  Oldenburgh  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions. 
Oldenburgh  had  a  farther  view  in  his  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Ray  :  it  was  to  engage  him  with  thole  leading  members, 
who  had  agreed  to  entertain  the  fociety  with  a  philofcphica! 
difcourfe  at  their  meetings,  fo  that  the  burthen  might  net  l.c 
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among  too  few  of  the  members.  Mr.  Ray  complied,  and  ao 
cordingly  fent  him  "  A  Difconrfe  concerning  Seeds,  and  the 
Specific  Differences  of  Plants  ;"  which,  Oldenburgh  tells  him, 
was  fo  well  received  by  the  president  and  fellows,  that  they 
returned  him  their  thanks,  and  defired  him  to  let  them  have 
more  of  the  like  favours  from  him. 

This  year  1674,  and  part  of  the  next,  he  fpent  in  pre- 
paring Mr.  Willoughby's  "  Obfervations  about  Birds"  for 
the  prefs  :  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  1678. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen,  finding  the  hiftory  of  Nature  very  im- 
perfect, had  agreed  between  tbemfelves,  before  their  travels 
beyond  fea,  to  reduce  the  feveral  tribes  of  things  to  a  method, 
and  to  give  accurate  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  fpecies  from  a 
itrict  furvey  of  them  :  and,  fince  Mr,  Willoughby's  genius  lay 
chiefly  to  animals,  therefore  he  undertook  the  birds,  beafb, 
fifties,  and  infects,  as  Mr.  Ray  did  the  vegetables.  How  they  dif- 
charged  each  their  province,  the  world  has  feen  in  their  works. 
Old  lady  Willoughby  dying,  and  Mr.  Willoughby's  fons  being 
removed  from  under  Mr.  Ray's  tuition,  about  1676,  bethought 
it  beft  to  leave  Midclleton- hall,  and  retire  with  his  wife  to  fome 
convenient  place :  and  accordingly  he  removed  to  Sutton 
Cofield,  about  four  miles  from  Middleton.  Some  time  after, 
he  went  into  EHex,  to  Falborne-hall,  where  he  continued  till 
June,  1679  ;  and  then  made  another  remove  to  Black-Norley, 
his  native  place.  Being  fettled  here,  and  now  free  from  inter- 
ruptions, he  began  to  refume  his  wonted  labours,  particularly 
in  botany:  and  one  or" the  firft  things  he  finifhed  was  his 
"  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,"  which  was  publilhed  in  1682. 
This  was  preparatory  to  his  "  Hiftoria  Plantarum  Ge- 
iieralis;"  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1686, 
the  fecond  in  1687,  and  the  third  fome  years  after.  To  the 
compiling  of  this  hiftory  many  learned  and  ingenious  men 
gave  their  helping  hands ;  particularly  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
Dr.  Tancred  Robinfon,  two  great  friends  of  Mr.  Ray. 
Nor  was  Mr.  R&y  lefs  mindful  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  collec- 
tions, where  there  were  noble,  though  rude  and  indigefted, 
materials  ;  but  fpent  much  time  and  pains  in  reducing  them 
to  order,  and  fitting  them  for  the  prefs.  He  had  published 
his  "  Obfervations  upon  Birds"  in  1678;  and,  in  1685,  he 
publifhed  his  "  Hiftory  of  Filhes  :"  and,  though  thefe  works 
were  then  the  compleiefl  in  their  kinds,  yet  they  loft  much  of 
their  perfection  by  the  mifcarriage  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  and 
Mr.  Ray's  papers  in  their  travels.  They  had  very  accurately 
defcribed  all  the  birds,  fifties,  &c.  which  they  law  as  they 
pafled  through  High  and  Low  Germany,  efpeciatly  thofe  in 
nnon  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  j  but  loft  thtir  accounts 
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in  their  return  home.    This  lofs   Mr.   Ray  laments   in  the 
philofophical  letters  above  cited. 

Though  Mr.  Ray's  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  years 
and  ftudy,  yet  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give  his 
works  to  the  public.  He  published,  in  1688,  "  Fafciculus 
Stirpium  Britannicarum  ;"  and,  in  1690,  "  Synopfis  Metho- 
dica  Stirpium  Britannicarum,5'  which  was  republifhed,  with 
great  amendments  and  additions,  in  1696,  but  the  laft  edition 
is  that  of  1724.  Having  thus  publifhed  many  books  on  fub- 
]e£ts  which  he  took  to  be  fomewhat  foreign  to  his  profefllon, 
he  at  length  refolved  to  entertain  the  world  like  a  divine  as 
well  as  natural  philofopher  ;  and  with  this  view  fet  about  his 
Demonilration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  which 
he  calls,  *'  The  Wifdom  of  God  manifefted  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation."  The  rudiments  of  this  work  were  laid  in 
fome  college-lectures  ;  read  in  the  chapel,  and  called  common 
places ;  which,  having  much  refined  and  enlarged,  he  fitted 
up  for  a  convenient- volume,  and  publifhed  in  1691,  8vo. 
This  work  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe  encouraged  him 
to  publifh.  another  of  a  like  nature,  whofe  foundation  was 
alfo  laid  at  Cambridge,  in  fome  fermons  which  he  had 
preached  before  the  univerfity ;  and  this  was  his  "  Three 
Phyiico-Theological  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Chaos,  De- 
luge, and  DifTolution  of  the  World,  1692,"  8vo.  Both  thefe 
works  have  been  often  reprinted  with  large  additions. 

Soon  after  thefe  theological  pieces  came  out,  his  (l  Synopfis 
Methodica  Animal  him  Qaadrupedum"  was  ready  for  the 
prefs,  and  publiihed  in  June,  1693:  and,  having  difpatched 
that,  he  fet  about  and  fmifhed  a  Synopfis  of  Birds  and  Fifties. 
This,  getting  into  the  bookfellers'  hands,  lay  fuppreffed  for 
many  years,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  deftroyed  and 
loft  ;  but,  after  Mr.  Ray's  death,  it  was  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Derham  in  1713.  He  made  a  catalogue  of  Grecian,  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Cretan,  plants,  which  was  printed  with  Rau- 
wolfPs  travels  in  1693  ;  and,  the  year  after,  published  his 
u  Sylloge  Stirpium  Europearum  extra  Britanniam."  He  had 
afterwards  fome  little  contefts  with  Rivinus  and  Tournefort, 
concerning  the  method  of  plants,  which  occafioned  him  to 
review  and  amend  his  own  method ;  and  to  draw  it  up  in  a 
completer  form  than  he  had  ufed  in  his  "  Methodus  Planta- 
rum,"  publifhed  in  1682,  or  in  his  "  Hiftoria  Plantarum." 
He  began  now  to  be  grievoufly  afflicted  with  a  continual 
diarrhoea,  and  with  very  painful  ulcers  in  his  legs,  which  ats 
deep  into  the  flelh,  and  kept  him  waking  whole  nights :  by 
which  means  he  was  fo  diiabled,  that,  as  he  tells  Dr.  Tan- 
cred  Robinfon,  in  a  letter  of  September  30,  1698,  he  could 
fa  much  as  walk  into  the  neighbouring  fields.  He  lived, 
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however,  fome  years  with  thefe  infirmities  ;  for,  his  death  did 
not  happen  till  January  17,  1704-5,  at  Black-Notley,  in  a 
houfe  of  his  own. 

RAY   (BENJAMIN),  a  moft  ingenious  and  worthy  man, 
poifefTed  of  learning,  but  ignorant  of  the  world  ;  indolent  and 
thoughtiefs,  and  often  very  abfent.     He  was  a  native  of  Spald- 
ing,  where  he  was  educated  under  Dr.  Neve,  and  afterwards 
admitted  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.     He  was  perpe- 
tual curate  of  Surfleet,  of  which    he   gave   an    account  to  the 
Spalding  fociety  ;  and  curate  of  Cowbitt,   which   is   a   chapel 
to  Spalding,   in  the  gift   of  truftees.     His  hermitage  of  ofiers 
and    willows   there  was   celebrated,    by   William  Jackfon   of 
Bofton,  in  a  MS.  heroic  poem.     He  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  account  of  a  water-fpout  raifed  off  the  land 
in  Deeping  fen,  piinted  intheir  "  Traniactiom,"  v°l-  XLVII. 
p    447,  and  of  an    ancient  coin,    to    "  Gent    Mag.    1744." 
There  are  feveral  diiTertations  by  him  in  that  mifcellany.     He 
was    fecretary    to   the  *Sp;ilding   focietv,    1735-       Mr.   Pegge, 
about  1758,   had  a  confutation  with  Dr.  Taylor,  refidentiary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  friend  of  Ray's,  to  get  him  removed  to  a, 
better  fituation  ;  and  the  Doftor  was  inclined  to  do  it  ;  but,  on 
better  information   and   mature  confederation,  it  was  thought 
then  too  late  to  tranfplant  him.     He  died  a  bachelor  at  Spald- 
ing in  1760.     See  his  communications  to  the  fociety,   in  the 
Reliquiae  Galeanae,  pp.  57,  58,   63.     He  alfo  communicated, 
in  MS.  "  The  Truth  ot  the  Chriftian  Religion  demonftrated 
from  the  Report  that  was  propagated  throughout  the  Gentile 
World  about  the  Birth  of  Chrift,   that  a  Meifiah  was  expe&ed, 
and  from  the  Authority  of  Heathen  Writers*  and  from  the  Coins 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  to  the   beginning  of  the  fecond  ge- 
neral  Perfecution    under  Domitian,"   in   ten   feclions,   never 
printed.     Alfo  a  MS,  catalogue  of  houfehold  goods,  furniture, 
and  ten  piclures,    removed  out  of  the  prefence-chamber,   26 
Charles  If.    14  Dec.    1668,    from  Mr.  Brown,    and  of  others 
taken  out  of  the  cupboard  in  the  chamber,  25  Dec.  1668,  by 
Mr.  Church.     Thefe  were  in  number  69.     (Percy  Church, 
efq.  was  fome  time  page  of  honour  and  equerrv  to  the  queen- 
mother   Henrietta    Maria).        A    MS.    catalogue    of    Italian 
princes;,   palaces,    and   paintings,    1/35,    now   in   the  Society's 
Mufeum,      1740,  a  large  and  well-written   hiftory  of  the  life 
and   writings   of  the   great  botanift,  his    namefake,    by    Mr. 
Dale,  which  was  read,   and   approved.     John  Ray's  account 
of  Cuba,  where  he  was  on  more  fome  months.     Mr.  John- 
fon  calls  him   his  linfr.ian,   and   fays,   in  honour   of  him,    he 
find*  an    infcription  on  the  lower  ledge  of  an  altar-tomb,    on 
which  lies  a  mutilated  aiabafter  knight  in  armour  and  mail  in 
Gofoerkirke,   alias  Golhsrtoa  chapel,  now  a  ichool  at   Sur- 
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fleet,    to  belong  to   Nicolas   Rie,  who   was    fheriff  of  Lin- 
colnfhire  5  and  6  Edw.  I.  1278,  and  died  1279  or  S°' 

RAYNAL  (WILLIAM-THOMAS/,  commonly  called  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  European  Set- 
tlements in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,'*  was  originally  edu- 
cated, among  the  Jefuits,  and  had  even  become  one  of  that 
order.  Certain  it  is,  that  among  that  fraternity  he  was  firft 
infpired  with  his  love  of  literature,  and  with  ideas  of  liberty 
which  but  ill-fuited  his  own  fituation  and  proipedts,  or  the 
temper  of  the  times.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  works  ; 
but  that  upon  which  he  principally  became  famous  is  the 
"  Political  and  Philofophical  Hiftory  of  the  Indies,"  above 
mentioned.  In  this  he  was  faid  to  have  received  the  affiftance 
of  different  friends  ;  but  the  one  diftinguifhed  feature  of  the 
work,  namely,  a  bold  difregard  of  the  opinions  generally  re- 
ceived, with  regardvboth  to  religion  and^politics,  is  unequivo- 
cally his  own. 

J 

This  work  has  been  tranflated  into  all  languages  ;  and,  al- 
though many  of  its  pofitions  are  erroneous,  many  of  his  con- 
clufions  falfe,  his  ideas  chimerical  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
hoftile  to  good  order,  it  will  ever  be  considered  as  a  valuable, 
curious,  and  important,  production. 

Raynal  wrote  a  "  Hiftory  of  the  Parliament  of  England," 
and  a  "  Hiftory  of  the  Stadhol  derate  ;"  but  thefe  are  both  of 
them  more  remarkable  for  a  fpecious  ftyle  and  loftinefs  of 
invention  than  for  ufeful  obfervation  or  folid  argument. 
His  "  Hiftory  of  the  Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  and 
Henry  the  Eighth"  is  of  far  greater  value  than  either  or  than, 
both  of  the  above.  This  work  is  not  fo  much  a  recital  of, 
and  commentary  upon,  the  fact  from  which  he  takes  the 
title,  as  it  is  an  able  picture  of  univerfal  Europe  at  that  period, 
of  the  views,  interefts,  and  power,  of  all  the  different  po- 
tentates. The  government  of  France  inftituted  a  prolecution 
againft  Raynal  on  account  of  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Indies  ;" 
but  this  was  conducted  with  fo  little  feverity,  that  he  had 
fufficient  time  and  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Pruffia,  who  afforded  him  the  protection  he  fo- 
licked,  although  his  character  was  treated  by  the  autnor  in  his 
book  with  no  great  degree  of  veneration.  Raynal  alfo  ex- 
perienced the  kindnefs  of  the  emprefs  ot  RufTia  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  of  this  linguiar  perfonage,*  that,  although 
he  was  always  fevere  in  difcuiling  the  characters  of  princes, 
yet  the  moft  defpolic  among  thele  heaped  many  marks  of  fa- 
vour and  generoiity  upon  him,  The  Abbe  alfo  received  a 
very  unufual  mark  of  refpect  from  a  Biitiih  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons.  It  was  once  intimated  to  the  Ipeaker  that  Raynal 
was  a  fpectator  in  the  zallerv.  The  bufinefs  was  immediately 
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fufpended,  and  the  flranger  conduced  to  a  more  convenient 
and  honourable  fituation.  The  great  tiait  of  his  character 
was  a  love  of  liberty;  but  he  lived  to  fee  the  abufe  of  this 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  himfelf, 
in  fome  degree,  the  victim  of  it.  His  fortunes  were  once 
very  large  ;  but  they  were  fo  much  impaired  by  the  Revo- 
lution that  he  died  in  a  certain  degree  of  poverty.  He  was 
intimately  connected  with  almoft  all  the  learned  men  of  every 
country  who  were  his  contemporaries  ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  Paris  in  his  84th  year,  in  March, 
1796, he  was  preparing  anew  edition  of  all  his  works,  in  which 
there  were  to  have  been  many  alterations  and  additions.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  left  among  his  manufcripts  a  "  Hiftory  of 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  in  four  volumes; 
but  it  is  alto  very  certain,  that,  during  the  fanguinary  reign 
of  Robefpierre,  he  burnt  a  great  part  of  his  papers. 

RAUWOLF  (LEONARD),  a  native  of  Augfbourgh  and  a 
very  eminent  phyfician.  He  difcovered  an  early  taile  and 
peculiar  talents  for  botany;  to  accomplifh  himfelf  in  which 
fcience,  he  travelled  through  Syria,  Arabia,  America,  and 
many  eailern  countries.  He  publiihed  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels in  a  quarto  volume,  printed  at  Francfort,  in  1582.  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  Engliih,  and  was  publifhed  in 
London  in  1693.  Refilling  to  change  his  religion,  which 
was  that  of  Proteilantifm,  he  found  himfelf  compelled  to 
leave  his  native  place  and  retired  to  Linton,  where  he  died  in 
1606.  The  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  he  found  in  the 
Eaft  was  publiihed  by  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  at  Leyden, 
in  17.55,  under  tne  ti^  of"  Flora  Orientalis."  His  "  Hortus, 
Oriens"  is  preferved  in  the  public  library  at  Leyden. 

READ  (ALEXANDER),  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  phy- 
fician of  great  eminence  and  abilities.  In  1620,  he  was 
created  a  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford,  by  royal  mandate,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phylicians.  He 
\vas  author  of  a  great  number  of  books  on  anatomical  fub- 
jects,  which  enjoyed  much  of  the  public  attention  and 
efleem. 

REAL  (CESA.R  VICHARD  de  St.),  a  polite  French  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  to  the  fenate  of  Chamberri  in  Sa- 
voy, where  he  was  born,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  what 
year.  He  came  very  young  to  France,  was  fome  time  a  dii- 
ciple  of  M.  de  Varillas ;  and  afterwards  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
at  Paris  by  feveral  ingenious  productions.  In  1675,  he  re- 
turned to  Chamberri,  and  went  thence  to  England  with  the 
duchefs  of  Mazarin ;  but  foon  after  came  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  a  long  time,  without  title  or  dignity,  intent 
upon  literary  purfuits.  He  returned  a  fecond  time  to  Cham- 
berri 
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berri  in  1692,  and  died  there  the  fame  year,  pretty  old,  but 
not  in  the  beft  circumltances.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  penetration,  a  lover  of  the  fcicnces,  and  particularly 
fond  of  hiftory,  which  he  withed  to  have  ftudied  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  it  ufually  is,  not  as  a  bare  recital 
of  fails  and  fpeeches,  but  as  a  picture  of  human  nature  under 
its  various  modes  of  wifdom,  folly,  knavery,  and  madnefs. 
He  wrote  a  piece,  with  this  view,  "  De  Tillage  de  1'Hiftoire, 
Paris,  1672,"  i2mo  ;  which  is  full  of  fenilble  and  judicious 
reflections.  In  1674,  he  published,  "  Conjuration  des  Ef- 
pagnols  cour re  la  Republique  de  Venife  en  1618,"  lamo. 
*'  We  have  had  hiftorians,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  but  not  a  Livv. ' 
The  ftyle  of  '  The  Confpiracy  of  Venice'  is  comparable  to 
that  of  Salluft  :  it  is  evident  the  abbe  de  St.  Real  had  him  in 
bis  eye,  and  perhaps  has  furpafled  him.*'  He  loft  as  much 
reputation  by  his  "  La  Vie  de  Jefus  Chrift,"  publifned  four 
years  after,  as  he  had  gained  by  his  **  Confpiracy  of  Venice." 
He  wrote  many  other  things :  fome  to  illuitrate  the  Roman 
hiftory,  which  be  had  made  his  particular  ftudy  :  fome  upon 
fubjects  of  philofophy,  politics,  and  morals ;  and  notes 
upon  the  two  firft  books  of  Tully's  "  Letters  to  Atticus,"  of 
which  he  made  a  French  translation. 

A  neat  edition  of  his  works  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague 
1722,  in  5  vols,  I2mo,  without  the  letters  to  Atticus ;  which 
however  were  printed  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1745,  in  3  vols. 
4to,  and  fix  I2mo. 

REAUMUR  (RENE'-ANTOINE  FERCHAULT  fieur  de), 
a  French  philofopher,  who  was  born  of  a  good  family  in 
1683  at  Rochelle,  where  he  was  grounded  in  letters.  Then 
he  was  lent  to  Poitiers  for  philofophy  ;  and,  in  1699,  went  to 
Bourges  to  ftudy  the  law.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  early 
discovered  a  turn  for  mathematics  and  phyfics ;  and  he  now 
went  to  Paris,  to  cultivate  thefe  fciences.  So  early  as  1708; 
he  was  judged  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  ;  and  he  foon  juftitied  the  choice  that  was  then  made 
of  him  by  that  fociety.  He  made  innumerable  obfervations, 
and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces,  upon  the  various  branches 
of  natural  philofophy.  His  "  Hiftory  of  Infects/'  m  6  vols, 
4to,  at  Paris,  is  his  capital  work.  Another  edition  was 
printed  in  Holland  in  12  vols.  I2mo.  He  died  in  1757,  not 
of  age,  although  he  was  old,  but  of  the  consequences  of  a 
fall.  He  is  an  exact  and  clear  writer  ;  and  there  is  an  elegance 
in  his  ftyle  and  manner,  which  is  not  always  to  be  found 
among  thofe  who  have  made  only  the  fciences  their  iludy. 
He  is  reprefented  alfo  as  a  man  of  an  a:niable  compofition, 
and  with  qualities  to  make  him  beloved  as  well  as  admired. 

He 
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He  left  a  great  variety  of  papers  and  natural  curiofities  to  die 
academy  of  fciences. 

REBOULET  (SIMON),  born  at  Avignon,  and  educated 
there  among  the  Jefuits.  He  at  firft  embraced  the  order  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it  on 
account  of  his  bad  health.  He  was  an  amiable  and  ftudious 
character,  and  wrote  many  curious  works,  the  principal  of 
•which  is  a  "  Life  of  Louis  XIV."  in  3  volumes  4to.  This 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  relates 
facts  than  from  its  folidity  of  argument  or  brilliancy  of  ftyle. 
He  died  in  1752. 

REDE  (WILLIAM),  bffhop  of  Chichefter,  in  1369.  He 
Was  reckoned  the  beft  mathematician  of  his  age,  and  built 
the  foil  library  of  Merton-college,  and  the  caille  of  Am- 
bariey. 

RED!  (FRANCIS),  an  Italian  phyfician  and  very  polite 
fcholaf,  was  deicended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Arezzb  in  Tufcany,  1626.  His  firft  fludies  were  made  at 
Florence,  whence  he  removed  to  Pifa,  and  there  was  admitted 
doctor  in  philofophy  and  medicine.  His  ingenuity  and  fkill 
in  thefe  and  other  fciences  acquired  him  great  reputation  ;  and 
Ferdinand  II.  duke  of  Tufcany,  chofe  him  his  firft  phyfi- 
cian.  His  conttant  employ  did  not  hinder  him  from  culti- 
vating the  belles  lettres  :  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
ihidy  of  the  Italian  tongue,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to- 
wards compiling  the  didtionary  of  La  Crufca.  Menage,  in 
his  "  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne,"  acknowledges  himfelf 
obliged  to  him  for  many  particulars.  Redi  was  a  lover  of 
learned  men,  and  ready  to  ferve  them  in  any  way  he  could. 
He  was  a  member  of  feveral  academies  in  Italy  ;  of  la  Crufca 
at  Florence,  of  the  Gelati  at  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arcadians 
at  Rome.  He  was  fubject  to  the  failing  fkknefs  in  his  latter 
years  ;  yet  neither  abandoned  books,  nor  his  bufinefs.  He 
wrote  upon  vipers,  and  upon  the  generation  of  infects  ;  and 
he  compofed  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  forne  of  which  he  pub- 
lilhed  himfelf,  and  fome  was  publilhed  after  his  death  by  order 
of  the  great  duke.,  his  matter.  All  his  writings  are  in  Italian  ; 
and  his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  authors  of  the 
dictionary  of  la  Crufca  have  often  cited  it  as  a  ttandard  of 
perfection.  He  died  in  1697.  Molt  of  his  works  are  tranf- 
lated  into  French  and  Latin. 

REGIOMONTANUS,  an  illusions  aftronomer,  whofe 
real  name  was  Joannes  Mulierus,  was  born  at  Konigfberg  in 
Franconia,  1436.  He  was  taught  his  grammar  at  home, 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  fent  to  Leipfic ;  where  he  took  a 
violent  turn  to  altrohoihy,  and  wifely  applied  himfelf  to 
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arithmetic   and    geometry,     as    necefHiry  to    comprehend    it 
lightly.      But  there  was    then   nobody  at    Leipfic  who  could 
lead  him  into  the  depths  of  this  fcience;  and  therefore,   at  fif- 
teen, he  removed  to  Vienna,  to  iludy  under  the  famous   Pur- 
bachius, who  was  the  profeffor  there,  and  read  lectures  with 
the  higheft  reputation.     Greater  friendfhip  and  affecYion  could 
not   fubfift  than    between  Regiomontanus   and    Purbachius  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,   that  the  former  fhould  make  all 
conceivable  progrefs  under  the  latter.     About    that  time  car- 
dinal Beffarion  came  to  Vienna,   to  negotiate  fotne  affairs  for 
the  pope ;  who,   being  a  lover  of  ailronomy,   had   begun   to 
make  a  Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemy's  "  Almageit ;"    but,  not 
having  time  to  go  on  with  it,  defired    Purbachius  to  continue 
the  work,  and  for  that  purpofe  to  return  with  him   into  Italy, 
in  order   to   make  himielf  mailer    of  the  Greek  tongue,  of 
which  at  prefent  he  knew  nothing.     Purbachius  confented  to 
the  cardinal's   propofals,  provided    Regiomontanus  might  ac- 
company him,  and  fhare  the  talk  ;  and  all  things  were  agreed 
on,  when  Purbachius  died  in   1461.     The  fcholar  of  courfe 
fucceeded  the   mailer  to  the  deitined  office,   as  well  as  in   his 
profefforfhip,    and  'attended   the   cardinal    the   fame    year   to> 
Rome;  where  the  firil  thing   he   did   was  to  learn  the  Greek 
language,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  make 
ailronomical  obiervations,  as  well  as  to  compofe  various  works 
in  that  fcience.     The  cardinal  going   to  Greece  foon  after, 
Regiomontanus  went  to  Ferrera,  where  he  continued  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  language  under  Theodore  Gaza  ;  who  explained 
to  him  the  text  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  commentaries  of  Theon ; 
till   at  length  he  became  fo  perfect  in  it,  that  he  could  com- 
pofe verfes,  and  read  like  a  critic,  in   it.     In    1463,  he  went 
to  Padua,   where  he  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  ;  and, 
at   the  requeft  of  the  ftudents,  explained  Alfraganus,  an  Ara- 
bian philofopher.     In  1464,  he  removed  to  Venice,  to  attend 
his  patron  Beffarion  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  returned  with  him 
to  Rome,   where  he  waged  war  withGeorgius  TrapezuntiuSj 
whom  he  had  terribly  offended,  by   animadverting   on   iorne 
paffages    in  his  translations  of  Theon's   Commentary.     Not 
Jong  after,   being  weary  of  rambling  about,  and  having  pro- 
cured a  great  number   of  manuicripts,   which  was  one  main 
object   of  his  travels,  he  returned   to  Vienna,  and  performed 
for   fome  time  the  offices  of  his  profefforfhip.     Afterwards  he 
went  to  Buda,  at  the  invitation  of  Matthias  Corvinus  the  king 
of  Hungary,  who  was  a  lover  of  letters  and  the  fciences,  and 
founded  a  rich  and  noble  library  there  ;   but,  on  account  of  the 
wars,  came  and  fettled  at  Nuremberg  in  1471.     He  fpent  his 
time    here  in   conilru£ting   inftruments,     in  making  obierva- 
tions,  and  publjfhing  books,  fome  his  own,  fome  other  peo- 
ple's ; 
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pie's:  he  publifhed  here  the  five  books  of  Manilius's  *'  Aftro- 
noniicon."  in  1474,  pope  Sixtus  IV.  conceived  a  deiign  of 
reforming  the  calendar  ;  and  feat  for  Regiomontanus  to  Rome, 
as  the  molt  proper,  and  ableft,  perion  to  accompiifh  his  pur- 
pofe.  Regiomontanus  was  very  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
jftudies  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  Nuremberg  ;  but,  receiving 
great  promifes  from  the  pope,  who  alfo  for  the  prefent  named 
him  archbifhop  of  Ratifbon,  he  confented  at  length  to  g». 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1475,  and  died  there  the  year  after ; 
not  without  a  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  by  the  ions  of  Tra- 
pezuntius,  who  carried  on  the  enmity  b^gun  by  their  father : 
but  Paul  Jovius  relates,  that  he  died  of  the  plague. 

REGIS  (PETER  SYLVAIN),  a  French  philofopher,  and 
great  propagator  of  Cartefianifrn,  was  born  in  Agenois  1632. 
He  cultivated  the  languages  and  philofophy  under  the  Jefuits  at 
Cahors,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
town,  being  defined  for  the  church.  He  made  fo  uncom- 
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rnon  a  progrefs,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  offered  a 
doctor's  degree  without  the  ufual  charges  •,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  became  him  to  accept  of  it  till  he  had  fludied  alfo  in 
the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  He  went  thither,  but  was  foon  dif- 
gufted  with  theology  ;  and,  as  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes 
began  at  that  time  to  make  a  noife  through  the  lectures  of  Ro- 
hault,  he  conceived  a  tafte  for  ir,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  it.  He  frequented  thefe  lectures  ;  and,  becoming  an  adept, 
went  to  Touloufe  in  1665,  and  read  lectures  in  it  himfelf. 
Having  fine  parts,  a  clear  and  fluent  manner,  and  a  happy 
way  of  making  himfelf  underftood,  he  drew  all  forts  of  people; 
the  magiffrates,  the  learned,  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  very 
women,  who  now  all  affected  to  abjure  the  ancient  philofo- 
phy. In  1680,  he  returned  to  Paris;  where  the  concourfe 
about  him  was  inch,  that  the  fticklers  for  Peripateticifm  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed.  They  applied  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris, 
who  thought  it  expedient,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  put 
a  ftop  to  the  lectures ;  which  accordingly  were  difcontihued 
for  feveral  months.  The  whole  life  of  Regis  was  fpent  in 
propagating  the  new  philofophy.  In  1690,  he  publifhed  a 
formal  fyftem  of  it,  containing  logic,  inetaphyfics,  phyfics, 
and  morals,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  written  in  French.  It  was 
reprinted  the  year  after  at  Arafterdam,  with  the  addition  of  a. 
difcourfe  upon  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.  He  wrote 
afterwards  feveral  pieces,  in  defence  of  his  fyttem  ;  in  which 
he  had  difputes  with  M.  Huet,  Du  Hamel,  Malebranche,  and 
others.  His  works,  though  abounding  with  ingenuity  and 
learning,  have  been  difregarded  in  confequence  of  the  great 
difcoveries  and  advancement  in  pliilolbphic  knowledge  that 

have 
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have  been  fmce  made.    He  died  in  1707.   He  had  beenchofen 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  in  1699. 

REGIUS  (URBAN),  a  learned  man  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  born  at  Langenargen.  He  commenced  his  ftudies  at 
Lindaw,  whence  he  went  to  Fribonrg.  He  afterwards  accom- 
plifhed  himfelf  as  a  teacher  of  youth  at  Bafil  and  Ingolftad,  at 
which  latter  place  he  read  lectures.  He  was  fecurity  for  the 
debts  of  fome  of  his  fcholars  ;  and,  being  driven  to  great  dif- 
ficulties, was  compelled  to  fell  his  books  and  enlift  for  a  pri- 
vate foldier.  He  was  accidentally  feen  in  this  fituation  by  the 
profeffor  Eccius,  who  extricated  him  from  his  misfortunes, 
and  reftored  him  to  the  Mufes.  He  after  this  pnrfued  his  flu- 
dies  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  received,  at  Jngolftad,  the 
poetical  and  oratorical  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  In  a  fhort  time  he  was  prefented  to  the  profef- 
ibrfhip  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Having  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  he  became  a  Lutheran,  and  a  fuccefsful  op- 
pofer  of  popery.  He  went  to  Augfbourg  in  confequence  of 
fome  mifunderftanding  between  his  benefactor  Eccius  and  Lu- 
ther, and  there  founded  a  reformed  church.  Eccius  endea- 
voured, though  without  effect,  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  illuftrious  man  lived  at  Augfbourg 
till  1530:  he  then  entered  inro  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of 
Brunfwic,  who  made  him  fuperintendant  of  the  church  of 
Lunenbourg.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Zeil,  in  1541. 

REGNARD  (JoHN  FRANCIS),  one  of  the  beft  French 
comic  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  He 
had  fcarcely  finifhed  his  iludies,  when  he  was  feized  with  a 
pafiion  for'  travelling,  and  an  ardent  deiire  to  fee  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  He  went  to  Italy  firft,  but  was  unfor- 
tunate in  his  return  thence  ;  for,  the  Englifh  veffel  bound  for 
Marfeilles,  on  which  he  embarked  at  Genoa,  was  taken  in  the 
fea  of  Provence  by  the  Barbary  Corfairs  ;  and  he  was  carried 
a  Have  to  Algiers.  Being  always  a  lover  of  good  eating,  lie 
knew  how  to  make  ragouts;  and,  by  this  means  procuring 
an  office  in  his  matter's  kitchen,  his  bondage  fat  ths  more 
eafily  upon  him.  His  amiable  manners  and  pleafant  humour 
made  him  a  favourite  with  all  about  him,  and  not  a  little  fo 
with  the  women  ;  for  he  had  alfo  the  advantage  of  a  good  per- 
fon.  An  intrigue  with  one  of  thele,  in  which  matters  were 
carried  a?  far  as  they  could  go,  involved  him  in  a  terrible  diffi- 
culty ;  for,  his  matter,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  in  lifted 
upon  his  fubmitting  to  the  law  of  the  country,  which  obliged 
a  Chriftian,  convicted  of  fuch  a  commerce,  either  to  turn 
Mahometan,  or  to  fufftr  death  by  fire,  llsgnird  did  not 
care  to  do  either  ;  and  luckilv  he  was  freed  from  the  dilemma 
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by  the  French  conful,  who,  having  juft  received  a  large  fum  for 
his  redemption,  bought  him  off,  and  fent  him  home. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  before  he  formed  plans  for 
travelling  again  ;  and  accordingly,  in  April  1681,  he  let  out 
to  viflt  Flanders  and  Holland,  whence  he  puffed  to  Denmark, 
and  afterwards  to  Sweden.  Having  done  fome  fmgular  piece 
of  fervice  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  this  monarch,  who  per- 
ceived that  he  was  travelling  out  of  pure  curiofity,  told  him, 
that  Lapland  contained  many  things  well  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation;  and  ordered  his  treafurer  to  accommodate  him  v/ith 
whatever  he  wanted,  if  he  chofe  to  proceed  thither.  Regnard 
embarked  for  Stockholm,  with  two  other  gentlemen  that  had 
accompanied  him  from  France  ;  and  went  as  far  as  Torne,  a 
city  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnic  Gulph.  He  went  up  the 
river  Torne,  whcfe  fource  is  not  far  from  the  Northern  cape  ; 
and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  Icy  fea.  Here,  not  being  able 
to  go  farther,  he  and  his  companions  engraved  thefe  four  lines 
•upon  a  rock  : 

"  Gallia  nos  genuit,  vidit  nos  Africa,  Gangem 

*'  •Haufimus,  Europamque  cculis  luilravirrms  omnem  ; 

*'  Cafibiis  &  variis  a£ti  terraque  marique, 

5C  Hie  tandem  ftetimus,  nobis  ubi  dsfait  orbis." 

While  he  was  in  Lapland,  his  curiofity  led  him  to  enquire 
into  the  pretended  magic  of  the  country  ;  and  he  was  Ihewn 
ibme  of  the  teamed  in  this  black  art,  who,  not  fuceeeding  in 
their  operations  upon  him,  pronounced  him  a  greater  magi- 
cian than  themfelves.  After  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he 
went  to  Poland,  thence  to  .Vienna,  and  from  Vienna  to  Pa- 
ris, after  a  ramble  of  aim  oil  three  years. 

He  now  fettled  in  his  own  country,  raid  wrote  a  great  many 
Comedies.  He  was  made  a  treafurer  of  France,  and  lieutenant 
of  the  waters  and  forefts  :  he  lived  like  a  philofopher  and  a 
voluptuary.  He  was  born  with  a  genius,  lively,  gay,  and 
truly  com:c  ;  and  his  comedy  of  "  The  Gamefter"  is  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  Moliere.  He  dedicated  the  comedy, 
called  "  Menechmes,"  to  Boileau ;  though  he  afterwards 
wrote  againft  that  poet:  but  they  were  again  thoroughly  re- 
conciled. This  ma'h,  though  of  fo  gay  an  humour,  died  of 
chagrine  in  his  5ad  year  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  even  contri- 
buted himfelf  to  fhorten  his  days. 

His  works,  which  confift  of  comedies  and  his  travels,  were 
printed  at  Rouen  1731,  in  5  vols.  i?.mo;  but  there  are  many- 
dramatic  performances  and  pieces  of  poetry  of  his,  befides  what 
that  collection  contains. 

REGNIER 
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REGNIER  (MATHURIN),  a  fatirical  French  poet,  was 
the  fon  of  a  citizen  of  Chartres,  by  a  filter  of  the  abbe 
Defportes,  a  famous  poet  alfo,  and  was  born  there  in  1573. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  yet  very  unfit  for  it,  on 
account  of  his  debaucheries  ;  which,  it  feems,  were  fo  excef- 
live,  that,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  he  had  at  thirty  all  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  He  was  twice  at  Rome,  in  1593,  and 
1 60 1.  In  1604,  ne  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  church  of 
Chartres ;  he  had  other  benefices,  and  alfo  a  penfion  of 
2000  livres,  which  Henry  IV.  fettled  'on  him  in  i6o6p  He 
died  at  Rouen  in  1613. 

He  was  the  firfi  among  the  French  who  fucceeded  In  fatire ; 
and,  if  Boileau  has  had  the  glory  of  railing  that  fpecies  of 
composition  to  perfection  among  them,  it  may  be  faid  of 
Regnier,  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  and  was  perhaps 
more  an  original  writer  than  Boileau.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  Juvenal  and  Perfius  for  his  model :  it  is  certain, 
that  he  has  in  fome  places  imitated  Ovid,  and  borrowed 
largely  from  the  Italians.  He  is  very  ingenious,  and  has  a  fine 
manner  of  expofing  vice.  In  the  mean  time  fome  of  that  im^ 
purity,  which  ran  through  his  life,  has  crept  alfo  into  his 
writings ;  for,  he  is  frequently  very  obfcene.  Seventeen  of  his 
fatires  with  other  poems  were  printed  at  Rouen  in  1614^ 
There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  his  works  at  Leyden,  1652$ 
lamo;  but  the  moft  magnificent  is  that  of  London  1729,4^ 
with  mort  notes  by  M.  Broflette, 

REGNiER  de  MAB.ET.S,  (SERAPHIN,)  a  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1632  ;  and,  at  fifteen,  difcinguiihed  him*- 
felf  by  tranflating  the  "  Batrachomyomachia"  into  burlefque 
verfe.  At  thirty,  he  went  to  Rome  as  fecretary  to  an  eme- 
bafly.  An  Italian  ode  of  his  making  procured  him  a  place  irji 
the  academy  de  la  Crufca  in  1667  ;  and,  in  1670,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  In  1684,  ne  W*S 
made  perpetual  fecretary,  after  the  death  of  Mezeray ;  and  it 
was  he  who  drew  up  all  thofe  papers,  in  the  name  of  the 
academy,  againir,  Furetiere.  In  1668,  the  king  gave  him 
the  priory  of  Grammont,  which  determined  him  to  the  ecele.- 
fiaftical  function  :  and,  in  1675,  he  had  an  abbey.  His  works 
are,  an  Italian  tranilation  of  Anacreon's  odes,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  the  academy  de  la  Crufca  in  1692  ;  a  French  grain- 
rnar;  and  two  volumes  of  poems,  in  French,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanifh.  He  translated,  into  French,  Tuily  *-*  De  Divi- 
natione,  &  de  Finibu.s  ;"  and  Rodrigue's  "  Treatife  of  Chriftian, 
perfeftion,"  from  the  Spam'lh.  He  died  in  1713,  aged  82, 
ff  He  has  done  ^reat  fervice  to  language,'7  fays  Voltaire,  '•*  and 
is  the  author  of  fome  poetry  in  French  and  Italian.  He  con- 
trived tp  make  one  of  his  Italian  pieces  pafs  for  Petrarch's  -: 
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but  he  could  not  have  made  his  French  verfes  pafs  for  thofe  of 
any  great  French  poet." 

REGULUS   (MARCUS  ATTILIUS),  a  conful  during  the 
•firft  Punic  war.     He  reduced  Brunduiium  ;  and,  in  his  fecond 
confulfhip,  he  took  64   and   funk  30  galleys  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  on  the  coafts  of  Sicily.     Afterwards  he  landed  in 
Africa,  and  fo  rapid  was  his  fuccefs,  that,  in  a  fliort  time,  he 
made  hiinfelf  mailer  of  about  200  places  of  confequence  on. 
the  coaft.     The  Carthaginians  fued  for  peace,  but  the  con- 
queror refufed  to  grant  it,  and  foon  after  he  was  defeated  in 
a  battle  by  Xanthippus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prifoners.     Regulus  was 
in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  carried   in  triumph 
to  Carthage.     He  was  fent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to  pro- 
pofe  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of  prifoners  ;  and, 
if  his  commiffion  was   unfuccefsful,    he    was  bound  by  the 
moft   folemn   oaths    to    return   to    Carthage,   without  delay. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  Regulus  difTuaded  his  countrymen 
from  accepting   the  terms   which  the  enemy  propofed ;  and, 
when  his  opinion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  fenate,  Re- 
gulus retired  to  Carthage  agreeably  to  his  engagements.     The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of  peace  had  been  re- 
jected at  Rome,  by  the  means  of  Regulus,  and  therefore  they 
prepared  to  punifh   him  with  the  greateft  feverity.     His  eye- 
brows were  cut,  and  he  was  expofed  for  fome  days  to  the  ex- 
ceflive  heat  of  the  meridian  fun,  and  afterwards  confined   in 
a  barrel,  whofe   fides   were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
fpikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.     His  fufferings  were 
heard  of  at  Rome,  and  the  fenate  permitted  his  widow  to  inflict 
whatever -punifhment  fhe  pleafed  on   lome   of  the  moil  illuf- 
trious  captives   of    Carthage,    which  were    in    their   hands. 
She  confined  them  alfo  in  preiTes  filled  with  (harp  iron  points, 
and  was  fo  exquifite  in  her  cruelty,  that  the  fenate  at.laft  inter- 
fered, and  flopped  the   barbarity  of  her  punifhments.     Re- 
gulus died  about  251  years  before  Chrift. 

RETNECCIUS  (REINIER),  a  native  of  Steinheim.  He 
ftudied  the  Belles  Lettres  at  the  Univerfity  of  Francfort  and 
Kelmftead  till  the  time  of  his  death  which  happened  in  1595. 
He  was  author  of  a  tract  on  the  Method  of  ftudying  Hiltory  ; 
of  a  work,  entituled,  "  Hiftoria  Julia,"  very  learned  and  rare, 
of  a  Chronica  Hierofolymitarmm  which  is  no  lefs  fo,  and, 
laftly,  of  an  "  Hiftoria  Orientalis"  in  quarto.  He  was  a 
very  learned  man,  and  few  have  written  fo  well  on  the  origin 
of  ancient  nations. 

REINES1US  (TuoMAs),  a  learned  and  philofophic  Ger- 
man, was  born  at  Gotha,  a  city  of  Thuringia,  in  1587.  He 
was  a  phyfician  :  but  applied  bimfelf  to  polile  literature,  ^  in 

which 
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which  he  chiefly  excelled.  After  practifing  phyfic  in  other 
places,  he  fettled  at  Altenburg ;  where  he  reiided  feveral  years, 
and  was  made  a  burgo-mafter.  At  laft,  having  been  raifed  to 
be  counfellor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  went  and  lived  at 
Leiplic  ;  where  he  alfo  died  in  1667.  One  of  his  letters  relates 
many  circumftances  of  his  life,  and  fhews  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  forrow ;  though,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  upon  his  guard,  that  he  might  not  be 
involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  world. 

He  wrote  a  piece  or  two  upon  fubjects  of  his  own  pro- 
fefiion  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  his  works  relate  to  philology 
and  criticifm,  among  which  are  "  Variarum  Leclionum  libri 
tres,"  in  4to.  He  was  not  one  of  thofe  philologers  or  critics 
wliofe  only  talent  is  memory,  but  of  thofe  who  go  beyond 
what  they  read,  and  know  more  than  their  books  teach  them  ; 
whofe  penetration  enables  them  to  draw  many  confequences, 
and  fuggefls  conjectures  which  lead  them  to  the  difcovery  of 
hidden  treafures ;  who  dart  a  light  into  the  gloomy  places  of 
literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge.  He 
knew  the  fecret  of  living  happily,  that  is,  as  happily  as  the 
conftitution  and  temperament  of  a  man's  body  will  permit 
him ;  yet  could  not  efcape  a  pretty  good  /hare  of  human  mi- 
fery.  He  avoided  difagreeable  connexions  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  his  firft  letter  to  Hoffman,  refufed 
profefforfliips  which  had  often  been  offered  him,  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  infupportable  colleagues. 

We  find  by  his  printed  letters,  that  he  was  confulted  as  an 
oracle ;  that  he  anfwered  very  learnedly  whatever  queftions 
were  brought  to  him  ;  that  he  was  extremely  (killed  in  the  fa- 
milies of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  infcriptions.  A 
verv  fine  elogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned 
and  political  works,  by  Graevius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  Cafaubon's  epiftles,  dated  Amfterdam,  Au- 
guft  31,  1655.  He  Pa;~took  of  the  liberality  which  ^Lewis 
XIV  fliewed  to  the  moft  celebrated  fcholars  of  Europe,  and 
received  with  the  prefent  a  very  obliging  letter  from  Colbert; 
which  favour  he  returned,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  "  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  Fragment  of  Petronius,"  in  1666.  The  re- 
ligion of  Reinefius  was  fufpected  to  be  of  the  philofophical 
kind. 

REINHOLD  (ERASMUS),  an  eminent  aftronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Salfeldt,  in  Thuringia,  a  province 
in  Upper  Saxony,  the  nth  of  October,  1511.  He  ftudied 
mathematics  under  James  Milichi  at  Wittemberg,  in  which 
univerfity  he  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  thofe  fciences, 
which  he  taught  with  great  applaufe.  After  writing  a  number 
of  ufeful,  and  moft  learned  works,  he  died  the  i9th  of  Feb. 
VOL.  XIII.  E  1553, 
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1553,  at  42  years  of  age  only.  His  writings  are  chiefly  the 
following:  i.  "Theorise  novae  Planetaram  G.  Pinbacbii, 
augmented  and  illuflrated  with  Diagrams  and  Scholia,"  in  ovo, 
154?-  ;  and  again  in  1580.  2-  "  Ptolemy's  Almagefr,  the 
firft  book,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  Verfirn.  and  Schol'a,  ex- 
plaining the  more  obfcure  pafTages  ,''  in  Hvo,  I  ^49.  3  '  Pni- 
tenicce  Tabuls  Coeleftium  Motuum,"  in  ^to,  155  ;  agam,  m 
3571;  and  a'lo  in  1585.  4.  "  Primus  Ijber  Tabularum  Di~ 
reclionum  Reinhold  prepared  likewife,  an  edition  of  rflany 
.other  works,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  ;<  Emperor's  Pri- 
vi!e?e,  prefixed  to  the  Pr,;tenic  Tables  ;"  namelv,  4t  fc'phemeri- 
.des  for  feveral  years  to  come,  corrputaj  >rom  the  New  Ta- 
bles ;"  "  Tables  of  the  Riiing  and  Setting  of  leveiul  fixed 
Stars,  for  many  different  Climates  and  Tunes  ;"  "  The 
lliuftration  and  Eftablilhment  of  Chtonology  by  the  Eclipfes 
of  thr  Luminaries  and  the  j^reat  Conjunction  of  the  Planets, 
and  by  the  Appearances  of  Comets,  £cc." 

Reinhold  lest  a  fon,  named  alfo  Erafmus  after  himfelf,  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  phyiician  at  S.ilfcldt  He  wrote 
a  fmall  wcrk,  in  the  German  lar(guagev  on  Subterranean 
Geometry,  printed  in  4*0,  at  Erfurt,  1575.  ^P  wro*-e,  alio, 
concerning  the  new  ihir  which  appeared  in  Caffiopeia  in  the 
year  15*2;  with  an  "  Aitrc'o^ical  Prognoilication,"  pub- 
Jifhed  in  I  C74,  in  the  German  lanrir-p-e. 

.J  I     i  '  O          <_> 

REISK  (JoHN  JAMJ-S),  a  mofr  profound  fcholar  and  fa- 
gacious  critic,  \^as  born  m  1706,  at  a  fmall  town  of  the 
dutch y  of  Anhalt  After  inuggHng  with  fome  difficulties  in 
his  fchocjJ  education,  in  which  however  he,  by  perfeverance, 
obtained  conficle'rable  advantages,  he  went,  in  17  3,  to  Leip- 
£c  ;  where  he  continued,  for  the  fake  of  ftudy,  five  years. 
Here  he  acconipliftVed  Inmlelf  in  Arabic,  and  translated  and 
puhliihed  a  book  from  that  language,  hi  order  to  profecute 
his  fludy  of  Arabic  with  gi eater  eite6l,  he  travelled  on 
foot,  and  with,  many  difficulties,  to  Leydcn.  Here  he  was 
employed  in  Arranging  the  Atabic  manufcripts,  for  which, 
however,  he  received  a  very  Icanty  compenfation  ;  and  here 
alfo  he  tranilated  from  the  German  and  French,  into  Latin, 
various  effays  lent  him  by  DorviJIe,  whom  he  had  vihted  in 
his  journey,  and  who  afterwards  inferted  thefe  papers  in  the 
*'  Mifcellanea  Critica."  Dorville  was  <o  well  pleafed  with  his 
fkill  and  diligence,  that  he  employed  him  in  more  important 
concerns.  At  his  deli  re,  B.eiike  tranflated  the  whole  of  the 
Chariton  fjom  the  Greek,  and  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda 
from  the  Arabic,  into  Latin.  At  Leyden  he  continued  for 
ihe  fpace  of  eight  years  ;  where  a  ftorm  of  jealoufy  and  ca- 
lumny excited  againft  him  by  the  younger  Burman,  finally 
induced  him  to  change  his  refidence.  This  was  principally 
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owing  to  the  freedom  he  ufed  with  refpeft  to  the  edition  of 
Petronius,  edited  bv  the  younger  Burman  at  Leyden ;  how- 
ever, before  he  quitted  it  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  phy- 
iic,  which  was  given  him  in  a  manner  which  did  him  the 
higheft  honour.  He  then  vifited  different  parts  of  Germany, 
till  he  at  length  fettled  at  Leiptic  a  lecond  time.  Here,  for 
'  twelve  years,  notwithftauding  he  was  made  profefibr  of  Ara- 
bic, he  experienced  all  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  and 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  for  bookfellers, 
and  the  editors  of  periodical  publications,  to  procure  a  fub- 
iiftence;  at  this  period  in  particular,  the  Ada  Eruditorum  were 
greatly  indebted  to  him.  Amidft  all  thefe  hardlhips,  however, 
he  found  opportunity  to  write  and  to  publilh  his  "  Animad- 
verfiones  in  Auclores  Graecos,"  in  five  volumes ;  a  work  of 
extraordinary  learning  and  merit.  In  1758,  by  the  death  of 
Haltaufius,  he  obtained  a  fituation  at  once  honourable  and 
lucrative,  which  placed  him  above  want,  and  enabled  him  to 
follow  his  favourite  purfuits  at  eafe.  He  was  made  rector  of 
the  academy  at  Leipfic,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  I  94,  he  m3rned  Erneflina  Chriitina 
Muller,  a  woman  of  wonderful  attainments,  whofe  know- 
ledge was  hardly  inferior  tc  his  own,  and  particularly  in  Greek 
literature.  She  ailiftecl  him  in  all  his  literary  labours,  and  ef- 
pecialy  in  his  immortal  work  of  the  "  hdition  of  the  Greek 
Orators,"  Thus,  in  the  manner  mofl  grateful  to  himfelf, 
Reilke  confumed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  continued 
till  1774,  when  he  died  pofTefled  of  the  higheft  reputation. 
The  number  of  works  which  he  fuperintended  and  published 
is  very  great;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  name  thofe  which  are 
moft  fought  after  and  efteemed.  Thefe  are,  the  "  Remarks 
upon  Greek  Authors,"  before  mentioned.  An  *'  Edition  of 
the  Greek  Orators."  in  12  vols.  8vo,  which  was  finifhed  by 
his  widow.  "  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,"  in  7  vols.  "  Plu- 
tarch's Works,"  in  9  vols.  *'  Theocritus,  &c.  &c.''  This 
John  Jcimes  Reilke  mult  not  be  confounded  with  |ohn  Reifke» 
reclor  of  the  college  of  Wolrenbuttel,  who  was  alfo  a  learned 
man,  and  publifhed  various  works. 

RELAND  (HADRIAN),  an  eminent  orientalift  and  very 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Rvp,  a  village  in  North-Holland, 
July  17,  1676.  His  father  was  miniiter  of  that  village, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Alkmaar,  and  then  to  Amflerdam. 
In  this  lafl  city  Relancl  was  educated  with  infinite  care ;  and 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  having  palled  through  the  nfual,  courfes 
at  fchool,  was  placed  in  the  college  under  Surenhufius. 
During  three  years  of  tludy  under  this  profcflbr.  he  made  a 
vait  progrefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
J9.1  i^u ages ;  aad  at  hi$  leifure-hours  applied  himfelf  to  poetry, 
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in  which  he  fucceeded  very  welL     At  fourt&en,  he  xvas  fent 
to  Utrecht;  where  he  ftudied  under   Graevius   and   Leufden, 
perfected   himfelf  in  the   Latin    and    Oriental   tongues,  and 
applied  himfelf  alfo  to  philofophy,  in  which  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor.     At  feventeen,  he  entered  upon  divinity  under 
the   direction  of  Herman   Witfius  and  others ;  but  did  not 
abandon  the  Oriental  languges,  which  were  always  his  favou- 
rite ftudy.     After  he  had  refided  fix  years  at  Utrecht,  his  fa- 
ther lent  him  to  Leyden,   to  continue  his  theological  ftudies 
under  Frederic  Spanheim  and  others ;  where  he  foon  received 
the  offer  of  a  profefibrmip  at  Linden,  either  in  philofophy 
or    the    Oriental   languages.       He    would    have    accepted    it, 
though  but  juft  two  and  twenty  ;  but  his  father's  ill  ftate  of 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  remove  fo  far  from  Amfterdam. 
In  1699,  he  was  elected  profefTor  of  philofophy  at  Harder- 
wick,  but  did  not  continue  there   long ;  for,  king  William 
having  recommended  him  to  the  magiftrates  of  Utrecht,  he 
was  offered  in   1701   the  profeflbrfhip  of  Oriental  languages 
and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  which  he  readily  accepted.     In 
1703,  he  took  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.     In 
1713,  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  Chriftian  knowledge 
was  eftablifhed  in   England,  as  was  that  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  the  year  after  ;  of  both  which 
Reland   became  a  member.      He  died  of  the   fmall-pox,    at 
Utrecht,  Feb.  5,  1718,  in  his  42d  year.     He  was  a  man  of 
an  excellent  difpolition,  and  of  great  humanity  and  modefty. 
He  had   a  correfpondence  with  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of 
his  time. 

fie  wrote  and  publiihed  a  great  number  of  works,  in  order 
to  promote  and  illuftrate  facred   and  Oriental  learning;  the 
chief  of  which   are   thefe.       "  De   Religione   Mohammedica, 
libri  duo,  1705,"  I2mo.     The  firft  book  contains  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  the  faith  of  the  Mahometans,  in  an  Arabic  manu- 
fcript  with  a  Latin  tranflation  ;  the  fecond  vindicates  them 
from  doctrines   and  imputations  falfely   charged   upon   them. 
A  fecond  edition,   with  great  additions,  was   printed  in  1717, 
I2mo.     "  Differtationum  Mifcellanearum  Panes  Tres,  1706, 
1707,   1708,"  in   3  vo!s.  I2mo.     There  are  thirteen  diiferta- 
tions  upon  the  following  curious  fubjects :  "  De  fitu   Para- 
difi  Terreftris ;"  De  Mail  Rubro;"    "  De  Monte  Garizim  ;" 
"DeOphir;"    "  De  Diis  Cabiris  ;"     «  De   Veteri   Lingua 
Indica  ;"    "  De  Samaritanis  ;?>    "  De  Reliquiis  veteris  linguae 
Perficae;"     "  De   Periicis  vocabulis   Talmudis ;"    "  De  jure 
Militari  Mohammedanorum  contra  Chriftianos  bellum  geren- 
tium  ;"    "  De   linguis  ]nfularum,   quarundam  orientalium  ;" 
"  De  linguis  Americanis;"    "  De  Gemmis  Arabicis."     His 
work  was,  "  Antiquitates  Sacrae  Veterum  Hebraeorum, 
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1708,"  I2mo;  but  the  bed  edition  is  that  of  1717,  I2tno, 
there  being  many  additions.  Then  he  published,  *'  DhTerta- 
tationes  Quinque  de  Nummis  veterum  Hebraeorum,  qui  ab 
infcriptarum  literarum  forma  Samaritan!  appellantur.  Acce- 
dit  difTertatio  de  marmoribus  Arabicis  Puteolanis,  1709," 
lamo.  But  his  greateft  work  was,  "  Palaeftina  ex  monu- 
rnentis  veteribus  i'luftrata,  &  chartis  Geographicis  accura- 
tioribus  adornata.  Traject.  1714,"  2  vols.  4to.  This  edi- 
tion is  fuperior  in  all  refpe&s  to  that  of  Nuremberg,  1716, 
4to.  "  De  Spoliis  Templis  Hierofolymitani  in  arcu  Ti- 
tiano  Romas  confpicuis  liber,  cum  figuris,  1716,"  lamo. 

Reland  publifhed  many  fmaller  things  of  his  own,  among 
which  were  Latin  poems  and  orations  ;  and  was  aifo  con- 
cerned as  an  editor  of  books  written  by  other?.  His  works 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  neatly  printed. 

REMBRANDT   (VAN  REIN),  a  Flemifti  painter  of  great 
eminence,  was  the  foil  of  a  miller,  and  born  near  Leyden  in 
1606.      He  is  one  of  thofe  who  owed  all  the  fkill  in  his  pro- 
fefiion  to  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius ;  for,  the  advantages 
of  education  were  few  or  none  to  him.     His  turn  lay  power- 
fully towards  painting,  infomueh  that  he  feems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  learning  any  thing  elfe ;  and  it  is  faid,  that   he 
could  fcarcely  read.     We  mull  not,  therefore,   expe6t  to  find 
eorre£tnefs  of  defign,  or  a  gufto  of  the  antique,  in  the   works 
of  this  painter.     He  had  old   pieces  of  armour,   old  inir.ru- 
ments,  old  head-dreffes,  and  abundance  of  old  fluff  of  various 
forts,  hanging  up   in   his  work-lhop,  wrhich  he  faid  were  his 
antiques.     His  fole  aim  was  to  imitate  living  nature,  fuch  as 
it  appeared  to  him  ;   and  the  living  nature,  which  he  had  con- 
tinually  before  his  eyes,  being  of  the  heavy   kind,  it   is  no 
wonder,  that   he  mould  imbibe,  as  he  did,  the   bad   tafte  of 
his  country.     Neverthelefs,  he  formed  a  manner  entirely  new 
and  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  drew  abundance  of  portraits  with 
wonderful   ftrength,  iweetnefs,    and   refemblance.      Even   in 
his  etching,  which  was  dark,  and  as  particular  as  his  ftyle  in 
painting,  every  individual  ftroke  did   its  part,  and  exprelTed 
the  very  fleih,  as  well  as  the  fpirit,  of  the  perfons  it'repre- 
fented.     The  union  and  harmony  in  all  his  compofitions  are 
fuch  as    are  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  mailers.     He  under- 
ilood  the  Ciaro  Obfcuro  in  the  higheft  degree :  his  local  co- 
lours are  a  help  to  each  other,  and  appear  beft  b\  cornparifonj 
and  his  carnations   are  as  true,  as  frefh,  and  as  perfect,  as 
Titian's. 

There  was  as  great  a  fingularity  in  the  behaviour  of  this 
painter,  as  in  his  tafte  and  manner  of  painting:  and  he  was 
an  humourift  of  the  firft  order,  though  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a 
fine  genius.  He  affedted  an  old-fafhioned  flovenly  drefs,  and 
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loved  mean  and  pitiful  company,  though  he  had  got  fubdancc? 
enough  to  keep  the  beft.  Some  of  his  friends  telling  him  of 
ft,  he  anfwered,  "  When  I  have  a  mind  to  unbend  and  re~ 
frerti  my  mind,  I  feek  not  honour  fo  much  as  liberty :"  and 
this  humour  he  indulged,  till,  as  it  ufually  happens,  he  re- 
duced his  fortunes  to  a  level  with  the  poorefl  of  his  compa- 
nions. He  died  in  1668  ;  "  for  nothing  more  to  be  admired," 
fays  a  certain  writer,  "  than  for  his  having  heaped  up  a  noble 
treafure  of  Italian  prints  and  drawings,  and  making  no  better 
ufe  of  them.'* 

RENAUDOT  (THEOPHRASTUS),  a  phyfician,  and  a 
man  learned  in  many  refpecls ;  and  who  diilinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  being  the  firil  author  of  Gazettes  in  France  in  1631, 
and  by  fome  literary  productions.  Theophraftus  was  born  at 
Loudun  in  1583,  and  died  at  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  in  1653. 

RENAUDOT  (EusEBius),  a  French  writer,  very  learned 
in  Oriental  hiftory  and  languages,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1646  ;  and,  being  taught  claffical  literature  by  the  Jefuits,  and 
philofophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  afterwards  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  did  not  conti- 
nue long.  His  father  being  firfl:  phyfician  to  the  dauphin,  he 
was  early  introduced  to  fcenes,  where  his  parts,  his  learning, 
and  his  politenefs,  made  him  admired.  His  reputation  was 
afterwards  advanced  and  eftablifhed  by  feveral  learned  works, 
which  he  publifhed.  In  1700,  he  attended  cardinal  de  No- 
ailles  to  Rome  ;  and  received  great  honours,  together  with  the 
priory  of  Froffay  in  Bretany,  from  pope  Clement  V.  Re- 
turning by  Florence  he  was  honoured  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  great  duke  ;  and  was  alfo  made  a  member  of  the  academy 
de  la  Crufca.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  devoted  himfelf 
entirely  to  letters,  and  compofed  a  great  number  of  learned 
diflertations,  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inicriptions,"  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  well 
as  of  the  Frency  academy.  He  died  in  1720,  with  high  fen- 
timents  of  devotion.  Voltaire  fays,  that  *'  he  may  be  re- 
proached with  having  prevented  Bayle's  Dictionary  from  being 
printed  in  France." 

RESENIUS  (PETER  JOHN),  counfellor  and  profeffor  at 
Copenhagen,  at  which  place  he  was  born  in  1625.  -^s  ^a" 
ther  and  his  two  grandfathers  had  been  bifhops  of  Scaland. 
He  Ihidied  the  Belles  Lettres  and  the  Civil  Law  at  Ley  den, 
for  four  years  ;  after  which  he  travelled  into  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  At  Padua,  he  was  made  counlellor  of  the  German 
nation,  and  iyndic  of  the  univeriity,  and  might,  if  he  had 
pleafed,  been  made  knight  of  St.  Mark.  Returning  to  Den- 
mark, he  was  made  piofeffor  of  moral  philofophy  at  Copen- 
hagen, 
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Ingen,  in  1657;  then  conful,  counsellor  of  the  fupreme 
council,  and  finally,  prefident  of  Copenhagen,  and  counfellor 
of  Juftice.  He  had  afterwards  a  grant  of  nobility,  and  at 
length  counfellor  of  (late.  He  prefented  his  valuable  library 
to  the  univeriity  of  Copenhagen,  a  catalogue  of  which  has 
been  publifhed.  He  was  author  of  various  works  of  greater 
or  Ids  merit  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  "  Edoa  lilan- 
clorum  Inorroum  illandice,  Danice  et  Latine,  cum  proefa- 
cione  duplici.  Lexicon  Ijflandicum,  a  Gudmundo  Andres 
Illando  fcriptum,  a  Referio  auctum."  He  died  in  1588. 

RESS1U8  (RUTGER),  greek-pro  fefTor  at  Lou  vain,  at  the 
end  of  the  1 5th  centurv.  He  was  fo  learned  a  man,  that 
Erafmus  thus  expreffes  liirnlclf  concenling  him.  "  Doclior 
an  inveniri  poffit  nefcio,  certe  diiigentiorem  ac  moribus  puri- 
orem  vix  invenias."  He  pubh/hed  the  :'  Aphorifms  of  Hip« 
pocrates,"  and  other  works,  and  died  in  1545* 

REUCHLIN  (]OHN),  a  learned  German,  who  contri- 
buted much  "to  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born 
at  Pforzheim  in  1450.  His  parents,  perceiving  in  him  good 
parts  and  a  turn  to  books,  were  eafiiv  pcrfuaded  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education,  at  a  time  when  learning  and  the  fciences, 
by  being  fo  rarely  met  with,  were  fo  much  efteemed  and 
honoured.  He  went  to  Puri.-,  then  the  feat  of  literature  in 
thefe  weftern  parts,  with  the  bjmop  of  Utrecht;  where  he 
duelled  grammar  under  Joannes  a  Lapide,  rhetoric  under  Ga- 
guinus,  Greek  under  Tiphernas,  and  Hebrew  undsr  Weffclus. 
Being  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doclor  in  philofophy  at  Bafil,  where  he  lived  four  years  ;  then 
went  to  Orleans  to  ftudy  the  law,  and  was  admitted  doctor 
in  1479.  -^e  tuught  the  Greek  language  at  Orleans,  as  lie 
had  done  at  Bafil ;  and  compofed  and  printed  a  grammar,  a 
lexicon,  fome  vocabularies,  and  other  works  of  a  like  nature, 
to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  that  language.  He  gained  prodigious 
reputation  by  this  ;  for,  the  knowledge  of  the  two  languages 
was  at  that  time  fo  rare  an  accomplifhment,  that  it  was  actu- 
ally made  a  title  of  honour.  This  appears  from  the  following 
inicription  of  a  letter:  "  Anckonicus  Contoblacas,  natione 
Grascus,  utriufque  lingua;  pcritus,  Joanni  Reuchlino,"  Sic. 
thrtt  is,  '  Anclronicus  Contoblacas,  a  Greek,  ilcilled  in  both 
languages,  to  John  Reuchlin,"  &c. 

After  fome  time,   Eberhard  couut  of  WirtemberV  being:  to 

t?  & 

make  tli.s  tour  of  Ualy,  Reuchlin  was  pitched  upon  among 
others  to  attend  him  ;  chieiiy  becaufe,  during  his  refidence  in 
France,  he  had  corrected  his  own  German  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin,  which  appeared  fo  rude  and  iavage  to  the  Italians. 
M  hey  were  handtotnely  received  at  Florence  by  Laurence  de 
Medicis,  the  lather  of  Leo  X.  and  became  acquainted  with 
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many  learner]  men  there,  as  Chalcomlylas,  Ficinus,  Po'itian, 
Picus  earl  of  Mirandula,  &c.  They  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  Hermoiaus  .Barbaras  prevailed  with  Retichlin  to  change 
his  name  to  Capnio,  which  fignifies  the  fame  in  Greek  as 
Reuchlin  docs  in  German,  that  \$9fmoke.  Count  Eberhard 
entertained  fo  great  nn  efteem  for  Capnio,  fo  he  was  after- 
wards called,  that,  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  made 
him  ambniiador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.;  at  whofe  court 
lie  came  to  be  fo  much  coniidered,  that  the  emperor  conferred 
many  honours  upon  him,  and  made  him  many  prefents. 
He  gave  him  in  particular  an  ancient  Hebrew  rnanufcript  bible, 
very  neatly  written,  with  the  text  and  paraphrafe  of  Onkelos, 
and  the  notes  of  the  Maforets.  Frederic  died  in  1493  >  anc* 
Capnio  returned  to  count  Eberhard,  who  died  alfo  about 
three  months  after  the  emperor  :  when,  an  ufurpation  fuc- 
ceeding,  Capnio  was  baniihed.  He  retired  to  Worms,  and 
wrote  books:  but  the  elector  Palatine,  having  a  caufe  to  de- 
fend at  Rome  fome  time  after,  fele&ed  him  as  the  fitted  and 
ableft  man  for  his  purpofe  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1498,  Capnio 
made  an  oration  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
man churches.  He  flayed  more  than  a  year  at  Rome;  and 
had  fo  much  leifure  as  to  perfect  himlelf  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
under  Abdias  a  Jew,  and  alfo  in  the  Greek  under  Argyropy- 
li'.s.  He  was  vexed  in  his  old  age  by  au  unhappy  difference 
with  the  divines  of  Cologne,  occafioned  by  a  Jew  named 
PfefFerkorn,  who,  though  an  impoftor  detected,  contrived  to 
be  fupported  by  thefe  noodles  in  a  difpute  with  Capnio,  while  all 
the  learned  were  on  his  fide.  His  enemies  would  have  em- 
broiled him  in  Luther's  caufe ;  but  he  continued  always  a 
Catholic,  and  gave  them  no  advantage. 

He  died  in  1522,  after  having  done  as  much  as  any  man 
of  his  age  to  promote  literature,  both  by  teaching  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  by  writing  books.  He 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firit  man  who  introduced  the  Itudy 
of  the  Hebrew  among  modern  Chriftians.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  chief  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  intituled, 
"  Epiftolae  Obfcurorum  Virorum." 

REVET  (EDWARD),  an  author  of  a  comedy  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  The  title  of  this  piece  was  Town  Shifts,  or 
Suburb  Juftice,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  written  in  a  fort- 
night, but  of  which,  neverthelefs,  Langbane  fpeaks  fo  well  as 
to  fay  it  is  inftru&ive. 

REYNEAU  (CHARLES  RENE),  an  eminent  French  ma- 
thematician, was  born  at  Briffac,  in  Anjou,  in  1650.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  into  a  religious  order,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  was  the  education  of  youth.  His  fuperiors 
fent  him  to  teach  philofophy  at  Pezenas,  and  afterwards  at 
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Toulon ;  by  which  he  formed  fo  great  an  affection  for  mathe^ 
matical  learning,  that  he  was  eiedled  to  the  mathematical  chair 
at  Aneers  in  168?. 

^^  •— * 

He  undertook  for  the  ufe  of  his  fcholars,  to  reduce  into  a  body 
the  theories  of  Newton,  Defcartes,  Leibnitz,  &c.  &c.  Accord- 
ingly he  published,  in  2  vols.  4to.  his  "  Analyfis  demonstrated." 
This  work  became  exceedingly  popular  in  France;  and  he  was 
made  yet  more  fo  by  his  publication  of  a  work  intended  for 
fuch  as  were  unskilled  in  mathematical  learning.  This  was 
called  "  Science  du  Calcul  des  Grandeurs."  In  1716,  Rey- 
neau  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  after 
which  he  puhlilhed  a  (mall  tract  on  logic,  and  prepared  mate- 
rials for  a  fecond  volume  of  his  "  Science  du  Calcul."  He 
died  at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  equally  regretted  for  his 
learning  and  his  virtues. 

REYNER  (JOHN).  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  educated  in  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow.  In  1662,  when  he  was  ejected  for 
non-conformity,  he  left  the  minillry,  and  ftudied  phyfic.  He 
was  much  preffed  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  education  of 
youth,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  but  was  taken  off  bv 
the  fmall-pox,  at  Nottingham.  He  was  a  perfon  of  conn"'- 
derable  learning,  as  appears  frcm  feveral  pieces  he  has  left 
behind  him. 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  JOSHUA),  was  a  native  of  Plympton, 
in  Devonfhire,  at  which  place  he  was  born,  July  it>,  172^ 
His  father  was  a  fchoolmafter,  and  highly  efceemed  for  his 
learning  as  well  as  his  benevolence.  Sir  Jofhua  was  diflin- 
guifhed  among  his  brothers  and  lifters  by  fuperior  acutenefs, 
and  above  all,  by  a  natural  propeniitv  for  drawing;  notwith- 
fbnding  which,  he  was  at  firil  intended  for  the  church,  and 
accordingly  was  f:nt  to  the  univertity.  His  accidentally  meetiuo- 
with  *'  Richardfon's  Theory"  was  what  firft  confirmed  him 
in  his  idea  of  profecuting  the  profefTion  of  a  painter.  He 
requeued  therefore,  and  his  requeft  was  indulged,  to  he  fent 
to  London,  to  accomplish  himlelf  as  an  Artiil ;  and  his  fiiil 
niafter  was  Mr.  Hudion,  who,  though  not  very  eminent  him- 
ielf,  produced  many  eminent  men.  After  remaining  fome 
time  under  Hudfon,  Reynolds  vilited  Italy,  which  was  about 
the  year  1749.  ^^s  companion,  and  perhaps  we  may  fay  pa- 
tron, was  the  late  lord  Keppel.  Here  he  cultivated  true  tafte, 
and  copied  the  productions  of  real  genius  at  the  fountain-head. 
In  Italy  he  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  ;  after  which, 
he  returned  to  England,  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  highly  improved  by  travel  as  well  as  clofe  ftudy. 
The  firft  portrait  which  attracted  the  curiolity  and  attention  of 
the  public,  was  a  whole  length  of  commodore  Keppel^  which 
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Was  afterwards  engraved  by  Fimer.  His  next  was  the  por- 
trait of  lord  Edgecumbe  ;  and  ihefe  introduced  him  to  the  no- 
tice and  patronage  of  the  firft  among  the  Englifh  nobility. 
No  artifl,  it  may  be  obferved,  has  preferved  ib  many  and  fuch 
faithful  refernblances  of  the  more  diftingniihed  perfonages  of 
modern  times.  His  hiftorical  pieces  were  no  lefs  admired  ;  a 
catalogue  of  which  would  fwell  an  account  of  this  incompa- 
rable artift  to  an  undue  length.  In  1764,  he  was  the  iirll 
promoter  of  the  literary  club,  which  was  afterwards  adorned 
by  the  prefence  and  talents  of  Johnfon,  Burke,  Windham, 
and  others  of  the  moft  accomplithed  of  our  countrymen. 

The  academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  was 
^eftablifhed  in  1769,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
king :  and  the  honourable  office  of  prelident  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Reynolds,  together  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood ;  and 
here  an  anecdote  occurs  which  is  worth  commemorating. 

Sir  Jofhua  was  elected  alderman  of  his  native  townofPlymp- 
ton,  of  which,  it  is  affirmed,  he  was  more  proud  than  of  any 
diilinction  he  afterwards  received.  The  kino-  heard  of  this 
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circumftance,  and  on  Sir  Jofhua's  appearing  at  court  after  his 
knighthood,  with  the  extreme  good-nature  which  has  ever 
rnarked  the  fovereign's  demeanour,  he  laughed  at  him  on  the 
lubject  :  "  It  is  very  true  Sir,"  faid  Sir  Jofhua  in  reply, 
"  and  I  am  in  fact  more  proud  of  the  honour  than  of  any 
I  ever  received;"  but,  immediately  recollecting  himfelf,  he 
added,  "  except  that  which  I  have  received  from  your  ma- 
jefty." 

Independent  of  his  qualities  and  accomphmments  as  an 
artiit,  Sir  Jofhua  pofTelTed  great  literary  talents ;  and  the  dif- 
courfes,  which  he  annually  delivered  to  the  fludents  at  the  royal 
academy,  are  much  and  deiervedly  admired.  Let  it  not  be 
omitted  alfo,  that  whilft  he  lived  he  was  the  valued  friend  of 
Burke,  of  Johnfon,  Garrick,  and  Goidfrnith  ;  of  the  two 
Wartons,  Windham,  Beattie,  and  other  men  of  the  greateil 
genius. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Mafon  published  a  tranflation  of  "  Dufref- 
noy's  Art  of  Painting,"  which  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  enriched 
with  various  annotations.  He  alfo  illuftrated  Shakfpeare 
with  many  carious  and  happy  remarks.  In  170,1,  his  in- 
crealing  infirmities  induced  him  to  refign  his  fituation  as  pre- 
fident  of  the  royal  academy.  The  lafl  portrait  which  he 
painted  was  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  evinced,  that  he  pcfTelTed 
to  the  very  lafl,  all  the  excellences  of  his  art.  Before  his 
death  he  was  afflicted  with  a  profound  melancholy,  and  could 
not  even  conient  to  endure  the  confolations  of  friendfhip.  On 
Thursday,  Feb.  23d,  1792,  Sir  Joihua  paid  the  great  debt  to 
nature,  in  the  6gth  year  of  his  age. 

Sir 
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Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquary 
focieties,  and  doctor  of  Laws,  of  Oxford,  and  Dublin  ;  and 
member  of  the  company  of  Painters-  Stainers,  in  London. 

The  fatne  love  for,  and  unremitting  attention  to,  his  art, 
attended  him  through  life  ;  for  it  was  his  conftant  practice  to 
enter  his  ftudy  at  nine  in  the  morning,  never  quitting  it,  ex- 
cept on  particular  occafions  before  five  in  the  evening. 

He  has  been  charged,  perhaps  with  fome  truth,  with  a 
want  of  invention  ;  but  the  ilightcit  hint  fufficcd  to  fet  his 
powers  in  motion,  while  the  moft  unpromifing  materials,  by 
the  operation  of  his  mind,  were  converted  to  the  noblefc  pur- 
pofes.  In  the  heads  even  of  ballads  may  be  found  the  rudi- 
ments of  many  of  his  moft  admired  works  ;  and  there  is  Dot 
the  fmalleft  doubt,  but  the  defign  for  his  majefty's  portrait, 
which  now  adorns  the  council  chamber  of  the  royal  academy, 
was  fuggefted  by  a  two-penny  print  to  be  feen  on  every  wall 
in  London. 

Without,  perhaps,  taking  the  lead  in  any  department  of  his 
art,  he  united  more  excellences  than  have  been  found  in  any 
(ingle  work  of  his  predeceflbrs  ;  leaving  little  for  the  moil 
faftidious  critic  to  wiih  added,  either  to  his  colouring  or  his 
clara  obfcura  ;  poffcffing  alfo  a  fine  fenfe  of  form,  though 
not  a  fufficient  power  of  execution.  If,  in  following  the  al- 
lurements of  fancv,  he  fometimes  Humbled  on  the  very 
threfhold  of  affectation,  yet  has  he.  on  the  other  hand,  fur- 
nimed  us  with  many  examples  even  of  the  iublime ;  and  the 
admirers  of  beauty  and  Simplicity  will  be  indebted  for  many 
a  mental  treat  to  the  happy  efforts  of  this  accomplished 
m  after. 

Thofe  qualities,  whether  of  form  or  colour,  that  are  di- 
rected merely  to  the  eye,  were  imitated  by  him  with  a  vigour 
that  did  not  always  accompany  his  efforts  in  delineating  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  Count  Ugolino,  and  perhaps  his 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  may  form  exceptions  to  this  observation. 
His  character  in  this  particular  has  indeed  been  rendered  lia- 
ble to  fome  contempt,  from  an  injudicious  effort  to  rai'e  it ; 
and  the  catalogue  of  his  hiilorical  works  has  been  {"welled 
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with  fancy-portraits,  and  other  pictures,  better  defcribed  by 
the  term  caprldos  than  the  levers  and  unequivocal  title  ot 
hillory. 

If  his  life  was  honourable  to  him,  the  refpect  paid  to  h;s 
memory  was  no  lefs  fo.  Many  characters,  diftinguilhed  for 
rank  and  talents,  attended  to  grace  his  obfequies,  and  p.iy  the 
iaft  tribute  to  departed  excellence.  The  city  gates  were  opened 
to  receive  the  folemn  train,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  chief 
rnagiftrate ;  the  mops  were  all  the  way  Ihut  LID;  and,  for  the 
•honour  of  the  arts,  be  it  remembered,  that,  when  the  remains 
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of  the  late  prefident  of  the  royal  academy  were  removed  from 
Somerfet-houfe  to  the  great  national  cathedral,  the  commerce 
of  the  firft  commercial  city  in  the  world  was  for  fome  hours 
fufpended. 

KEYS  (ANTOINE  DOS),  a  learned  Portugueze,  born  at 
Femes  in  1690.  He  progreffively  became  eminent  and 
efteemed  among  his  countrymen  for  his  fcientific  accomplifh- 
ments.  He  was  an  eccleliaflic,  and  refufed  feveral  bimoprics, 
but  neverthelefs  was  in  many  polls  of  confiderable  honour 
and  diftinclioii.  He  publHhed,  among  other  things,  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  the  epigrams  in  which  are  peculiarly  efteemed. 
He  alfo  collected  and  published,  in  feven  volumes  410,  a  body 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  Portuguefe  poets  who  wrote  in  Latin* 
He  died  in  Lifbon  in  1738. 

RHAZIS  (MOHAMED  EBEN  ZACHARIA  ABUBETRIAL), 
a  very  learned  Arabian  phyfkian  and  chemiit,  was  born  at 
Rhei,  a  city  in  Chorafana,  852.  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  learn- 
ing and  great  experience.  All  his  writings  which  have  come 
down  to  us  were  printed  in  folio,  in  1548. 

Dr.  Freind  is  too  fhort  in  treating  on  him  and  his  works, 
in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Phyfic;'*  efpecially  as  he  is  the  firft  au- 
thor (except  Serapion)  that  we  have,  who  introduced  the  me- 
dical art,  and  wrote  well  upon  it,  among  the  Arabians,  who 
but  two  centuries  before  were  an  illiterate  people,  when  all 
learning  at  that  time  was  neglected  and  loft  in  all  other  nations  ; 
and  it  is  fincerely  wifhed  that  we  had  as  good  and  elegant  a 
tranflation  of  all  his  works,  as  the  late  learned  Dr.  Mead  has 
favoured  us  with,  as  that  of  his  on  the  fmall-pox,  8vo. 


RHENANUS  (BEATUS),  a  very  learned  German,  was 
born  1485,  at  Sckeleltat  ;  whence  he  removed  to  Paris,  after- 
wards to  Mrafburg,  and  then  to  Bafil.  At  Bafil  he  corrected 
Frobenius's  prefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  contracted  a  very  in- 
timate friendihip  with  Erafmus  :  there  is  a  Preface  of  his  at 
the  head  of  Erafmus's  works,  wliofe  life  he  alfo  wrote.  Hd 
died  at  Strafburg,  in  1547.  He  was  the  firft  who  prefented 
the  public  with  "  Paterculus  :"  and  he  wrote  notes  upon 
Tertullian,  the  elder  Pliny,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  But  his 
Hiftory  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  "  Res  Germanicae," 
in  2  vols.  folio,  parTes  for  his  capital  work.  He  alfo  wrote 
"  Illyrici  Provinciarum  utrique  imperio  turn  Romano  turn 
Conftantinopolitano  fervientis  defcriptio  ;"  a  very  learned 
work,  as  all  his  were.  He  was  a  very  excellent  perfon. 

RHESE  (JoHN  DAVID),  accounted  in  his  day  one  of  the 
luminaries  of  ancient  Britifh  literature,  was  born  at  Llan- 
vaethly,  in  the  ifle  of  AngJefey,  in  1534;  and,  after  reiiding 
about  three  years  at  Oxford,  was  elected  fellow  of  Chrift- 
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Church  college,  in  1555.  Without  taking  a  degree  in  this 
imiverfity,  he  vifited  the  learned  parts  of  Europe,  and  was 
made  do&or  of  phyfic  at  Sienna,  in  Tufcany.  He  was  fo 
learned  in  the  Italian  language,  that  he  was  appointed  public 
moderator  of  the  ichool  of  Piftoia,  in  Tufcany,  and  wrote 
fome  works  in  that  tongue  which  were  much  admired  in 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  returned  to  England  with  high  repu- 
tation for  medical  and  critical  (kill,  but  buried  himfelf  at 
Brecknock,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  lite- 
rary purfuits,  and  the  practice  of  his  profeflion,  and  where  he 
died,  about  1609.  ^e  wrote,  "  Rules  for  obtaining  the 
Latin  Tongue/'  in  Tufcan,  and  printed  at  Venice. 

RHETICUS  (GEORGE  JOACHIM),  a  German  aftrono- 
mer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Faldkirk,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
1514.  After  diligently  cultivating  the  mathematics  at  Wit-. 
tenburg,  he  was  there  made  profefTor  in  1537.  He  after- 
wards left  this  fituation  for  the  benefit  of  the  afMance  of 
Copernicus,  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation. 
Rheticus  aflifted  this  great  man  for  feveral  years,  and  after  his 
death  returned  to  Wittenburg,  where  he  was  again  admitted 
to  his  profelTor's  chair.  He  next  taught  mathematics  at  Leip- 
fic,  whence  he  went,  for  fome  reafon,  to  Poland,  and  after 
to  CaiTaria,  in  Hungary,  where  he  died  in  1576.  He  pub- 
limed  "  Narratio  de  libris  Revclutione  Copernici  j"  and 
alfo  compofed  Ephemerides,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Copernicus,  till  the  year  1551. 

RHOD1GINUS  (LUDOVICUS  CaeLius),  born  at  Rovigo, 
jn  the  Venetian  territory,  in  1450.  was  eminent  ?&  a  critic, 
and  yet  more  fo  as  having  been  the  mafter  of  Julius  Csefar 
Scaliger.  His  principal  work  is  called  "  Antiquae  Ledtio- 
nes,"  and  was  publiihed  at  Bafil,  in  1566,  and  at  Francfort, 
jn  1666.  Rhodjginus,  whofe  family  name  was  Ricchieri,  died 
at  Padua  in  1525. 

RHODIUS  (JOHN),  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1587.  He  publiihed  "  Notes  on  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus,"  "  Three  Lectures  of  Medical  Obfervations,"  and  "  A 
Treatife  on  Artificial  Baths."  He  was  a  very  learned  and 
accomplimed  man,  and  pofTeiTed  a  noble  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence, which  induced  him  to  refufe  many  honourable  and 
lucrative  offices. 

RHODOMAN  (LAURENTJUS),  a  learned  German,  was 
born  in  1546,  at  Saffbwerf,  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Stol- 
berg  in  Upper  Saxony.  The  happy  genius,  which  he  had 
difcovered  from  his  tender  years,  induced  thofe  counts  to 
maintain  him  in  the  college  of  Ilneld.  He  continued  there 
iix  years ;  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  literature,  that  he 
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was  thought  a  proper  man  to  teach  in  the  moft  eminent 
fchools  and  the  moft  flouriming  univerfities.  He  was  efpe- 
cinlly  ikilled  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He  compofecl  forae  Greek 
verfes,  which  have  heen  admired  by  the  beft  judges;  but 
Scaliger  did  not  like  his  Latin  poetry.  He  »vas  very  fucceff- 
ful  in  a  Latin  tranllation  of  *'  Diodorus  Siculus,"  which  he 
publifhed  with  the  original :  lie  tranflated  alio  into  Latin  the 
Greek  poem  of  "  Cointus  Smyrnaeus,"  or  "  Quintus  Cala- 
ber," concerning  the  taking  of  Troy ;  and  added  fome  cor- 
rections to  it.  At  laft,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  hiilory 
in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  died  there  in  1606.  He 
wrote  a  £rest  number  of  books,  which  it  is  not  material  tu 
mention  here :  a  catalogue  of  them  may  be  feen  in  Niceron's 
«*  Hommes  Iliuftres,"  &c.  torn.  LXII. 

RHOTENAMER,  (JOHN),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Munich,  in  1564.  He  fixed  himiclf  at  Venice,  where  he 
ftudied  afrer  Tintoret.  His  colours -are  brilliant,  and  his 
works  highly  fmifhed.  His  mod  famous  performances  were, 
"  The  Banquet  of  the  Gods  and  Nymphs  dancing."  We 
know  not  when  lie  died. 

RIBADENEIRA  (PETER\  a  Spanifh  Jefuit  of  Toledo, 
and  author  cf  many  fuperftitious  works.  He  was  a  pure 
writer  in  his  native  tongue,  but  of  the  moO:  childifh  credulity, 
and  contemptible  fuperftition.  He  published  the  "  Flowers  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  a  work,  at  one  time,  popular  in 
France;  his  beft  performance  is  "  An  Account  of  the  Writers 
among  the  Jefuirs,"  which  contains  many  curious  fa&s. 

RIBERA,  a  Spanim  poet,  and  called  by  fome  the  Scarron 
of  Spain.  His  poems,  which  were  all  of  the  ludicrous  kind, 
were  published  at  Madrid  in  1648.  They  have  an  agreeable 
manner,  and  manv  ftrokes  or  wit. 

R1CAUT,  or  RYCAUT  (Sir  PAUL),  an  Englifh  writer, 
was  the  tenth  ion  of  Sir  Peter  Ricaut,  and  the  author  of 
fome  ufeful  works.  When  and  where  he  was  born  is  not 
mentioned;  nor  yet  where  he  was  educated:'  but  his  education 
was  undoubtedly  a  genteei  one.  He  travelled  many  years, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  alio  in  Afia  and  Atrica ;  and  per- 
formed fome  public  fervices.  In  1661,  when  the  earl  of 
"Winchilfea  was  fent  ambaiTadcr  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman 
porte,  he  went  as  his  iecretary;  and  while  he  continued  in 
that  ftaticn,  which  was  eight  years,  he  wrote  4t  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  books ;  containing  the. 
Maxims  of  the  Turkiih  Politic,  their  Religion,  and  Military 
Difcipiine."  llluftrated  with  figures,  and  printed  at  London, 
1670,  in  folio.  Ricant  aiTerts,  in  his  work,  that  the  Maho- 
metan women  have  no  hopes  of  going  to  Heaven :  but,  as 
-pbicrvcss  he  is  in  a  miftake,  they  expecting  to  be  one  day 
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admitted  there  as  well  as  the  men.  Afterwards,  he  was  made 
conful  for  the  Eaglifti  nation  at  Smyrna;  and  during  his  refi- 
dence  here,  at  the  command  of  Charles  TI  compoled  "  The 
prefcnt  Sta^e  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  anno 
Chrilti  1678."  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  preferred  it 
with  his  own  hands  to  hismajefty:  and  it  was  publifhed  in 
1679,  8vo.  Having  acquitted  hi mfeif,  for  the  fpace  of  eleven 
years,  to  the  entire  farisfaclion  of  the  Turkey  Company,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  where  he  lived  in  honour 
and  good  efteem.  The  earl  of  Clarendon,  being  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1685,  made  him  his  principal  fe- 
cretary  for  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Connaught :  and 
James  Tl.  knighted  him,  constituted  him  one  of  the  privy 
council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Soon  after 
this,  he  was  employed  by  king  William  as  his  refident  with 
the  Hanfe-towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  namely,  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck,  Bremen  ;  where  he  continued  for  ten  years,  and  gave 
the  utmoft  fati station.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmities,  he  had  leave  in  1700  to  return  to  England,  where 
he  died  that  year.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
many  years  before  his  deceafe ;  and  a  paper  of  his,  upon  the 
"  Sable  Mice,"  or  "  Mures  Norwegici,"  is  publithed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transitions.  He  underflood  perfectly  the 
Greek,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  Turkifh,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French,  languages. 

He  was  the  author  of  other  productions,  befides  thofe  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  wrote  a  coutinuation  of  Knolles's 
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"  Hiftory  of  the  Turks,"  from  1623  to  167 •%  i6bo,  in  folio: 
and  again  from  1679  to  J699»  I7OO?  in  folio,  making,  toge- 
ther with  Knoltes's,  three  volumes.  He  continued  Flatina's 
"Lives  of  the  Popes,"  from  14.71,  to  his  own  time.  He 
tranilated  from  the  Spanifh  of  Garcilaffb  de  la  Vega,  into  Eng- 
liil),  "  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  in  two  parts,'* 
folio;  and  there  goes  alfo  under  his  name  "  The  Spariifli 
Critic,  1681,"  8vo. 

RICCI  (SEBASTIAN),  a  painter,  born  at  Belluno.  He 
fpent  fome  time  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  but  was 
particularly  employed  in  England  about  the  year  1700.  He 
had  a  great  genr'u3,  which  difplayed  itlelf  in  a  delicate  touch 
and  vigorous  colours,  and  a  great  deal  of  fire.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1734. 

PviCClOLI  (JoHN  BAPTISTA),  an  Italian  aftronomer, 
mathematician,  and  philoibpher,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1598; 
and,  at  fixteen,  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits.  He 
had  very  uncommon  parts  joined  with  as  uncommon  applica- 
;  fo  tjai  the  pivogrefs  he  made  in  every  branch  of  lite ra- 
5  ture 
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ture  and  fcience  was  very  extraordinary.  He  was  ordered  t$ 
teach  rhetoric,  poetry,  philofophy,  and  febolaflic  divinity,  in 
the  Jefuits  colleges  at  Parma  and  Bononia  ;  yet  applied  him- 
ielf  in  the  mean  time  to  making  obfervaticns  in  geography, 
chronology,  and  aftronomy.  This  was  his  natural  bent;  and 
at  length  he  obtained  leave  from  his  fuperiors  to  quit  all  other 
employment,  that  he  might  devote  himtelf  entirely  to  it.  Ho 
projected  a  large  work,  which  was  to  he  divided  into  time 
parts,  and  to  contain  as  it  were  a  complete  fyftem  of  philofo- 
phical,  mathematical  and  aftronomical  knowledge.  The  firfl 
of  thefe  parts,  which  icgards  aftronomv,  came  out  at  Bologna 
1651,  2  vols,  folio,  with  this  title:  "  J.  B.  Riccioli  Alma- 
geitum  Novum,  Aftronomiam  veterem  novamfjue  complec- 
tens,  obfervationibus  aliorum  et  propriis,  novifque  theorema- 
tibus,  problematibus,  ac  tabuiis  promotam."  Ricciolus  imi- 
tated Ptolemy  in  this  work,  by  collecting  and  digefiing  into 
proper  order,  with  obfervations,  every  thing  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, which  related  to  his  fubjedr.;  fo  that  GafTendus  very 
juflly  called  his  work,  <;  Promptuarium  et  thefaurum  ingen- 
tern  Aftronomioe." 

Ricciolus  did  not  complete  his  plan,  by  .publishing  his  fe- 
cond  and  third  parts:  he  only  published  fome  felecl:  portions 
of  thofe  parts :  as  "  Geographia  et  Hydrographia  Reformata, 
1661  ;"  "  Aftronomia  Reformata,  1665;"  "  Chronologia 
Reformata,  1669"  all  printed  at  Bologna,  in  folio.  He  died  in 
1671,  aged  73- 

RICHARDS  (NATHANIEL),  a  dramatic  writer  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Meffalina, 
which  was  acted  with  a  considerable  ihare  of  public  approbation. 
Richards  was  alto  the  author  of  '*  Poems,  Sacred  and  Satiri- 
cal," publifhed  in  8vo.  in  1645. 

RICHARDSON  (SAMUEL),  inventor  of  a  peculiar  fpe- 
cies  of  moral  romance,  was  born  in  1689,  the  fon  of  a  fanner 
in  Derbyfhire.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages  but  what  the  grammar-ichool  of  Chrift's  Hofpital 
afforded ;  his  mind,  like  that  of  Shakefpeare,  being  much 
more  enriched  by  nature  and  obfervation.  He  exercifed  the 
profeflion  of  a  printer,  with  the  higheft  reputation,  for  a  long 
fenes  of  years,  in  Salifbury-caurt,  Fleet- ftreet.  Diffimilar 
as  their  geniuies  may  feem,  when  the  witty  and  wicked  duke 
of  Wharton  (a  kind  of  Lovelace),  about  the  year  1723, 
fomented  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  in  the  city,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Wax -chandlers  company,  Mr.  Richardfon, 
though  his  political  principles  were  very  different,'  was  much 
connected  with,  and  favoured  by  him,  and  for  fome  little 
time  was  the  printer  of  his  "  True  Briton,"  publifhed  twice 
a  week.  He  fo  far  exercifed  his  own  judgment,  however,  in 

peremptorily 
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peremptorily  refuting  to  be  concerned  in  fuch  papers  as  he 
apprehended  might  endanger  his  own  fafety,  that  he  ftopt  at 
the  end  of  the  iixth  number,  which  was  poffibly  bis  own  pro- 
du£tion  [A].  He  printed  for  fome  time  a  news-paper  called 
41  The  Daily  Journal,"  and  afterwards  "  The  Daily  Gazet- 
teer." Through  the  intereft  of  his  friend  Mr.  Speaker  On- 
flow, he  printed  the  firft  edition  of  the  "  Journals  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons."  Mr.  Onflow  had  a  high  efleem  for  him  ;  and 
not  only  might,  but  actually  would,  have  promoted  him  to  fome 
honourable  and  profitable  ftarion  at  court;  but  Mr.  Richard- 
ion,  whofe  bufinefs  was  extenfive  and  profitable,  neither 
defired  nor  would  accept  of  fuch  a  favour. 

In  1754  he  was  mailer  of  the  company  of  Stationers.  He 
ptirchafed  a  moiety  of  the  parent  of  law  printer  at  Midfum- 
mer  1760,  and  carried  on  that  department  of  bufmels  in 
partnerfhip  with  Mifs  Catharine  Lintot  [B].  Bv  his  wife 
Martha  Wilde,  daughter  of  Mr.  Allington  Wilde,  printer, 
in  Clerkenwell,  he  had  five  fons  and  a  daughter,  who  all 
died  young.  His  iecond  wife  (who  furvived  him  many  years) 
was  Elizabeth  lifter  of  the  late  Mr.  Leake,  bookfeller,  of 
Bath.  By  her  he  had  a  fon  and  five  daughteis.  The  fori 
died  young  ;  but  four  of  the  daughters  furvived  him  ;  viz. 
Mary,  married  in  175?  to  Mr.  Ditcher,  an  eminent  furgeon 
of  Bath,  fince  dead;  Martha,  married  in  1757  to  Edward 
Bridgen,  Efq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  ;  Anne,  unmarried;  and 
Sarah,  married  to  Mr.  Crowther,  furgeon,  of  Bofwell -Court, 
and  fince  dead.  His  country-retirement,  firft  at  North  End 
near  Hammer fmith,  and  afterwards  at  Parfons  Green,  was 
generally  filled  with  his  friends  of  both  fexes  [c].  He  was 
regularly  there  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  frequently  at 
other  times,  being  never  io  happy  as  when  he  made  ethers  fo, 

[A]  Informations  were  lodged  againft  Delany,  the   right   honourable  Arthur 
Payne,  the  publi(her,  for  Numbers  3,  4,  Onflow,  Mr.  George  (nou  lord)  On- 
5,  and  6,  as  more  than  common  libels,  flow,  Mifs   Talbot,    Mifs  Liivot,  Mrs. 
"  as  they  not  only  infuhed  every  branch  Millar  (now  1  idy  Grant),   Vir.  Dyfon, 
of  the  Legiflature,  but  manifeftly  tended  Mr.  P  y  tz,  Mr.  Yeates,  Mr.  Bar-well, 
to  make  the  conftiiution  itfelf  odious  Mr.  Hatfell,  Mr.  Stracev,  Mr  Harper, 
to    the    people."      Payne    was    found  Mr.   S.   Harper,    Mrs.    Chapooe,  Mr. 
guilty ;  and  Mr.  Richardfoa  efcaped,  as  James  Bailey,  Mr.  John  Rivington,  Mr. 
his  name  did  not  appear  to  the  paper.  William  Tdvley  (his  faithful  overfe^r), 
The  danger  made  him  in  future  ilill  and  eleven  others.     In  enumerating  his 
snore  cautious.  friend c,  he  appear"  to  have  been  em- 

[B]  Afcer  Mr.  Richardfon's  death,  barraiied  hy  the  multitude  which  oo 
l)is  widow,  and  Mifs  Lintot  (fince  mar-  curred  to  him.     u  Ha  I  I  given  rings," 
ried  to  Sir  H. Fletcher,  bart.),  were  for  he  fays,  "to  all  the  ladies  who   have 
fome  time  joint  patentees.  honoured  me  with  their  correfpondence, 

[c]  Many  of  thefe  he  has  partial-  and  whom  I  fmcerely  venerate  for  their 

larly  diftinguifhed,  in  his  laft  will,  by  amiable  qualities,  it  would,  even  in  this 

the  bequeftof  a  ring;  namely,  "The  laft  fol$mja  acl,  appear  like  oftenta- 

kind  Dr.  Heberden,"  Dr,  Young,  Dr.  tion." 

VOL,  XIII.  F  being 
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being  himfelf,  in  his  narrower  fphere,  the  Grandifonhe  drev?  £ 
his  heart  and  hand  ever  open  to  diftrefs; 

Mr.  Richardfon  was  a  plain  man,  who  feldom  exhibited 
his  talents  in  mixed  company.  He  heard  the  fentiments  of 
others  with  attention,  but  feldom  gave  his  own  ;  rather  defl- 
rous  of  gaining  friendfhip  by  his  modefly  than  his  parts* 
Befides  his  being  a  great  genius,  he  was  a  truly  good 
man  in  all  refpe&s ;  in  his  family,  in  commerce,  in  con- 
verfation,  and  in  every  inftance  of  conduct.  He  was  pious, 
virtuous,  exemplary,  benevolent,  friendly,  generous,  and  hu- 
mane, to  an  uncommon  degree,  glad  of  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good  offices  to  his  fellow- creatures  in  diftrefs,  and  re- 
lieving many  without  their  knowledge.  His  chief  delight  was 
doing  good.  He  was  highly  revered  and  beloved  by  his  do- 
meftics  for  his  happy  temper  and  difcreet  conduct.  He  had 
great  tendernefs  towards  his  wife  and  children,  and  great  con- 
defceniion  towards  his  fervants.  He  was  always  very  fedu- 
lous  in  buimefs,  and  almoft  always  employed  in  it ;  and  dif- 
patched  a  great  deal  by  the  prudence  of  his  management. 
His  turn  of  temper  led  him  to  improve  his  fortune  with  me- 
chanical afliduity ;  and  having  no  violent  paflions,  nor  any 
defire  of  being  triningly  diftingui  fried  from  others,  he  at  lad 
became  rich,  and  left  his  family  in  eafy  independence  ;  though, 
his  houfe  and  table,  both  in  town  and  country,  were  ever  open 
to  his  numerous  friends. 

By  many  family  misfortunes,  and  his  own  writings,  which 
in  a  manner  realifed  every  feigned  diftrefs,  his  nerves  naturally 
weak,  or,  as  Pope  expreffes  it,  "  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er/' 
were  fo  unhinged,  that  for  many  years  before  his  death  his 
hand  (hook,  he  had  frequent  vertigoes,  and  would  fometimes 
have  fallen,  had  he  not  fupported  himfelf  by  his  cane  under 
his  coat.  His  paralytic  diforder  affected  his  nerves  to  fuch  a 
degree,  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death,  that  he  could 
not  lift  a  glafs  of  wine  to  his  mouth  without  afliftance. 
This  diforder,  at  length  terminating  in  an  apoplexy,  deprived 
the  world  of  this  amiable  man  and  truly  original  genius  on 
July  4,  1761,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own 
direction,  with  his  rirft  wife,  in  the  middle  aile,  near  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Bride's  church.  The  memorial  on  his  tomb 
may  be  feen  in  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  p.  312.  His 
picture  by  Mr.  Highmore,  whence  a  mezzotinto  has  beea 
taken,  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  fbn-in-law,  Mr.  Bridgen. 

The   two  rirft  volumes    of  his    ''Pamela,"    which  were 
written  in  three  months  [D],  mil  introduced  him  to  the  lite- 
rary 

fo]  Sec  Aaron  Hill's  Letters,  in  the     It  was  tranflated  into  French  in  1741* 
fecontl  volume  of  his  workf,  p.   198.    by  the  permiffion  of  Mr.  Richardfon, 

who 
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World  ;  and  never  was  a  book  of  the  kind  more  generally 
tead  and  admired.  It  was  even  recommended  not  unfre- 
quently  from  the  pulpit,  particularly  by  Dr.  Slocock,  late  of 
Chrift  Church,  Surrey,  who  had  a  very  high  efleern  for  it, 
as  well  as  for  its  author.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
his  improved  edition,  in  which  much  was  altered,  much 
omitted,  and  the  whole  new-modeled,  has  never  yet  been 
given  to  the  public,  as  the  only  reafon  which  prevented  it  in 
his  life-time,  that  there  was  an  edition  unfold,  muft  long 
have  ceafed  [E], 

Befides  his  three  great  works,  his  PAMELA,  CLARISSA, 
and  GRANDISOIST,  he  publifhed,  i.  "  The  Negotiation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  EmbafTy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from 
the  year  1621  to  1628  inclufive,  &c.  1740,'' folio,  infcribed 
to  the  king  in  a  fhort  dedication,  which  does  honour  to  the 
ingenious  writer.  2.  An  edition  of  "  JEfop's  Fables,  with 
Reflections."  And,  3.  A  volume  of  "  Familiar  Letters  to  and 
from  feveral  Perfons  upon  Bufinefs,  and  other  Subjects."  He 
had  alfo  a  mare  in  "  The  Chriftian  Magazine,  by  Dr.  James 
Mauclerc,  1748;"  and  in  the  additions  to  the  fixth  edition 
of  De  Foe's  "  Tour  through  Great  Britain."  "  Six  origi- 
nal letters  upon  Duelling"  were  printed,  after  his  death,  in 
**  The  Literary  Repository,  1765,"  p.  227.  A  letter  of  his 
to  Mr.  Duncombe  is  in  the  "  Letters  of  eminent  Perfons, 
*733»"  vo^  lU-  P-  7J  '  an<^  fome  verfes,  in  the  "  Anecdotes 
of  Bowyer,"  p.  160.  Mr  Richardfon  alfo  publifhed  a  large 
fingle  meet,  relative  to  the  married  11  ate,  intituled,  "  The 
Duties  of  Wives  to  Hufbands  ;"  and  was  under  the  difagree- 
able  neceflity  of  publiming  "  The  Cafe  of  William  Richard- 
fon of  London,  Printer,  on  the  Invafion  of  his  Property  in 
the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  before  publication,  by 
certain  Bookfcllers  in  Dublin,'*  which  bears  date  Sept.  14, 

ivho  furnifhed  the  tranflator  with  feve-  [E]  Propofals  were  fome  years  fince 
ral  corrections.  Clariira  was  tranflated  circulated,  "  for  printing  and  publifh- 
iato  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sunftra,  ing  a  correct,  uniform,  and  beautiful, 
author  of  "  A  Paftoral  Letter  againft  edition  of  thofe  celebrated  and  admired 
Fanaticifm,"  tranflated  into  Etiglifh  by  pieces,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Mr.  Rimius.  With  this  learned  fo-  Richnrdfon,  intituled,  Pamela,  or  Vir- 
reigner,  Mr.  Richardfon  afterwards  tue  Rewarded ;  The  Hiftory  of  Mifs 
carried  on  a  correfpnnderce,  (Mr  Stin-  Clariffa  Harlowe;  and  The  Hiftcry  of 
lira  writing  in  Latin,  which  was  inter-  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.  To  which  will 
prered  to  Mr.  Richardfon  by  fome  of  be  sdded  anecdotes  of  the  author,  with 
his  literary  friends),  and  invited  him  to  hus  head  elegantly  engraved,  a  critique 
England,  which  his  attendance  on  an  on  his  genius  and  writings,  and  a  col- 
aged  mother  ohl;ged  Mr.  Stinftra  to  de-  leclion  of  letters  written  by  him  on 
dine.  See,  in  the  coiledion  of  Mr.  moral  and  entertaining  fubjecls,n«ver  be* 
Hughes's  Letters,  vol.  II.  p.  2.  a  letter  fore  publifhed.  By  William  Richardfoa 
from  Mr.  Ouncombe  to  Mr.  Richard-  [his  nephew]."  The  whole  was  in- 
fon,  who  is  very  juftly  flyled  by  the  tended  to  be  comprized  in  twenty  vo- 
editor,  "  The  great  matter  of  the  heart,  luntes  cd^avo,  to  be  publifhed  monthly, 
the  Shakfpeare  of  Romance."  at  four  ihillings  a  volume. 

F  T,  1753, 
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"  A    Collection  of  the   moral   Sentences   in   Pamela, 
,    and  Grandiibn,"   was  printed  in  1755,    I2mo. 

N°  97,  vol.  II.  of  the  "  Ramblers,"  it  is  well  known, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Richardfon  ;  in  the  preamble  to  which 
Dr.  Johnlbn  ilylcs  him  "  an  author  from  whom  the  age  has 
received  greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  taught  the  paffions  to  move  at  the  com- 
mand of  Virtue." 

]n  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Bovvyer,"  are  collected  a  confider- 
able  number  of  valuable  teflimonials  to  his  literary  merit ;  of 
which  a  few  mnft  here  fuffice. 

Aaron  Hill,  in  a  letter  to  Mallet,  who  fuppofed  there  were 
fome  traces  of  Hill's  hand  in  Pamela,  fays,  4t  Upon  rny  faith, 
I  had  not  (the  minuted)  (hare  in  that  delightful  uirfery  of  vir- 
tue. The  fole  and  abfolute  author  is  Mr.  Richardfon  ;  and 
fuch  an  author  too  he  is  that  hardly  mortal  ever  matched  him 
for  his  eafe  of  natural  power.  He  feems  to  move  like  a  calm 
fummer-fea.  that  iwelling  upward,  with  unconfcious  deep- 
nefs,  lifts  the  heavieft  weights  into  the  fkies,  and  fhews  no 
fenfe  of  their  incumbency.  He  would,  perhaps,  in  every 
thing  he  fays  or  does  be  more  in  nature  than  all  men  before 
him,  but  that  he  has  one/W/,  to  an  unnatural  excefs,  and  that 


is  MODESTY." 


In  Dr.  Warton's  "  EfTay  on  Pope,"  is  the  following  elo- 
gium  :  "  Of  all  rcprefentations  of  madnefs,  that  of  Clemen- 
tina in  the  Hiilory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandiibn  is  the  moft  deeply 
interefting.  I  know  not  whether  even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is 
wrought  up,  and  expreffed  by  fo  many  little  ih'iclures  of  na- 
ture r.nd  genuine  paffions." 

Mr.  Sherlock,  the  celebrated  Ehglifh  Traveller,  obferves, 
"  the  '^reateft  effort  of  genius  that  perhaps  was  ever  made 
was,  forming  the  plan  of  ClariiTa  Harlowe."  .  .  .  .  "  Richard- 
fon is  not  vet  arrived  at  the  fulnefs  of  his  glory."  .  .  .  .  "  Ri- 
chardfon is  admirable  for  every  fpecies  of  delicacy  ;  for  deli- 
cacy of  wit,  fentiment,  language,  a&ion,  every  thing."  .... 
*'  His  genius  was  immenfe.  His  misfortune  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  the  ancients.  Had  he  bat  been  acquainted  with 
one  (ingle  principle,  '  Omne  fupervacuum  pleno  de  pe&ore 
manat,'  (all  fuperrluities  tire)  ;  he  would  not  have  fatiated  his 
reader  as  he  has  done.  There  might  be  made  out  of  Clarifla 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  TWO  wotks,  which  would  be 
both  the  moft  entertainiag,  and  the  moil  ufeful,  that  ever  were 

written His  views    were   grand.     His  foul   was  noble, 

and  his  heart  was  excellent.  He  formed  a  plan  that  embraced 
all  human  nature.  His  objecl  was  to  benefit  mankind  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  (hewed  him  that  happinefs  was  to  be 
attained  by  man  only  in  proportion  as  he  pra6tifed  virtue.  His 

good 
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good  fenfe  then  fhewed  him,  that  no  practical  fyftem  of  mo- 
rality exifted;  and  the  fame  good  fente  told  him,  that  nothing 
but  a  body  of  morality,  put  into  adtion,  could  work  with 
efficacy  on  the  minds  of  youth." 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Preface  to  Rowe,  cbferves,  "  The 
character  of  Lothario  fe.ems  to  be  have  b.e^n  expanded  by 
Richardfon  into  Lovelace  ;  but  he  has  excelled  his  original 
in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  de- 
fpifed,  retains  too  much  of  the  fpe&ator's  kindneis.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  efteem 
and  deteftation ;  to  make  virtuous  reientment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  courage, 
naturally  excite;  and  to  lofe  at  laft  the  hero  in  the  viljan." 

The  dutchefs  of  Somerfet  fays,  "  We  are  at  prefent  very 
highly  entertained  with  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Charles  Grand ifon, 
which  is  fo  vaftly  above  Pamela  or  ClarifTa,  that  I  iha}l  not  be 
eafy  till  you  have  read  it,  and  fent  me  your  fentiments  upon 
it."  And  Siienftone  adds,  "  lam,  like  the  reft  of  the  world, 
perufmg  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
world  joins  me  in  preferring  the  author's  Clarifla. s> 

Mr.  Richardfon's  reputation  is  far  from  being  confined  to 
his  own  country.  He  has  been  read  in  many  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  known  to  mofl  of  the  nations,  of  Europe;  and 
has  been  greatly  admired,  notwithftanding  every  diflimilitude 
of  manners,  or  even  difadvantage  of  tranflation.  Several 
writers  abroad,  where  no  prepofieirlon  in  his  favour  could 
poflibly  take  place,  have  expreffed  the  high  fenfe  which  they 
entertained  of  the  merit  of  his  works.  M.  Diderot,  in  his 
"  EfTay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,"  p.  96,  mentions  Richardfon 
particularly  as  a  perfect  matter  of  that  art:  "  How  ftrong," 
fays  he,  "  how  fenfible,  how  pathetic,  are  his  defcriptions  ! 
his  perfonages,  though  filent,  are  alive  before  me  ;  and,  of 
thofe  who  fpeak,  the  actions  are  Hill  more  affecting  than  the 
words." 

Dr.  Young  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  had  always  the  higheft  cfteem  for  him  on  account  of 
the  many  excellences,  natural  and  moral,  which  he  difcerned 
in  him.  Mr.  Richardfon  having  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
complete  education,  Dr.  Young,  to  whom  he  was  recounting 
the  various  difficulties  he  had  pafled  through,  afktng  him, 
"  How  he  came  to  be  an  author?"  He  anfwered,  "  When  I 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  I  drew  up  a  Ihort  character  of 
a  certain  gentlewoman  in  the  paiilh,  who  was  reputed  3. 
great  Saint ;  but  I  looked  upon  her  to  be  a  great  hypocrite. 
The  character  it  feems  was  fo  exactly  drawn,  that,  when  it 
came  to  be  privately  handed  about  amongil  fome  feledt  friends, 
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every  one  could  difcern  the  features,  and  appropriate  the 
ture  to  the  true  original,  though  no  name  was  affixed  to  it, 
This  little  fuccefs  at  firft  fetting-out  did,  you  will  naturally 
fuppofe,  tempt  me  at  different  times  to  employ  my  pen  yet 
farther  in  fome  trivial  amufements  or  other  for  my  own  diver- 
{ion,  till  at  length,  though  many  years  after,  I  fat  down  to 
write  in  good  earned,  going  upon  fubjecls  that  took  my  fancy 
moll,  and  following  the  bent  of  my  natural  inclination,  &c.'* 
Dr.  Young  made  this  pertinent  and  juft  obfervation,  that  this 
man,  with  the  advantages  only  or  chiefly  of  mere  nature,  im- 
proved by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  in  education,  ftruck  out  at 
once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a  new  province  of  wri*. 
ting,  and  fucceeded  therein  to  admiration.  N^y,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  and  feldom  feen  in  any  other  writers,  he 
both  began  and  finifhed  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out,  leaving 
no  room  for  any  one  after  him  to  make  it  more  complete,  or 
even  to  come  near  him  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  not  one  of 
the  various  writers  that  foon  after,  and  ever  fince,  attempted 
to  imitate  him,  have  any  way  equalled  him,  or  even  come 
within  a  thoufand  paces  of  him.  That  kind  of  Romance 
ivas  and  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  feems  likely  to  continue  fo. 
**  I  coniider  him,"  faid  Dr.  Young,  «*  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius  ;  as  great  and  fuper-eminent  in  bis  way,  as  were  Shak- 
ipeare  and  Milton  in  theirs." 

RICHARDSON  (JoHN),  a  native  of  Cbefhire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  di- 
vinity. He  was  afterwards  made  bifhop  of  Ardragh  in  Ire-t 
land.  He  claims  a  place  in  thefe  volumes  from  having  been 
author  of  fonie  <£  Annotations  ou  Ezekiel."  He  died  in 
7.658. 

RICHARDSON  (JONATHAN),  an  eminent  Englifh  p.or, 
trait-painter,  was  born  about  1665.  He  was  placed  by  his 
father-in-law  apprentice  to  a  fcrivener,  with  whom  he  lived 
iix  years;  when.,  obtaining  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his 
mailer,  he  followed  his  inclination,  and  at  twenty  years  of 
age  became  the  difciple  of  Riley ;  with  whom  he  lived  four 
years.  He  married  his  niece,  and  acquired  enough  of  his 
manner  to  fupport  a  folid  and  lading  reputation,  even  during; 
the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl,  and  to  remain  at  the  head  ot 
the  profeflion  after  their  death.  He  quitted  bufinefs  fome 
time  before  he  died,  and  by  his  temperance  contributed  much 
to  the  protracting  his  life  to  a  great  length,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  faculties.  He  died  fuddenly  May  28,  1745, 
upwaids  of  80  years  old.  He  had  a  fon,  with  whom  he  jived 
in  great  harmony,  as  appears  by  the  joint  works  they  com- 
pofed.  The  father,  in  1719,  publifhed  two  difcourfes ; 
1.  "  An  EiTay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticifra  as  it  relates  to 
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painting."  2.  "  An  Argument  in  Behalf  of  the  Science  of 
a  Connoiflcur."  In  1722,  came  out  *'  An  Account  of  fome 
Statues,  Bas-reliefs,  Drawings,  and  Figures,  in  Italy,  &c." 
The  fon  made  the  journey ;  and,  from  his  obfervations  and 
letters,  they  both  at  his  return  compiled  this  valuable  work. 
In  1734,  they  published  a  thick  8vo  of  "  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Remarks  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  Life  of 
the  Author,"  In  apology  for  this  laft  performance,  and  for 
not  being  very  converfant  in  claffic  literature,  the  father  faid 
*'  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  fon."  Hogarth, 
whom  a  quibble  could  furnifh  with  wit,  drew  him  peeping 
through  the  nether  end  of  a  telefcope,  with  which  his  fon  was 
perforated,  at  a  Virgil  aloft  on  a  fhelf,  The  fale  of  his  col- 
lection of  drawings,  in  Feb.  1747,  lafted  18  days,  and  pro- 
duced about  2060  1.  his  pictures  about  700!.  Mr.  Hudfon, 
Jiis  fon-in-law,  bought  in  many  of  the  drawings. 

RICHELET  (CAESAR  PETER),  a  French  writer,  famous 
for  being  the  firft  who  publiihed  a  dictionary  almoft  entirely 
fatirical,  was  born  at  Cheminon  in  Champagne,  in  1631. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Patru  and  d'Ablancourt ;  arifl,  like  them, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language  with 
fuccefs.  He  compofed  a  dictionary  full  of  new  and  ufeful 
remarks  upon  it,  which  would  have  been  more  acceptable  tharj 
it  was,  if  it  had  not  been  allo  full  of  fatirical  reflections  and 
obfcenities.  It  was  firft  published  in  one  vol.  410,  at  Geneva, 
1680;  but,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  which  happened  in 
1698,  enlarged  with  a  great  number  of  new  articles  to  2  vols. 
folio,  as  is  the  edition  of  Lyons  in  1721.  Another  edition, 
3  vols.  folio,  was  publifhed  at  Lyons  in  1727  ;  and  a  very 
neat  one  in  2  vols,  410,  at  Amfterdam  in  1732;  and,  laftly,  in 
3  vols.  folio,  at  Lyons  1755. 

Richelet  made  a  French  tramlation  of  "  The  Conquefl 
of  Florida,"  by  GarcilaiTo  de  la  Vega;  and  to  this  is  pre- 
fixed a  preface  concerning  the  life  and  writings  of  Richelet. 
He  compofed  fome  other  pieces,  in  a  grammatical  and  critical 
way,  relating  to  the  French  tongue. 

(^  RICHELIEU  (JoHN  ARM  AND  DU  PLESSIS  DE),  a  great 
cafdinal  and  mini  tier  of  itate  in  France,  and  alfo  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  author,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  the  caftle 
of  Richelieu,  Sept  5,  1585.  He  went  through  his  fludies 
with  great  fuccefs ;  and  having  taken  his  degrees  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  of  Paul  V.  a 
4ifpenfation  to  be  bilhop  of  Lucon  at  two  and  twenty.  At 
tys  return  to  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  the  function  of  preaching;  and  his  reputation  this  way 
procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  queen  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis.  His  abilities  in  the  management  of  affairs  advanced 
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him  to  be  fecretary  of  (late  in  1616 ;  and  the  king  foon  gave 
him  the  preference  to  all  his  other  fecretaries.  The  death 
of  the  marquis  d'Ancre  hiving  produced  a  revolution  in 
flate-affairs,  Richelieu  retired  to  Avignon ;  where  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  comppiing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety. 
One  great  object  of  his  ambition  being  to  reduce  the  Hugue- 
nots to  the  Catholic  proftffion,  he  employed  his  peri  among 
other  means  to  effect  it;  and  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1618,  a 
treatife,  intituled,  "  The  principal  points  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  defender!,  againfl  the  writing  addreffed  to  the  king  by  the 
miniflers  of  Charenton."  He  publifhed  alfo,  with  the  fame 
view,  "  The  moil  eafyand  certain  Method  of  converting  thofe 
who  are  feparated  from  the  Church."  Thefe  pieces  are  written 
with  force  and  vivacity.  He  wrote  alfo,  "  A  Catechifm,"  ia 
which  he  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  a  clear 
and  cuncife  manner;  and  a  treatife  of  piety,  called,  "  The 
Perfection  of  a  Chriilian."  Thefe  are  his  theological  works  ; 
and  they  have  been  often  printed. 

The  king  having  iecdlled  him  to  court,  he.  was  made  a 
cardinal  in  1622;  and,  two  years  after,  nril  miniiler  of  Hate, 
and  grand  mailer  of  the  navigation.  The  hiftory  of  his  life 
would  be  the  hiftury  of  France,  and  therefore  muft  not  be 
expected  from  us.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that,  being  a  man  of 
prodigious  capacity,  and  of  a  reillefs  and  infatiable  ambition, 
he  fbrrr.ed  to  himfelf  vail  .defigns ;  and  this  made  his  whole 
Hfe  nothing  but  a  feries  of  agitations  and  inquietudes.  He 
projected  the  abolifhing  of  Calvin ilm  in  France,  and  wou,!d 
have  done  it  by  fair  means  ;  but,  finding  that  impoifible,  he 
refolved  to  do  it  by  force.  Other  caies  in  the  mean  time 
interpoffd,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  deiign.  He 
found  himfelf  frequently  under  the  neceflity  of  combating 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  family,  the  whole 
houfe  of  Auilria,  and  often  Lewis  XIII.  himfelf.  He  did 
not  neglect  at  the  fame  time  to  cultivate  literature,  and  tQ 
fhew  •himfeif  a  patron  of  men  of  letters.  Neverthelefs,  he 
was  not  free  from  thofe  little  paflions,  which  are  but  too  apt 
to  feize  this  order  of  men.  It  is  feldom,  that  a  m,an  of 
power  patronifes  good  artifts,  when  he  happens  to  be  one 
himfelf:  and  this  was  preciiely  Richelieu's  cafe.  Being  him- 
felf a  poet,  he  envied  Corneille  the  glory  of  his  *•  Cid;" 
and,  in  1637,  he  obliged  the  French  academy  to  publiih  a 
criticifm  upon  it  to  its  difadvantage.  Yet  he  loved  able 
men  of  all  profeffions,  and  caufed  the  arts  and  fciences  to 
fiouriih  in  the  kingdom.  He  fhewed  a  particular  regard  to 
divines ;  and  chofe  thofe  who  were  moil  remarkable  for  their, 
abilities  and  virtues,  to  nil  the  biihoprics.  He  caufed  the 
Sorbonne  to  be  rebuilt,  and  became  the  protestor  of  it.  He 
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abounded  rather  with  great  qualities  than  good  ones;  and 
therefore  w^s  much  admired,  but  not  beloved.  He  died  in 
1642,  amidft  florms  and  perils,  before  he  had  completed  any 
of  his  defigns ;  leaving  behind  him  a  name  fomewhat  dazzling, 
but  by  no  means  dear  and  venerable.  He  was  buried  in  the 
magnificent  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  he  had  rebuilt ; 
and  a  noble  monument  was  creeled  over  him,  which  was 
..efteemed  a  matter-piece  of  the  celebrated  fculptor  and  architect, 
Girardon. 

Befides  the  writings  abovementioned,  there  go  under  his 
name,  "  A  Journal,"  in  2  vols.  I2mo;  "  Letters,"  in  i2mo; 
and  "  A  Political  Teftament,"  in  I2mo:  all  treating  of  po- 
litics and  ftate-afFairs.  Cardinal  Mazarin  carried  on  Riche- 
lieu's plan,  and  completed  many  of  his  fchemes. 

RICIUS  (PAUL),  a  converted  Jew,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
i6th  century.  He  was  profeilbr  of  philofophy  at  Pavia,  and 
obtained  fo  much  of  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
that  he  was  invited  by  that  prince  to  Germany,  and  made  one 
of  his  phyficians.  He  was  highly,  alfo,  efteemed  by  Erafmus, 
who  has  written  his  ejogv.  Ricius  was  author  of  feveral 
works,  and  was  always  highly  efteemed  for  his  learning,  mo- 
deration, and  candour. 

R1COBONI  (ANTONY),  born  at  Rovigo  in  1541.  He 
fhidied  under  Paulus  Manutius,  Ligonius,  and  Muretus,  and 
obtained  a  high  reputation  for  his  learning.  He  was  profeffor 
of  eloquence  at  Padua,  at  which  place  he  died  in  1599.  Ri- 
.coboni  was  author  of  "  Hiftorical  Commentaries,"  *'  Com- 
mentaries on  fome  parts  of  Cicero's  works  ;"  "  Commenta- 
ries on  Ariftotle  ;"  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  of  Padua  ;" 
"  A  Treatife  on  Rhetoric ;"  and  various  other  works  written 
in  pure  latinity. 

R1DGELY  (THOMAS).  He  was  born  in  London  1670, 
and  educated  at  a  private  academy  in  Wiltshire.  In  1695, 
he  was  elected  minifter  of  a  congregation  of  proteftant  Di- 
fenters  near  Black-friers,  in  London,  where  he  preached  many 
years  with  great  reputation;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  kept  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  young  ftudents,  in  Flatterers- 
Hall,  Addle-ftreet,  near  Aidermanbury.  He  was  a  very  con- 
iiftent  Calvinift,  and  wrote  "  A  Commentary  on  the  ArTem- 
bly's  Larger  Catechifm,"  which  has  been  published  in  two 
vols.  folio.  He  died  in  Moorfields  1737,  aged  67. 

RIDLEY  (Dr.  NICOLAS),  one  of  the  principal  inftru- 
ments  of  the  Reformation,  and  who  fuiFered  martyrdom  for  it 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  about 
the  year  1500  in  Tynedale,  near  the  Scotch  borders  in  Nor- 
thumberland. •  His  fchool-education  he  received  at  Newcaftie 
upon  Tyne ;  whence  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke-Hall,  in 
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Cambridge,  at  the  charge  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Robert  Ridley, 
about  1518,  when  Luther  was  preaching  againft  indulgences 
5n  Germany.  Here  he  acquired  a  good  fkill  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  and  in  the  learning  then  more  in  fafhion,  the 
philofophy  and  theology  of  the  fchools.  His  reputation  was 
tuch  as  to  procure  him  the  efteem  of  the  other  univerfity  as 
well  as  of  his  own  ;  for,  in  1524,  the  matter  and  fellows  of 
Univerfity-college  in  Oxford  invited  him  to  accept  of  an  ex- 
hibition, founded  by  Walter  Skyrley,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
which  he  declined,  The  next  year  he  took  his  matter's  de- 
gree, and  was  appointed  by  the  college  their  general  agent  in 
fome  caufes  relating  to  it.  His  uncle  was  no\v  willing  to  add 
to  his  attainments  the  advantages  of  travel,  awd  the  improve- 
ment of  foreign  univerfities  ;  and,  as  his  ftudies  were  directed 
to  divinity,  he  fent  him  to  fpend  fome  time  among  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  among  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  Lou  vain.  Having  ftaid  three  years  abroad,  he  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  and  purfued  his  theological  fludies ; 
and,  as  his  fafeft  guide  in  them,  diligently  applied  himfelf  to 
the  reading  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  original :  in  a  walk  in  the 
orchard  at  Pembroke-Hall,  which  is  to  this  day  called  Rid- 
ley's Walk,  he  got  to  repeat  without  book  almoft  ail  the 
epiftles  in  Greek. 

His  behaviour  here  was  very  obliging,  and  very  pious, 
without  hypocrify  or  monkifh  aufterity :  for,  very  often  he 
would  /hoot  with  the  bow,  or  play  at  tennis  ;  and  he  was 
eminent  for  the  great  charities  he  bellowed.  He  was  fenior 
proctor  of  the  univerfity,  when  the  important  point  of  the 
pope's  fupremacy  came  before  them  to  be  examined  upon  the 
authority  of  fcripture :  and  their  refolution  after  mature  deli- 
beration, "  That  the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority 
or  jurifdiction  derived  to  him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of 
England,  than  any  other  foreign  bi(hop,"  was  figned  in  the 
name  of  the  univerfity  by  Simon  Heynes,  vice  chancellor, 
Nicolas  Ridley,  Richard  Wilks,  proctors.  He  loft  his  un- 
cle in  15^6;  but  the  education  he  had  received,  and  the  im- 
provements he  made,  foon  recommended  him  to  another  and 
greater  patron,  Cranmer,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  who  appointed 
him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and  collated  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Herne,  in  Eaft-Kent.  He  bore  histcflimony  in  the  pulpit 
here  againir.  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles ;  and  intruded  his 
charge  in  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gofpel,  as  far  as  they  were 
yet  difcovered  to  him;  but  tranfubftantiation  was  at  this  time 
an  ariicle  of  his  creed.  During  his  retirement  at  this  place, 
be  read  a  little  treatife  written,  700  years  before,  by  Ratra- 
mus  or  Bertram,  a  monk  of  Cerbey.  This  n'rfl  opened  his 
z]  es.  arid  determined  him  more  accurately  iu  fearch  the  fcrip- 
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tures  in  this  article,  and  the  doclrine  of  the  primitive  fathers. 
His  difcoveries  he  communicated  to  his  patron,  and  the  event 
was  the  convi&ion  of  them  both,  that  this  doctrine  was  novel 
and  erroneous.  After  he  had  (raved  aboin  two  vears  at  Hmie, 
he  was  chofen  matter  of  Pembroke-Hall,  and  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king;  and  fuch  was  his  courage  .UK  zeal  for 
the  Reformation,  that,  next  to  the  archbiihop.  he  was 
thought  to  be  its  greateft  fupport  among  the  clergy,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL  when  a  royal  vifnation  was  refolved  on 
through  the  kingdom,  he  attended  the  vifitors  of  the  northern 
circuit  as  their  preacher,  to  inftruct  that  parr  of  the  nation  in 
the  principles  of  religion.  In  1547,  he  was  appointed  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  and  confecrated  in  the  ufual  form  of  popifli 
bifhops,  as  the  new  ordinal  had  not  yet  taken  place  When 
Bonner  was  deprived  of  the  bimopric  of  London,  Ridley  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  that  important  fee.; 
being  efteemed,  fays  Burnet,  both  the  moil  learned,  and  moft 
thoroughly  zealous  for  the  Reformation,  In  this  high  Na- 
tion his  behaviour  was  with  great  dignity  ;  for,  it  was  bene- 
volent, ufeful,  and  exemplary.  He  was  very  careful  to  do 
Jiis  predecevlbr  no  injury  in  his  goods,  and  fhewed  the  tender- 
nels  of  a  foil  to  his  mother,  placing  her  always  at  the  upper 
end  c-f  his  table. 

His  mode  of  life  was,  as  foan  as  he  rofe  and  had  drelTed 
himfelf,  to  continue  in  private  prayer  half  an  hour:  then  he 
retired  to  his  ftudy,  where  he  continued  rill  ten  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  he  came  to  common-prayer  with  his  family,  and 
there  daily  read  a  lecture  to  them.  After  pravers  he  went  to 
dinner,  where  his  converfation  was  always  wile  and  difcreet; 
*md  fometimes,  if  the  cafe  required,  merry  and  chearfui. 
This  converfation  he  would  indulge  for  an  hour  after  dinner, 
or  e!fe  in  playing  at  chefs.  The  hour  for  unbending  being 
expired,  he  returned  to  his  {ludy,  where  he  continued  till  five, 
except  fuitors  or  bufmefs  abroad  tequired  otherwife.  Then 
he  went  to  common-prayeis  in  the  evening,  after  which  he 
fupped";  then  diverting  himfelf  for  another  hour  as  before,  he 
went  back  to  his  ftudy,  and  continued  there  till  eleven  at 
night,  when  he  retired  to  private  prayer,  and  then  went  to 
bed,  A  little  before  the  king  died,  he  was  named  to  fucceed 
to  Durham  ;  but,  great  as  the  honours  were  which  he  re- 
ceived  or  were  intended  bin?,  the  higheft  were  referved  for  him 
under  queen  Mary  :  which  were,  to  be  a  priibner  for  the  gof- 
pel,  a  confeflbr  of  Chriil  in  bonds,  and  a  martyr  for  his 
truth.  Some  of  his  writings  are  now  loft,  fome  may  be  feen 
in  Fox,  and  fome  are  exhibited  in  his  Life  written  by  Dr. 
Glofier  Ridley,  4to :  to  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  if 

he 
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he   is  dcfirous  of  a  fuller  account  of  this   excellent  performs 
life,  learning,  and  fufferings. 

RIDLEY  (Dr.  GLOSTER).  This  worthy  divine  was  de- 
icended  collaterally  from  Dr.  Nicolas  Ridley,  bifhop  of 
London,  v/ho  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  He 
•was  born  at  lea,  in  1702,  on-board  the  Glouceiter  Eaft  India- 
man,  to  which  circumflance  he  was  indebted  for  his  Cnriftfart 
name.  He  received  his  education  at  "W'inchefter-fchool,  and 
thence  was  elected  to  a  fellowfhip  at  New-college,  Oxford, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  C.  L.  April  29,  1729.  In  thofe  two 
feminaries  he  cultivated  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  Mufes, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  thofe  elegant  and  folid  acquirements 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  as  a 
poet,  an  hiftorian,  and  a  divine.  During  a  vacancy  in  1728, 
he  joined  with  four  friends,  viz.  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  (af- 
terwards biihop  of  Kildare),  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Eyre,  Mr. 
Morrifon,  and  Mr.  Jennens,  in  writing  a  tragedy,  called 
*'  The  Fruitlefs  Redrefs,"  each  undertaking  an  aft,  on  a  plan 
previoufly  concerted.  When  they  delivered  in  their  feveral 
proportions,  at  their  meeting  in  the  winter,  few  readers  would 
have  known  that  the  whole  was  not  the  production  of  a  {ingle 
hand.  This  tragedy,  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wilks,  but 
never  acted,  is  ftill  in  MS.  with  another  called  "  Jugurtlia." 
Dr.  Ridley  in  his  youth  was  much  addicled  to  theatrical  per- 
formances. Midhurft,  in  Sulfex,  was  the  place  where  they 
were  exhibited;  and  the  company  of  gentlemen  actors  to 
which  he  belonged,  confided  chiefly  of  his  coadjutors  in  the 
tragedy  already  mentioned.  He  is  faid  to  have  performed  the 
characters  of  Marc  Antony,  Jaffier,  Horatio,  and  Mouefes, 
with  diftinguimed  applaufe,  a  circumftance  that  will  be 
readily  believed  by  thofe  who  are  noftrangers  to  Ins  judicious 
and  graceful  manner  of  fpeaking  in  the  pulpit.  Young  Oib- 
her,  being  likewife  a  Wykehamiil,  called  on  Dr.  Ridley  foon 
after  he  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Baft-India  Com- 
pany at  Popbr,  and  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  quit  the 
church  for  the  ftage,  obferving  that  "  it  ufually  paid  the 
larger  fularies  of  the  two."  For  great  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
no  other  preferment  than  the  fmall  college  living  of  Weftow 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar  in  Middlefex,  where 
he  reiidcd.  To  thefe  his  college  added,  fome  years  after,  the 
donative  of  Romford,  in  E(Tex.  "  Between  thefe  two  places 
the  curricle  of  his  life  had,"  as  he  exprefled  it,  *'  rolled 
for  for.je  time  alrnoft  perpetually  upon  poft-chaife  wheels, 
and  left  him  not  time  for  even  the  proper  ftudies  of  oeconomy, 
or  the  neceffary  ones  of  his  profeuion."  Yet  in  this  obfcure 
fituation  he  remained  in  pofferTion  of,  and  content  with,  do- 
meftic  happinefs  ;  and  was  honoured  with  the  intirnate  friend- 
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imp  of  feme  who  were  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  learning  than. 
for  worth  :  among  thefe,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  mention  Dr. 
Lowth,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Pitt,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Dr.  Berri  - 
man.  To  the  laft  of  thefe  he  was  curate  and  executor,  and 
preached  his  funeral  Sermon.  In  1740  and  1741,  he  preached 
*'  Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Mover's  leclure,"  which  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1742,  Svo,  In  1756,  he  declined  an  offer  of  going 
to  Ireland  as  firii  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford;  in  return 
for  which  he  was  to  have  had  the  choice  of  promotion,  either 
at  Chriil- church,  Canterbury,  Weftminfter,  or  Windfor. 
His  modefty  inducing  him  to  leave  the  choice  of  thefe  to  his 
patron,  the  confeqnence  was,  that  he  obtained  no  one  of  them 
all.  In  1663,  he  publiihed  the  "  Life  of  bifhop  Ridley,"  in 
quarto,  by  fubfcription,  and  cleared  by  it  as  much  as  brought 
him  800 1.  in  the  public  funds.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  both  his  fons,  each  of  them 
a  youth  of  abilities.  The  elder,  James,  was  author  of 
*'  The  Tales  of  the  Genii,'*  and  fome  other  literary  per- 
formances. Thomas,  the  younger,  was  fent  by  the  Eaft- 
India  Company  as  a  writer  to  Madras,  where  he  was  no 
iboner  fettled  than  he  died  of  the  fmall-pox.  In  1765,  Dr. 
Ridley  publimed  his  "  Review  of  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal 
Pole;"  and  in  1768,  in  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  and  in  another  which  "  The  ConfelTional"  pro- 
duced, he  was  prefented  by  archbifhop  Seeker  to  a  golden 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Saliibury  (an  option),  the 
only  reward  he  received  from  the  great,  during  a  long,  ufeful, 
and  laborious  life,  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  function.  At 
length,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  he  departed  this  life  in 
1774,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  daughters  ;  and  the  following 
epitaph,  written  by  Dr.  Lowth,  biihop  of  London,  is  in- 
fcribed  upon  his  monument: 

"  H.  S.  E. 

GLOSTERUS  RIDLEY, 
Vir  opcimus,  integerrimus  ; 

Verbi  Divini  Minifter 
Periius,   fidelis,   ndef.iTus  : 

Ab  Academia  Oxonienfi 

Pro  merit's,  et  prceter  ordin^m, 

In  facia  Theologia  Do6toratu  infigmtus. 

Poe:a  natus, 

Oratorife  facultati  impenfius  ftuduit. 

Qipm  fuerar  in  concionando  facundus, 

Plurimoi  urn  an  mis  diu  infidebit ; 

Quam  vana  eniditione  inttructus, 

Scripta  ipiius  iemper  teilabuntur. 

Obiit 
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Obiit  tertia  die  menfis  Novembris^ 
A.  D.  1774,  ^Etatis  72." 

Two  poems  by  Dr.  Ridley,  one  flvled  <e  jovi  Eleuthencty 
or  an  Offering  to  Liberty,"  the  other  called  "  Pfyche,1'  arc 
in  the  third  volume  of  Dodfley's  colleftion.  The  fequel  of  the* 
latter  poem,  intituled  "  Melampus,"  with  "  Pfyche*'  its 
natural  introduction,  was  printed  1782,  by  fubfcription,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Many  others  are  in  the  8th  volumd 
of  Nichols's  "  Collection."  Refides  the  Sermons  above- 
mentioned,  nine  others  by  him  are  enumerated  in  Gent.  Mag. 
1774.  pp.  508,  and  554.  His  tranfcript  of  the  Syriac  Gof- 
pels,  on  which  he  had  bellowed  incredible  pains,  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  profeffor  White  ;  who  has  publiilied  them 
with  a  literal  Latin  Tranflation,  in  2  vols.  4to*  Oxford,  at 
theexpence  of  the  Delegates  of  the  prefs.  The  MSS.  Codex 
Heraclenfis,  Codex  Barfalibaei,  &c.  (of  which  a  particular  ac- 
count may  be  feen  in  his  DifTertation  e<  De  Syriacarum  Novi 
"  Foederis  verfionum  indole  atque  ufu,  176 1,'7  were  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Ridley  to  the  library  of  New  college,  Oxford* 
Of  thefe  ancient  MSS.  a  fac-fimile  fpecimen  was  published  in 
his  Differtation  above-mentioned.  A  copy  of  "  The  Con- 
feffion,  with  MS.  Notes  by  Dr.  Ridley,'*  was  in  the  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  Winchefter. 

RIDPATH  (GEORGE).  He  was  born  in  Stirlingfhire, 
1663,  and  educated  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1686,  when  James  VII.  attempted  to  eftablifh  Popery,  the 
fludents  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  refolved  to  mew 
iheir  attachments  to  the  Proteitant  religion,  which  they  did 
in  the  following  manner :  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Ridpath 
to  be  their  leader ;  and,  having  employed  a  carver  to  make 
the  iigure  of  a  man  in  wood,  hollow,  which  they  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  then  drefled  it  in  the  Papal  habit  with  the 
triple  crown,  &c.  with  this  pageant  they  marched  from 
the  Divinity-Hall  to  the  Crofs,  where  a  bonfire  was  lighted; 
and  the  fovereign  pontiff,  after  having  his  fentence  read  tc* 
him,  was  blown  up  into  the  air.  For  this  Mr.  R/idpath  was 
obliged  to  abfcond,  but  returned  at  the  Revolution,  and -was 
appointed  one  of  the  fix  clerks  of  fcffion.  He  died  ijijr 
aged  54,  He  tranflated  from  the  Latin  Sir  Thomas  Craig  on 
Scotland's  fovcreignty. 

RLELEY  (HENRY),  was  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
licicins  ;  and,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  lafl  century,  publifhtd 
a  Tieacife  on  the  Brain;  in  which  he  makes  fome  Obfer-? 
vations  that  had  cfcaped  the  Notice  of  Willis  and  Vieuffens, 
His  book  is  intituled,  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  ;  con- 
taining its  Mechanifm  and  Phyfiology :  together  with  forne 
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tiew  Difcoveries  and  Corrections  of  modern  Authors,  upon 
that  Subject.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  particular  Account 
of  the  Animal  Functions,  and  Mufcular  Motion ;  illuftrated 
with  Cuts."  London,  printed  in  the  year  1695. 

RIENZI    (NICOLAS  GABRINI  DE),  who,  from  a  low 
and  defpicable  fituation,  raifed  himfelf  to  fovereign  authority 
in  Rome,  in  the  i4th  century,  affuming  the  title  of  Tribune, 
and  propofing  to   reflore  the  ancient  free  republic,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  fon  of  no  greater  a  perfonage  than  2 
mean  vintner,  or,  as  others  fay,  a  miller,  named  Lawrence  Ga- 
brini,  and  Magdalen,  a   laundrefs.     However,   Nicolas   Ri- 
enzi,  by  which  appellation  he  was  commonly  diftinguifhed, 
did  not  form  his  fentiments  from  the  meannefs  of  his  birth. 
To  a  good  natural  underflanding  he  joined  an    uncommon 
ailiduity,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  in  ancient  literature. 
Every    thing   he    read  he    compared  with    iimilar  paflages 
that  occurred  within  his  own  obfervation ;  whence  he  made 
reflexions,  by  which  he  regulated  his  conduft.    To  this  he 
added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  nations. 
He  had  a  vaft  memory :  he  retained  much  of  Cicero,  Vale- 
rius  Maximus,  Livy,  the  two  Senecas,  and   Carfar's  Com- 
mentaries efpecially,  which  he  read  continually,  and  often 
quoted  by  application   to  the  events  of  his  own  times.     This 
fund  of  learning  proved  the  bails  and  foundation  of  his  rife : 
the  deiire,   he  had  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of 
rnonu mental  hiftory,  drew   him  to  another  fort  of  fcience, 
which  few  men  at  that  time  exerted  themfelves  in.     He  parTed 
\vhole  days  among  the  infcriptions  which  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  and  acquired  foon  the  reputation  of  a  great  antiquary 
in   that  way.     Having  hence  formed  within  himfelf  the  mor! 
exalted  notions  of  the  juftice,  liberty,  and  ancient  grandeur, 
of  the  old  Romans,  words  he  was  perpetually  repeating  to  the 
people,  he  at  length  pe.rfuaded  not  only  himfelf,  but  the  giddy 
mob  his  followers,  that  he  mould  one  day  become  the  re- 
ftorer   of  the   Roman   republic.      His    advantageous  ftature, 
his  countenance,  and  that  air  of  importance  which  he  well 
knew  how   to  arTume,   deeply   imprinted   all  he  faid  in  the 
minds  of  his  audience  :  nor  was  it  only  by  the  populace  that 
he  was  admired ;    he  alfo  found   means   to  infinuate  himfelf 
into  the  favour  of  thofe  who  partook  of  the  adminrftration. 
Rienzi's  talents  procured  him  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  de- 
puties, lent  by  the  Romans  to  pope  Clement  the  iixth,  who 
refided  at  Avignon.     The  intention  of  this  deputation  was  to 
make  his  holinefs  feniibie,   how  prejudicial  his  abfence   was, 
as  well  to  himfelf  as  to  the  intereft  of  Rome.     At  his  rlrit 
audience,  our  hero  charmed  the  court  of  Avignon  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  fprightlineis  of  his  conversation.1    Encou- 
raged 
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raged  by  fuccefs,  he  one  day  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  pope,* 
that   the   grandees   of    Rome    were  avowed    robbers,    public 
thieves,  infamous  adulterers,  and  ijjuftrious  profligates ;  who 
by  their   example   authorized   the  moft   horrid   crimes.     To 
them  he  attributed  the  defolation  of  Rome,  of  which  he  drew 
ib  lively  a  picture,  that  the  holy  father  was  moved,-  and  ex- 
ceedingly incenfed  againft  the  Roman  nobility.     Cardinal  Co- 
lonna,  in  other  refpects  a  lover  of  real   merit,  could  not  help 
confidering   thefe  reproaches   as  reflecting  upon  fome  of  his 
family  ;  and  therefore  found  means  of  difgracing  Rienzi,  ib 
that  he  fell  into  extreme  mifery,-  vexation,  and  ficknefs,  which, 
joined  with  indigence,  brought  him  to  an  hofprtal.     Never- 
thelefs,  the  fame  hand  that  threw   him  down,   railed   him  up- 
again.     The  cardinal,  who  was  all  companion,  caufed  him  to 
appear  before  the  pope,  in  affurance  of  his  being  a  good  man, 
and  a   great  partizan   for  juilice   and  equity.     The  pope  ap- 
proved of  him  more  than  ever ;  and,  to  give  him  proofs  of 
his  efteem  and  confidence,   made  him  apoftolic  notary,  and 
fent  him  back  loaded  with  favours.     Notwithftanding  which, 
his    fubfequent  behaviour    mewed,    that    refentment    had    a 
greater  afcendency  over  him  than  gratitude.     Being  returned 
to  Rome,  he  began  to  execute  the  functions  of  his  office  ; 
by  affability,  candour,  affiduity,   and  impartiality,  in  the  ad- 
m migration  of  juftice,  he  arrived  at  a  fuperior  degree  of  po- 
pularity ;  which    he   fall  improved   by  continued    invectives 
againft  the  vices  of  the  great,  whom  he  took  care  to  render  as 
odious  as  poffible ;  till  at  laft,  for  fome  ill-timed  freedoms  of 
ipeech,  he  was  not  only  feverely  reprimanded,   but  difplaced. 
His   difmifiion  did    not    make    him   deh'ft   from    inveighing 
againft   the    debauched,  though  he    conducted  himfelf  with, 
more  prudence.     From  this   time  it  was   his  conilant  endea- 
vour to  infpire  the  people  with  a  fondnefs   fot  their  ancient 
liberties;  to  which  purpofe,  he  caufed  to  be  hung   up  in  the 
molt  public  places  emblematic  pictures,  expreffive  of  the  for- 
mer fplendour  and  prefent  decline  of  Rome.     To  thefe  he 
added  frequent  harangues  and  predictions   upon  the  fame  fub- 
jedt.     In  this  manner   he  proceeded  till  one  party  looked  on. 
him  only  as   a  mad  man,  while  others  careiTed  him  as  their 
protector.     Thus  he  infatuated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  began  to  come  into  his  views.     The  fe- 
nate  in  no  wife  miftrufted  a  man,  whom  they  judged  to  have 
neither  intereit   nor  ability.     At  length   he  ventured  to  open 
himfelf  to  fuch  as  he  believed  mal- contents.     At  firft  he  took 
them  feparately  ;  afterwards,   when  he  thought  he  had  firmly 
attached  a  fufficient  number  to  his  intereit,  he  affembled  them 
together,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  deplorable  Hate  of  the 
city,   over-run  with   debaucheries,    and  the  incapacities  of 

their 
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their  governors  to  correct  or  amend  them.  As  a  r>cefTary 
foundation  for  the  enterprize,  he  gave  them  an  infight  into 
the  iinmcnfe  revenues  of  the  apoitolic  chamber:  he  demon- 
itrated,  that  the  pope  could,  only  at  the  rate  of  four-pence, 
raife  a  hundred  thoufand  florins  by  tiring,  as  much  by  fait, 
and  as  much  more  by  the  cuiloms  and  other  duties:  As  for 
the  re  It,  laid  he,  I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  it  is 
without  the  pope's  confentl  lay  hands  on  the  revenues.  Alas  ! 
'  how  many  others  in  this  city  plunder  the  effecls  of  the  church 
contrary  to  his  will  ! 

By  this  artful    Ive,   he    fo  animated   his  auditors,   tint  they 
declared  thev  would    make   no  fcraple  of  {ecuring   thefe  trea- 
fures  for  whatever  end  might  be  m'oft  convenient,   and  that 
were  devoted  to  the  will  of  him  their  chief.      Having  obtained 
fo  much   to  fecure    his  adherents   from  a  revolt,  he   tendered 
them  a  paper,  fupericribed,   "  an  o<tfb  to  procure  the  good  efta- 
bliihment;"   and  made  them  fublcribe   and  hvear  to  it  before 
he  difmiilecl  them.     By  what  means  he  prevailed  on  the  pope's 
vicar  to   give  a  tacit  ianction  to  his   project    is   not  certainly 
known  ;  that   lie   did   procure  that   fnncYion,  and  that   it  was 
looked  on   as  a  mafter-picce  of  policy,   is  generally  admitted. 
"  The  2Oth  of  May,   being    Whitfundav,  he  fixed   upon   to 
fanclify  in  fome   fort  his  enterprize  ;  and  pretended,   that   all 
he   acled   v/as    by   particular   infpiration  of  the   Holy    Ghoft. 
About   nine,  he   came  out  of  the  church  bare -Headed,1  accom- 
panied by  the  pope's  vicar,   iurrounded  by  an  hundred  armed 
men.     A   vaft   crowd  followed   him    with  (bouts  and    accla- 
mations."    The  gentlemen  conTpirators  carried  three  ftandards 
before  him,  on  which  were  wrought  devices,  infimiatingj  that 
his  defign  was  to  re-eftablifh   liberty,  juftice,   and  peace.      In 
this  manner  he  proceeded   directly  to  the   capito!,-  where  he 
mounted  the   roilrum  ;  and,  w.it!i    more  boldnefs  and  energy 

than  ever,   expatiated   on  the  miferies   to   which  the  Romans 
i 

were  reduced  ;  at  the  fame  time  telling  them,  without  hefita- 
tion,  "  that  the  happy  hour  of  tlieir  deliverance  was  at  len^h 
come,  and  tirat  he  \vas  to  be  their,  deliverer.  reeardleiS'of  the 

'  '  •.  j 

dangers  he  was  expofed  to  for  the  fervice  of  the  holy  father 
and  the  people's  fafety/'  After  which,  he  ordered  the  laws  of 
what  he  called  the  good  eibibli lament  to  .be  read  :  "  allured 
that  the  Romans  would  relclve  to  obferve  thefe  laws,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  ihoit  time  to  re-eftabliih  them  in  their  ancient 
grandeur."  The  laws  of  the  good  eftablrnSntent  promifed 
pkntv  and  fecurity,  which  were  greatly  wanted  ;  and  tTie  hu- 
jnihation  of  the  nobility,  who  were  deemed  common  op- 
preilbrs.  Such  laws  could  not  iail  of  being  agreeable  to  a 
people  who  found  in  them  thefe  double  advantages;  wherefore, 
"  enraptured  with  the  pleafmg  ideas  of  a  liberty  to  which 
VOL-  XI1L  G  they 
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they  were   at  prefent  {bangers,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  they 
came   moll   zealoufly  into   the   fanaticifm  of  Rienzi. — They 
returned   the   pretended   authority  of  the   Romans ;   they    de- 
clared him   fovereign  of  Rome,  and  granted  him  the  power 
of  life  and   death,  of  rewards  and  punilhments,   of  enabling 
and  repealing  the  laws',  of  treating  with  foreign  powers ;  in  a 
word,   they  gave   him   the  full  and  fupreme  authority  over  all 
the  extenfive  territories  of  the   Romans.      Rienzi,   arrived   at 
the  fummit  of  his  withe  ,  kept  at  a  great  diOance   his  artifice  : 
he  pretended  to  be   very  unwilling   to   accept  of  their  offers, 
but  upon  two  conditions ;  the  fir  (I,  that  they  mould  nominate 
the   pope's   vicar  [the  bilhop-  of   Orvieto]  his  co-partner ;  the 
fecond,  that  the  pope's  confent   fliould  be  granted  him,  which 
(he  told  them)  he  flattered  himfelf  he  ihould  obtain."    "  On  the 
one  hand,  he  hazarded  nothing  in  thus   making  his  court  to 
the  holy  father;   and,   on  the  other,   he  well  knew,   that  the 
bimop  of  Orvieto  would  carry  a  title  only,  and  no  authority. 
The  people  granted  his   requeft,    bat  paid  all   the  honours   to 
him  :  he  poflefled  the  authority  without  reftriclion  j.  the  good 
bifhop  appeared  a  mere   lhadow  and  veil  to  his  enterprizes, 
Rienzi  was  feated   in  his  triumphal  chariot,   like  an  idol,  to 
triumph  with  the  greater  iplendor.     He  difmiiled  the  pedple 
replete  with  joy  and  hope.     He  feized  upon  the  palace,  where 
he  continued  after  he  had   turned  out  the  fenate  ;  and,   the 
fame  day,  he  began  to  diclate  his  laws  in  the  capitol."     This 
election,  though  not  very  pieaiing  to  the  pope,  was  ratified  by 
him ;   neverthelefs,  Rienzi  meditated  the  obtaining  of  a  title, 
exclunve  of  the  papal  prerogative.      Weil  verfed   in  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  extent  of  the  triburu- 
tial  authority ;  and,  as  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  people,  he 
chofe  to  have  the  title  of  their  magiftrate.     He  afked  it,   and 
it  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  co-partner,  with  the  addition 
of  deliverers  of  their  country.     Our  adventurer's  behaviour 
in  his  elevation  was  at  mil  fuch  as  commanded  efteem  and 
refpedl,  not  only  from  the  Romans,  -but  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring flates.     His  contemporary,  the  celebrated  Petrarch, 
in  a  letter  to  Charles  king  of  the  Romans,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  him  : — "  Not  long  fmce   a  moft  remarkable 
man,  of  the  plebeian  race,  a  perfon  whom  neither  titles  nor 
virtues  had  diftinguifhed  until  he  prefumed  to  fethimfelfup 
for  a  reftorer  of  the  Roman  liberty,  has  obtained  the  higheft 
authority  at  Rome.     So  fudden,  fo  great  is  h'is  fuccefs,  that 
this   man   has  already  won  Tufcany  and  all  Italy.     Already 
Europe  and  the  whole  world  are  in  motion ;  to  fpeak  the 
whole  in  one  word,  I  protefl  to  you,   not  as  a  reader,  but  as 
an  eye-witnefs,   that  he  has  reitored  to  us  the  juftice,   peace, 
integrity,  and  every  other  token  of  the  golden  age."     But  it 
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is  difficult  for  a  perfon  of  mean  birth,  elevated  at  once,  by 
the  caprice  of  fortune,  to  the  moft  exalted  ftation,  to  move 
rightly  in  a  fphere  wherein  he  muft  breathe  an  air  he  has 
been  unaccuftoroed  to.  Rienzi  afcended  by  degrees  the  fum- 
iriit  of  his  fortune.  Riches  foftened,  power  dazzled,  the 
pomp  of  his  cavalcades  animated,  and  formed  in  his  mind 
ideas  adequate  to  thofe  of  princes  born  to  empire.  Hence 
luxury  invaded  his  table,  and  tyranny  took  poiTefnon  of  his 
heart.  The  pope  conceived  his  defigns  contrary  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  what  is  called  the  holv  fee  ;  and  the  nobles,  whofe 
power  it  had  been  his  conftant  endeavours  to  cieprefs,  con- 
fpired  againft  him  :  they  lucceeded  ;  and  Rienzi  was  forced  to 
quit  an  authority  he  had  poffriied  little  more  than  fix  months. 
It  was  to  a  precipitate  flight  that  he  was  indebted,  at  this 
juncture,  for  his  life;  and  to  different  difguiies  for  his  fubie- 
quent  prefervation.  Having  made  an  ineffectual  effort  at 
Rome,  and  "  not  knowing  where  to  rind  a  new  refource  to 
carry  on  his  defigns,  he  took  a  mo  ft  bold  ftcp,  conformable 
to  that  ramnefs  which  had  fo  often  affifted  him  in  his  for- 
mer exploits.  He  determined  to  go  to  Prague,  to  Charles 
king  of  the  Romans,  whom  the  year  before  he  had  fummoned 
to  his  tribunal,"  and  who  he  forelaw  would  deliver  him  up 
to  a  pope  highly  incenfed  againil  him.  He  was  accordingly 
foon  after  lent  to  Avignon,  and  there  thrown  into  a  priibn, 
where  he  continued  three  years.  The  divifions  and  difcur- 
bances  in  Italy,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  petty  tyrants 
that  had  eftabliihed  themfelves  in  the  ecclefiaftical  territories^ 
and  even  at  Rome,  occafioned  his  enlargement.  Innocent 
the  fixth,  who  fucceeded  Clement  in  the  papacy,  fenfible  that 
the  Romans  ftill  entertained  an  affection  for  our  hero,  and 
believing  that  his  chaflifement  would  teach  him  to  aft  with 
more  moderation  than  he  had  formerly  done,  as  well  as  that 
44  gratitude  would  obl'ge  him,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
preferve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  holy  fee  (by  whofe 
tavour  he  mould  be  re-eitabhihed),"  thought  him  a  proper 
inflrument  to  afiift  his  defig?i  of  reducing  thofe  other  tvrants  j 
and  therefore,  not  only  gave  him  his  liberty,  but  alfo  ap- 
pointed him  governor  and  fenator  of  Pvome.  He  met  with. 
many  obftacles  to  the  afTumption  of  this  newly-granfed 
authority,  all  which,  by  cunning  and  refolution,  he  at  length 
overcame.  But  giving  way  to  his  uaflions,  which  were  im- 
moderately warm,  and  inclined  him  to  cruelty,  he  excited  fo 
general  a  reientment  againil  him,  that  he  was  murdered 
Ocl.  8,  1354.  "  Such  was  the  end  of  Nicolas  Rienzi,  one 
of  the  moft  renowned  men  of  the  age  ;  who,  after  forming  a 
confpiracy  full  of  extravagance,  and  executing  it  in  the  fight 
of  aim  oft  the  whole  world,  with  fuch  fucceis  that  he  became 
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fovereign  of  Rome;  after  causing  plenty,  juftice,  and  liberty, 
to  flourifh  among  the  Romans;  after  protecting  potentates, 
and  terrifying  fovereign.  princes ;  after  being  arbiter  of 
cro\yned  heads  ;  after  re  eftablifhing  the  ancient  majefty  and 
power  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  filling  all  Europe  with 
his  fame  during  the  feven  months  of  his  firft  reign;  after 
having  compelled  his  mafters  themfelvcs  to  confirm  him  in  the 
authority  he  had  ufurped  againft  their  interefts ;  fell  at 
length  at  the  end  of  his  fecond,  which  lafted  not  four 
months,  a  facririce  to  the  nobility  whofe  ruin  he  had  vowed, 
and  to  chofe  vail  projects  which  his  death  prevented  him  from 
puttmg  into  execution." 

RJGALTIUS  (N"ic.oLAs),  a  very   ingenious  and  learned 
man,   was  the  fon    of  a  pbyiician,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1577. 
He  was  brought  up  among  the  Jefuits,  and  afterwards  admitted 
.advocate;  but,  not  being  able   to  conquer  the  difguft   he  had 
conceived  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  he  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  purfuit  of  polite  literature.     The  public  received 
the 'firfl:  fruits  of  his   labours  in  his  "  Funus  Parafiticum," 
printed    in    1596;    the   ingenuity  and  learning  of  which   fo 
charmed  Thuanus,  that  he  immediately  took  him  into  friend- 
frr.p    and  made  him  the  companion  of  his  ftudies.      This  ex- 
cellent perfon  conceived  a  particular  efteem  for  him  ;  as  ap- 
peared, when  he  died  in  1617,   from  naming  him  in  his  will, 
to  fuperintend   the  education  of  his  children.     He  was  cho- 
fen,    with   Ifaac   Calaubon,    to   put  the   king's   library    into 
order;  and  in  1610,  when  that   learned  man   went  over  to 
ipend  fome  time  in  England  with  James  I,    fucceeded  him  in 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  king.     His  majefty  conferred  on 
him  other   marks  of  diftinclion;  made  him   procurer-general 
of  the  fupreme   court  of  Nancy,  counfellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Metz,  and   then  intendant  of  that  province.     He  died  in 
1654,  after  having  given  numerous  proofs  of  uncommon  eru- 
dition.    His  labours  upon   Cypiian  and  Tertullian  are  what 
he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for.     His  notes  av:e  learned 
and  critical  ;  but  the  matter  of  fome   of  them  mew  him   to 
have  been   not  an   extraordinary    good   Catholic.     He  takes 
occafion  to  obferve,  from  a  pafTage  in  Tertullian's  "  Exhor- 
tation   to  Chaftity,"  that  laymen  have   a  right  and  power  to 
confecrate  the  euchariit,   when  there  is    no  opportunity    of 
recurring  to  the  regular  miniilers  ;  and  this,  with  other  he- 
terodoxies of  a  fimilar  kind,  not  only  gave  offence  to  thole  of 
his    own  communion,    but  even   to   fome  of   ours.     "  PJ- 
gahius,"    fays    Mr.   Dodwell,     Ct  though    an   ingenious    and 
learned  critic,   is    by  no   means  exact    upon  the  fubjeds  he 
treats  of:  for,  though  of  the  Roman  communion,  he  is  often 
found  on  the  fide  of  the  Calviniics  j    and,  when  he   meets 
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with  any  thing  in  the  authors  he   publifhes  that  appears  con 
trary  to  the   cuftoms,   not   only  of  his  own,   but  of  th-*  uni 
verfal    church,  he  remarks  it  with   great   care;     perhaps 
vender  his  notes  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,'  by  pref 
him  with  fomething  new  and   unexpected."     It  is  probable, 
that  many  perfons  may  not  think  the  woife  of  Rigaltn 
an  editor,    for  the  cenfure  here  palled  on  him  by   Mr.  Dod- 
well. 

RIGAUD  (HYACINTHUS),  an  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Perpignan  in  1663,  an^  ufually  called  the  French  Vandyke. 
His  native  place,  having  the  privilege  of  creating  a  noble 
every  year,  conferred  the  honour  on  their  accomplished  coun- 
tryman. Rigaud  was  alfo  dire&or  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing. His  great  excellence  was  in  painting  portraits,  though 
there  are  fome  hiftorical  pieces  of  Rigaud's  to  be  found.  He 
was  remarkably  happy  in  his  refemblances,  and  it  is  faid  that 
""they  who  were  confcious  of  perfonal  defects  were  fearful  of 
fitting  to  him.  He  was  one  day  p  linting  a  lady  who  had  a 
very  large  mouth,  which  he  obferved  me  took  particular 
pains  to  contract,  "  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  I  entreat  you  not  to 
diftrefs  yourlelf,  mice  you  denre  it,  I  will  not  put  it  all  in." 
He  was  fingularly  fuccefsful  in  painting  the  hands,  but  he 
was  lefs  fo  in  his  draperies.  .  He  died  in  1743- 

RINCON  (ANTONIO  DEL),  an  eminent  Spanifh  painter, 
native  of  Guadalaxara.  He  was  painter  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  His  principal  pieces  are  the  old 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  Robledo  de  Chabela,  a  town  of 
the  archbp.  of  Toledo  ;  likewise,  in  the  church  of  St,  John 
de  los  Reys,  in  the  city 'of  Toledo,  the  two  portraits  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabel,  commonly  called  the  Catholic  Kings  ; 
and  others  in.  the  royal  apartments  of  Madrid,  and  of  the 
city  of  Granada.  He  died  in  I  coOo 

RINUCCINI  XOcTAvio),  an  Italian  poet  of  celebrity, 
who  went  into  France  in  the  fuite  of  Mary  of  Medici ni. 
He  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  Opera,  and,  by  his  ingenuity 
and  taile  for  mechanifm,  reprefented  his  pieces  at  the  theatre 
with  extraordinary  effect.  He  was  alfo  a  good  poet,  and 
wrote  many  elegant  pieces,  which  were  publifhed  at  Florence, 
at  which  place  he  died  in  1621". 

RIPLEY  (GEORGE),  and  eminent  Englifh  mathematician, 
was  canon  of  Bridlington  in  Yorkihire,  in  the  reign  of  Edw, 
IV.  His.  book,  called  "  A  Compounde  of  Alchymie,  con- 
teyning  twelve  Gates,"  is  ilill  in  great  repute  among  the 
adepts  to  this  day,  as  fuppofed  to  contain  the  right  way  of 
making  the  Philolbpher's  Stone,  and  du.-itm  Pctabilc,  or  Uni- 
verfal  Medicine.  Died  1490. 
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RISLEY  (THOMAS,  M.  A.),  He  was  born  near  War- 
rington,  in  Lancafhire,  1630.  and  educated  in  Pembroke-col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  obtained  by 
his  conduct  great  applaufe.  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  for 
non-conformity,  and  returned  to  his  paternal  eftate  in  the 
country,  where  he  preached  to  fuch  as  fcrupled  conformity, 
and  vifited  the  fick,  having  for  fome  time  fludied  phyiic. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  people  whom  he  had  preached  to 
bef  re  formed  themfelves  into  a  congregation,  and  he  became 
their  paftor.  He  continued  with  them  till  the  time  of  his 
death  1716,  aged  86.  He  left  a  "  Treatife  on  Family-Re- 
ligion." 

RiTTERSHUSIUS  (CONRADUS),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Germany,  was  the  fon  of  Balthafar  Ritterfhufius  of  Brunf- 
wic,  and  born  there  Sept.  25,  1560.  He  was  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  in  his  own  country;  and  then,  in  1580,  went  to 
Helmftad,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law  ;  but 
without  neglecting  the  belles  lettres,  which  he  cultivated  all 
his  life.  -  He  was  attacked  by  the  plague"  in  this  town,  but 
happilv  got  over  it.  He  went  to  Alterf  in  1584,  to  profit 
bv  the  lectures  of'Gifanius,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  parti- 
cular efteem.  He  began  to  travel  in  1587,  went  through 
part  of  Germany,  and  came  to  Bohemia.  Being  afterwards 
at  Bafil  in  1592,  he  theri  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law. 
He  returned  to  Altorf,  to  take  the  profeiTor's  chair,  which  the 
curators  of  the  univeriity  had  given  him  forre  time  before. 
He  had  many  advantageous  propofals  from  ether  univerfines 
of  Germany  and  Holland,  but  his  attachment  to  Altorf  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  accept  them.  He  died  at  Altorf  in  1613, 
after  having  married  two  wives,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children  Two  of  his  fons,  George  and  Nicolas,  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  George 
wrote  the  life  of  his  father. 

He  was  a  man  of  confummate  learning,  and  perfectly 
{killed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  is  faid  to  have 
had  Homer  and  Hefiod  fo  well  by  heart  as  once,  in  a  con- 
verfation  with  a  learned  young  gentleman,  to  have  exprefled 
a!l  he  had  occaiion  to  fay  in  the  verfes  of  Homer.  He  was 
an  admirable  critic,  and  wrote  notes  upon  many  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  have  been  inferted  in  the 
beft  editions  of  thofe  authors.  Thus  Burman,  in  his  edition 
of  "  Phaedrus,  1698,"  8vo,  has  carefully  inferted  the  entire 
notes  of  Rit'erfhuiius,  whom  he  calls  in  his  preface  "  Ger- 
rnania?  fuse  quondam  ornamentum,  &  non  minoris  Gallice 
decus."  He  publifhcd  a  great  number  of  works  in  various 
•ways,  in  his  own  particularly  as  a  civilian;  and  an  edition 
of  "  OppiasJ,"  Greek  and  Latin,  in  i657>  Svo, 
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RIZZIO  (DAVID),  or  RICCI,  an  Italian  mufician,  and 
lutenift  of  Turin,  but  not  fo  diftinguifhed  in  his  profeffion 
us  on  that  account  to  merit  a  place  in  this  work.  He  was 
the  foil  of  a  mufician  at  Turin,  where  he  was  born;  and, 
happening  to  attend  the  Piedfnontefe  ambaflador  into  Scot- 
land, he  afterwards  became  famous  7there  for  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  fuffered.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  infufed  into  the 
Scotch  niufic  a  very  ftrong  tinclure  oi  the  Italian:  for,  finding 
the  mufic  of  that  country  fufceptible  of  great  improvement, 
he  fet  himfelf  to  polifh  and  refine  it  i  and  adopting,  fo  far  as 
the  rules  of  his  art  would  allow,  that  defultory  melody 
which  he  found  to  be  its  charafteriftic,  compofed  moil  of  thofe 
tunes,  to  which  the  Scotch  fongs  have  for  two  centuries  pan: 
been  commonly  fung.  This  has  been  ufually  the  general  opi- 
nion, which,  however,  fays  my  author,  has  nothing  to  fup- 
port  it  but  vulgar  tradition :  it  may  be  urged,  adds  he,  that 
Rizzio  was  not  a  compofer  oi  any  kind.  The  hiftorians, 
and  others  who  fpeak  of  him,  reprefent  him  as  a  lutenift  and 
a  finger;  and  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  was  perfonally  acquainted 
with  him,  vouchsafes  him  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a 
merry  fellow  and  a  good  mufician  "  The  queen,"  fays  he, 
"  had  three  valets  of  her  chamber*  who  fang  three  parts, 
and  wanted  a  bafs  to  fing  the  fourth  part :  therefore,  telling 
her  majefty  of  this  man,  as  one  fit  to  make  the  fourth  in 
concert,  he  was  drawn  in  fometlm.es  to  ling  with  the  reft." 
This  was  about  the  year  1564. 

He  had  art  enough,  however,  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  fttua- 
tion.  His  fervile  condition  had  taught  him  fupplenefs  of 
fpirit,  and  infinuating  manners.  He  quickly  crept  into  the 
queen's  favour;  and,  her  French  fecretary  happening  at  that 
time  to  return  into  his  own  country,  he  was  preferred  by  her 
to  that  office.  He  began  to  make  a  figure  in  court,  and  to 
appear  as  a  man  of  weight  and  confequence.  Nor  was  he 
careful  to  abate  that  envy  which  always  attends  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary and  rapid  change  of  fortune :  on  the  contrary,  he 
feenis  to  have  done  every  thing  to  increafe  it.  Yet  it  was  not 
his  exorbitant  power  alone  which  exafperated  the  Scots ; 
they  confidered  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  fufpecled  that  he  held  for  this  purpofe  a  fecret 
corr'efpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome.  His  prevalences 
however,  was  very  mort-lived ;  for,  in  1566,  certain  nobles, 
with  the  lord  Darnly  at  their  head,  conipired  againft  him, 
and  difpatched  him  in  the  queen's  pre fence  with  fifty-fix 
wounds. 

ROBERTSON  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Oft.  1 6,  1705.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  who  carried 
on  the  linen- manufacture  there  ;  and  his  mother's  name  was 
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Diana  Allen,  of  a  very  reputable  family  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Durham,  whom  his  father  had  married  in  England.  From 
Kis  childhood  he  was  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tion,  particularly  he  laboured  under  a  great  weaknefs  in  his 
eyes  till  he  was  12  years  of  age,  and  he  was  then  fent  to 
fchool.  He  had  his  grammar-education  under  the  famous 
Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  who  then  taught  in  Dublin,  but  was 
afterwards  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow.  He  went  from  Dr.  Hutchefon  to  that  Univerfity  in 
1722,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1725,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  He  had  for  his  tutor  Mr.  John  Lowdon, 
profeflbr  of  philofophy  ;  and  attended  the  ledlures  of  Mr. 
Rofs,  profeffor  of  humanity;  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  profeiTor  of 
Greek :  of  Mr.  Morthland,  profeffor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages ;  of  Mr.  Simpfon,  profeiTor  of  mathematics ;  and  of 
Dr.  John  Simpfon,  profeffor  of  divinity.  In  the  laft- men- 
tioned year,  a  difnute  was  revived,  which  had  been  often  agi- 
tated before,  between  Mr.  John  Sterling  the  principal,  and  the 
itudents,  about  a  right  to  chufe  a  rector,  whofe  ofrke  and 
power  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
pr  Cambridge.  Mr.  Robertfon  took  part  with  his  fellow- 
ftudents,  and  was  appointed  by  them,  together  with  William 
Campbell,  efq.  fon  of  Campbell  of  Mamore,  whole  family 
has  imce  fucceedecl  to  the  eftates  and  titles  of  Argvle,  to  wait 
uppn  the  principal  with  a  petition  tfgned  by  more  than  three- 
fcore  matriculated  itudents,  praying  that  he  would,  on  the 
I  ft  day  of  March,  according  to  the  Itatutes,  furnmon  an  uni- 
yerfity- meeting  for  the  election  of  a  rector ;  which  petition 
he  rejp6t.ed  with  contempt.  Whereupon  the  faid  William 
Campbell,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  the'peti- 
tipners,  protefled  ag'ainft  the  principal's  refuial,  and  took  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Cuthbert  Steward,  notary  public  : 
and  all  the  petitioners  went  to  the  houfe  of  Hugh  Montgo- 
mery, efq.  the  unlawful  re&or,  and  there  Mr.  Robertlon  read 
aloud  the  proteil  againfl  him  and  his  authority.  Mr.  Ro- 
licrtfon,  by  thefc  proceedings,  became  the  immediate  object 
of  indignation,  a:jrl  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  fubfcribers  tq 
tl^e  petition  that  was  proceeded  againiL  He  was  cited  before 
th.e  faculty,  i.  e.  the  principal  and  the  profeffors  of  the  uni- 
yeriity,  of  whom  the  principal  was  fure  of  a  majority,  and, 
after  a  trial  which  lafted  fever?.!  days,  had  the  fentence  of 
expulfion  pronounced  againft  him  ;  of  which  fentence  he  de~ 
nianded  a  copy  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Robertfon  was 
fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  justice  of  his  caufe,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  his  proceedings,  that  he  moft  openly  and  ftrena« 
Quily  acknowledged  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  done.  LTpor< 
thj§,  Mr.  Lowdon,  his  tutor,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  prcre-Tor  of 
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Greek,  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Robertfon's  father,  acquainting 
him  of  what  had  happened,  and  affuring  him  that  his  foil  had 
been  expelled,  not  for  any  crime  or  immorality,  but  for  ap- 
pearing very  zealous  in  a  difpute  about  a  matter  of  right  be- 
twee"n  the  principal  and  the  itudents  {"  A].  Thefe  letters  Mr. 
Robertfon  lent  inclofed  in  one  from  himfelf,  relating  his  pro- 
ceedings and  fnfTerings  in  the  caufe  of  what  he  thought  juftice 
and  right.  Upon  this  his  father  defired  him  to  take  every 
flep  he  might  think  proper  to  affert  and  maintain  his  own  and 
his  iellow-ftudents  claims.  Hereupon  Mr.  Robertfon  went 
up  to  London,  and  prefented  a  memorial  to  John  duke  of 
Areyle,  containing  the  claims  of  the  fludents  of  the  univeriity 
of  Giafgow,  their  proceedings  in  the  vindication' of  them,  and 
his  own  particular  fufferings  in  the  caufe.  The  duke  re- 
ceived him  very  gracioufly,  but  faicl,  that  "  he  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  things  of  this  fort ;"  and  advifed  him  "  to  apply 
to  his  brother  Archibald  earl  of  Hay,  who  was  better  vtrled 
in  fuch  matters  than  he-'  Accordingly  he  waited  on  lord 
Hay,  who,  upon  reading  the  reprefentation  of  the  cafe,  faid 
"  he  would  confider  of  it.'1  And,  upon  confederation  of  it, 
he  was  fo  affected,  that  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a  commif- 
fion  to  vifit  the  Univerfity  of  Giafgow,  with  full  power  to 
examine  into  and  rectify  all  abufes  therein.  In  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1726,  tho  earl  of  Hay  with  the  other  vifitors  re- 
paired to  Qlafgow,  and,  upon  a  full  examination  into  the  feveral 
injuries  and  abufes  complained  of,  they  reftored  to  the  fludents 
the  right  of  electing  their  rector  ;  recovered  the  right  of  the 
univerfity  to  fend  two  gentlemen,  upon  plentiful  exhibitions, 
to  Baliol  college  in  Oxford;  took  off  the  expulfion  of  Mr, 
Robertlon,  and  ordered  that  particularly  to  be  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  commiffion;  annulled  the  election  of  the 
rector  who  had  been  named  by  the  principal;  and  aflembled 
the  Undents,  who  immediately  chofe  the  matter  of  Rofs,  fon 
of  lord  Rofs,  to  be  their  rector,  &c.  Thefe  things  fo  affected 
Mr.  Sterling,  that  he  died  foon  after ;  but  the  univerfity  re- 
vived, and  hath  fince  continued  in  a  mo  ft  flourishing  condition. 
Lord  Hay  had  introduced  Mr.  Robertfon  to  bi {hop  Hoadly, 
who  mentioned  him  to  archbiihop'  Wake,  and  he  was  enter- 
tained with  much  civility  by  thofe  great  prelates.  As  he  was 
then  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  orders,  he  employed  his 
time  in  London  in  viHting  the  pubih  lili'tiries,  attending  lec- 
tures, and  improving  hirnfelf  as  opportunities  oitered.  He 
had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  lord -chancellor  King,  by 
a  very  kind  letter  from  Dr.  Hor-,  bilhop  of  Kilmore,  and 
was  often  with  his  loidfhip.  'In  1727,  Di\  John  Hoadly, 
brother  to  the  bilhop  of  Saiifbury,  was  nominated  to  the 
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united  biflioprics  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland.     Mr.  Ro 
bertfon  was  introduced  to  him  by  his  brother  ;  and,  from  a  love 
of  the  rafale  folum,  was  defirous  to  go  thither  with  him.      Mr. 
Robertfon  then  informed  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  of  his 
defjgn  ;  and  his  Grace  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Dr.  Goodwin,   archbiihop  of  Cafhel,  who  received   him  in  a 
molt  friendly  manner,  but  died  foon  after.     The  iiril  perfon 
-.-/horn  Dr.  Hoadly  ordained,  after  he  was  confecrated  biihop 
of  Ferns,  was  Mr.  Robertfon,  whofe  letters  of  deacon's   or- 
ders bear  date    January  14,    1727  ;  and  in   February    the  bi- 
fhop  nominated  him  to  the  cure  of  Tullow  in  the  county  of 
Carlow  :  and  here  he  continued  till  he  was  of  age  fufficient  to 
be  ordained  a  prieft,  which  was   done  November  10,    1729; 
and  the  next  day  he  was  prefented  by  lord  Carteret,  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Irehnd,  to  the  rectory  of  Ravilly  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  and  to  the  rectory  of    Cilravelo  in  the  county  of 
Widow  ;  and  foon  after  was   collated  to  the  vicarages  of  the 
faid  parifhes   by  the  bifhop  of  Ferns.     Thefe  were  the   only 
preferments  he  had   till  the  year  1738,  when  Dr.  Synge,  bi- 
ihop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the   vicarages    of  Rath  more 
and   Straboe,  and    the   perpetual  cure  of  Rahil,  all    in    the 
county  of  Carlow.      Thefe  together  produced  ah    income  of 
about  sco  1.  a  year.     But,  as  almofl  the  whole  lands  of  thefe 
pa  rimes   were    employed    in    pailure,  the  tithes   would   have 
amounted    to  more  than    twice  that   ium  it   the  herbage  had 
been  paid   for   biack  cattle,  which  was  certainly  due  by  law. 
Several  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had,  before  him,  fued  for  this 
herbage  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  obtained  decrees  in 
their   favour.     Mr.   Robertfon,  encouraged   by   the   exhorta- 
tions and  examples  of  his  brethren,  commenced  fome  fuits  in 
the  Exchequer  for  this  herbage,  and    fucceeded    in   every  one 
of  them.     Bur  when  he  had,  by  this  means,  doubled  the  value 
of  his   benefices,  the  Houfe  of  Commons   in   Ireland  parTed 
fcveral   fevere    refolutions   againft  the  clergy  who  had  fued  or 
would  fue  for  this  "  new  demand,"    as   they  called  it,  which 
encouraged  the  grafters  to  oppofe  it  fo  obflinately  as  to  put  a 
period   to   that   demand.     This  proceeding  of  the  Commons 
provoked  Dean  Swift  to  write   "  The  Legion-Club."     Mr, 
Pvobertfon  foon  after  publilhed    a   pamphlet,   intituled,   "  A 
Scheme  for  utterly  abolifhing  the  prefent  heavy  and  vexatious 
Tax  of  Tithe  ;"  the  purport  of  which  WHS,  to  pay  the  clergy 
and  impropriators   a  tax  upon  the  land  in  lieu  of  all  tithes. 
This  went  through  feveral  editions  :  but  nothing  farther  was 
done  in  it. 

In  1739,  Lord  Cathcart  (though  Mr.  Robertfon's  perfon 
was  quite  unknown  to  him)  fent  him,  by  Captain  Prefcott,  a 
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very  kind  mefiage,  with  a  proper  qualification  under  his  hand 
and  Teal,'  to  be  his  chaplain. 

Mr.  Robertfonbad,  in  1728,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Major  William  Baxter,  who,  in  his  younger  years,  had  been 
an  officer  in  Ireland  in  the  armies  of  king  Charles  II  and 
James  II.;  but  was  cafhiered  by  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
James's  iord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  a  peifon  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  carrying  on  his  and  his  mailer's  defigns.  Cap- 
tarn  Baxter  upon  this  repaired  to  London,  and  complained 
of  it  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  His  father  was  at  that  time 
ileward  to  the  duke's  eftatc.  His  grace,  who  was  then 
joined  vt-ith  other  Englifh  noblemen  in  a  correspondence  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  recommended  him  to  that  prince,  who 
imrrie'diarely  gave  him  a  company  in  his  own  forces.  In  this 
ftation  he  returned  to  England  with  the  prince  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  acted  his  part  vigoroufly  in  bringing  about  that 
great  event.  While  the  Captain  was  in  Holland,  he  wrote 
that  remarkable  letter  to  Dr.  Bo  met,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  which  is  inferted  in  the  bi (hop's  life  at  the  end  of 
the  "  Hiftorv  of  his  own  Times."  By  this  lady,  who  was 
extremely  beautiful  in  her  perfon,  but  much  more  fo  in  her 
mind,  Mr.  Robes tion  had  one  and  twenty  children.  There 
is  a  little  poem  written  by  him  eight  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  infcribed  to  her,  upon  her  needle  work,  inferted 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1736.  In  1743,  Mr  Roberrfon  obtained 
the  bifhop's  leave  to  nominate  a  curate  at  Ravilly,  and  to  re- 
fide  for  fome  time  in  Dublin,  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. Here  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  cure  of  St. 
Luke's  parilh  ;  and  in  this  he  continued  five  years,  and  then 
returned  to  Ravilly  in  1748.  the  town  air  not  agreeing  with 
him.  While  he  was  in  the  cure  of  St.  Luke's,  he,  together 
with  Mr.  Kane  Percival,  then  curate  of  St.  Michan's, 
formed  a  fcheme  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  widows 
and  children  ot  clergymen  of  the  diocefe  of  Dublin,  which 
hath  fmce  produced  verv  happy  effects.  In  1758,  he  loil  his 
wife.  In  17^9,  Dr.  Richard  Robinfon  was  translated  from 
the  See  of  Killalla  to  that  of  Ferns  ;  and,  in  his  vilitation  that 
year,  he  took  Mr.  Robertfon  afide,  and  told  him,  that  the 
primate,  Dr.  Stone  (who  had  been  bifhop  of  Ferns,  and  had 
kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Robertfon),  had  recom- 
mended him  to  his  care  and  protection,  and  that  he  might 
therefore  expect  every  thing  in  his  power.  Accordingly,  the 
firft  benefice  that  became  vacant  in  his  lordihip's  preientatioii 
was  offered  to  him,  and  he  thankfully  accepted  it.  But,  be- 
fore he  could  be  collated  to  it,  he  had  the  *'  Free  and  Candid 
Difquifitions"  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  had  never  feen 
before.  This  infpired  him  with  fuch  doubts  as  made  him 
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defer  his  attendance  on  the  good  bifhop.     His  lordfhip  wrote 
to  him  again  to  come  immediately  for  inflitution.    Upon  this, 
Mr-  Rohertfon  wrote  him  the  letter  which   is  at  the  end  of  a 
little  book  thar  he  publifhed  fo me  years  after,  intituled,  "  An 
Attempt  to  explain  the  words  of  Reafon,   Subftance,   Perfon, 
Creeds,  Orthodoxy,    Catholic  Church,   Subscription,  and  In- 
dex Expurgatorius  ;J>  in  which  letter  Mr.  Rohertfon  returned 
liis  lordmip  the  moil  grateful  thanks  for  his  kindnefs,   but  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  not  complv  with  the  terms  required 
by  law  to  qualify  him  for  fuch  preferment.     However,   Mr. 
Robertfon  continued  at  Ravilly  performing   his  duty-;  only, 
thenceforward,  he  omitted  the  Athanafian  creed,  &c.     This 
gave  fome  people  offence  ;   and,   therefore,    he  thought  it   the 
honefteft  courfe  to  refign  all  his  benefices  together,  which  he 
did  in  the  year  1764;  and,    in    1766,   he  publiihed  his   book 
by  way  of  apology  to  his  friends  for  what  he  had  done  ;  and 
foon  after  left  Ireland,   and  returned   to  London.     In    1767, 
Mr.  Robertfon  prefented   one  of  his  books  to   his   old  Alma- 
Mat&r   the  Univeriity  of  Glafgow,  and  received   in    return  a 
rrioft  obliging  letter,  with  the  degree  of  D.  O.      Jn  1768,  the. 
inafterfliip   of  the  free-grammar  Ichool  at  Wolverhampton  in 
Staffordshire  becoming   vacant,   the  company  of  Merchant- 
Tailors,  the  patrons,   unanimouily  conferred  it  on  him.     In 
1772,  he  was  chofcn  one  of   the   committee   to  carrv  on  the 
bunnefs  of  the  Society   of  Clergymen,    &c.    in  framing  and 
preferring  the  famous   petition    to  the  Houle  of  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,   praving  to  be  relieved   from   the  obligation  of 
fubfcribing  afTent  and  content  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
all  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  ot  common  prayer. 
After  this  he  lived  feveral  yeais  at  Wolverhampton,  perform- 
ing the  duties  ot  his  office,    in  ihe   greateit  harmony  with   all 
forts  of  people  there  ;  and  died,  of  the  gout  in  his  ftovnach,  at 
Wolverhampton,  May  20,  .1783,   in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ; 
and   was  buried    in  the    churchyard   of    the    new    church 
there. 

ROBERTSON  (GEORGE),  an  eminent  landfcape-pninter, 
was  born  in  London.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  wine-merchant; 
and  was  intended  to  follow  the  bufmefs  of  his  father  ;  but  he 
difcovered,  at  an  early  period,  fo  great  an  inclination  and 
tafte  for  drawing,  that  he  was  obliged  to  cultivate  his  geni< 
Mr,  Robertfon  travelled  10  Italy  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Eeckford,  to  whom  Brydone's  letters  are  dedicated.  After 
ftbdying  for  fome  time  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  London  ; 
not  meeting  here  with  the  encouragement  lie  expected,  he 
went  to  Jamaica  ;  and  to  this  voyage  ihe  public  are  indebted 
for  fix  beautiful  views  of  that  jfland.  Not  chooiing  to  re- 
main in  the  Weft  Indies,  he  returned  to  England,  and  taught 
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young  ladies  for  a  fubfiftence.  In  his  drawings,  his  powers 
were  great ;  but  his  chief  excellence  was  the  drawing  of  trees, 
in  which  his  branches  and  leaves  were  peculiarly  admirable. 
He  painted  alfo  in  oil  ;  and  Vintners'  hall  pofieffes  a  picture, 
by  Robertfon,  of  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak. 

'  ROBERTSON  (WILLIAM),  the  eminent  and  accom- 
plifhed  author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth,"  and  of 
many  other  important  hiftorical  works,  .was  born  in  1721. 
From  his  earliett  youth  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
render  himfelf  eminent  in  Literature  ;  and  how  far  he  fuc- 
ceeded  the  lateft  fioftefity  will  judge.  His  great  works  were 
the  "  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth,"  a  "  Hiilory  of  Ame- 
rica," and  a  "  Hiftory  of  Scotland,"  m  which  is  involved  the 
ftory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot?.  Perhaps  all  of  thefe  are  en- 
titled to  the  critics  praife  ;  but  it  is  the  firft  which  will  ever 
be  read  with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  the  moil  exalted  honour 
to  his  memory.  The  fecond,  namely,  the  "  Hiftory  of  Ame- 
rica," is  fomewliat  unnnifned,  and  certainly  lefs  poliihed  in 
ftvle,  and  lefs  vigorous  in  obfervation  and  argument.  Yet 
Dr.  Robertfon  had  great  amTtance  in  his  progrefs,  and  more 
was  expected  by  the  world  than  the  hiftorian  accompljihed. 
His  hiftory  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  has  been  the  caufe  of 
great  and  acrimonious  controverfy  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  folemn 
queftion  about  her  guilt  or  innocence  of  character  mufr  full 
wait  for  other  documents,  notwithstanding  the  united  talents 
of  a  Robertfon,  Stewart,  ard  Whitaker,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
fubordinate  writers,  combined  to  remove  the  cloud  which  bb- 
fcured  it.  Dr.  Robertfon  was  entitled  to  no  lefs  praife  as  a 
pious  and  zealous  minifter  of  the  Gofpel  than  as  an  en- 
lightened and  elegant  hiftorian.  His  public  difcourfes,  when 
minifter  of  the  Old  Grev  Friers  in  Edinburgh,  were  highly 
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and  defervedly  admired.  The  honours  which  he  attained 
were  not  more  tlian  adequate  to  his  virtues  and  his  talents. 
He  was  principal  to  the  Uaiverlity  of  Edinburgh,  hiftorio- 
grapher  for  his  majeity  for  Scotland,  one  of  his  majeftyV 
chaplains  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  minifters  of  the  Old  Grey- 
Friers  pariih  in  Edinburgh.  He  left  two  fons  and  three 
daughters,  and  died  in  povTeflion  of  univerfal  efleern,  as  a 
fcholar,  a  minifter  of  the  \jofpel,  and  a  man,  at  Grange- 
honfe,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1793. 

ROBINS  (BENJAMIN),  an  Englifh  mathematician  of 
great  genius  and  eminence,  was  born  at  Bath  in  Somerfet- 
Jhire,  1707.  His  parents  were  of  low  condition,  and  Qua- 
kers :  and  confequently  neither  able,  from  their  circurn- 
fiances,  nor  willing  from  their  religious  profeffion,  to  have 
him  much  inftru£ted  in  that  kind  of  leamino-  which  thev  are 
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taught  to  defpiie  as  human.     Neyerthelefs,  he   made  an  early 
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and  furprifing  progrefs  in  various  branches  of  fcience  and  li- 
terature, in  the  mathematics  particularly;  and  his  friends,  be- 
ing defirous  that  he  might  continue  his  purfuits,  and  that  his 
merit  might  not  be  buried  in  obfcurity,  wifhed  that  he 
could  be  properly  recommended  to  teach  this  fcience  in  Lon- 
don. Accordingly,  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  was  fent  up 
thither,  and  iliewn  to  Dr.  Pemherton,  the  author  of  the 
*'  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophy  ;"  who,  thence 
conceiving  a  good  opinion  of  the  writer,  for  a  farther  trial  of 
his  proficiency  fent  him  fome  problems,  which  Robins  folved 
very  much  to  his  fatisracllon.  He  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  confirmed  the  opinion  which  had  been  pre-con- 
ceived  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge. 

But  though  Robins  was  poiTdled  of  much  more  fkill  than 
is  ufually  required  in  a  common  teacher,  yet,  being  vefy 
young,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  fhould  employ  fome 
time  in  perufmg  the  bell  writers  upon  the  iublimer  parts  of 
the  mathematics  before  he  undertook  publicly  the  inftru&ion 
of  others.  In  this  interval,  beiides  improving  himielf  in  the 
modern  languages,  he  had  opportunities  of  reading  in  parti- 
cular the  works  of  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  Fermat,  Huy- 
gens,  De  Witt,  Slufms,  James  Gregory,  Dr.  Barrow,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Air.  Cotes.  Thele  authors 
he  readily  underftood  without  any  affiftance,  of  which  he 
gave  frequent  prods  to  his  friends  :  one  was,  a  demon  ftration 
of  the  laft  propoiition  of  Sir  liaac  Newton's  treatife  on  qua- 
dratures, which  was  thought  not  undelerving  a  place  in  the 
"  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,"  No.  397,  for  1727.  Not 
long  after,  an  opportunity  offered  of  exhibiting  to  the  pub- 
lic a  fpecimen  alfo  of  his  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy. 
The  royal  academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  had  propofed,  among 
their  prize-queftions  in  1724  and  3726,  to  demonftrate  the 
laws  of  motion  in  bodies  impinging  on  one  another.  John 
Bernoulli  here  condefcended  to  be  a  candidate;  and,  though 
his  differtarion  loll  the  reward,  he  appealed  to  the  learned 
world  by  printing  it  in  1727  ;  he  therein  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blilh  Leibnitz's  opinion  of  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion, 
from  the  effects  of  their  Unking  againft  fpringing-materials^; 
as  fignor  Poleni  had  before  attempted  to  evince  the  fame  thing 
from  experiments  of  bodies  falling  on  foft  and  yielding  Jub- 
ilances. But  as  the  infufficiency  of  Poleni's  arguments  had 
been  demonflrated  in  the  **  Philofophical  Transactions," 
No.  371,  for  1722:  fo  Robins  publijhed  in  the  "  Prefem 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  for  May,  1728,  a  confu- 
tation of  Bernoulli's  performance,  which  was  allowed  to  be 
unanfwcrable. 
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Robins  now  began  to  take  fcholars,  and  about  this  time 
quitted  the  garb  and  profeflion  of  a  Quaker;  for,  having 
neither  e nth uiiafm  nor  iuperftition  in  his  nature,  as  became  a 
mathematician,  be  foon  got  over  the  prejudices  of  education. 
But,  though  he  profelTed  to  teach  tbe  mathematics  only,  he 
would  frequently  afFift  particular  friends  in  other  matters  ;  for, 
he  was  a  man  of  univerfal  knowledge  :  and,  the  confinement 
of  his  way  of  life  not  fuiting  his  difpofition,  which  was 
active,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and  went  into  other  courfes 
that  required  more  exercife.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious 
experiments  in  gunnery;  believing,  that  the  refinance  of  the 
air  had  a  much  greater  influence  on  fwift  projectiles  than 
was  generally  fuppofed.  Hence  he  was  led  to  coniider  thofe 
mechanic  arts  that  depended  on  mathematical  principles,  in 
which  he  might  employ  his  invention  ;  as,  the  conftructing 
of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  draining  of  fens,  rendering 
of  rivers  navigable,  and  making  of  harbours.  Among  ether 
arts  of  this  kind,  fortification  very  much  engaged  his  atten- 
tion ;  wherein  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfecting  him- 
ielf,  by  a  view  of  the  principal  ftrong  places  of  Flanders,. 
in  fome  journeys  he  made  abroad  with  perfons  of  didtinc- 
Ijon. 

On  his  return  home  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he  found 
the  learned  here  amuled  with  Dr.  Berkeley's  treatife,  printed 
in  1734,  intituled,  "  The  Analyft  ;J1  in  which  an  examina- 
tion was  made  in  the  grounds  of  the  fluxionarv  method,  and 
occalion  taken  thus  to  explode  that  method.  Robins  there- 
fore was  advifed  to  clear  up  this  affair,  by  giving  a  full  and 
diftinct  account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  doctrines  in  iuch  a 
manner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections,  without  naming 
them,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Analyft  j"  and  accordingly  he  publifhed,  in  1735,  "  .A  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  nature  and  certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's method  of  Fluxions,  and  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios/ 
Some  even  of  thofe,  who  had  written  againft  "  The  Analyft," 
taking  exception  at  Robins's  manner  of  defending  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  doctrine,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three  addi- 
tional difcourfes.  In  1738,  he  defended  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
againft  an  objection,  contained  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  a  La- 
tin piece,  called  "  Matho,  five  Cofmotheoria  puerilis," 
written  by  Baxter,  author  of  the  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  human  Soul:"  and,  the  year  after,  printed  '*  Re- 
marks" on  Luler's  te  Treatife  of  Motion/'  on  Smith's 
**  Syflem  of  Optics,"  and  on  Jurin's  "  Difcourfe  of  diftin£t 
and  indiftinct  Viiion,"  annexed  to  Dr.  Smith's  work.  In  the 
mean  time  Robins's  performances  were  not  confined  to  ma- 
thematical fubjects  :  for,  in  1739?  there  came  out  three  pam« 
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phlets  upon  political  affairs,  which  did  him  great  honour. 
The  firft  was  intituled,  "  Obfervations  on  the  prefent  Cori- 
yention  with  Spain  :"  the  fecond,  cc  A  Narrative  of  v/hat 
paffed  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  citizens  of  London,  af- 
fembled  for  the  Election  of  a  Lord  Mayor:'*  the  third,  "  An 
Addrefs  to  the  Electors  and  other  free  Subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, occafioned  by  the  late  fucceflion  ;  in  which  is  contained 
a  particular  Account  of  all  our  Negotiations  with  Spain,  and 
their  Treatment  of  us  for  above  Ten  Years  paft."  Thefe 
were  all  pubUihed  without  his  name  ;  and  the  firfi:  and  Jail 
were  fo  univerfally  efteemed,  that  they  were  generally  leputed 
to  have  been  the  production  of  the  great  man  himfelf,  who 
was'  at  the  head  .of  the  oppofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Thev  proved  of  fuch  confequence  to  Mr.  Robins  as  -to  oc- 
cafion  his  being  employed  in  a  very  honourable  poft ;  for,  the 
patriots  at  length  gaining  ground  againft  Sir  Robert,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Houie  of  Commons  being  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  his  pall  conduct,  Robins  was  chofen  their  fecre- 
tary.  But  after  a  committee  had  prefented  two  reports  of  their 
proceedings,  a  fudden  Hop  was  put  to  their  farther  progrefs, 
by  aconipromife  between  the  contending  parties. 

In  1742,  being  again  at  leifure,  he  published  a  fmall  trea- 
tife,  intituled,  "  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  :"  containing 
the  refult  of  many  experiments  he  had  made,  by  which  are 
difcovered  the  force  of  gun-powder,  and  the  difference  in  the 
refilling  power  of  the  air  to  fwift  and  flow  motion.  This 
treatife  was  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  progrefs  which  mo- 
dern fortification  had  made  from  its  firft  rife  ;  as  alfo  of  the 
invention  of  gun-powder,  and  of  what  had  already  been  per- 
formed in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Upon  a  difcourfe  con- 
cerning certain  experiments  -being  publifhed  in  the  "  Philo- 
fophical  T'ranfactions,"  in  order, to  invalidate  fome  opinions 
of  Robins,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  account  he  gave  of  his 
book  in  the  fame  T  ran  factions,,  to  take  notice  of  thole  ex- 
periments :  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  feveral  dilTertations 
of  his  on  the  refinance  of  the"  air  were  read,  and  the  expe- 
riments exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1:746  and  1747  ; 
for  which  he  was  prefented  with  a  gold  medal  by  that  fo- 
ciety. 

In  1748,  came  out  lord  Anfon's  *'  Voyage  round  the 
World;"  winch,  though  it  carries  Walter's  name  in  the 
title-page,  was  in  reality  written  by  Robins.  Of  this  voyage 
the  public  had,  for  fome  time,  been  in  expectation  of  feeing  an 
account,  compofed  under  his  Jordfnip's  own  inspection  :  for 
•which  purpoie  ths  Rev.  Richard  Walter  was  employed,  as 
having  been  chaplain  to  the  Centurion  the  greateil  part  ot  the 
expedition.  Walter  had  accordingly  almoit  finiihed  his  talk, 
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having  brought  it  down  to  his  own  departure  from  Macao  for 
England  ;  when  he  propofed  to  print  his  work  by  fubfcription, 
It  was  thought  proper,  however,  that  an  able  judge  fhould 
firft  review  and  correct  it,  and  Rohirts  was  appointed  ; 
when,  upon  examination,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  whole 
fhould  be  written  entirely  by  Robins,  and  that  what  Walter 
had  done,  being  almoft  all  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals, 
fhould  ferve  as  materials  only.  Hence  the  introduction  en- 
tire, and  manv  dhTertations  in  the  body  of  the  book,  were 
compofed  by  Robins,  without  receiving  the  leafl  hint  frtim 
Walter's  manufcript  ;  and  what  he  had  thence  tranfcnbed 
regarded  chiefly  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  currents, 
courfes,  bearings,  diftances,  offings,  foundings,  moorings, 
the  qualities  of  the  ground  they  anchored  en,  and  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  generally  fill  up  a  failor's  account.  No  produc- 
tion of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception, 
four  large  imprefnons  being  fold  off  within  a  twelvemonth  : 
it  has  been  translated  into  moft  of  the  European  languages; ; 
and  it  {till  fupports  its  reputation,  having  been  repeatedly  re- 
printed in  various  fizes.  The  fifth  edition  at  London  in  1749 
was  revifed  and  corrected  by  Robins  himfelf. 

Thus,  becoming  famous  for  his  ability  in  writing,  he  was 
requeued  to  cornpofe  an  apology  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at 
Prefton  Pans  in  Scotland.  This  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to 
"  The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Opinion  of  the  Board  of 
General  Officers  on  their  examination  into  the  conduct  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Cope,  &c."  printed  at  London 
in  1749 ;  and  this  preface  was  efteemed  a  mailer-piece  Li  ivs 
kind.  Afterwards  Robins  had,  by  the  favour  of  lord  Anfon, 
opportunities  of  making  farther  experiments  in  gunnerv; 
which  have  been  publifhed  mice  his  death.  He  alfo  nc':  a. 
little  contributed  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  royal  obfsr- 
vatory  at  Greenwich,  by  "procuring  for  it,  through  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  fame  noble  perfon,  a  fecond  mural  quadrant  and 
other  inftruments,  by  which  4  it  is  become  perhaps  the  com - 
pletefl  obfervatory  in  the  world.  His  reputation  being  now 
arrived  at  its  full  height,  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  twa 
very  considerable  employments.  The  firft  was  to  go  to 
Paris,  as  one  of  the  cominiftaries  for  adjufting  the  limits  in 
Acadia  ;  the  other,  to  be  engineer  general  to  the  Raft- India 
company,  whofe  forts,  being  in  a  moil  ruinous  condition, 
wanted  a  capable  perfon  to  put  their:  into  a  pofture  of  defence. 
This  latter  he  accepted,  as  it  was  Ivntable  to  his  genius,  and 
as  the  company's  terms  were  both  advantageous  and  hono- 
rable. He  defignedj  if  he  had  remained  in  England,  to  !>a\e 
written  a  fecond  part  of  the  5{  Voyaee  round  ti.»j  World  ;'' 
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as  appears  by  a  letter  from  lord  Anfon  to  him,  dated  "  Bathy 
Oftober  22,  17,49-" 

"  Dear  Sir, 

>»          , 
"  When  I  laft  faw  you  in  town,  I  forgot  to  aik  you,  whe- 

ther  you  intended  to  publiih.  the  fecond  volume  of  my 
'  Voyage'  before  you  leave  us  ;  which,  I  confefs,  Ijim  very 
forry  for.  'If  you  fhould  have  laid  afide  ail  thoughts  of  favour- 
ing the  world  with  more  of  your  works,  it  will  be  much  dif- 
appointed,  and  no  one  in  it  more  than  your  very-much 
obliged  humble  ferv'ant,  ANSON."" 

Robins  was  alfo  preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  :"  but,  having  provided  him- 
felf  with  a  complete  fet  of  agronomical  and  other  inftruments, 
for  making  obfervations  and  experiments  in  the  Indies,  he 
departed  hence  at  Chriflmas  in  1749;  and,  after  a  voyage  in 
which  the  fhip  was* near  being  caft  away,  arrived  at  the  Indies, 
July  13,  1750.  There  he  immediately  fet  about  his  proper 
bufmefs  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  formed  ceunrjfete  plans: 
for  Fort  St.  David  and  Madrafs  :  but  he  lived  not  to  .put 
them  into  execution.  For,  the  great  difference  of  the  climate' 
being  beyond  his  conftjtution  to  fupport,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  fever  in  September;  and,  though  he  recovered  out  of  this> 
yet  about  eight  months  after  he  fell  into  a  languishing  cohdi- 
tion,  in  which  he  continued  til-1  his  death,  which  happened 
July  29,  1751.  -By  his  Jail  will,  he  left  the  publifhing  of 
his  mathematical  works  to  his  honoured  and  intimate  friend 
Martin  Folkes,  efq.  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to 
James  Wilfon,  M.  D.  do6lor  of  phyfic ;  but,  the  former  of 
thefe  gentlemen  being  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  diforder  fpr 
fome  time  before  his  death,  they  were  afterwards  publifhed 
by  the  latter,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  1761. 

ROBINSON  (ROBERT)  was  a  native  of  SwafFliam  ia 
Norfolk  ;.  he  was  educated  a:t  the  endowed  grammar-fchool  of 
learning  in  that  county,  and,  in  his -•  afcent  through  the  gra- 
dations of  that  fchooi,  diiplaved  both  diligence  ana  talents. 
In  claflical  literature  he  was  fucli  an  early  proficient,  that  wirtie,? 
were  excited,  in  the  breaft  of  his  mother  and  friends,  to  place 
him  in  a  line  connected  with  Icience,  and  fend  him  to  college  ; 
but  the  fcantinefs  ot  his  parents  income  not  allowing  thole 
wi(hes  to  be  gratified,  he  was5  devoted  to  trade;  and,  though 
pofferling  no  common  genius  and  abilities,  apprenticed  to  a 
hair-dre(!er,  ill-calculated  for  the  tail-;  of  combine  wis;s  and 
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drefTing  hair.  Robinfon,  in  this  fituation,  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  reading  and  otherwife Improving  himfelf, 
His  genius  taking  too  a  religious  turn,  he  became  a  devotee 
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of  Methodifm,  and  was  far  more  delighted  in  finging  hymns 
than  (having  of  cuflomers. ; 

The  powerful  eloquence  of  his  fpiritual  father,  George 
Whitfield,  had  gradually  the  effect  of  animating  him  to  at- 
tempt a  fimilar  {train  ;  and,  having,  before  the  regular  expi- 
ration of  his  apprenticefhip,  obtained  his  indentures  of  his 
matter,,  who  delpaired  of  making  him  an  expert  tonfor,  Ro- 
binfon  with  joy  laid  down  the  bafon  and  razor,  and  left  off 
handling  the  block  for  the  nobler  employ  of  thumping  the 
pulpit.  Johnfon  faid  of  Savage,  that  he  worked  longer  at  the 
awl  than  he  chofe  to  acknowledge  :  but,  to  the  honour  of  our 
hero  of  Crutched  Friers,  though,  in  after-life,  he  was  not  fe- 
licitous to  make  his  former  employ  the  fubjedt  of  converfa- 
tion,  yet,  when  introduced,  he  was  never  afhamed  to  own 
it. 

The  commencement  of  his  minifterial  career  in  the  Me- 
thodift  line  was -in  Norfolk,  his  native  county  ;  and  the  fa* 
vourite  fubject  of  his  early  difcourfes  was  Solomon's  fong. 

The  truth  is,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  fervid  enthufiaft,  as 
moll  men  of  considerable  genius  (in  which  number  we  are 
willing  to  allow  Robinfon  a  place)  are  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther ;  the  fire  of  that  genius  broke  forth  on  many  occafions, 
and  in  fome  degree  acpounts  for  the  glaring  inconfiftency  of 
his  co'nducl:  and  opinions  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

R,obinfon  did  not  continue  long  with  the  Methodifts,  nor 
at  Norwich.  From  methodift  preacher  he  became  a  Baptifl 
preacher,  and  the  head  of  a  numerous  congregation  of  that 
ie£t  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  continued  many  years  preaching 
to  crowded  and  refpectable  audiences,  and  frequently  per- 
forming the  rites  of  public  baptifm,  according  to  the  practice 
'  of  his  feel,  at  Whittlesford  near  Cambridge. 

So  generally  efteemed  and  beloved  was  Robinfon  by  his 
auditors  at  Cambridge,  that  they  united  to  ere£t  a  new  and 
elegant  meeting-houie,  for  the  difplay  of  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers ;  which,  however,  were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  im- 
pertinent vifits  of  fome  prbrligajte  under-graduates,  againft 
whom  he  was  finally  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Jaws  of  his 
country  ;  and  this  appeal  fecured  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
afTembly.  This  feems  to  be  the  period  of  his  life  mo  ft  happy 
and  faultlefs.  He  had  not  as  yet  publicly  engaged  in  abftruie 
theological  deputations  ;  he  vigilantly  perfor  i.ed  the  duties  of 
his  paltoral  office  ;  and,  if  lome  of  die  younger  fluden-s  of  the 
Univerlity,  in  the  gaiety  of  youthful  intemperance,  "had  ia- 
fulted  him  he  was  a '-nplv  repaid  for  it  by  t'ne  friendlhip  and 
protection  of  many  of  its  moll  worthy  and  learned  members  ; 
for,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  which  that  univerfky  af- 
forded of  making  amends  ior  a  detective  education,  and  pur- 
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fued  a  courfe  of  reading  extenfive   and  varied.     The  public 
libraries 'were  not  only  open  to  him,  but  he  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  having  books  from  them  at  his  own  habitation. 
The  general  efteem.  in  which  he  was  holden,  among  many 
eminent    members  of  the   eflablifhed    church,  for   erudition 
and  talents,  was  greatly  increafed   by  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated    '*  Plea    of    the  divinity    of   (Thrift,''    which    was 
publimed   in  anfwcr  to  the  apology  of  Theophilus  Lindfey, 
and,  which  his  biographer  obferves,  was  "  generally  considered, 
at  the  time,  as  the   beft  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  that 
had  been  publimedl"     Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  tract, 
handfome  propofals,  we  are  told,  were  made  him,  if  he  would 
enter  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;   but   they  were  modeftly 
though  firmly  rejected.     The  tract  was  anfwered  with  fome 
afperity  by  Lindfey ;   but  Robinfon,  though  prefled  to  it,  re- 
turned no  reply,  which  made  fome  perfons  fufpect  the  fince- 
fity  of  his  belief. 

The  residence  of  Robinfon  was  at  Chefterton,  near  Cam- 
bridge,   where  he    experienced    the   greater!    liberality    from 
two   ladies    of    the   name   of   Caltwell,    who    were    tenants 
of    Mr.  Anftey's  houfe  at  Trumpington.     Books    and  rural 
occupation    there  alternately    engaged    his  attention ;  his  fa- 
mily became  numerous;   and,  becaufe  his  falary  as  a  preacher 
•was  too  fmail  to  fupport  them,  he  took  advantage  of  his  litu- 
atipn  near  the  river  Cam,  and  became  a  dealer  in  coal   and 
corn.     His  fludy  however,  was  by  no   means  deferred,  for  his 
accompting-houfe :    he  continued  his   literary   purfuits    with 
fuch  fervor  as  greatly  to  impair  his  health,  and  laid  the  bafis 
of  the  difeafe  that  finally  carried  him  off.     He  produced    in 
this  recefs,  a  "  Translation  of  Saurin's  Sermons ;"  in  4  vols. 
ant!  an  "  EiTay  on  the  composition  of  a  Sermon,"  both  which 
pieces  have  considerable  merit ;     and,    with  his  other  publi- 
cations, and  the  profits  of  his  farm,  brought  him  a  confide- 
jable  fum  of  money,  which  he  laid  out  in  purchafing  houfes 
and  ground  around  him.     In  1785,  his  fame  as  a  writer  and 
preacher  having  long  before  reached  London,   he  was  invited 
to  read  lectures  to  the  Baptifh  of  the  Metropolis,   and    to 
commence  a   new  hiftory  of  that  order  of  religionifls  on  ad- 
vantageous  terms.     Thofe  terms  were  acceded  to  ;   and   Ro- 
binfon fpent  one  week  of  every  month  in  London,  preaching, 
reading  lectures,  and  consulting  the  books  and  manufcripts  of 
the  Britim  Mufeum,  of  which  his  friend,    Dr.  GifFord,  was 
f  ub-Jibrarian.    In  the  end,  however,  this  project  appeared  abor- 
tive ;  Robin fon's  preaching  was  not  fo  much  admired  in  Lon- 
don as  at  Cambridge,   \yhitber  he,   in  no  long  time,  returned, 
and    new-modelled    the  "  Hiftory  of  Baptiim,"    which   em- 
ployed a  confiderablc  portion  of  his  remaining  life.     That  life, 
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fapped  by  too  clofe  application,  was  finally  terminated  at  Bir- 
mingham, whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
on  a  vifit  to  Dr.  Prieftly,  in  the  fummer  of  1790,  and  before 
he  had  reached  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Dyer,  his  bio- 
grapher, records  itas  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  dreading  the  ago- 
nizing moment  of  parting  from  his  family,  his  conftant  wifh 
was  to  die  fofrly,  fuddenly,  and  alone:  his  wifh  was  granted 
him  ;  for,  he  died  abfent  from  his  family,  and  quietly,  at  mid- 
night, in  his  bed. 

ROBERTELLO  (FRANCIS),  profefTed  philofophy  and 
rhetoric  with  great  reputation  at  Lucca,  Pifa,  Bologna,  and 
Padua  ;  at  which  laft  place  he  died  in  1567.  He  was  author 
of  a  "  Treatife  on  Hiftory  ;"  of  "  Commentaries  on  fome  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets ;"  of  the  "  Private  Life  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Romans  under  the  Emperors;'1  and  of  various 
other  writings. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT  (FRANCIS,  duke  of),  a  great  ge- 
nius among  the  French,  was  born  in  1612,  and  died  in 
1680.  He  is  inferted  here  on  account  of  a  frnall  collection 
of  u  Maximes,  ou  Sentences  :"  of  which  Voltaire  has  not 
fcrupled  to  fay,  that  it  contributed  more  than  any  perform- 
ance to  form  the  tafte  of  the  French  nation,  and  give  it  a 
true  relifh  of  propriety  and  COT  reft  nefs.  "  Though  there 
is,"  continues  he,  "  but  one  truth  running  through  this 
whole  piece,  namely,  that  *  felf-love  is  the  fpring  of  all  our 
actions  and  determinations ;'  yet  this  thought  prefents  itfelf 
under  fuch  a  variety  of  forms  as  never  fail  to  ftrike  with 
new  furprife.  It  is  not  fo  properly  a  book  itfelf,  as  a  fet  of 
materials  to  embellifh  a  book.  This  little  collection  was 
much  read  and  admired :  it  accuftomed  our  authors  to  think, 
and  to  comprife  their  thoughts  in  a  lively,  correct,  and  deli- 
cate, turn  of  phrafe  ;  which  was  a  merit  utterly  unknown  to 
any  European  writer  before  him  fmce  the  revival  of  Letters." 
We  have  alfo  of  this  noble  author  "  Me' moires  de  la  Re- 
gence  de  la  Reine  Anne  d'Autriche,"  written  with  great  fenfe 
and  a  deep  penetration.  "  His  Memoirs,'*  fays  Voltaire, 
"  are  ftill  read;  and  his  Maxims  are  known  by  heart," 

ROCHESTER  (],HN  WILMOT,  earl  oO,  a  great  wit 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  ion  of  Henry  earl  of  Ro- 
chester ;  who  bore  a  great  part  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  the 
chief  manager  of  the  king's  prefervation  after  the  batile  of 
Worcefter.  He  was  born  in  April,  164-8  ;  and  was  educated 
in  grammar  and  elaflical  literature  in  the  free  fchool  at  Bur- 
ford.  Here  he  acquired  the  Latin  to  fuch  perfection,  that  to 
his  dying  day  he  retained  a  quirk  relilh  for  the  beauties  of 
that  tongue;  and  afterwards  became  exactly  verfed  in  the 
authors  of  the  Auguftan  age,  which  he  often  read.  In  1659, 
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he  was  admitted  a  nobleman  of  Wadham-college  In  Oxford, 
under  the  infpe&ion  of  Dr.  Blandford,  afterwards  biiliop  of 
Oxford  and  Worcefler;  and,  in  1661,  was  with  other  noble 
perfons  created  mailer  of  arts  in  convocation  :  at  which  time,  , 
Wood  fays,  he  and  none  elie  was  admitted  very  affectionately 
into  the  fraternity  by  a  kifs  from  the  chancellor  of  the  unU 
verfity,  Clarendon,  who  then  fate  in  the  fupreme  chair. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy;  and  at  his  re- 
turn frequented  the  court,  which,  the  fame  Wood  obferves, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  very  truly,  not  only  debauched 
his  manners,  but  made  him  a  perfecl  Hobbjft  in  principle. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fced-chamber  to  the  king,  and  comptroller  of  Woodftock 
park*  In  1665,  he  went  to  fea  with  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  was  fent  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Dutch  Eafl-lndia  fleet; 
and  was  in  the  Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Tiddi- 
man,  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  port  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  the  Dutch  (hips  having  got  into  that  port.  It  was 
a  defperate  attempt;  and,  during  the  whole  aclion,  the  earl  of 
Rochefter  Ihewed  the  greateft  refolution,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  courage.  He  fuppoited  this  reputation  in  a  fe- 
cond  expedition,  but  afterwards  loft  it  in  an  adventure  >vith 
lord  Mulgrave ;  of  which  that  noble  author,  in  the  memoirs 
of  himfelf,  gives  a  particular  account.  It  exhibits  forne  traits 
of  the  earl  of  Rochefter's  character ;  and  therefore,  though 
iomewhat  tedious  and  wordy,  we  will  tranfcribe  it  into  this 
memoir.  "  I  was  informed",  fays  lord  Mulgrave,  *'  that 
the  earl  of  Rochefter  had  laid  fowething  of  me,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  cuftom,  was  very  malicious,  I  therefore  fent 
colonel  Afton,  a  very  mettled  friend  of  mine,  to  call  him  to 
account  for  it.  He  denied  the  words,  and  indeed  I  was  foon 
convinced  he  had  never  laid  them  ;  but  the  mere  report,  though 
I  found  it  to  be  falfe,  obliged  me,  as  I  then  fooiilhiy  thought, 
to  go  on  with  the  quarrel ;  and  the  next  day  was  appointed 
for  us  to  fight  on  horfeback,  a  way  -in  England  a  little  un- 
ufual,  but  it  was  bis  part  to  chufe.  Accordingly,  I  and  my 
Second  lay  the  night  before  at  Knightibridge  privately,  to 
avoid  the  being  fecured  at  London  upon  any  fufpicion;  and  in 
the  morning  we  met  the  lord  Rochelier  at  the  place  appointed, 
who,  inftead  of  James  Porter,  whom  he  affured  Ailon  he 
would  make  his  fecond,  brought  an  errant  life-guard  man, 
whom  nobody  ki-.^w.  To  this  Mr.  Aflon  took  exception, 
upon  the  account  of  his  being  no  fuitable  adverfary  ;  efpecially 
conlidering  how  extremely  well  he  was  mounted,  whereas  we 
had  only  a  couple  of  pads  :  upon  which,  we  ail  agreed  to 
tight  en  foot.  But,  as  my  lord  Rochefter  and  I  were  riding 
into  the  next  field  in  orckr  to  it,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  at 
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fxfft  chofen  to  fight  on  horfeback,  becaufe  he  was  fo 
with  a  certain  dirtemper,  that  he  found  himfelf  unfit  at  all  any 
way,  much  lefs  on  foot.  I  was  extremely  furprifed,  becaufe 
at  that  time  no  man  had  a  better  reputation  for  courage  ;  and  I 
took  the  liberty  of  reprefenting  w.hat  a  ridiculous  flory  it- 
would  make,  if  we  returned  without  fighting,  .and  therefore 
advifed  him  for  both  our  fakes,  efpecially  for  his  own,  to 
•confider  better  of  it,  fince  I  muft  be  obliged  in  my  own  de- 
fence to  lay  the  fault  on  him,  by  telling  the  truth  of  .the  mat- 
ter. His  anfwer  was,  that  he  fubmitted  to  it  ;  and  hoped, 
that  I  would  not  delire  the  advantage  of  having  to  do  with 
any  man  in  fo  weak  a  condition.  I  replied,  that  by  fuch  an 
argument  he  had  fufrkkntly  tied  my  hands,  upon  condition 
that  I  mieht  call  our  feconds  to  be  witnerTes  of  the  whole  bu- 
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iinefs  ;  which  he  confented  to,  and  fo  we  parted.  When  we 
returned  to  London,  we  found  it  full  of  this  quarrel,  upon 
our  being  abfent  fo  long;  and  therefore  Mr.  Afton  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  write  .down  every  word  a-nd  circumftance 
of  this  whole  matter,  in  order  to  fpread  every  where  the  true 
reafon  of  our  returning  without  having  fought.  This,  being 
never  in  the  leaft  contradicted  or  refented  by  the  lord  Ro- 
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chefter,  entirely  ruined  his  reputation  as  to  courage,  of  which 
I  was  really  forry  to  be  the  occafion,  though  nobody  had  {till 
a  greater  as  to  wit.;  which  fupported  him  pretty  well  in  the 
world,  notwithltanding  fome  more  accidents  of  tfae  fame  kind, 
that  never"  fail  txrfucceed  one  another-^  when  once  people  know 
a  man's  weaknefs." 

The  earl  of  Rochefter,  before  he  travelled,  had  given 
fomewhat  into  that  disorderly  and  intemperate  way  of  living 
which  the  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  upon  .the  rcftorjjjg  of 
Charles  II.  had  introduced  ;  yet  had  fo  far  got  the  better  of 
fiiJs  at  his  return,  -that  he  hated  ,  nothing  more.  But,  falling 
into  court-company,  where  thefe  exceffes  w.ere  continually 
practifed,  he  was  brought  back  to  it  .again  ;  and  the  natural 
heat  'of  his  fancy,  being  inflamed  wjtii  wine,  made  him 
fo  extravagantly  pleafant,  that  many,  to  be  more  diverted  by 
that  humour,  ftrove  to  engage  him  deeper  and  deeper  ;n  in- 
temperance. This  at  length  fo  entirely  fubdued  him,  that,,  as 
lie  told  Dr.  Burner.,  he  was  for  five  years  together  continually 
drunk:  not  all  the  while  under  the  vilible  effect  of  liquor, 
but  fo  inflamed  in  his  blood,  that  he  was  never  cool  enough 
to  be  matter  of  himfelf.  There  were  two  principles  in  the 
natural  temper  of  this  lively  and  witty  earl,  which  carried 
him  to  great  excefies  ;  a  violent  love  of  pleafure,  and  a  djfpo- 
fition  to  extravagant  mirth.  The  one  involved  him  in  great 
ienfuality,  the  other  led  him  to  many  o^d  adventures  anjd  fro- 
jics..  Once  he  had  difguifed  himfelf  fo,  that  his  nearelt 
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friends  could  not  have  known  him,  and  fet  up  in  Tower- 
iheet  for  an  Italian  mountebank,  where  he  pra£lifed  phyiic 
for  fomc  weeks.  He  dilguifed  himfelf  often  as  a  porter,  or  as 
a  beggar;  fometimes  to  follow  lome  mean  amours,  which, 
for  the  variety  of  them,  he  affe&ed.  At  other  times,  merely 
for  dive-rfion,  he  would  go  about  in  odd  fhapes ;  in  which  he 
afted  his  part  fo  naturally,  that  even  fhofe  who  were  in  the 
fecret,  and  faw  him  in  thefe  fhapes,  could  perceive  nothing 
by  which  he  might  be  difcovered.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
generous  and  good-natured  man  in  cold  blood,  yet  would  go 
iar  in  his  heats  after  any  thing  that  might  turn  to  a  jeft  or 
matter  of  diverfion  ;  and  lie  laid  out  himfelf  very  freely  in 
libels  and  fatires,  in  which  he  had  fo  peculiar  a  talent  of  mix- 
ing, wit  with  malice,  that  all  his  compofitions  were  eafily 
known.  Andrew  Marvell,  who  was  himfeif  a  great  wit,  ufed 
to  fay,  "  that  Rochefter  was  the  only  man  in  England  who 
had  the  true  vein  of  faiire." 

**  Thus,'5  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "in  a  courfe  of  drunken 
gaiety,  and  grofs  fenfuality,  with  intervals. of  ftudy  perhaps  yet 
more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and 
order,  a  total  difregard  to  every  moral,  and  a  reiblute  denial 
of  every  religious  obligation,  he  Jived  worthlefs  and  ufelefs, 
and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavim  voluptu- 
oufnefa  ;  till,  at  the  age  of  one  and  thirty,  he  had  exhaufted 
the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himidf  to  a  ftate  of  weaknefs 
and  decay." 

j 

Oct.  1779,  when  he  was  fl.ow.ly  recovering  from  a  great 
difeafe  he  was  vifited  by  Dr.  Eurnet,  upon  an  intimation 
that  fuch  a  vifit  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him.  He  grew 
into  great  freedom  with  that  divine,  fo  as  to  open  to  hirjn^all 
his  thoughts  ooth  of  religipn  and  morality,  and  to  give  him 
a  full  view  of  his  pad  life:  upon  which  the  doctor  vifited 
him  often,  till  he  went  from  London  in  April  following,  and 
once  or  twice  after.  They  canvafTed  at  various  times  the 
principles  of  morality,,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
Chriftianity  in  particular;  the  refult  of  all  which,  asit  is  faith- 
fully related  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  the  book  above  cited,  (a  book, 
which,  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  "  the  critic  ought  to  read  for 
its  elegance,  the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint 
for  its  piety,"),  was,  that  this  noble  earl,  though  he  had  lived 
the  life  of  an  atheilt  and  a  libertine,  yet  died1  the  death  of  a 
rood  chriftian  and  moft  fmcere  penitent.  The  philofophers 
of  the  preient  age  will  naturally  fuppofe,  that  his  contrition 
a-nd  convi'fnon  were  purely  the  effedis  of  weaknefs  and  low 
fpirits,  which  fcarccly  furTer  a  man  to  continue  in  his  ienfes, 
and  certainly  not  to  fre  mafter  of  himfelf;  but  Dr.  Burnet 
him  to  have  been  "  under  no  fuch  decay  as  either 
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darkened  or  weakened  his  underflanding,  nor  troubled  v.  i 
the  fpleen  br  vapours,  or  under  the  power  of  melanciu  _ 
The  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf  from  the  following,  which 
is  part  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  to  Dr.  Burnet,  dated 
"  Woodftock-park,  June  25,  1680,  Oxfordlh're."  There  is 
nothing  left  out,  but  fome  perfonal  compliments  to  the 
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My  moft  honoured  Dr.  BURNET, 

Mv  fpiri^s  and  body  decay  fo  equally  together,  that  I 
{hall  write  you  a  letter  as  weak  as  I  am  in  perfon.  I  begin 
to  value  churchmen  above  all  men  in  the  world,  &c.  If 
God  be  yet  pleafed  to  fpare  me  longer  in  this  world,  I  hope 
in  your  converiation  to  be  exalted  to  that  degree  of  piety, 
that  the  world  may  fee  how  much  1  abhor  what  I  fo  loii£ 
loved,  and  how  much  I  glory  in  repentance,  and  in  God's 
fervice.  Beftow  your  prayers  upon  me,  that  God  would  fpare 
me,  if  it  be  his  good  will,  to  mew  a  true  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  for  the  time  to  come ;  or  elfe,  if  the  Lord 
pleaieth  to  put  an  end  to  my  worldly  being  now,  that  he 
would  mercifully  accept  of  my  death-bed  repentance,  and 
perform  that  promife  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  make,  that  *  at 
what  time  foever  a  firmer  doth  repent,  he  would  receive  him.' 
Put  up  thefe  prayers,  moft  dear  doctor,  to  Almighty  God, 
for  your  moft  obedient  and  languishing  fervant, 

ROCHESTER.'* 

He  died  July  26  following,  without  any  convullion,  or  fo 
much  as  a  groan  :  for,  though  lie  had  not  completed  his  -^d 
year,  yet  he  was  worn  fo  entirely  down,  that  nature  was 
unable  to  make  the  leaft  effort.  He  left  behind  him  a  fon 
named  Charles,  who  died  Nov.  12,  1681  ;  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  male  line  ceafing,  Chailes  II.  conferred  the  title 
of  Rochefter  on  Laurence  vifcount  Killingworth,  a  younger 
fon  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon. 

The  earl  of  Rochefter  was  a  graceful  and  well-ill  aped  per- 
fon,  tall,  and  well-made,  if  not  a  little  too  {lender,  as  Burnet 
obferves.  He  was  ex aftly  well-bred  ;  had  a  flrange  vivacity 
of  thought,  and  vigour  of  expreffion  ;  and  his  wit  was  fubtle 
as  well  as  fublime.  For  his  ftudies,  they  were  divided  between 
the  comical  writings  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  Roman 
authors,  and  books  of  phyfic  ;  for,  the  ill-ilate  of  health, 
which  his  Jrregular  and  diffolute  life  brought  upon  him,  made 
this  la  ft  kind  of  reading  neceffary  to  him.  His  ftyle  was 
clear  and  ftrong :  and,  when  -he  ufed  figures,  they  were  very 
lively,  yet  far  tnough  out  of  the  common  road.  Boileau 
among  the  French,  and  Cowley  among  the  Englim  wits, 
2  were 
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were  thofe  he  admired  mod.  He  loved  to  talk  and  write  of 
Speculative  matters,  and  did  it  with  fo  fine  a  thread,  that  even 
thofe  who  hated  the  fubjecls  his  fancy  ran  upon,  yet  could 
not  but  be  charmed  with  his  way  of  treating  them.  Upon 
the  whole,  nature  had  fitted  him  for  great  things  ;  and  his 
abilities  and  knowledge,  if  he  had  applied  them  rightly,  qua- 
lified him  to  have  been  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary  men 
of  his  age  and  nation. 

His  poems  have  been  printed  often,  feparately  and  toge- 
tl>er.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  are  his  ;  for,  after  he  had 
once  obtained  the  character  of  a  lewd  and  obfc'ene  writer, 
every  thing  in  that  drain  was  fathered  upon  him ;  and  many 
pieces,  -not  his,  crept  into  the  later  editions  of  his  works.  We 
know  not  which  can  be  called  the  belt  edition:  an  handfome 
one,  in  8vo,  was  printed  for  Jacob  Tonfon  in  1705,  con- 
futing of  poems,  his  fpeech  under  the  character  of  a  mounte- 
bank, and  a  tragedy  called  "  Valentinian  ,"  but  many  of  hi* 
obfcene  pieces  are  not  inferted  in  it.  Mr.  Walpole  calls  him 
**  a  man,  whom  the  Mufes  were  fond  to  infpire,  and  afhamed 
to  avow;  and  who  practifed  without  the  leaft  refer ve  that 
fecret  •  which  can  make  verfes  more  read  for  their  defects 
than  for  their  merits'.  The  art,"  continues  he,  "  is  neither 
commendable  nor  difficult.  Moraliits  proclaim  loudly,  that 
there  is  no  wit  in  indecency  :  it  is  very  true  :  indecency  is  far 
from  conferring  wit ;  but  it  does  not  deftroy  it  neither.  Lord 
Rocheiter's  poems  have  much  more  obfcenity  than  wit,  more 
wit  than  poetry,  more  poetry  than  politenefs/1 

RODNEY  (GEORGE  BRIDGES,  lord  Rodney),  a  gallant 
Britifh  admiral,  was  the  fon  of  a  naval  officer,  and  born  about 
the  year  1718.  His  father  commanded  the  yacht  in  which 
the  king  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  Hanover,  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Chandos,  and  alkecl  leave  in  confe- 
•quence,  that  his  fon  might  be  called  George  Bridges.  Of  the 
earlier  life  of  lord  Rodney  but  little  is  known;  we  find  him 
however,  in  1751,  arrived  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  In 
1759  he  was  made  an  admiral,^ and  fent  to  bombard  Havre 
de  Grace,  to  which  he  did  considerable  damage.  In  1761,  he 
was  fent  againft  Murtinico,  and  in  1762  was  created,  in  re- 
ivard  of  lus  fervices,  a  knight  of  the  'bath.  At  this  tin;e, 
from  neglect  of  his  woildly  affairs,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  obliged  to  leave  his  country.  He 
redded  in  France  at  the  commencement  ojf  the  American  war, 
and  it  IT-  faid  that  the  French  court,  thinking  a  fair  opportu- 
nity offered,  from  the  d.iftrerTed  it  ate  of  Rodney's  affairs, 
'>'fr:-rei!  him  a  hi^h  command  in  the  French  navy;  but  this 
ut-  gallantly  and  indignantly  rejected.  Soon  afterwards,  lord 
cjunchvich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  wrote  to  Sir 
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George,  and  propofed  to  him  a  high  command  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country.      But  here  new   difficulties   occurred.      His 
debts  in  France  were   large,   and  he  found  himfelf  unable  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.     This  how- 
ever was  done  away,  and  fome  fay  by  French  generofity :  he 
arrived   however  in  England,  and,  proceeding   immediately  on 
fervice,    in  Ja/iuary,    1780,    he  took    19   Spanilh   tranfports 
bound  from  Cadiz  to  Bilboa,  with  a  lixty-four  gun   {hip  and 
five  frigates  their  convoy.     In  the  courfe  of  the  very  fame 
month,  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanifh   Fleet  confiding  of  eleven 
fail  of  the  line,  commanded  by   Don  Juan  de  Langara.     Of 
thefe  he  gave  a  good  account  :  one  was  blown  up  in  the  en- 
gagement, five  were  taken   and   carried  into  Gibraltar,  and 
the  reft  very  much  mattered.     In  the  month  of  April  of  the 
fame  year,  the  Britifh.  admiral  encountered  admiral  Guichen 
off  Martinico,  and  completely  beat  him;  though,   from  the 
unwiilingnefs  of  the  French  to  come  to  a  clcfe  engagement, 
he  took  none  of  their  ihips.     At  this  period,   his  credit  with 
his  countrymen  was  at  the  greateft  height;  he  received  the 
thanks'of  both   bouies  of  parliament,  and  congratulatory  ad- 
dreiTes  from  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions.     In  1781,  in 
concert  with  general  Vaughan,  he  took  the  ifland  of  St.  Eu- 
ftatius  from   the  Dutch.     This   was  certainly  a  vile  neft  of 
Smugglers,  but,  neverthelefs,  the  conduct  of  both  the  general 
and  admiral  were  cenlured  with  refpect  to  their  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants.     But  the  victory  which  he  obtained  in  1782, 
on  the  glorious  twelfth  of  April  over  the  Count  de  GrarTe,  foon 
effaced  the  tranllent  impreffions  to  his  <li (advantage.     On  this 
truly-proud  day  for  Britain,  Sir  George  Rodney  funk  one  (hip 
and  took  five,  among  which  the  French  admiral's  own  fhip  the 
Ville  de  Paris  was  one.     This  was  his  beft  act:  of  public  fer- 
vice ;    a  peace  followed,    and   in    return   of   his  fervices    Sir 
George  was  a  made  a  peer  under  the  tiile  of  Baron  Rodney, 
of  Stoke,   Somerfetlhire.     He  had  alfo,  a   penfion  of   2000!. 
a   year  for  himfelf,  and  his  two   immediate    fucceffors;    was 
made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  was  alfo,  for  a  timev 
governor  of  Greenwich  hofptal.      His  great  character  was 
intrepidity,  a  kind  attention  to  his  inferiors,  and  indefatigable 
attention  to  his  duty.     In    Jamaica,  a  thouland  pounds  was 
voted  by  the  Houfe  of  Aflembly,  to  erect   a  marble  ftatue  in 
his    honour;   and  his   name  will   doubrlefs   live  among    his 
countrymen  as  long  as  they  (hall   co r: fide r  great  and  gallant 
actions  entitled  to  their  gratitude  and  honour. 

R.OE  (Sir  THOMAS),  an  able  ftatefman  and  ambaffador, 
was  born  at  Low-Lay  ton  in  ElTex,  about  1580;  and  ad- 
mitted into  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  m  1593.  He  was 
taken  from  the  univerfity  in  a  year  or  two ;  and,  after  fpencU 
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ing  fome  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  in  France, 
was  made  efquire  of  the  body  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1604, 
lie  was  knighted  by  king  fames ;  and  foon  after  fent,  by 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  to  make  difcoveries  in  America.  In 
1614,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  at  \v"hofe 
court  he  continued  til!  1618.  During  his  refidence  there,  he 
employed  himfelf  zealoufly  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft- India 
merchants.  In  1620,  he  was  eiefted  a  burgefs  for  Cirencefter 
in  Gloucefterfhire ;  and,  the  year  following,  fent  ambaffador 
to  the  Grand  Seignor ;  in  which  ftation  he  continued  under 
the  fultans  Ofman,  Muftapha,  and  Amu  rath '  IV.  In  his 
paflage  to  Qonftantinople,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Yilliers  duke 
of  Buckingham,  then  lord  high  admiral,  complaining  of  the 
great  increafe  of  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  fea';  and,  during 
his  embaffy,  fent  i-  A  true  and  faithful  relation  to  his  majefty 
and  the  prince  of  what  hath  lately  happened  in  Conftantino- 
pie,  concerning  the  death  of  fultaii  Ofman,  and  the  fetting 
up  of  Muflapha  his  uncle,"  which  was  printed  at  London  in 
1622,  4to.  He  kept  a  very  curious  account  of  his-  nego- 
tiations at  the  Porte,  which  remained  in  manufcript  till 
1740,  when  it  was  pnblifhed,  by  the  fociety  for  promoting 
learning,  under  this  title  :  *'  The  Negotiations  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Roe,  in  his  Embafly  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the 
year  1621  to  1628  inclufive  ;  containing  a  great  variety  of  cu- 
rious and  important  matters,  relating  not  only  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Turkifh  empire,  but  alfo  to  thole  of  the  other  dates  of 
Europe  in  that  period :  his  correfpondences  with  the  moil 
illuftrious  perfons,  for  dignity  or  character,  as,  with  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  Beth'em  Gabpr  prince  of  Tranfylvania, 
and  other  potentates  of  different  nations,  &c.  and  many  ufe- 
ful  and  inftrucStive  particulars,  as  well  in  relation  to  trade  and 
commerce  as  to  fubjecls  of  literature  ;  as,  ancient  manu- 
fcripts,-  coins,  infcriptions,  and  other  antiquities,"  folio. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  Eaft,  he  made  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  manufcripts  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages; 
which,  in  1628,  he  prefented  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He 
alfo  brought  over  the  fine  Alexandrian  manufcript  of  the 
Greek  Bible,-  fent  as  a  prefent  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  Pa- 
triarch of  Conftantinople  ;  which  hath  iince  been  tranfcribed 
and  pu-blimed  by  Dr.  Grabe.  In  1629,  ne  was  ^ent  ambaffa- 
dor to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Swe- 
den. He  fuccee'ded  in  his  negotiation  ;  and  gained  lo  much 
credit  with  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  that  he 
infpired  that  king  with  a  defign,  which  he  executed  in  1630, 
of  making  a  defcent  into  Germany  to  refrore  the  freedom  of 
the  empire.  Adolphus,  upon  gaining,  the  victory  ot  Leipfic, 
fent  Sir  Thomas  a  prefent  of  2000 1.  and  in  his  letter  calls 
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him  his  "  ftrenuum  confultorem,"  he  being  the  firft 
had  advifed  him  to  the  war.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
other  negotiations.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  ihewed  himfelf  a 
peiibn  of  great  eloquence,  learning,  and  experience,  ar,  ap- 
pears from  his  printed  fpeeches.  The  year  after,  he  was  fent 
ambafTador  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  in  order  to  mediate  the 
refloration  of  the  late  king  of  Bohemia's  fon  to  the  Palatinate; 
and,  upon  his  return,  made  chancellor  of  the  garter,  and  one 
of  the  privy  council.  The  calamities  of  the  nation,  in  which 
he  could  not  avoid  having  a  fliare,  not  only  embittered  his 
life,  but  might  contribute  to  (liorten  it ;  for,  he  died  in  Nov. 
1644.  An  epitaph  was  compofed  for  him  by  Dr.  Gerard 
Langbaine,  but  never  fet  up :  it  may  be  feen  in  Wood's 
"  Athen.  Oxon." 

He  had  all  the  accomplifhments  of  the  fcholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  courtier.  He  left  a  great  number  of  manu- 
fcripts  behind  him;  and,  in  1730,  propofals  were  published 
for  printing  by  fubfcription,  in  5  vols  folio,  "  The  Negotia- 
tions and  Embaffies  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  from  1620  to 
1644:"  but,  the  undertakers  not  meeting  with  fufficient  en- 
couragement, the  defign  was  dropped,  'and  only  "he  volume 
mentioned  above  was  published  in  1740  by  Mr.  Richardfon. 

ROEMER  (OLAUS),  a  Danifh  aftronomer  and   mathe- 
matician,  was  born  at  Arhufen   in  Jutland,    1644;    and,  at 
eighteen,  fent  to  the  univeriity  of  Copenhagen.     He  applied 
himfelf  keenly  to  the  itudy  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy, 
and  became  fuch  an  adept  in  thofe  fciences.  that,   when  Pi- 
card  was  fent  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1671,  to  make  obfervations 
in  the  North,  he  was  to  the  Jail  degree  furprifed  and  plea-fed 
with  him*     He  engaged  him  to  return  with   him  to  France, 
and  had  him  prefented  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  teacli 
the  dauphin  mathematics,  and  fettled  a  peniion  on  him.     He 
was  joined  with  Picard  and   Caffini,  in  making  aftronornica! 
obfervations;  and,   in  1672,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  fciences.     During  the  ten  years  he  refided  at  Paris, 
he  gained  a  prodigious  reputation  by  his  difcoveries ;  yet  is  laid 
to  have  complained  afterwards  that  his  coadjutors   ran  away 
with  the  honor  of  many  things  which   belonged  to   him.     In 
1 68 1,  Chriflian  V.king  of  Denmark  called  him  back  to  his  own 
country,  and  made   him  profeifor  ot  aftronomy  at  Copenha- 
gen.     He  employed   him  alfo  in  reforming  the  coin    and  the 
architecture,  in  regulating  the  weights  and  meafures  and  in  rnea- 
furing  the  high  roads  throughout  -the  kingdom.      Frederic  IV. 
the  fuccefTor  of  Chriftian,  fhevved  the  fame  favour  to  Roemer, 
ancl  conferred  new  dignities  on   him.     This  man  of  fcience 
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any  thing  either  written  or  printed.  Some  of  his  obfem* 
tions,  with  his  manner  of  making  thofe  ohfervations,  wer^' 
published  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  "  Bails  Aftronomijc," 
by  his  fcholar  Peter  Horrebow,  then  profeffor  of  aftronomy 
at  Copenhagen.  Neverthelefs,  the  name  of  Roemer  can 
never  fink  into  oblivion,  hecaufe  it  is  recorded  in  thofe  wri- 
tings which  will  always  be  read.  The  immortal  Newton, 
after  laying  down  this  proportion,  "  Light  is  propagated 
from  luminous  bodies  in  time,  and  fpends  about  feven  or 
eight  minutes  of  an  hour  in  pafling  from  the  fun  to  the  earth,'* 
proceeds  to  fay,  that  "  this  was  rlrft  obferved  by  Roemer, 
and  then  by  others,  by  means  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter. 
For,  thefe  eclipfes,  when  the  earth  is  between  the  Sun  and 
Jupiter,  happen  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  fooner  than 
they  ought  to  do  by  the  tables ;  and^  when  the  Earth  is  be- 
yond the  Sun,  they  happen  about  feven  or  eight  minutes 
later  than  they  ought  to  do :  the  reafon  being,  that  the  light 
of  the  fatellites  has  farther  to  go  in  the  latter  cafe,  than  in  the 
former,  by  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit."  See  alfo 
Newtoni  Principia  Mathem.  Nat.  philof.  p.  207.  Cant. 
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ROGER  (of  Hexham).  He  was  brought  up  in  the  con- 
vent of  Hexbam,  in  Northumberland,  where  he  embraced 
the  monailic  life,  and  was  elected  prior  fome  time  at  leaft  be- 
fore the  year  1138,  for  he  faw  the  Scottiih  army  march  into 
Yorkfnire,  under  their  king  David  I.  previous  to  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  which  was  fought  in  September  that  year.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  that  campaign,  wherein  he  points  out,  in 
the  moil  declamatory  ityle,  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Scot- 
tifh  army.  But  fuch  was  his  ignorance,  that  he  calls  the 
Highlanders,  and  Galovidians,  who  compofed  part  of  king 
David's  army,  Pifti,  or  Picts,  as  if  they  had  painted  their  bo- 
dies in  the  fame  manner  as  in  ancient  times ;  whereas  thofe 
people  only  wore  party-coloured  garments,  which  the  High- 
landers- call  Tartans. 

ROGERS  (Dr.  JOHN),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  in 
1679,  at  Enlham  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  his  father  was  vicar. 
He  was  bred  at  New-college  fchool  in  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1693, 
elected  fcholar  of  Corpus-Chrifti  College.  He  took  the  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  entered  into  orders.  He  waited  a  long  time 
for  a  fellow  (hip,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  fucceflion  in  the  col- 
lege; but  at  length  fucceeded  Mr.  Edmund  ChUhull  in  1706. 
In  1710,  betook,  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree;  and,  two 
years  after,  went  to  London.,  to  be  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's 
Danes.  He  afterwards  became  lecturer  of  the  united  parimes 
of  Chrift-Church,  and  St.  Leonard's  Foiler-Lane.  In  1716, 
Jie  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Wiingtou  in  Someriet- 
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fhire >  and,  the  fame  year,  refigning  his  fellowfhip,  was  mar- 
ried to  .the  hon.  Mrs.  Lydia  Hare,  lifter  to  the  lord  Colerane, 
•who  was  his  pupil  in  the  univerfity.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
elected  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of  Wells;  in  which 
he  alfo  bore  the  office  of  fub-dean.  In  1719,  he  engaged  in 
the  Bangorian  controverfy,  and  publifhed,.  upon  that  occafion, 
"  A  Difcourfe  of  the  vifible  and  invifible  Church  of  Chrift : 
in  which  it  is  fhewn,  that  the  powers,  claimed  by  the  officers 
of  the  vifible  church,  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  fupremacy 
of  Chrift  as  head,  or  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  chriftians, 
as  members  of  the  invisible  church,"  8vo.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Sykes  having  publi filed  an  "  Anfwer  to  this  Difcourfe,"  our 
author  replied  to  him  in,  "  A  Review  of  the  Difcourfe  of  the 
vifible  and  invifible  Church  of  Chrift.'* 

Regained  much  credit  by  thefe  performances,  even  thofs 
who  were  againft  his  argument  allowing  him  to  have  good 
parts  and  an  excellent  pen ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
made  a  public  acknowledgement  of  their  opinion  of  his  merit, 
by  conferring  on  him,  in  1721,  without  his  knowledge,  the 
degree  of  do £1  or  in  divinity.  In  1726,  he' was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  late  king,  then  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  about  the 
fame  time  appeared  in  defence  of  Chrift  lanity,  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  Collins  in  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy."  Ro- 
gers did  not  at  firft  profefTedly  write  againft  the  "  Scheme ;" 
but,  publishing,  in  1727,  a  volume  of  fermons,  intituled, 
*'  The  neceftity  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  Relfgion,  aflerred/3  he  prefixed  to  them  "  A  Pre- 
face with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy." 
This  preface,  however,  in  the  opinipn  of  his  friends,  feemed 
liable  to  fome  exception,  or  at  leaft  to  demand  a  more  full 
and  diftincl:  explication  :  and  he  received  a  letter  upon  it  tlio 
fame  year  from  his  friend  Dr.  Nath.  Marlhall..  H?  endea- 
voured to  give  fatisfaclion  to  all;  and  therefore,  Collins  ha- 
ving written  "  A  Letter  to  the  Revv  Dr.  Rogers,  on  occafioii 
of  his  eight  Sermons  concerning  the  neceffity  of  Divine  Re- 
velation, and  the  Preface,  prefixed  to  them,"  our  dpcltor  pub- 
Jiflied  "  A  Vindication  of  the  civil  Eftablifhment  of  Reli- 
gion, wherein  fome  petitions  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  author  of 
the  '  Literal  Scheme,'  £tc.  and  an  anonymous  Letter  on  that 
Subject,  are  occasionally  considered.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Dr.  Marfhall,  and  an  An- 
fwer  to  the  fame,  1728,"  8.YO. 

The  fame  year,  1726,  having  refigned  his  lecture  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes,  he  retired  from,  London,  with  an  intention, 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country,  chiefly  a; 
Wrington:  but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he  received 
an  offer,  from  the  dean,  and  chapter  of  St..  Paul's,  of  the-  vicar- 
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age  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  in  London.  He  was  inflituted 
to  it,  O£l.  1728,  but  with  the  greateft  anxiety  and  relu&ance; 
for,  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon  the  country,  and  was  then,  as 
he  had  always  been  from  his  youth,  remarkably  fond  of  rural 
exercifes  and  diversions.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  new  prefer- 
ment above  fix  months;  for,  he  died  May  the  ift,  1729,  in 
his  5Oth  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  parifh-church  of  En- 
fham,  where  a  handfome  monument  is  erefted  to  his  me- 
mory :  his  funeral-fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Marfhall. 
After'  his  deceafe,  fome  volumes  of  his  fermons  were  pub- 
limed  ;  and  two  tracts,  viz.  "  Reafons  againft  Converfion  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,'''  and  "  A  Perfuaiive  to  Conformity 
addreiied^fo  Diflenters,"  never  before  printed. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  and  an  excellent  writer, 
though  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  ambitious  of  being  thought 
one.  He  neither  collected  nor  read  many  books  ;  being  per- 
fuaded,  and  indeed  juftly,  that  a  few  well  chofen,  and  read  to 
good  purpofe,  ferve  infinitely  more  to  edification,  if  not  fo 
much  to  oftentation  and  parade.  We  are  told,  that  the  judi- 
cious Hooker  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Norris  were  his  fa- 
vorites ;  and  that  he  was  particularly  cqnverfant  in  their 
writings. 

ROHAN  (HENRY  duke  of),  a  very  diftinguimed  peer  of 
France,  and  prince  of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  caftle  of  Blein 
in  Brhanny,  1579.  Henry  IV,  under  whofe  eyes  he  gave 
great  proofs  of  bravery  at  the  liege  of  Amiens  in  1595,  loved 
him  tenderly.  After  the  death  of  Henry  in  1610,  he  be- 
came the  chief  of  the  Huguenots  in  France ;  and,  having 
maintained  three  wars  againft  Lewis  XIII.  procured  a  peace 
upon  advantageous  terms.  Thefe  terms,  however,  were  dif- 
pleafing  to  his  party,  and  procured  him  much  ungrateful 
treatment ;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Venice,  and  was  made 
by  that  Republic  generaliffimo  of  the  army  againft  the  Jm-pe- 
rialifts.  Lewis  XIII.  recalled  him,  and  lent  him  upon  ah 
embafly  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  military  affairs  at 
home:  but,  not  being  well  with  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  re- 
tired to  Geneva.  Thence  he  went  to  join  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  his  friend,  in  whofe  array  he  engaged  againft  the 
Imperialifts.  Here  he  was  wounded  Feb.  28,  1638,  and  died 
of  his  wounds  April  13  following.  There  are  very  good. me- 
moirs, by  him,  of  what  parTed  in  France  from  1610  to  1629 ; 
and  other  pieces  of  a  political  kind.  It  feems  to  have  been 
agreed,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  his  time. 

ROHAULT  (JAMES),  a  French  philofopher,  was  the  fon 
of  a  rich  merchant  at  Amiens,  and  b-,,>rn  there  in  1620.  He 
cultivated  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  his  own  country, 
and  then  was  fent  to  Paris  to  ftnd.y  philofophy.  He  feems  to 

have 
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hasre  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  to  have  fought  it  with  much 
impartiality.  He  read  the  ancient  and  modern  philofophers  ; 
but  Des  Cartes  was  the  perfon  who  ftruck  him  mod.  He  became. 
a.  zealous  follower  of  this  great  man,  and  drew  up  an  abridge- 
ment and  explanation  of  his  philofophy  with  great  clearnefs 
and  method.  In  the  preface  to  his  "  Phyfics,"  for  fo  his 
work  is  intituled,  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay,  that  "  the  abi- 
lities and  accomplifhments  of  this  philofopher  muft  oblige 
the  whole  world  to  confeis,  that  France  is  at  leaft  as  capable 
of  producing  and  raifing  men  verfed  in  all  arts  and  branches 
of  knowledge  as  ancient  Greece."  Clerfelier,  well  known 
for  his  tranilation  of  many  pieces  of  Des  Cartes,  conceived 
fuch  an  afFeclion  for  Pvohault,  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  this  philofopher,  that  he  gave  -him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, againft  all  the  remonitrances  of  his  family. 

Renault's  phyiics  were  written  in  French,  but  have  been 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in 
which  the  Carteiian  errors  are  corrrecled  upon  the  Newto- 
nian fyftenij  The  fourth  and  beft  edition  of  ';  Rohaulti 
Phylica,"  by  Clarke,  is  that  of  1718,  8vo.  He  wrote  alfo 
"  Elemens  ds  Mathematiques,"  a  "  Traite  de  Mecbanique," 
and  "  Entretiens  fur  la  Philofophie :"  but  thefe  dialogues  are 
founded  and  carried  on  upon  the  principles  of  the  Cartelian 
philofophy,  which  has  now  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having; 
corrected  the  errors  of  the  ancients.  Rohault  died  in  1675; 
and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  an  amiable  as  well  as  a 
learned  and  philosophic  man. 

RGLLE  (MICHEL),  an  eminent  French  mathematician, 
and  born  at  Ambert  in  Auvergne  in  1652.  His  firft  employ- 
ments were  ill-adapted  to  his  genius,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
write  for  attorneys.  He  was  an  excellent  penman-,  and,  with- 
out any  thing  to  rely  on  for  fubiiitence  but  this  accoraplifh- 
ment,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1675.  As  f°on  as  ne  arrived  there 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  moil  celebrated  mathematicians, 
and  foon  became  himfelf  a  teacher  in  this  branch  of  fcience. 
In  1685,  R.olle  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ancient  acade- 
my of  fcience,  and  enjoyed  the  office  of  fecoad  geometrical 
penfionary  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1719* 
Independent  of  his  fcientific  merit,  Rolle  was  an  excellent 
and  amiable  man,  and  pollened  the  univerlal  efteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  publiihed  a  great,  variety  of  works,  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  in  number.  Of  theie,  the  principal  were,  a 
"  Treatife  on  Algebra,"  and  a  "  Method  of  refolving  unde- 
terminate  Queilions  in  Algebra."  Moft  of  his  works  will 
be  found  inferted  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.'* 
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ROLLIN   (CHARLES),    a    Frenchman,   famous    for   elo- 
quence and   fkill   in  the  belles   lettres,   was  the  fecond  fon    of 
a  mafler- cutler  at  Pariss  and  born  there  Jan.  30,  1661.      He 
was  intended,  as  well   as    his  elder   brother,   for  his   father's 
profeffion  ;  when  a  IJenedidhne,  'perceiving   in  him  a  peculiar 
turn  for  letters,  communicated  this  to  his  mother,   and  prevTed 
her   to  give  him    a   liberal  education.      T he  woman   was    a 
widow,  and  had  nothing  ro  depend  upon  but  the  continuation 
of  her  late  huiband's  bufinefs,  fo   that,  though  her  will  was 
good,  yet  the  thing  was  abfolute'y  impracticable:   however,  a 
penfion  in  the  college  of  Eighteen  being  at  Jength  obtained, 
imc!   the  expence  of  his  bringing   up   thus  taken   out  of  her 
hands,  Rollin  was  fufFered  to  purfue  the  natural  bent  of  his 
inclination.     He  diftingujfhed  himfelf  immediately  by  parts 
and  application,  and  eafily  obtained  the  firft  rank  among  his 
fellow-ftudents.      Many  ftories  are   told  to  his   advantage  in 
this  refpecl,    and  how   he  became  known  and  efteemcd  by  the 
minifter  Pelletier,  whofe  two   eldeft  fons  were   of   Rollin's 
clafs.     Fie  ftudied  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Pleffis  under  Mr. 
Herian  :   this  mafter  had  a  way  of  creating  emulation  among 
his  fcholars,  by  bellowing  on  them  epithets,  each  according 
to  his  men: ;  and  is  faid  to  have  declared   in   public,  that  he 
knew  not  fufficiently  to  diftinguim  the  young  Rollin  other- 
.wife  tbau  by  giving  him  the   title  of  "  Divine  :"  and,  when 
Herfan  was  aiked  for  any  piece  in  verfe  or  profe,  he  uied  to 
refer  them  to  Rollin,  "  who,"  he  faid,  "  would  do  it  better 
than  he  could." 

Herfan  intended  Rollin  for  his  fuccelTor,  therefore  firfl 
took  him  in  as  an  aflittant  in  1683,  and  afterwards,  in  1687, 
gave  up  the  chair  to  him.  The  year  after,  Herfan,  with  the 
king's  leave  and  approbation,  declined  the  profefTorfhip  of  elo- 
quence in  the  royal  college  in  favour  of  his  beloved  difciple 
Rollin,  who  was  admitted  into  it.  No  man  ever  exercifed 
the  functions  of  it  with  greater  eclat :  he  often  made  Latin 
orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the  times  ; 
and  frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  which  wrere 
read  and  efleemed  by  every  body.  In  1694,  he  was  chofen 
rector  of  the  univeruty,  and  continued  in  that  office  two 
years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  diilindtion.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Lewis 
XIV.  He  made  many  ufeful  regulations  in  the  univeriity, 
and  particularly  re-animated  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language, 
which  was  then  growing  into  neglect.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
defatigable attention,  and  trained  innumerable  perfons,  who 
did  honour  to  the  church,  the  ftate,  and  the  army.  The  flrft 
president  Portail  was  pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a 
jocular  flrain,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himielf  in  doing  bufi- 
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riefs  :  to  whom  Rollln  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and  fm- 
cerity  which  was  natural  to  him,  "  It  becomes  you  well,  Sir, 
to  reproach  me  with  this  :  it  is  this  habit  of  labour  in  me, 
which  has  diftinguifhed  you  in  the  place  of  advocate  general* 
which  has  railed  you  to  that  of  riril  prefident :  you  owe  the 
greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to  me." 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  rectcrfhip,  cardinal  Noailles 
engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  ftudies  of  his  nephews,  who 
were  in  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  in  this  office  he  was  a?ree- 
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ably  employed,  when,  in  1099,  he  was  with  great  reluctance 
made  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
This  college  was  then  a  kind  of  a  defart,  inhabited  by  very  few 
iludents,  and  without  any  manner  of  difcipline:  but  Rollin's 
great  reputation  and  induftry  ibon  re-peopled  it,  and  made 
it  that  flourifhing  fociety  it  has  iince  continued.  In  this 
•fituation  he  remained  till  1712;  when,  the  war  between  the 
Jefuits  and  the  Janfeniils  drawing  towards  a  crifis,  he  fell  a 
facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  F.  Le  Tellier,  the 
king's  confeffor,  and  furious  agent  of  the  Jefuits,  infufed  into 
his  matter  prejudices  againft  Rollin,  whofe  connexions  with 
cardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fufficed  to  have  made 
him  a  Janfenift  ;  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his  ihare  in  the 
principality  of  Beauvois.  No  man,  however,  could  have 
loft  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  w.ho  had  everything  left  him 
that  was  neceffary  to  make  him  happy  ;  retirement,  books, 
and  E  decent  competence.  He  now  began  to  employ  himfelf 
upon  Quintilian  ;  an  author  he  juftly  valued,  and  not  without 
imearinefs  faw  neglected.  He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he 
thought  rather  curious  than  ufefuj  for  the  inftrudtion  of 
youth  :  he  placed  fummaries  cr  contents  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter;  and  he  accompanied  the  text  with  ihort  felecl  notes. 
His  edition  appeared  in  1715,  in  2  vols.  ismo,  with  an  ele- 
gant preface,  fecting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1720,  the  university  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a  head 
fuitabie  to  the  importance  of  their  interefts  in  the  then  criti- 
cal conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again  re&or :  but  he 
v/as  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by  a  Irttre  de  cachet.  The 
univerfity  had  presented  to  the  parliament  a  petition,  in  which 
it  protefted  againft  taking  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of  .the 
late  difputes  ;  and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  ora- 
tion by  Rollin  on  this  ftep  occuiioned  the  letter,  which  or- 
dered them  to  chufe  a  re£tor  of  more  moderation.  What- 
ever the  univerfity  might  fufFer  by  the  removal  of  Rollin,  the 
public  was  probably  a  gainer :  for  he  now  applied  himfelf  to 
compofe  his  excellent  treatife  "  Upon  the  manner  of  ftudy- 
ing  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres :"  "  De  la  maniere  d'etudier 
et  d'cnfeigner  ies  belles  lettres."  This  work  was  publilhed 
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hi  2  vols.  1726,  and  tvvo  more  in  1728,  8vo;  and  a  copy  of 
ir  was  prdented  to  bifliop  Atterbury,  then  in  banifhment, 
•who  thereupon  wrote  to  RoMin  a  Latin  letter,  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance,  which  gives  a  juft  idea  of  our  author  and  his 
writings. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  work,  and  the 
happy  reception  ir  met  with,  he  undertook  another  of  equal 
tjfe  and  entertainment;  his  "  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  &c,"  or 
*'  Ancient  Hiilory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Babylo- 
nians. Medes  and  Pefrians,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,"  which 
he  fmifhed  in  13  vols.  8vo,  and  pub!i(hed  between  1730  and 
1738.  Voltaire,  after  having  obferved,  that  Rollin  was 
"  the  firfl  member  of  the  univerfiiy  of  Paris  who  wrote 
French  with  dignity  and  correftnefs,"  fays  of  this  work,  that 
"  though  the  laft  volumes,  which  were  written  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  firft,  it  is  neverthelefs  the  bed 
compilation  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language  ;  becaufe 
it  is  feldom  that  coa/pilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  re- 
markably fo."  While  the  lafl  volumes  of  his  "  Ancient 
Hiilory"  were  printing,  he  publilhed  the  firft  of  his  "  Roman 
Hiftory:"  which  he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth 
and  into  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  againft  the  Cimbri, 
about  70  years  before  the  battle  of  Aclium.  Crevier,  the 
worth v  difciple  of  Rollin,  continued  the  hiftory  to  the  battle 
of  AcYium,  which  clofes  the  tenth  volume;  and  has  fince 
corppleted  the  original  plan  of  Rollin,  .In  16  vols.  12 mo, 
which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
to  the  reign  of  Conflantine  the  Great.  All  theTe  works  of 
Rollin  have  met  with  univerfal  approbation,  and  been  tran- 
flated  into  ieveral  languages. 

This  excellent  perfon  died  Sept.  14,  1741.  He  had  been 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
and  belles  letters,  in  1701  :  but,  as  he  had  not  then  brought 
the  college  of  Bcauvais  into  repute,  and  found  he  had  more 
bufinefs  upon  his  hands  than  was  confident  with  a  decent  at- 
tendance upon  the  functions  of  an  academician,  he  begged 
the  privileges  of  a  veteran,  which  were  honourably  granted 
him.  Neverthelefs,  he  maintained  his  connections  with  the 
academy,  attended  their  aflemblies  as  often  as  he  could,  laid 
the-  plan  of  his  "  Ancient  Hiftury"  before  them,  and  de- 
manded an  academician  for  his  cenfor.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
admirable  composition,  very  ingenious,  coniummate  in  polite 
learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  great  piety.  He  was  rather  too 
religious,  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the  territories  of  fu- 
perftition ;  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  phi- 
lofophic  in  his  nature  to  make  him  a  very  complete  perfon. 
"When  he  was  difcharged  from  the  re&orlhip  in  1720,  the 
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words  of  the  lettre  de  cachet  were,  as  we  have  feen,   that  the, 
univerfity  (hould  chufe  a   reclor  of   more   moderation :   but 
that  was  hardly  poflible ;  for,  nothing  could  be  more  benign, 
more  pacific,  more  fvveet,  more  moderate,  than  Rollings  tem- 
per.    He  (hewed,  it  mutr.  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe 
of  Janfenifm  :  he  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  Abbe   Paris,   and   has  been  feen  with  others   to   vifit  his 
tomb,   in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard  at  Paris,  and  to  pay 
his  devotions  to  him  as   a  faint:   he  reviled  and  retouched  the 
life  of  this  Abb*,  Vyhich  was  printed   in  1730:  he   tranflated 
into  Latin,  at  the  requeft  of  father  Quefnel,  the  proteftation 
of  this  faint  ,  and  was   afiifting  in  .other  works,  defigned  to 
fupport  Janfenifm:  and,   on  thefe  accounts,  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  Jefuits  and  the  court)     It  is  related,  that,  when 
he  was  one  day  introduced  to  cardinal  Fleury,  in  order  to 
prefent  him   with  a  volume  of  his  "  Roman  Hiftory,"   the 
minifler, -very  uncivilly,  faid  to  a  head-officer  of  the  guards, 
*'  Sir,  you  fhould  endeavour  to  convert  this  man:"  to  whom 
Rcllin  very  well,  and  yet  not  difrefpeclfully,  replied,   "  Oh, 
my  lord,  the  gentleman  would  lofe  his  time  ;  1  am  an  uncon- 
vertible man."     If  we  will  excufe  this  little  zeal  in  favour  of 
fuperftition,  Rollin  was  in  all  refpe&s  a  moft  refpe&able  per- 
fon.     We  find  in  his  works  generous  and  exalted  fentiments., 
a  zeal  for  the  good  of  fociety,  a  love  of  virtue,  a   veneration 
for  Providence,  and  in  fhort  every  thing,  though  on  profane 
fubje&s  fanftified  with  a  fpirit  truly   religious ;  fo  that  it  is 
i'mpoilible  to  read  him  without  feeling   ourfelves   more  vir- 
tuous.    How  noble  his   reflections  !   Right  reafon,   religion, 
honour,   probity,   infpired  them ;  and   we  can   never  enough 
admire  the  art  which  has  made  them  appear  fo  natural.     This 
is  Voltaire's  eloge  on  Rollin  :  to  which  we   may  add  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  poet  RoufTeau,  who  conceived  fuch  a  veneration 
for  him,  that  he  came  out  of  banifhment  incognito  to  Paris, 
on  purpofe  to  vifit  and  pay  his  refpe£ls  to  him.  He  looked  upon 
his  hiftories,   not  only  as  the  beft  models  of  the  hiftoric  kind, 
but  as  a  complete  fyftem  of  politics  and   morals,  and  a  moft 
inftru&ive  fchool  for  princes  as  well  as  fubjecls  to  learn  all 
their  duties  in. 

ROLLIUS  (Rp.iNHOLD  HENRY),  an  induftrious  Ger- 
man philologift.  He  publifhed,  in  1709  and  10,  two  Latin 
works,  intituled  "  M,  Reinh  Rollii  Bibliotheca  Nobilium 
Theologorum,  cum  praefatione  D.  Jo.  Fechtii  Theolog. 
Roftochienfis.  Roftochii  &  Lipfue,"  1709,  8vo. 

"  Memoria  Philofophorum,  Oratoruni,  Poetarum,  Hifto- 
ricorum,  &  Philologorum,  renovata." 

This  laft  book  is  an  ufeful  collection  of  feveral  pieces  con- 
cerning the  lives  of  philofophers,  orators,  poets,  hiftorians, 
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and  philologers.  The  firft  piece  is  an  "  Oration,  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Life  of  Rodolphus  Agricola,"  extracted 
from  the  fecond  volume  of  "  Melanchthon's  Orations." 

ROLLOCK  (HOBPRT,    A.  M).     He  was  born   in  Stir- 
lingfhire,  1560,   and  educated  in  St.  Leonard's  college,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Sr.  Andrew,   where  he   took  the  degree  of  maf- 
ter   of  arts    1582,    and   was   ekck-d    one   of  the   minifiers   of 
Edinburgh.     In  1587,   king   James  VI.  of  Scotland,    having 
founded  the   univerfity  of  Edinburgh,   Mr.  Rollock    was   ap- 
pointed principal  and  fir  ft  profefTor  of   divinity  ;  an  honour, 
great   indeed,   when   it  is   confidered,    that  he  was   not  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.      Seme  of  rhe   greater    divines  in 
Scotland  during  that  age  were  educated  under  him  ;  and  he  was 
greatly  efleemed  by  the  reformed  churches  abroad.     Zealous 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  dut\  as  a  public  profeflqr,  and  a  mi- 
l lifter  of  the  goipel,   he  contracted  a  oiforder  which  brought 
upon  him  the   gravel,  and  afterwards  the  ftone,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  life,  under  the  moft  excruciating  tortures,  1601, 
aged  41.     As  a  theological  writer  he  has  been  juftly  celebrated 
for  his   "  Commentaries  on   the   Ephefians  ;  the  Revelation  ; 
St.  John's  Gofpel ;   and  on  the  Prophet  Daniel  ;*'  all  of  which 
were  written  in  Latin;   and,  befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  ier- 
xnons  of   his   in  print,  but   the  language   is   rather    become 
obfolete. 

ROMANO  (JuLio),  an  Italian   painter,  born   in    1492, 
was  the  greateil  artift,  and  moft  univerfal    painter,   of  all  the 
difciples  of  Raphael ;   was  beloved  by  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
his  fon,  for  the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,   and   made 
one  of  his  heirs,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  arTift  in  nnifhing 
what  he  had  left  imperfect.     Raphael  died  in  1520,  and  Ro- 
mano continued  in  Rome  fome  years  after ;  but  the  death  of 
Leo  X,   which  happened  in  is 22,  would  have  been  a  terrible 
blow    to    him,  if  Leo's   fucceffor    Hadrian  VI.  had    reigned 
above   a   year:  for?  Hadrian  had  no   notion  of  the  firte  arts, 
and  all   the  artifts   rnuft  have  flarved  under   his  cold    afpecl:. 
Clement  VII,  however,  who  fucceeded  Hadrian,  was  a  different 
kind  of  man:  he  encouraged   painters  and  painting;  and,   as 
foon  as  he  was  chofen  pope,  fet  Romano  to  work  in  the  hall 
of  Conftantine,  and  afterwards   in   other   pu,blic  places.     But 
his   principal   performances  were   at  Mantua,   where  he   was 
ient  for  by  the  marquis  Frcderico  Gonzaga ;  and,  indeed,  his 
good  fortune  directed   him  thither  at  a  critical  time,    for,   ha- 
ving  made  the  dcfigns  of  twenty  lewd  prints,  which   Marc 
Antonio  engraved,   and   for  which  Aretine   made  infcriptions 
in   verfe,   he   would   have  been   feverely   punilhed   it  he    had 
frayed  in  Rome.     1  his  appeared   from    the    fate  of  Antonio, 
yrho  was  thrown  into  gaol,  fufFered  hard  ufage,  and  would 

have 
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have  loft  liis  life,  if  the  cardinal  di  Media's  had  not  inter- 
pofed.  In  the  mean  time,  Romano  followed  his  bufinefs  at 
Mantua,  where  he  left  lalting  proofs  of  his  great  abilities,  as 
well  in  architecture  as  in  pamting  ;  for,  he  made  his  name 
illuftrious  by  a  noble  and  ftately  palace,  built  after  his  model, 
and  beautified  with  variety  of  paintings -after  his  defigns.  And, 
indeed,  in  architecture  he  was  fo  eminently  fkilful,  that  he 

was   invited  back  to  Rome,  with  an  offer  of  beinp-  the  chief 

'  .  c-' 

architect  of  St.  Peter's  church;  but,  while  he  was  debating 
with  himfelf  upon  the  propofal,  death  carried  him  off,  as  it 
had  done  Raphael,  who  was  nominated  by  Leo  X.  to  the 
fame  noble  office.  He  died  in  1546. 

This  painter  had  conceptions  more  extraordinary,  more 
piofound,  more  elevated,  than  event  his  matter,  but  not  fo 
natural.  Pie  was  a  great  imitator  of  the  ancients,  and  was 
defirous  to  reftore  their  form  and  fabrics;  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  great  perfons  who  committed  to  him  the 
care  of  edifices,  veftibules,  and  portico-,  all  tetraftyles,  xiftos, 
theatres,  and  fuch  other  places  as  are  not  now  in  ufe.  He 
was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  attitudes  ;  but  did  not  exactly 
underftand  the  lights  and  (hades.  He  is  frequently  harm  and 
ungraceful :  the  folds  of  his  draperies  are  neither  beautiful, 
nor  great,  nor  eafy,  nor  natural,  but  all  extravagant,  and  too 
like  the  habits  of  fantastical  comedians.  This  is  the  judge- 
ment of  Du  Frefnoy.  We  add,  that  this  painter  had  an  ad* 
vantage  over  the  generality  of  his  order  by  his  great  fuperiority 
in  letters.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  antiquity  ;  and,  by 
converfing  with  the  works  of  the  moil  excellent  poets,  paiti- 
cuiarly  Homer,  had  made  himfelf  an  abiolute  mailer  of  the 
qualifications  neceffarily  required  in  a  grand  defigner. 

RONSARD  (PETER  de),  a  French  poet,  of  a  noble 
family,  was  born  in  Vendomois,  the  fame  year  that  Francis  I. 
was  taken  prifoner  before  Pavia ;  that  is,  in  1524  This  cir- 
cumftance  is  what  he  himfelf  affixes  to  the  time  of  his  birth; 
though,  from  other  paiTages  in  him  it  might  be  concluded  that 
he  was  not  born  till  1526.'  He  was  brought  up  at  Paris,  in 
the  college  of  Navarre;  but,  taking  fome  dilguft  to  his  iludies, 
became  a  page  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  This  duke  refigned 
him  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  but  took  him  again,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  feveral  negotiations.  Ronfard  accompanied 
Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of  Spire;  and,  in  his  converfa- 
tions  with  that  learned  man,  conceived  a  paifion  for  letters. 
He  learned  Greek  under  Dorat  with  Antony  de  Baif,  the 
fon  of  Lazarus;  and  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to 
poetry,  in  which  he  became  illuftrious.  The  kings  Henry  TI, 
Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III,  had  a  particular 
eflee'm  for  him,  and  loaded  him  with  kindneffes.  In  156^, 
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he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  feme  foldiers  in  Vendomois, 
and  made  all  the  daughter  of  the  Proteftants  in  his  power. 
This  circumfcance  gave  occaiion  to  the  pnblifhing  of  fome 
very  fatirical  pieces  againft  him  at  Orleans,  in  which  he  was 
reprefented  as  a  prieft :  but  he  defended  himfelf  in  verfe,  and 
denied  his  being  an  eccleiiaftic.  The  truth  is,  he  had  fome 
benefices  in  commend  am  ;  and,  among  others,  the  priory  of 
St.  Cofinas  near  Tours,  where  he  died  in  1585.  Du  Perron, 
aferwards  cardinal,  made  his  funeral  oration  ;  and  a  noble  mo- 
nument was  erected  there  to  his  memory  four-and-iwenty  years 
after.  He  was  afflicted  in  a  dreadful  manner  with  the  gout, 
which,  it  is  faid,  was  owing  to  his  debauched  way  of  life.  He 
wrote  much  in  the  fmaller  way  of  ode,  hymn,  elegy,  fonnet, 
epigram,  &c.  ;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  amorous 
poems  in  his  works,  in  which  he  does  not  always  abllain  from 
obfcene  expreilions. 

He  is  allowed  to  have  had  an  elevated  genius,  and  great 
talents  for  poetry;  but,  wanting  judgement,  art,  inftead  of 
perfecting  nature,  ferved  only  to  corrupt  it  in  him.  He  is 
harih  and  obfcure  to  the  lait  degree ;  which  harfhnefs  an4 
obfcurity  would  be  more  excufable,  had  he  been  the  firft  who 
improved  the  French  poetry  ;  but  he  might,  if  he  had  pleafed, 
have  feen  it  in  all  its  charms  and  natural  beauties,  and  very 
iiear  perfection,  in  Marot's  writings.  "  Marot's  turn  and 
ityle  of  his  competitions  are  fuch,''  fays  Bruyere,  "  that  he. 
feems.  to  have  written  after  Ronfard:  there  is  hardly  any 
difference,  except  in  a  few  words,  between  Marot  and  us. 
Ronfard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  more  differ- 
vice  than  good  to  ilyle :  they  checked  its  courfe  in  the  ad- 
vances it  was  making  towards  perfection,  and  had  like  to  have 
prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It  is  furprifmg,  that  Marot, 
whofe  works  are  fo  natural  and  eafy,  did  not  make  Ranfard, 
who  was  fired  with  the  ftrong  enthuiiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  . 
poet  .than  either  Ronfard  or  Marot."  But  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  who  had  fo  little  taile,  that  he  called  Ma- 
rots's  works,  but  witji  infinitely  lefs  propriety  than  Virgil  di4 
Ennius's,  "  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of  gold  by 
induftrious  working  might  be  drawn  ?'!  The  author  of  his  life, 
who  relates  this,  obferves  alfo,  thar?  though  a  greater  poet, 
he  was  a  <rery  bad  critic,  with  regard  to  his  own  works ;  for 
that,  in  correcting  them,  he  erafed  the  belt  things.  Ronfard 
had  farther  an  intolerable  affectation  of  appearing  learned  in 
his  poems  ;  and,  by  allufions,  examples,  and  words,  drawn 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  made  them  almoft  unintelligible,  and 
yery  ridiculous.  I  may  truly  affirm,"  fays  Muretus,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  fir  ft  book  of  his  amorous 
poems  ;  "  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  are  fome  of  his  fon- 
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.nets,  which  could  never  have  been  underftood,  if  he  himfelf 
bad  not  explained  them,  either  to  me,  or  fome  other  friend." 
Boileau  cites  this  verfe  of  Ronfard,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  above 
affectation  :  fpeaking  to  his  miftrefs,  he  fays,  "  N'eftes-vous 
pas  ma  feule  entelechie,"  are  not  you  my  only  entelechia?'* 
Now  entekcbia  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  peripatetic  philofophy, 
the  fenfe  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed. 
Hermohus  Barbarus  is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the  devil, 
in  order  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  new  term,  ufed  by 
Ariftotle ;  who,  however,  did  not  gain  the  information  he 
wanted,  the  devil,  probably  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  fpeaking 
in  a  faint  and  whifpering  fort  of  voice.  What  could  Ron- 
fard's  miftrefs  therefore,  or  even  Roniard  hunf  If",  know  of  it? 
and,  what  can  excufe  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  littlenefs  of 
thinking  a  word  fine  and  fublime,  and  the  low  afiv&ation  of 
ufing  a  learned  term,  becaufe  in  truth  nobody  could  under- 
hand it?  The  following  paffage  of  Boileau  will  properly  con- 
clude our  account  of  this  poet:  "  It  is  the  approbation  of 
pofterity  alone  which  muft  eilabliih  the  true  merit  of  works. 
Whatever  ecjat  a  writer  may  make  during  his  life,  whatever 
eioges  lie  may  receive,'  we  cannot  conclude  infallibly  from 
this,  that  his  works  are  excellent,,  Falfe  beauties,  no- 
velty of  ftyle,  and  a  -particular  rafte  or  manner  of  judging, 
which  happens  to  prevail  at  that  time,  may  raife  a  writer  into 
high  credit  and  efteem  ;  and,  in  the  next  age,  when  the  eyes 
of  men  are  opened,  that  which  was  the  objedl  of  admiration 
fhall  be  the  object  of  contempt  We  have  a  fine  example  of 
this  in  Ronfard,  and  his  imitators;  Du  Bellay,  Du  Bartas, 
Defportes,  who  jn  the  laft  age  were  admired  by  all  the  world, 
in  this  are  read  by  nobodv."  An  edition  of  Ronfard's  works 
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was  published  at  Paris,  1609,  folio;  they  have  fince  been  re-, 
printed  in   i2mo. 

ROOKE  (Sir  GEORGE,)  who,  as  a  naval  officer,  did  his 
country  the  moft  lignal  fervices,  was  born  in  Kent,  1650,  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  His  father  qualified  him 
by  a  proper  education  for  a  liberal  profefiion  ;  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  give  way  to  his  inclination  to  the  navy.  His  firfr. 
ftation  was  that  of  a  refbrmade,  from  which  his  merit  railed 
him  by  regular  {tens  to  be  vice-admiral,  .and  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  admiral.  He 
had  the  command  of  feveral  expeditions  in  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne,  in  which  his  conduct  and  courage 
were  eminently  difplayed.  The  former  appeared  in  his  be- 
haviour on  the  Irifh  ftation,  when  he  was  Tent  as  com- 
modore with  a  fquadron  to  aflift  in  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom  ;  in  his  wife  and  prudent  management,  when  he 
preferved  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  which  fortune 

had 
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had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  fuffered  them  (elves 
to  be  deprived  of  an  immenfe  booty  by  the  fuperior  ikill  of  this 
admiral  :  but  more  particularly  in  the  taking  of  Gibraltar, 
which  was  a  project  conceived  and  executed  in  lefs  than  a 
week,  though  it  has  fince  endured  flcges  of  not  only  months  but 
years  continuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled  the  united  forces 
of  France  and  Spain.  Of  his  courage  he  gave  abundant  tefti- 
nionies,  but  efpecially  in  burning  the  French  Ihips  at  La 
Hogue,  and  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  where  he  behaved  with 
all  the  refolution  of  a  Britilh  admiral ;  and,  as  he  was  fiift  in 
command,  was  firft  alfo  in  danger  ;  and  all  times  muft  preferve 
the  memory  of  his  glorious  action  at  Vigo. 

He  was  chofen  in  feveral  parliaments  the  reprefentative  for 
Portfmouth  ;  but,  in  that  houfe,  his  free  independent  fpirit 
did  not  recommend  him  much  to  miniflerial  favour.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ruin  him  in  king  William's  eireem,  and  to 
get  him  removed  from  the  admiralty-board:  but  that  prince 
anfwered  plainly,  "  1  will  not ;  Sir  George  Rooke  ferved  me 
faithfully  at  fea,  and  I  will  never  difplace  him  for  acting  as  he 
thinks  moil:  for  the  fervice  of  his-  country  in  the  houfe  of 
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commons :"  an  anfwer  truly  worthy  of  a  Britifh  king,  as  it 
tends  to  preferve  the  freedom  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  li* 
berty  of  parliaments.  In  1701,  he  voted  for  Mr.  Harley 
to  be  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons^  in  bppofitiori  to  the 
court ;  which  brought  on  him  many  fevcre  reflections  from 
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the  Whig  party,  and  obfcured  all  the  great  actions  that  he 
did.  From  this  period,  Burnet  never  mentions  him  without 
the  utmofl  prejudice  and  partiality.  In  his  relation  of  the 
Vigo  enteprize,  he  fays,  he  very  -unwillingly  fleered  his  couife 
that  way  ;  and,  without  allowing  the  admiral  any  ibare  of 
the  honour  of  the  action,  only  fays,  <;  the  fhips  broke  the 
boom,  and  forced  the  port,"  as  if  they  had  done  it  of  their 
own  heads,  and  Rooke  had  no  concern  in  the  matter.  The 
taking  of  Gibraltar,  an  action  in  which  the  greateft  bravery 
and  military  fkill  was  {hewn,  he  will  have  to  be  the  effect  of 
pure  chance.  Such  was  the  prevalence  of  party  fpirit,  that  it 
obliged  this  brave  commander  to  q  .it  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  and  to  fpend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  re'irement. 
He  was  thrice  married;  and,  by  his  fecond  lady  (Mrs,  Lut- 
trel)  left  one  fon. 

He  died  Jan.  9.4,  1708-9,  in  his  58th  year,  and  was  bu- 
lied  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory.  In  his  private  life,  he  was  a  good  huiband, 
and  a  kind  mailer,  lived  hoipitabiy  towards  his  neighbours, 
and  left  behind  him  a  moderate  fortune  ;  fo  moderate,  that, 
when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  iurprized  thole  who  were 
prefent:  but  Sir  George  afligned  the  reafon  in  a  few  words, 
**  I  do  not  leave  much,"  laid  he,  <{  but  what  I  leave  was 
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honeftly  gotten  j  it  never  cod  a  failor  a  tear,  or  the  nation  a 

farthing." 

ROOKE  (LAWRENCE),  a  celebrated  Englifh  aftronomer 
and  geometrician,  was  born  at  Deptford  in   Kent,  in  1623, 
and  educated  at  Eton~fchopl.     From  Eton  he  went  to  King's 
college,   Cambridge  ;  and,   after  taking   his  degree  of  matter 
pf  arts,   retired  fome  time  to  the  country.     In  1650,  .he  re- 
moved to  Wadharn-college,  Oxtord,    principally  as  is  fud  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company  and  converlation  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Mr.  Seth  W"ard,  the  agronomical  profe(for,  and  laftlv,  to  affift 
Mr.  Boyle  in  his  chemical  obfervations  and  experiments.     In 
i6<;2,  he  was  choien  agronomical  profellor  in  Grelham-col* 
lege  ;  which,  in    1655,   *ie  was  permitted  to  change  for  the 
geometrical  profeflbrfhip.     In  this,  interval  he  pubiilhed  fome 
obfervations   on  cometst  and  was   very  ufeful   in   bringing  to 
perfection  the  firft  efforts  to  efiablifh  the  Royal  ^pcjetv  int:-  a 
legnlar  body.      His  principal  character  as  a  man  was,  that  no- 
bodv    knew  more  and  fpoke   fo  little;    and    his   averfion   to 
controverfv  was  fo  great,  that,  to  avoid  being  the  means  of  it, 
he  refufed  making  a   will,  giving   what  he   had  by  word  of 
mouth  to  Dr.  Ward,  bifhop  of  Exeter.     Hi*  writings  were, 
'*  Obfervations   on  the   Comer  of  1652  ;"    "  Directions   for 
Seamen  going  to  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies;"    "  A  Method  of 
pbferving  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  ;"  "  A  Difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  Obfervations  of  the   Eclipfes  of  the    Satellites  of 
Jupiter;"  and  iaffcly,   "  An  Experiment  made  with  Oil  in  a 
long  Tube."     By  this  laft  it  appeared,  that  oil  funk  when  the 
fun  Ihone  out  freely,  and  rofe  when  it  was  clouded.  Mr.  Rcoke 
died  at  his  apartments  in  Grefham-college  in  1662. 

ROOME  (EDWARD),  the  fon  of  an  undertaker  for  fu- 
nerals in  Fleet  ftreet,  was  brought  up  to  the  law.  In  the 
notes  to  the  "  Dimciad,"  where  he  is  introduced,  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  virulent  party- writer,  and  to  have  offended  Pope 
bv  fome  papers,  called  "  Pafquin,"  wherein  that  gentleman 
was  reprefented  as  guilty  of  malevolent  practices  with  a  great 
man  (bifhqp  Atterbury),  then  under  the  prok-cution  of  parlia- 
ment. By  the  following  epigram,  he  appears  to  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  converfation  than  in  writing  ; 

4i   You  alk  why  Roorne  diverts  you  with  his  jokes, 

"   Yet,  if  he  writes,  is  dull  as  other  folks. 

'*   You  wonder  at  it — This,  Sir,  is  the  cafe, 

*4  The  jeft  is  loft,  unlefs  he  prints  his  face/' 
Mr.  Roome,  Oft.  18,  1728,  fucceeded  his  friend  Horneck  as 
foiicitor  to  the  treafury,  and  died  Dec.  10,  1729  After  his 
death,  "  The  Jovial  Crew,"  in  which  he  received  fome  afliftr 
ance  from  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Younge,  was  brought 
yn  the  ilage;  1731.  This  performance,  with  farther  altera- 
tions, 
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tions,  was  revived  and  aclcd  within  a  few  years  at  Co  vent-* 
Garden  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

ROSA  (ALBA  CARIERA),  a  celebrated  Venetian  lady,* 
famous  by  her  talents  for  painting  in  crayons  and  miniatures. 
Deprived  of  the  liberty  to  fludy  nature  naked,  as  men  do,  one 
ought  not  to  expect  of  female  artifts  an  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  to  which  that  ftudy  is  indifpenfably  neceffary.  Ro- 
falba  being  attached  to  crayons  and  miniatures,  carried  them 
to  fo  high  a  degree  of  merit,  that  even  the  moft  celebrated 
men  in  that  way  have  never  furpafied  her,  nor  very  few 
equalled  her:  extreme  corredtneis,  and  profound  knowledge 
of  deiign,  not  being  fo  abfolutely  eiTential  in  thofe  kinds  as  in 
liiftory,  me  attained  the  end  fhe  propofed  by  the  beauty  of 
her  colours.  The  purity  and  frefhnefs  of  the  tones  which  fhe 
had  ikill  to  employ  in  her  colours  are  admirable  ;  and  the  fine 
facility,  as  well  as  the  latgenefs  of  her  manner,  equal  the 
greaterr.  matters.  She  died  in  1755,  aged  85  years. 

ROSCOMMON  (WENTWORTH  DILLON  earl  of),  an 
Englilh  poet,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1633,  while  the  go- 
vernment of  that  kingdom  was  under  the  riril  earl  of  Straf- 
ford.  He  was  nephew  to  that  earl ;  his  father,  Sir  James 
Dillon,  third  earl  of  Rofcornmon,  having  married  Elizabeth 
the  youngefl  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  Went- 
worth- Weodhoufe,  in  the  county  of  York,  filter  to  the  earl 

j  ' 

of  Strafrord.  Hence  lord  Roicommon  was  chriftened  Went- 
worth  [A].  He  was  educated  in  the  Proteflant  religion,  his 
father  (who  died  at  Limerick  in  1619)  having  been  converted 
by  abp.  Ufher  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  pa!Ted  the  years  of  his  infancy  in  Ireland,  He  was 
brought  over  to  England  by  his  uncle,  on  his  return  from  the 
government  of  Ireland  [A],  and  placed  at  that  nobleman's 
feat  in  Yorkfhire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Norwich.  By  him  he  was  mfbucted  in  Latin  ; 
and,  without' learning  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which 

[A]  Thefe  circumflances  were   firft  probably  about  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 

poin'ed  out  by   Mr.  Nichols,   in  a   note  tury)   vvas  very  like  hi-m  ;   and  that   lie 

on  his  "  Se'e£t   Colleftioti  of  Poems,'?  very  ll;roi;gly  lefemhletl  his  noble  uncle, 

vol.  VI.  p.  54.     It  had  been   gener.-lly  Jt  is  not  generally   known   that  all  ihe 

laid  by  preceding   Biographers,  that  the  particulars  of  lord  Rofcornmon,  related 

earl  font  for  him  "  after  the   breaking  by  Fuiton,  are  taken  from  this  Life   by 

out  of  the  civil  wars."     But,  if  his  loid-  Chern  ode,  with  which  he  was  probably 

fhip  lent  for  him  at  all,  it  muft  have  furmfhed   by    Mr.  T.   Baker,   who  left 

been   at   fome   eailicr   period;     for    he  them    with    many   other   MSS.  to    the 

liimfelf  wa^  beheaded  before  the  civil  Library   of     Stl    John's  college,   C;im- 

war  can  properlv  be  faid  to  h.  ve  begun.  "  bridge.       The    Life   of    lord    Rofcom- 

No  print  of  lord  Rofcommon  is  known  mon    is  very  ill-written,    full  of  high- 

fo  exift;  though  Dr.  Chetwode,  in  a  church    cant     and    common -place  ob- 

JVib.    ;  ic  ot  'inn,  lays,    that   the  print  fervation, 
prchxed  to  his    Poems  (fome  edition 
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be  could  never  remember,  attained  to  write  in  that  language 
with  clamcal  elegance  and  propriety.  When  the  cloud  began 
to  gather  over  England,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  fingled 
out  for  an  impeachment,  he  was,  by  the  advice  of  Uiher, 
fent  to  finifh  his  education  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  learned  Bochart.  After  fome  years  he  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  where  he  grew  familiar  with  the  mod  valu- 
able remains  cf  antiquity,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  the 
knowledge  of  medals,  which  he  gained  to  perfection  ;  and  he 
fpoke  Italian  with  fo  much  grac*e  and  fluency,  that  he  was 
frequently  miflaken  there  for  a  native. 

Soon  after  the  Reiteration,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  gracioufly  received  by  Charles  II,  and  made  captain 
of  the  band  of  peniioners.  In  the  gaieties  of  that  age,  he 
was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  paffion  for  gaming  ;  by  which 
he  frequently  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  a  moderate  fortune.  A  difpute  with  the  lord  privy 
feal,  about  part  of  his  eftate,  obliging  him  to  re-vifit  his  na- 
tive country,  he  refigned  his  poft  in  the  Englifh  court;  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  the  duke  of  Ormond  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  captain  of  the  guards.  Mrs.  Catharine 
Phillips,  in  a. letter  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  Dublin,  Oct.  19, 
1662,  ilyles  him  "  a  very  ingenious  perfon,  of  excellent  n?.- 
tural  parts,  and  certainly  the  moil  hopeful  young  noblemaYi 
in  Ireland."  However,  he  ilill  retained  the  fame  fatal  affec- 
tion for  gaming;  and,  this  engaging  him  in  adventures,  he 
was  near  being  arTaffinated  01:^  night  by  three  ruffians,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  dark.  But  he  defended  himfelf  with 
fo  much  refolution,  that  he  dilpatched  one  of  them,  while 
a  gentleman  coming  up  difarmed  another;  and  the  third 
fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  generous  arlifbnt  was  a 
difbanded  officer,  of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputation ;  but 
whofe  circumilances  were  fuch,  that  he  wanted  even  cloaths 
to  appear  decently  at  the  caille.  But  his  lordfhip,  on  this, 
occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  obtained  his 
grace's  leave  to  refign  to  him  his  poil  of  captain  of  the 
guards :  which  for  about  three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed  ; 
and  upon  his  death  the  duke  returned  the  commirlion  to  his 
generous  benefactor. 

The  pleafures  of  the  Englifh  court,  and  the  friendfhips  he 
had  there  contracted,  were  powerful  motives  for  his  return  to 
London.  Soon  after  he  came,  he  was  made  mailer  of  the 
horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York ;  and  married  the  lady  Frances, 
eldeil  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  before  been 
the  wife  of  colonel  Counnev.  He  be^an  now  to  diilinguifh 

o  O 

liimfeifby  his  poetry  ;  and  about  this  time  projected  a  defign, 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Dryden.  for  refining  and  fixing 
the.  ilandard  of  our  language.  But  this  was  entirely  defeated 

by 
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by  the  religious  commotions  that  were  then  increafing  daily ; 
at  which  time  the  earl  took  a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  telling  his  friends,  "  it  would  be  heft  to 
fit  next  to  the  chimney  wh-n  the  chamber  fmoked  '  Amidft 
thefe  reflections  Being  feized  with  the  gout,  he  was  ib  impa- 
tient either  of  hindrance  or  of  pain,  that  he  fubmitted  him- 
felf  to  a  Ftench  empiric,  who  is  faid  to  have  repelled  the 
difeafe  into  his  ho.vels.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired 
he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice  that  exprefTecl  the  mo  ft 
fervent  devotion,  two  li'-.es  of  nis  own  verfion  of  "  Dies  Irse:" 

t£   My  God,   my  Father,   and  my  Friend, 

"   Do  not   foriake   me  in  mv  end." 

He  died  Jan.  17,  1684;  and  was  buHed  with  great  pomp  in 
Weflmintler-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body  of 
Englilh  poetry  colk&ed  by  Dn  Jolmfon.  His-  "  EfTay  on 
Tranflated  Verfe,"  and  his  translation  of  "  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,"  have  great  merit.  Waller  addfefTed  a  poem  to  his 
lordfhip  upon  the  latter,  when  he  was  75  years  of  age.  "  hi 
the  writings  of  this  nobleman  v/e  view/'  fays  Fenton,  "  the 
image  of  a  mind  naturally  ferious  and  folid  ;  richly  furnimed 
and  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  aft  and  fcience  ;  and 
thofe  ornaments  nnafre'ftedly  difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  and 
elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  probably  have  been 
more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judgement  had  been  lefs 
fevere  ;  hut  that  feverity  (delivered  in  a  mafculine,  clear,  fuc- 
cinct  ftyle)  contributed  to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didac- 
tical manner,  that  no  man,  with  jrfrice,  can  affirm  he  was 
ever  equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confefling  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds 
of  writing  his  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the 

O  *• 

point  of  perfection;  but  who  can  attain  it?  He  was  a  man 
of  an  amiable  compofition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet ;  as  Pope, 
in  his  'EiTay  on  Criticifm,'  had  teftiiied  in  the  following 
lines ; 

« Rc.fcommon  not  more  learn  M  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own." 
We  inuft  allow  of  Rofcomtnpn,  what  Fenton  has  not 
mentioned  fo  difti nelly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is  yet  very 
much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  corredl  writer 
in  verfe  tefore  Addifon ;  and  that,  if  there  are  not  fo  many 
or  fo  great  beauties  in  his  competitions  as  in  thofe  of  forne 
contemporaries,  there  are  at  leaft  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this 
his  higheft  praife ;  for,  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only 
moral  writer  of  king  Charles's  reign: 

'*  Unhappy 
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"  Unhappy  Dryden !   in  all  Charles's  days, 
"   Rofcommon  only  boafls  unfpotted  lays.'3 

Of  Rofcornmon's  works,  the  judgement  of  the  public  feems 
to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  never  labours 
after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom  fails  into  grofs  faults. 
His  verification  is  fmooth,  but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkably  exact.  He  improved  tafte,  if  he  did 
not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  numbered  amonsj  the  be- 

O  "  *  *-* 

nefa&ors  to  Engliih  literature. 

ROSIN  US  (JOHN),  a  German,  learned  in  antiquities,  was 
born  at  Eifenac  in  Thuringia  about  1550.  He  was  educated 
in  the  univerfity  of  Jena;  in  1579,  became  fub-rec~tor  of  a 
fchool  at  Ratilbon  ;  and,  afterwards  was  chosen  minifter  of  a 
Lutheran  church  at  Wickerftadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Weimar. 
In  1592,  he  was  called  to  Naumburg  in  Saxony,  to  be  preacher 
at  the  cathedral-church;  and  there  continued  till  1626,  when 
the  plague,  feizing  the  town,  carried  him  off.  He  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  the  author  of  fome  works;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  "  Antiquitutum  Romanarum  iibri  decem,"  piinted 
firft  at  Baiil  in  1583,  folio.  It  is  a  very  ufeful  work,  and  has 
gone  through  feveral  editions ;  the  latter  of  which  have  large 
additions  by  Dempfter.  That  of  Amfterdam,  1685,  in  /j.to, 
is  printed  with  an  Elzevir  letter,  upon  a  good  paper,  and  ha> 
the  following  title:  "  Jdannis  Rofmi  Antiquitatum  Romana- 
rum corpus  abfolutifiimum.  Cum  notis  do£tiffimis  ac  locu- 
pletiliirfiis  Thomas  Dempileri  J.  C.  Huic  pbftremae  edition! 
accuratiflimae  accelerant  Pauli  Manutii  Iibri  II.  de  Legibus  & 
de  Senatu,  cum  Audreae  Schotti  Eledtis.  i.  De  Priicis  Ro~ 
man  is  Gentibus  ac  Familiis.  2.  De  Tribubus  Rom.  xxxv. 
Rufticis  atque  Urbanis.  3.  De  ludis  feftifque  Romanis  ex 
Kalendario  Vetere.  Cum  Indice  iocupletiflimo,  &  ^neis 
figuris  accuratiffimis." 

ROSS  (ALEXANDER).  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1640, 
and  educated  in  St.  Salvador's  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew.  In  1670,  he  was  preferited  to  the  church  of  Perths 
and  went  through  a  variety  of  other  preferments  riii  1686, 
when  he 'was  promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  Edinburgh.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  1688,  he  was  fent  up  to 
London,  in  the  name  of  the  Scottim  epifcopal  clergy  ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family  deprived  him  of  all  his 
emoluments,  and  made  way  for  the  eftablimment  of  Prefby- 
tery  in  Scotland.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  in  1720,  aged  80.  He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  polemical  traces,  but  few  of  them  are  much  re- 
garded, 

He 
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He  is  perhaps  better  known  by  the  two  humorous  lines  iri 
Hudibras,  than  by  his  works  : 

€t  - -a  ftge  philofopher, 

*'  Who  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over." 

ROUSE  ([OHN),  an  Englim  antiquarian,  and  author  of 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Warwic;"  "  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  England  ;"  and,  "A  Hiftory  of  the  two  Univerfuies ;" 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Warwic.  He  fpent  much  of  his 
time  at  a  place  called  Guy's  Cliff,  a  delightful  place  within  a 
mile  of  Warwic.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  good  limner. 
He  died  1491, 

ROUSSEAU  (JoiiN  BAPTIST),  an  illuflrious  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1669  :  he  was  the  fon  of  a  fhoe- 
maker,  but  by  his  fine  talents  and  his  works  acquired  a  qua- 
lity fuperior  to  that  which  he  had  by  birth.  His  father,  how--  < 
ever,  being  a  man  of  fubftance,  gave  him  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  he  could  ;  and  Rouffeau  foon  fhewed  himlelf  worthy 
of  it.  He  difcovered  early  a  turn  for  poetry  ;  and,  at  twenty, 
was  diftinguifhed  for  fome  little  productions  in  this  way,  full 
of  elegance,  tafte,  and  fpirit.  In  1688,  he  attended  M.  de 
Bonrepos  as  page  in  his  ernhaffy  to  the  court  of  Denmark; 
and  paffed  thence  to  England  with  marfhal  Tallard  in  quality 
of  fecretary.  Nevetthelefs,  he  had  fo  little  of  avarice  and 
ambition  in  his  nature,  that  he  had  no  notion  at  all  of  ma- 
king a  fortune;  and  he  actually  refufed  fome  places  which  his 
friends  had  procured  for  him.  In  1701,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  academy  of  inicriptions  and  belles  lettres.  He  had  now 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank,  expected 
a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and  was  in  hopes  of  pbtain- 
ing  Boileau's  penfion,  which  was  going  to  be  vacant;  when 
an  affair  broke  our,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country, 
and  embittered  his  whole  lire  afterwards  with  misfortunes.  Jt 
is  impoffible  for  us  in  England  to  clear  this  affair  up  :  it  never 
was  cleared  up  even  at  Paris  ;  nor  are  •  the  French  agreed 
about  it  to  this  day.  All  that  appeared  is  this.  Some  verfes 
fall  of  reflections,  and  of  a  very  exceptionable  nature,  were 
produced  as  Rouffeau's.  Rouffeau  denied  that  they  were  his, 
but  maintained  them  to  be  forgeries,  contrived  for  his  ruin 
by  thofe  who  envied  and  hated  him.  He  was  tried  in  form; 
and,  by  an  arreft  of  parliament  in  1712,  banifhed  the  king- 
dom for  ever.  Voltaire,  who  certainly  has  not  fhewn  him* 
felf  well  affected  to  this  poet,  yet  expreffes  himfelf  thus  upon 
the  affair  of  his  banifhment ;  "  Thofe  couplets,  which  were 
the  caufe  of  his  banifhment,  and  are  like  feveral  which  he 
owned,  muft  either  be  imputed  to  him,  or  the  two  tribunals, 
which  pronounced  fentence  upon  him,  muft  be  dishonoured. 

Not 
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Not  that  two  tribunals,  and  even  more  numerous  bodies,  may 
hot  unanimoully  commit  very  great  acts  of  injuitice,  when  a 
fpirir  of  party  prevails.  There  was  a  violent  party  againfb 
Rouffeau." 

He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  protector 
in  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambafiador  to  the  Helvetic 
body ;  who  carried  him  to  Baden,  and  introduced  him  to 
prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.  He  continued  with  the  prince 
tili  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Baden  ;  and  then,  accom- 
panying him  to  Vienna,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  enl- 
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peror's  court.     He  continued   here  three  years,   at  the  end  of 
which  he   mi^ht  have   returned  to   his   own  country,   fome 
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powerful   friends   offering  to  procure  letters  of  grace  for  re- 
calling him  :  but  he  anfwered,  "  that  it  did  not   become  a 
man,   unfitly  oppreiTed,   to  leal  an   ignominious  fentence  by 
accepting  l\ich  terms  ;  and  that  letters  of  grace  might  do  well 
enough  tor  thofe  that  wanted  them,  but  certainly  not  for  him 
who  only  defirec!  juftice."     He  was  afterwards  at  BruiTels, 
and  in  1721  went  over  to  London;  where  he  printed  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,    in  2  vols.  4to.     The  profits  hence  ari- 
ling  put  his   finances  into  good  condition  ;  but,    placing  his- 
money  with  the  emperor's   company  at  Ofbnd,  which  failed 
foon  after,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  relying  upon 
private  benefactions.     The  duke  of  Aremberg  gave  him   the 
privilege  of  his   table  at  Bruffels  ;  and,  when  this   nobleman 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army   in  Germany  in  1733,  ^e  ^ec~ 
tied  oil  him  a  bandfome  pennon,  and  affigned  him  an  apart- 
ment in  his  caille  of  Euguien  near  BruiTels.     Rouiteau,  lofing 
afterwards  the   good  graces  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg,   as  he 
had  before  loft  thofe  of  prince  Eugene,   for  he  does  not  feern 
to  have  been  happily  formed  ror  dependence,  liitened  at  length 
to  propofals  of  returning  to  France,  and  for  that  purpofe  went, 
incognito  to  Paris  in  1739.     He  Itayed  there  fome  little  time; 
but,  rinding   his  affairs    in   no    promifmg  train,  fet   out  for 
BruiTels.      He  continued  fome  time  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
was  feized  with   an    apoplexy  ;  but  recovered  fo  far  as  to   be 
removed   to  Bruflels,  where  he  fmiflied  his  unfortunate  life, 
March  17,  1741.     He  declared  upon  his  death-bed,  as  he  had 
declared  to  Rollin  at  Paris  a  little  before,  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  the   verfes  which  occasioned  his  banifhment ;  and, 
as  he  had  always   a  ftrong  fenfe  of  religion,  one  knows  not 
how  to  dilbelieve  him. 

His  executor,  conformably  to  his  intentions,  gave  a  com- 
plete and  beautiful  edition  of  his  works  at  Paris,  1743,  in 
3  vols.  4to,  and  a«fo  in  4  vols.  i;.mo.  They  contain  odes, 
epiitles,  epigrams,  and  comedies,  in  verfe  ;  and  a  collection 'of 
letters,  in  profe.  Voltaire,  who  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  dons 
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juftice  to  RouvTeaia,  owns,  however,  that  "  his  odes  are  bcau- 
"  tiful,  diverfified,  and  abound  with  images ;  that,  in  his 
11  hvmns,  he  equals  the  harmony  and  devotion  obfervable  in 
*'  the  fpiritual  longs  of  Racine;  and  that  his  epigrams  are 
*'  finifhed  with  greater  care  than  thofe  of  Marot.  He  was 
"  not,"  continues  the  critic,  "  fo  fuccefsful  in  operas,  which 
"  require  fenfibility  ;  nor  in  comedies,  which  cannot  fucceed 
*'  without  gaiety.  In  both  thefe  qualities  he  was  deficient ; 
*'  and  therefore  failed  in  operas  and  comedies,  as  being  foreign 
*'  to  his  genius." 

ROUSSEAU  (JOHN  JAMES),  an  excentiic  genius  of  our 
own  times,  has  enabled  us  to  give  an  account  of  him  by  a 
publication  which  himfelf  left  behind  him,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Les  ConfelTions  de  J.  J.  I^oulTeau,  fuivies  des  Reveries  du 
<{  Promeneur  Solitaire,  2  Tomes.  Geneve,  1783,"  8vo. 
He  was  born  at  Geneva  in  171 1;  his  parents  were,  Ifaac  Rouf- 
feau,  an  ingenious  watch-maker  ;  and  Sufannah  Bernard,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  more  rich  than  her  hufband 
(he  having  fifteen  brothers  and  lifters).  She  had  alfo  wifdorn 
and  beauty,  fo  that  fhe  was  no  eafy  prize.  But  a  love,  which 
commenced  in  their  childhood,  at  length,  alter  many  difficul- 
ties, produced  a  happy  marriage.  And  at  the  lame  time  his 
mother's  brother,  Gabriel,  an  engineer,  married  one  of  his 
father's  fillers.  After  the  birth  of  one  fon,  his  father  went  to 
Conftantinople,  and  was  watch-maker  to  the  ieraglio  ;  and 
ten  months  after  his  return  our  author  was  born,  infirm  and 
fickly,  and  coll  his  mother  her  life.  The  fenfibility,  which 
was  all  that  his  parents  left  him,  conftituted  (he  fays)  their 
happincfs,  but  occafionedall  his  misfortunes.  He  was  *'  born 
'*  ahnoil  dying,"  but  was  pieferved  and  reared  by  the  tender- 
nefs  of  an  aunt  (his  father's  filler),  Hill  living  at  the  age  of  So. 
He  remembers  not  how  he  learned  to  read,  but  only  recollects 
that  his  firft  ftudies  were  fome  Romances  left  by  his  mother, 
which  engaged  his  father,  as  well  as  himfelf,  whole  nights, 
and  gave  him  a  very  early  knowledge  of  the  paflions,  and  alfo 
wild  and  romantic  notions  of  human  life.  The  romances 
ended  with  the  lummer  of  1719.  Better  books  fucceeded, 
furnilhed  by  the  library  of  his  mother's  father,  viz.  *'  Le 
"  Sneur's  Hiflory  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  ;"  "  Boffu- 
"  et's  Difcoutfeson  Univerfal  Hiflory  ;"  u  Plutarch's  Lives;" 
*'  Nani's  Hillory  of  Venice  ;"  "  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  ;" 
"  La  Bruyere ;"  "  Fontenell's  Worlds  and  Dialogues  of  the 
««  pead  ;"  and  fome  volumes  of  "  Moiiere."  Of  thefe  "  Plu- 
"  tarch"  was  his  favourite  ;  and  he  ioon  preferred  Agefiiaus, 
Brutus,  and  Ariflides,  to  Oroondates,  Artamenes,  and  Juba  ; 
and  to  thefe  lives,  and  the  converfations  that  they  occasioned 
with  his  father,  he  imputes  that  free  and  republican  fpirit, 
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tiiat  fierce  and  intractable  character,  which  ever  after  was  his 
torment.     His  brother,  who  was  feven  vears  older,  and  fol- 
lowed his  father's  bufinefs,  being  neglected  in  his  education, 
behaved  fo  ill,  and  was  fo  incorrigible,  that  he  fled  into  Ger- 
many, and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.     On  the  contrary, 
the   utmoft  attention  was  beftowed    on    John  James,  and   he 
was  almoft  idolifed  by  all.     Yet  he  had  (he  owns)  all  the  faults 
of  his  age  ;  he  was  a  prater,  a  glutton,  and  fometimes  a  liar; 
he  ftole  fruit,  fweetmeats,  and  victuals ;  but  he  never  delighted 
in  being  mifchievoirt    or   wafteful,   in  accufing  others,  or   in 
tormenting    poor   animals.      He    relates,    however,     a   nafty 
trick  he  played  one   Madame  Clot   while  ihe  was  at    pravers, 
which  full  diverts  him,  becaufe  "  ihe  was  the  mod  fretful  old 
"  woman  he  ever  knew."     His  "  tafte  or  rather  paiiion,  for 
"  mufic"  he  owed  to  his  aunt  Sufan,  who  fang  moft  fweetly  ^ 
and  he  paints  her  in  moft  pleafing  colours.     A  difpute,,  which 
his  father  had  with  a  French  captain  obliging  him  to  quit  Ge- 
neva, our  author  was  left  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Bernard, 
then  employed  on  the  fortifications,   who  having  a  fon  of  the 
fameaffe,  thefe  couiins  were  boarded  together  at  rioffev,  at  M. 
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Lambercier's,  a- clergyman,  to  learn  Latin,  and  all  the  trifles 
compnfed  under  the  name   of  education.     In  this  village  he 
pailed  two  happy  years,  and  formed   an  affectionate  friendlhip 
with  his  couiin   Bernardo     A  flight  offence,  the  breaking   the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  with  which   he  was  charged,   but  denied  it, 
and  of  which  now,  fiftv  years  after,  he  avows  his  innocence, 
but  for  which  he  was  fevereiy  punifhed,  and  a  like  cliaftifement, 
which,   for  a   like  offence,  was    alfo  unjuflly  inflicted  on   his 
cpufin,  gave  them  at  laft  a  diftaite  for  this   paradife,   and  great 
pleafure  in  being  removed  from  it.     T  his  incident  made  a  deep 
and  lafting  impreffion  upon  him,   as  did  another  about  plant- 
ing a  willow  and  a  walnut  tree,  for  which   we    muft  refer   to 
the  work.     At  his  return  to  Geneva  he  continued  two  or  three 
years  with  his  uncle,   lofing  his  time,   it  not  being  determined 
whether  he  fhould  be  a  watch-maker,  an  attorney,  or  a  miniCter. 
To  the  laft  he  was  moft  inclined,  bat  that  ths  fmall  remains 
of  his  mother's  fortune  would  not  admit.     In  the  mean  time 
he  learned  to  draw,  for  which  he  had  a  tafte,  and  read  **  Euclid's 
"  Elements"  with  his  couiin.     Thus  they  led  an  idle  but  not 
a    vicious  life,   making  cages,    flutes,  fhuttle-cocks,    drums, 
houies,  crols-bows,  and    puppets,     imitating    Punch,   acting 
plays,  and  at  laft  making  fermons.    He  often  vifed  his  father, 
who  was  then  fettled  at  Nion,   a  fmall  town  in  the  country  of 
Vaud,  and  there  he    recounts  two  amours  (as  he  calls  them) 
that  he  had,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  with  two  grown  miiTes,  whom 
he  archly  defcribes.     At  laft  he  was  placed  with  M-  MafTiron, 
regifter  of  the  city,  to  leafn  his  bufinefs  ;  but  being  by  him  foon 
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for  his  ftupidity,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  not, 
however,  to  a  watch-  maker,  but  to  an  engraver,  a  brutal  wretch, 
who  not  only  tieated  him  moft  inhumanly,  but  taught  him  to 
lie,  tr»  be  idle,  and  to  fteal.  Of  the  latter  he  gives  feme  in- 
flances.  In  his  i6th  year,  having  twice  on  a  .Sunday  been 
locked  out  of  the  city-gates,  and  being  feverelv  threatened  by 
his  mailer  if  heftaved  out  a  third  time,  by  an  unlucky  circum- 
ffance  this  event  happening,.  he  iwore  never  to  return  again, 
fending  word  privately  to  his  coufm  Bernard  of  what  he  pro- 
pofed,  and  where  he  might  once  more  fee  him  ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  did,  nottodiiTuade  him,  but  to  make  forae  prefer)  ts; 
They  then  parted  with  tears,  but  never  met  or  corresponded 
more,  "  which  was  a  pity,  as  they  were  made  to  love  each 
"  other."  RoufTeau  here  (lops  to  reflect  on  what  would  have 
been  his  fate  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  better  matter. 
He  then  proceeds.  At  Confignon,  in  Savoy,  two  leagues 
from  Geneva,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  fee  the  Re6lor,  M.  dc 
Fontverre,  a  name  famous  in  their  hiftory,  and  accordingly 
went  to  vifit  him,  and  was  well  received  and  regaled  with  fuch 
a  good  dinner  as  prevented  his  replying  to  his  hoft's  arguments 
hi  favour  of  holy  mother  Church,  and  againft  the  herefy  of 
Geneva.  Inflead  of  lending  him  back  to  his  family,  this  de- 
vout pried  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  and  recommended 
him  to  Mad.  de  Warens,  a  s;ood  charitable  ladv,  lately  con- 
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verted,  at  Annecy,  who  had  quitted  her  huioand,  her  family,. 
her  country,  and  her  religion,  for  a  pennon  of  1500  Pied- 
montefe  livres,  allowed  her  by  the  king  of  Sardinia.  He  ar- 
rives at  Annecy  on  Palm-Sunday,  1728  ;  he  fees  Madam  de 
Warens.  This  enocha.  of  his  life  determined  his  chamber, 
He  was  then  in  the  middle  of  his  T6thyear-,  though  nor 
handfome,  he  was  well  made,  had  black  hair,  and  fmall  fpark- 
ling  eyes,  &c.  charms,  of  which,  unluckily,  he  was  nor  un~ 
confcious.  The  lady  too,  who  wa-s  then  28,  being  born  within 
the  century,  he  defcribes  as  being  highly  agreeable  and 
engaging,  and  having  many  perfonal  charms,  although  her 
fize  was  fmall,  and  her  ftature  fliort.  Being  told  flie  was  juit 
gone  to  the  Cordeliers  church,  he  overtook  her  at  the  door, 
was  ftruck  with  her  appearance,  to  different  from  that  of  the 
old  crabbed  devotee  which  he  had  imagined,  and  was  inftantly 
profelyted  to  her  religion.  He  gave  her  a  letter  from  M  de 
Pontverre,  to  which  he  added  one  of  his  own.  She  glanced 
at  the  former,  but  read  the  latter,  and  would  have  read  it  again,, 
if  her  fervant  had  not  reminded  her  of  its  being  church-time, 
She  then  bade  John  James  go  to  her  houfe,  afk  for  fome 
brea  faft,  and  wait  her  return  from  mafs.  Her  accomplilh- 
ments  he  paints  in  brilliant  colours;  considers  her  as  a  good 
Catholic  ;  and,  in  ihoit,  at  tirft  fight,  was  infpired  by  her 
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with  the  ftrongeft  attachment,    and  the  utmofl  confidence. 
She  kept  him  to  dinner,  and  then,  enquiring  his  circumftances, 
urged  him  to  go  to  Turin,  where,   in  a  ieminary  for  the  in- 
•ftrudtion  of  catechumens,  he  might  be  maintained  till  his  con- 
veriion  was  accomplilhed ;   and  engaged  alfo  to  prevail , on  M. 
de  Bernet,  the  titular  hi  (hop  of  Geneva,  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  expence  of  his  journey.     This  promile  (he  performed. 
He  gave  his  confent,   being  defirous  of  feeing  the  capital,   and 
of  climbing  the  Alps.     She   alio   reinforced   his   purfe,  gave 
him  privately  ample  inftrudtions ;  and,  -entrufting  him  to  the 
care  -of  a  countryman  and  his  wife,  they  parted  on  Aih-Wed- 
nefday.     The  day  after,  his  father  came  in  quell  of  him,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  M.  Rixal,  a  watch-maker,  like  him- 
felf,  a=nd  a  good  poet.     They  vifited  Madam  de  Warens,   but 
only  lamented  with    her,  inflead  of  purfuing  and  overtaking 
him,  which  they  might,  they  being  on  horfeback,   and  he  on 
foot.     His  brother  had  been  loft  by  alike  negligence.    Having 
fome  independent  fortune  from  their  mother,  it  feemed  as  if 
their  father  connived  at  their  flight  in  order  to  fecure  it  to  him- 
felf,  an  idea  which  gave  our  author  great  uneaiinefs.     After  a 
pleafant  journey  with  his  two  companions,  he  arrived  al  Turin, 
but  without  money,  cloaths,  or  linen.     His  letters  of  recom- 
mendation admitted  him  into  the  femin?ry,  a  .courfe  of  life, 
and  a  mode  of  inftruclion,  with  which  he  was  foon  difgufted. 
In  two  months,  however,  he  made  his  abjuration,  was  bap- 
tized  at  the   cathedral,  abfolved  of  herefy  by  the  inquifitor, 
and  then  difmifled,  with  about  20  hvres  in  his  pocket  \  thus, 
at  once,  made  an   apoftate  and  a  dupe,  with  all  his  hopes  in 
an  inftant  annulled.     After  traverfmg  the  flreets,  and  viewing 
the  buildings,  he  took  at  night  a  mean  lodging,  where  he 
continued  fome  days.     To  the  king's  chapel,  in  particular,  he 
was  frequently  allured  by  his  taile  for  muiic,  which  then  began 
to  difcover  itfclf.     His  purfe,  at  lait,   being  almoit  exhauited, 
he  looked   out  for  employment,  and  a,t   Jaft  found   it,  as  an 
engraver  of  plate,  by  means  of  a  young  woman,  Madam  Baiile, 
whole  hufband,    a  goldlmith,   was    abroad,  .and  had    left  her 
under  the  care  of  a  clerk,  or  an  .ZEgifthus,  as  RouvTeau  ilyles 
him.     Nothing,  he  declares,  but  what  was  innocent,  palled 
betwixt  him  and  this  lady,  though  her  charms   made  great 
Jmpreflion  on   him  ;  and  foon  arter,  her   hufband  returning, 
and  finding  him  at  dinner  with  her  confeifor,  the  clerk,  &c. 
immediately   dilmiffed  him    the  houfe.      His  landlady,  a   fol- 
dier's  wife,  after  this,  procured  him  the  place  of  footman  to 
the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Vercullis,  whole  livery   lie  wore  ; 
but  ins  bulineis  was  to   write  the  letters  which   Ihe  dictated, 
a  ea.icer  in  her  breaft  preventing  her  writing  them  herlelf ; 
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letters  (be  fays)  equal  to  thofe  of  Madam  deSevigne.  Thisfervicc 
terminated,  in  three  months,  with  his  lady's  death,  who  left 
him  nothing,  though  ihe  had  great  curiofity  to  know  his 
hiftory,  and  to  read  his  letters  to  Madam  de  Warens.  He 
faw  her  expire  with  many  tears — her  life  having  heen  that  of 
a  woman  of  wit  and  fenfe,  her  death  being  that  of  a  fage. 
Her  heir  and  nephew,  the  Count  de  la  Roqne,  gave  him  30 
livres  and  his  new  cloaths  ;  but,  on  leaving  this  fervice,  he 
committed,  he  owns,  a  diabolical  action,  by  falfely  accufing 
Marion,  the  cook,  of  giving  him  a  rofe-coloured  filver  ribbon 
belonging  to  one  of  the  chamber-maids,  which  was  found 
upon  him,  and  which  he  himfelr"  had  ilolen.  This  crime 
which  was  an  infupporrable  load  on  his  confcience  (he  fays) 
all  his  life  after,  and  which  he  never  avowed  before,  not 
even  to  Mad.mi  de  Warens,  was  one  principal  inducement 
to  his  writing  his  "  Confeffioris,  *  and  he  hopes,  "  has  been 
expiated  by  his  fubfequent  misfortunes,  and  by  forty  years  of 
re6titude  and  honour  in  the  mod  difficult  fituations."  On 
Jeaving  this  fervice,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and,  among 
other  acquaintances  that  he  had  made,  often  viiited  M. 
Gaime,  a  Savoyard  abbe,  the  original  of  the  **  Savoyard 
Vicar,"  to  whofe  virtuous  and  reli pious  mftru<5Hons  he 
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profeiics  the  higheil  obligations,  The  Count  de  la  Roque, 
though  he  ne%lec\ed  to  call  upon  him,  procured  him,  how- 
ever, a  place  with  the  Count  de  Gouvon,  an  equerry  to  the 
queen,  where  he  lived  much  at  his  eaie,  and  out  of  livery. 
Though  happy  in  this  family,  being  favoured  by  all,  fre- 
quently waiting  on  the  Count's  beautiful  grand-da  lighter, 
honoured  with  leiTons  by  the  Abbe,  his  younger'  ion,  and 
having  reafon  to  expect  an  eftablifbrhent  in  the  train  of 
his  eldeft  fon,  ambaffador  to  Venice,  he  abfurdiy  relinquifhed 
all  this  by  obliging:  the  Count  to  difmiis  him  for  Ins  attach- 

J  o  %    O 

nient  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  named  Bade,  who  inveigled 
him'  to  accompany  him  in  his  way  back  to  Geneva;  and  an 
artificial  fountain,  which  the  Abbe  de  Gouvon  had  given 
him,  helped,  as  their  purfe  was  lk>,lit,  to  inainrain  them  till 
it  broke.  At  Annecy  he  parted  with  his  compaiiicn,  and 
battened  to  Madam  de  Warens,  who,  inltead  of  reproaching, 
lodged  him  in  her  bed  clr.unber,  and  4i  Little  One"  (Petit) 
was  his  name,  and  "Mama"  hers.  There  he  lived  moft 
happily  and  innocently,  he  declares,  till  a  relation  of 
"  Mama,"  a  VI.  d'Aubonne,  fuggefted  that  John-James  was 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  priefthood,  but  firft  advifed  his  com- 
pleting his  education  by  learning  Latin.  To  this  the  bifhop 
not  only  cop.fenttd,  but  cave  him  a  penfion.  Reluctantly  he 
obeyed,  cairy'mg  to  the  feminary  of  St.  Lazarus  no  book  but 
Clerambaulf  s  cantatas,  learning  nothing  there  but  one  of  his 

airs, 
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airs,  and  therefore  being  Coon  difmifTed  for  his  infufEciency. 
Yet  Madam  de  Warens  did  not  abandon  him.     His  tafte  for 
mufic  then  made  them  think  of  his    being  a   mufician,  and 
boarding   for  that  purpofe   with  M.  le  Mai  ire,  the   orjranift 
of  the  cathedra],  who   lived  near  "  Mama,"  and   prefided   at 
her  weekly  concerts.     There  he  continued   for   a  year,  but 
his  paflion  for  her  prevented  his  learning  even   mafic.     Le 
Maitre,  difgufted  with  the  Chapter,  and  derermined  to  leave 
them,  was   accompanied  in   his  flight,  as   far  as    Lvons,  by 
John-James  ;  but,  being  fubjeft  to   fits,  and  attacked    by  one 
of  them  in  the  flreets,  he  was  deferted  in  diftrets  hy  his  faithlefs 
friend,  who  turned  the  corner,  and   left  him.      F  MS   is   his 
third    painful     "  Confeffion."       He    inllantly    retimed     to 
Annecy  and    "Mama;"  but  fhe,  alas!  was  gone  to  Paris. 
After  this,  he  informs  us  of  the   many  girls  that   were   ena- 
moured of  him  ;  of  his  journey  with  one   of  them,  on  foot, 
to  Fribourg ;  of  his  vifiting  his  father,  in  his  way,  at  Nion  ; 
and  of  his   great  diitrefs   at   Laufanne,  which  reduced    him 
to  the  expedient   of   teaching   mufic,  which    he  knew  not, 
faying   he    was    of   Paris,    where    he  had   never    been,     and 
changing  his  name  to  \rou{Tore,  the  -anagram    of  RouiTeau. 
But  here  his  ignorance  and  his    imprudence   expofed    him  to 
public  Ihame,   by  his  attempting   what   he  could  not  execute. 
Being  thus  difcomfited,  and  unable  to   fublift  at   Laufanne, 
he    removed    to    Neufchatel,    where    he   palled   the    winter. 
There  he  fucceeded  better,  and,  at  length,  by  teaching  mufic, 
hiicnfibly  learned  it. 

At  Boudry,  accidentally  meeting  a  Greek  bifhop,  Archi- 
mandrite of  Jeruialem,  who  was  making  a  collection  in 
Europe  to  repair  the  holy  fepulchre,  our  adventurer  was 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  him  as  his  fecretary  and  inter- 
preter ;  and,  in  confequence,  travelled,  aims-gathering, 
through  Switzerland;  harangued  the  fen  ate  of  Berne,  &c.  ; 
but,  at  Solcurre,  the  French  ambaffador,  the  marquis  de 
Bonac,  having  made  him  di (cover  who  he  was,  dkamed 
him  in  his  fervice,  without  allowing  him  even  to  take  leave 
of  his  "  poor  Archimandrite*"  and  fent  him  (as  he  defired) 
to  Paris,  to  travel  with  the  nephew  of  M  Goddard,  a  Swifs 
colonel  in  the  French  fervice.  This  fortnight's  journey  wa$ 
the  happieft  time  of  his  life.  In  his  ideas  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Paris,  Verfailles,  &c.  he  greatly  miftook.  He  was 
alfo  much  flattered  and  little  ferved.  Colonel  Goddard's 
propofals  being  very  inadequate  to  hi>  expectations,  he  was 
adviied  to  decline  accepting  them.  Hearing  that  his  dear 
"Mama"  had  b;:  en  gone  two  months  to  Snvoy,  Turin,  or 
Switzerland,  h»  determined  to  follow  her;  and,  on  the  road, 
fsnt  by  the  poft  a  paper  «f  fatirical  verfes,  to  the  old  avaricious 
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colonel,  the  only  fatire  that  he  ever  wrote.     At  Lyons  he 
vifited    Mademoifelle    du    Chatelet,  a    friend   of  Madam   de 
Warens ;     but   whether    that    lady    was    gone    to    Savoy    or 
Piedmont,  fhe  could  not  inform  him.     She  urged  him,  how- 
ever, to  ilay  at  Lyons  till  fhe   wrote  and  had  an  anfwcr,  an 
offer  which  he  accepted,  although  his  purfe   was  almoft  ex- 
haufted,,  and  he  was  often  red-ucecj  to   lie  in  the  ftreets,  yet 
without  concern  or  apprehenfion,  chaofmg  rather  to  pay  for 
bread   than    a   lodging.     At   length,  M.    Rolichon,  an    An- 
tonian,  accidentally  hearing  him  ling  in  the  flreet  a  cantata  of 
Batiflin,  employed  him  fome  days  in  copying  mufic,  fed  him 
well,  and    gave   him    a  crown,    winch,    he   owns,  he   little 
deferved,  his  tranfcripts  were  fo  incorrecl  and  faulty.     And, 
fcon  after,  he  heard  news  of  "  Mama,"  who  was  at  Cham- 
bery,  and   received   money  to  enable  him  to  join    her.     He 
found    her  conflant  and    affedlionate,  and  fhe    immediately 
introduced  him  to  the  Intendanr,   who  had  provided  him  the 
place  of  a   fecretary    to  the  commiflioners  appointed  by  the 
king  to  make  a  general  furvey  of  the  country,  a  place  which, 
though     not    very     lucrative,    afforded    him    an    honourable 
maintenance  for  the  fir  ft  time  in   his   life.     This   happened 
in  1732,  he  being  then  near  21.     He  lodged  with  "  Mama,5' 
in  whole  afFe&ion,  however,  he  had  a  formidable  rival  in  her 
ileward,  Claude  Anet ;  yet  they  all  lived  together  on  the  belt 
terms.     The  fucceeding  eight  or  nine  years,  viz.  till   1741, 
\vhen  he  fet  out.  for  Paris,  had  few  or  no  events.     His  tafle 
for  mufic  made  him  refign  his  employment  for  that  of  teaching 
that  fcience;  and   feveral  of  his   young  female  fcbolars   (all 
charming)    he  describes  and  introduces  to  his  readers.     Tq 
alienate  him   from  other   leducers,  at   length   his   *«  Mama" 
(he   fays)    propofed   to  him   being   his  miitrefs,  and  became 
fpt  yet  fadnefs  and  forrow  embittered  his  delights,  and,  from 
the  maternal  light  in   which  he  had  been  accuitomed  to  view 
this^pbuloibphical  lady,   who  finned,  lie  adds,   more  through 
error  tlifcn  from  paflion,  lie  deemed  himielf  inceftuous.     And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  fhe  had  a  hufband,  and  had  had 
many  other  gallants.     Such  is  his  "  good-hearted"    heroine, 
the  Aipalia  of  his  Socrates,  as  ruj  calls  her,  and  fuch  was  he. 
This  is  another  of  his    "  ConfeiTioiiG."     Thus    Madam  de 
Warens,   RoufTeau,  and  Anpr,   lived    together    in    the    molt 
per  felt  union,  till   a  plcurify  deprived  hiiii%of  the  latter,     in 
confequtnce  of  the  lois  of  tins  good  manager,  all  her  affairs 
weie     foon    in    the    utmoft    diloider,    though    John-James 
fucceeded  to  the  ftewardfhip,  and  though  he  pawned  his  own 
credi':  to  fupport  lieu.     J^etennjning  now    to  compofe,  and, 
for  rhac    purpofe,  fail   to   learn,   mufic,  he   applied,  for  that 
purpofs,  to  t^j    i  bbe  ]5knchard?  organifl  of  the  cathedral 
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•of  Befancon.  Bat,  juft  as  they  were  going  to  begin,  he 
heard  that  his  portmanteau,  with  all  his  cloaths,  was  feized  at 
Rouffes,  a  French  cuftom-houie  on  the  borders  of  Switzer- 
land, becaufe  he  had  accidentally,  in  a  new  waiftcoat- pocket, 

.  a  Janfenift  parody  of  the  firft  fcene  of  Racine's  "  Mithridates," 
of  which  he  had  not  read  ten  lines.  Th'is  Jofs  made  him 
return  to  Chambery,  totally  difappointed,  and  refolved,  in 
future,  to  attach  himfelf  foiely  to  "  Mama,"  who,  by- 
degrees,  reinflated  his  wardrobe.  And  fliil  continuing  to 
ftudy  Rameau,  he  fucceeded,  at  laft,  in  fome  compofitions, 
which  were  much  approved  by  good  judges,  and  thus  did  not 
lofe  his  fcholars.  FrDm  this  sera  he  dates  his  connection  with 
his  old  friend  GaufFecourt,  an  amiable  man,  lince  dead,  and 
M.  de  Cenzie,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  then  living.  The 
extravagance  of  his  miftreis,  in  fpite  of  al]  his  remonilrances, 
made  him  abfent  himfelf  from  her,  which  increafed  their 
expences,  but  at  the  fame  time  procured  him  many  refpedl;- 
able  friends,  whom  he  names.  His  uncle  Bernard  was  now 
.dead  in  Carolina,  whither  he  went  in  order  to  build  Charles- 
Town,  as  w'as  his  coulin,  in  :lie  fervice  of  the  king  of 
PruiTia.  His  health  at  this  time  viiibly,  but  unaccountably, 
declined.  "  The  fword  cut  the  fcabbard."  Beiides  his 
.diforderly  pafiioris,  his  illnefs  was  partly  occafioned  by  the 
fury  with  which  he  ftudied  cheis,  (hutting  himfelf  up,  for 
that  purpofe,  whole  days  and  nights,  till  he  looked  like  a 
corpfe,  and  partly  by  his  concern  and  anxiety  for  Madam  de 
Warens,  who,  by  her  maternal  care  and  attention,  faved  his 
life.  Being  ordered  by  her  to  drink  milk  in  the  country,  he 
prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him,  and,  about  the  end  of 
the  fummer  of  1736,  they  fettled  at  Charmettes,  near  the 
gate  of  Chambery,  but  folitary  and  retired,  in  a  houfe  whofe 
iituation  he  defcribes  with  rapture.  "  Moments  dear  and 

,  regretted."  However,  not  being  able  to  bear  milk,  having 
recourle  to  water,  which  almoft  killed  him,  and  leaving  off 
wine,  he  loft  his  appetite,  and  had  a  violent  nervous  affection, 
which,  at  the  end  of  fome  weeks,  left  him  with  a  beating 
of  his  arteries,  and  tingling  in  his  ears,  which  have  lafted 
irom  that  time  to  the  prefent,  30  years  after;  and,  rom 
being  a  good  lleeper,  he  became  ileeplefs,  and  conilantly 
Ihort-breathed.  '*  This  accident,  which  might  have  de- 
ilroyed  his  body,  only  deftroyed  his  paffions,  and  produced 
a  happy  effecl  on  his  foul."  "  Mama"  too,  he  fays,  was  re- 
ligions ;  yet,  though  ihe  believed  in  purgatory,  ihe  did  not 
believe  in  hell.  The  fummer  paiTed  am  id  ft  their  garden, 
their  pigeons,  their  cows,  &c.  ;  the  autumn  in  their  vintage 
and  their  fruit-gathering ;  and  in  the  winter  they;  returned, 
as  from  exile,  to  town.  Not  thinking  that  he  ihould  Jive 
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till  fpring,  he  did  not  flir  out,  nor  fee  v  any  one  but  Madam 
de  Warens  and  M.  Salomon,  their  phyfkian,  an  honeft  man, 
and  a  great  Cartefian,  whofe  converfation  was  better  than  all 
his  prefcriptions.  In  fhort,  John-James  ftudied  hard,  re- 
covered, went  abroad,  faw  all  his  acquaintance  again,  and, 
to  his  great  furprife  and  joy,  beheld  the  buds  of  the  fpring, 
and  went  with  his  miftrefs  again  to  Charmettes.  There, 
being  foon  fatigued  with  digging  in  the  garden,  he  divided 
his  time  between  the  pigeon-houfe  (To  taming  thofe  timid 
birds  as  to  induce  them  to  perch  on  his  arms  and  head),  bee- 
hives, and  books  of  fcience,  beginning  with  philofophy,  and 
proceeding  to  elementary  geometry,  Latin  (to  him,  who  had 
no  memory,  the  moil  difficult),  hiftory,  geography,  and 
aftfonomy.  One  night,  as  he  was  obferving  the  ftars  in  his 
garden,  with  a  planifphere,  a  candle  fecured  in  a  pail,  a  tele- 
fcope,  &c.  drefled  in  a  flapped  had,  and  a  wadded  pet-en-Fair 
of  "  Mama's,"  he  was  taken  by  fome  peafants  for  a  conjurer. 
In  future,  he  obferved  without  a  light,  and  confulted  his 
planifphere  at  home.  The  writings  of  Port-Royal  and  of 
the  Oratory  had  now  made  him  half  a  Janfenift.  But  his 
eonfeiTor  and  another  fefuit  let  his  mind  at  eafe,  and  he  had 
recourfe  to  feveral  ridiculous  expedients  to  know  whether  he 
was  in  a  flate  of  falvation.  In  the  mean  time,  their  rural 
felicity  continued,  and,  contrary  to  his  advice,  Madam  de 
Warens  became  by  degrees  a  great  farmer,  of  which  he 
forefaw  ruin  mull  be  the  confequence. . 

In  the  enfuiiiff  winter  he   received  fome  mufic  from  Italv. 

j 
and,  being  now  of  age,  it  was  agreed  that  he  ihouldgo  in  the 

fpring  to  Geneva,  to  demand  the  remains  of  his  mother's 
fortune.  He  went  accordingly,  and  his  father  came  alto  to 
Geneva,  undifturbed,  his  affair  being  now  buried  in  oblivion. 

No  difficulty  was   occafioned  by  our  author's  change  of  re- 
.  *  ^ 

Iigion;  his  brother's  death  not  being  legally  proved,  he  could 
not  claim  his  fhare,  and  therefore  readily  left  it  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  his  father,  who  enjoyed  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  At  length  he  received  his  money,  turned 
part  of  it  into  livres,  and  flew  with  the  reft  to  "  Mama,"  who 
received  it  without  affectation,  and  employed  moft  of  it  for 
his  ufe.  His  health,  however,  decayed  viiibly,  and  he  was 
again  horribly  opprefTed  with  the  vapours.  At  length  his 
j-efearches  into  anatomy  made  him  fufpedt  that  his  diforder 
was  a  polypus  in  the  heart.  Salomon  feemed  (truck  with  the 
fame  idea.  And  having  heard  that  M.  Fiz.es,  of  Montpellier, 
had  cured  fuch  a  polypus,  he  went  immediately  to  confult 
him,  afnfted  by  the  lupply  from  Geneva.  But  two  ladies, 
ivhom  he  met  at  Moirans,  efpecially  the  elder,  Mad.  N.  at 
cnce  baniihed  his  fever,  his  vapours,  his  polypus,  and  all 
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his  palpitations,  except  thofe  which  fhe  herfelf  had  excited, 
and  would  not  cure.  Without  knowing  a  word  of  Englilh, 
he  here  thought  proper  to  pafs  for  an  Englilhman  and  a 
Jacobite,  and  called  himfelf  Mr.  Dudding.  Leaving  the 
other  lady  at  Romans,  with  Madam  N.  and  an  old  fictc 
marquis,  he  travelled  flowlv  and  aereeablv  to  Saint  Marcellin, 
Valence,  Montelimar  (before  which  the  marquis  left  them), 
and  at  length,  after  having  agreed  to  pals  the  winter  together, 
thefe  lovers  (for  fuch  they  became)  parted  with  mutual  regret. 
Filled  with  the  ideas  of  Madam  N.  rv.d  her  daughter,  whom 
file  idolifcd,  he  mu fed  from  Pont  St.  Elprit  to  Remoulin,  He 
vifited  Pont-du-Gaid,  the  firft  work  of  the  Romans  that  he 
had  feen,  raid  the  Arena  of  Nimes,  a  work  ftill  more  mag- 
nificent ;  in  all  thefe  journey?  forgetting  that  he  was  ill  till 
he  arrived  at  Montpellier.  From  abundant  precaution  he 
boarded  with  an  Irilh  phvfichn,  named  Fitz-Moris,  and 
coni'nlted  M.  Fizcs,  as  Madam  N.  had  advifedhim.  Finding 
th.it  the  doctors  knew  nothing  of  his  diforder,  and  only 
endeavoured  to  amufe  him  and  make  him  u  fwallow  his  own 
money,"  he  l-ft  Moiitpcllier  at  the  end  of  November,  after 
fix  wre:  s  or  two  months  flay,  leaving  twelve  louis  there  for 
n  )  purpofe,  fave  for  a  conrle  of  anatomy,  juft  beg;m  under 
M.  Fi  z-Movis,  but  which  die  horrible  flench  of  diffected 
bodies  rendered  infupportabrfe.  Whether  he  ihould  return  to 
"  V!ania,"or  go  (as  he  had  promifed)  to  Madam  N.  was  now 
the  queftion.  Reafon,  however,  here  turned  the  (bale.  At 
Pont  St,  Efprir  he  burnt  his  direction,  and  took  the  road  to 
Chambery,  **  for  the  firft  time  in  his  life  indebted  to  his 
{Indies,  preferring  h'S  duty  to  pleafure,  and  deferving  his 
own  efteem."  At  his  return  to  Madam  de  Warens,  he 
found  his  place  lupplied  by  a  young  man  of  the  Pays  de- 
Vaud,"  named  Vintzenried,  a  journey-man  barber,  whom  he 
pai-vs  in  the  mo  ft  difgufting  colours.  This  name  not  being 
noble  enough,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  M.  de  Courtilles, 
by  which  tie  was  afterwards  known  at  Chambery,  and  in 
Maurienne,  where  he  married.  He  being  every  thing  in  the 
houfe,  and  Rouffcau  nothing,  all  his  pleafures  vaniihed  like 
a  dream,  and  at  length  he  determined  to  quit  this  abode,  once 
fo  dear,  to  which  his  "  Mama"  readily  confented.  And 
being  invited  to  educate  rhe  children  of  M.  de  Malby,  Grand 
Provoft  of  Lyons,  he  let  out  for  that  city,  without  regretting 
a  feparation  of  which  the  fole  idea  would  formerly  have  been 
painful  as  dea  h  to  them  both.  Unqualified  for  a  preceptor, 
both  by  temper  and  manners,  and  much  difgufled  with  his 
treatment  by  the  Provoft,  he  quitted  his  family  in  about  a 
year;  and,  fighing  for  Madam  de  Warens,  flew  once  more  to 
throw  himi'df  at  her  feet.  She  received  him  with  good- 
nature, 
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nature,  "but  he  could  not  recover  the  pafL  His  former 
happinefs,  he  found,  was  dead  for  ever.  He  continued 
there,  however,  Hill  foreseeing  her  approaching  ruin,  and 
the  feizure  of  her  penfion;  and,  to  retrieve  her  affairs,  forming 
caftlcs  in  the  air,  and  having  made  an  improvement  (as  he 
thought)  in  muh'cal  notes,  from  which  he  had  great  expecta- 
tions, he  fold  his  books,  and  fet  out  for  Paris,  to  communi- 
cate his  fcherae  to  the  Academy. 

44  Such  (he  concludes)  have  been  the  errors  and  the  faults 
of  my  youth.  1  have  given  a  hidory  of  them  with  a  fidelity 
with  which  my  heart  is  fatisfied.  If,  in  the  fcquel,  I  have 
honoured  my  mature  age  with  fome  virtues,  I  ihoukl  have 
told  them  as  frankly,  and  inch  was  my  defigu — But  1  mull 
ftop  here.  Time  may  undraw  the  curtain,  if  my  memoir 
reaches  poftcritv,  one  dav  or  oilier  it  will  perhaps  learn  what 
I  had  to  fay.  Therut  will  know  why  I  am  iilent." 

An  account  of  the  lait  moments  of  this  celebrated  man 
may  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  his  life.  He  rofe  in  perfect 
health,  to  all  appearance,  on  Thurfday  morning  at  five 
o'clock  (his  ufual  hour  in  fummer),  and  walked  \vhli  a  young 
pupiJ,  fon  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin,  lore!  of  Ermenonvillc 
in  France.  "About  fevcn  he  returned  to  his  houfe  alone,  and 
afked  his  wife  if  breakfaft  was  ready.  Finding  it  was  not, 
lie  told  her  he  would  go  for  fome  moments  into  the  wood, 
and  deiired  her  to  call  him  when  breakfaft  was  on  the  table. 
He  was  accordingly  called,  returned  home,  drank  a^difh  of 
coffee,  went  out  again,  and  came  back  a  few  minutes  after, 
About  eight,  his  wife  went  down  Hairs  to  pay  the  account 
of  a  fmith  ;  but  fcarcely  had  fhe  been  a  moment  below,  when 
fhe  heard  him  complain.  She  returned  immediately,  and 
found  him  fitting  on  a  chair,  with  a  ghaflly  countenance,  his 
hesd  reclining  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  fu  (rained  by  a  defk. 
*"  What  is  the  matter,  'my  dear  friend/'  faid  Ihe,  "  are  you 
indifpofed  ?"'  "  I  feel,"  anfwered  he,  "  a  painful  anxiety, 
ancl  the  keen  pains  of  a  coiic  '  Upon  this  Mrs.  RouiTeau 
ieit  the  room,  as  it  (he  intended  to  look  for  iomething,  and 
lent  to  the  caftle  an  account  of  her  hufband's  illn-efs.  The 
Mardiionefs,  on  this  alarming  news,  ran  wuh  the  utmoft 
expeuiticn  to  the  cottage  of  the  philofopher  ;  and,  that  Ihe 
might  not  alarm  him,  liie  faid  Ihe  came  to  enquire  whether 
the  rrrafic  that  had  been  performed  during  the  night  in  the 
open  air  before  flit  caftle,  had  not  diibirbed  him  and  Mrs. 
Roiifieau. — The  philosopher  replied,  with  the  utmoft  .tran- 
quillity of  tone  and  aipecl,  tk  Madam,  I  know  very  well 
that  it  is  not  any  thing  relative  to  mufic  that  brings  you 
here  : — I  am  very  ieniibie  of  your  goodneis  : — but  1  am  much 
out pf  order,  and  i  beg  it  as  a  favour  that  you  will  leave  me 
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s  Tone  with  my  wife,  to  whom  I  have  a  great  many  things 
to  lay  an  thU  inftant."  Madam-  de  Girarclin  immediately 
withdrew.  Upon  this,  Rouffeau  deiired  his  wife-  to  mut  the 
door,  to  lock  it  on  the  infide,  and  to  come  and  fit  by  him. 
t;  I  (hall  do  fo,  my  dear  friend,"  laid  ihe  ;  "  I  am  now  fitting 
befide  yon — how  do  you  find  yourfelfr" 

Ron'fiTeau.  "  L  grow  v/orfe — I  feel  a  chilly  cold — a  fhivering 
ever  niv  whole  bodv — uive  me  vour  hands,  and  fee  it  you 

.  J 

can  \varm  me— Ah  \ — that  gentle  warmth  is  pleating — but 
the  pains  of"  the  colic  return — they  are  very  keen." 

Mr??.  Rondeau.  "  Do  not  you  think,  my  dear  friend, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  take  (bine  remedy  to  remove  thefe 
pains  f 

RouiFeau.  "  My  dear — be  fo  good  as  to  open  the 
windows,  that  I  may  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  once  more 
the  verdure  of  that  field — how  beautiful  it  is  !  how  pure  the 
air  !  how  ferene  the  iky! — What  grandeur  and  magnificence 
in  the  afpcft  of  nature  !'" 

Mrs.  Rouileau.  "  But,  my  good  friend,  why  do  thefe 
obje&s  afTecr  you  fo  particularly  at  prefentr" 

Rouifeau.  "  My  dear— It  was  always  my  earn  eft  defirc 
that  it  would  pleafe  God  to  take  me  out  of  the  world  before 
you — my  prayer  has  been  heard — and  my  with  will  foon 
have  its  accomplishment. — Look  at  that  fun,  wliofe  fmiiin^ 
sifpect  fet'ins  to  call  me  hence  ! — There  is  my  God — God. 
him  (elf — who  opens  to  me  the  boibm  of  his  paternal 
goodnefs,  and  invites  me  to  talle  and  enjoy,  at  iaft,  that 
eternal  and  unalterable  tranquillity,  which  I  have  fo  long 
and  fo  ardeivlv  panted  after. — My  dear  fpoufe — do  not  weep — 
vou  have  always  defied  to  fee  me  happy.  1  a>ti  now  going 
to  be  truiv  io  ! — Do  not  leave  me:  [  will  have  none  but 
you  to  remain  with  me— you,  alone,  fhall  cSofe  my  eyes," 

Mrs.  RouHsau.  "  My  dear — my  good  friend — banifh 
thofe  apprehenfions — and  let  me  give  you  fomething — 
I  hope  that  this  indiipofirion  will  not  be  of  a  long  coi*- 
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Roufleau.  "  I  feel  in  my  bread  fomething  like  {harp  pins, 
which  occafions  violent  pains — My  dear — if  I  have  ever  given 
you  any  une.dinefs  and  trouble,  or  expofed  you,  by  our 
conjugal  union,  to  misfortunes,  which  you  would  othervvife 
have  avoided,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

Mrs.  RourFeau.  "'  Alas  !  my  dear  friend,  it  is  rather  my 
duty  to  afk  your  pardon  for  any  uneafy  moments  you  may 
have  fuffered  on  my  account,  or  through  mv  means." 

Roufleau.  "  Ah  !  my  dear,  how  happy  a  thing  is  it  to 
die,  when  one  has  no  reafon  for  remorfe  or  felf-reproach  ! — • 
Eternal  Being !  the  fcnil  that  I  ai-n  now  going  to  give  the* 
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back,  is  as  pure,  at  this  moment,  as  it  was  when  it  proceeded 
from  thee  : — render  it  partaker  of  thy  felicity  ! — My  dear — • 
I  have  found  in  the  marquis  of  Givardin  and  his  ladv  the 
marks  of  even  parental  ifendernefs  and  affection  : — tell  them 
that  I  revere  their  virtues,  and  that  1  thank  them,  with  my 
dying  breath,  for  all  the  proofs  I  have  received  of  their  good- 
nefs  and  friendlhip  : — I  delire  that  you  may  have  my  boclv 
opened  immediately  after  my  death,  and  that  you  will  order 
an  exact:  account  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  flate  of  its  various 
parts : — tell  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  Girarclin,  that  I  hone 
they  will  allow  me  to  be  buried  in  their  gardens,  in  any  part 
of  them  that  they  may  think  proper." 

Mrs.  Roufleau.  "  How  you  afflict  me — my  dear  friend  ! 
I  intreat  you,  by  the  tender  attachment  you  have  always  pro- 
feffed  for  me,  to  take  fomething." 

Roufleau.  "  I  iliall — fmce  yon  delire  it — Ah  !  I  feel  in 
my  head  a  ilrange  motion  ! — a  blow  which — I  am  tormented 
•with  pains — Being  of  Beings  !  God  !  (here  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  with  his  Cjes  railed  to  heaven) — 
my  dear  fpoufe!  let  me  embrace  you! — help  me  to  walk  a 
little." 

Here  his  extreme  weakneis  prevented  his  walking  without 
help;  and   Mrs.   Rouficau  being  unable  to   fupport  him,  he 
fell  gently  on   the   floor,  where,   after  having    remained   for 
fome  time  motioniefs,  he  fent  forth  a  deep  iigh,  and  expired. 
Four  and  twenty  hours  after  his  deceafe,  his  body  was  opened, 
in    prefence    of  a   competent   number  of  whnclTes;  and  an 
Inqueft  being  held  by  the  proper  officers,  the  iurgeons  declared 
upon  oath,  that   all   the  parts  of  the   body  were  found,  and 
that   a  ferous  apoplexy,  of  which  palpable    marks  appeared 
in  the  brain,  was   the  caufe  of  his  death-     The  Marquis  ce 
Girardin  ordered    trie  body  to   be    embalmed  ;  after  which  it 
was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  oak,  lined  with  lerxl,  and  was  buried  in 
the  ifle  of  Poplars,  which  is  now   called  Elylium.     The  fpot 
is  charming,  and  looks  like  an  enchanted  region  :  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  fifty   feet   in   length,  and   thirty-five  in  breadth. 
The  water  which  furrounds  it  flows  in  a  iilent  ftream,  and 
the  wind  feems  unwilling  to  ruffle  its  furface,  or  to  augment 
its  motion,  which  is  almoft  imperceptible.     The  fmall  lake, 
that  is  formed  by  this  gentle  current,  is  fur  rounded  by  hillocks, 
which  ieparate  it  from  the  other  parts  of  nature,  and  fhed  on 
this  retreat  a  myfterious  kind  of  iilence,  that  difFufes  through 
the  mind    of  the  fpcctator  a  melancholy   propcniity  of  the 
humane  kind.     Thefe   hillocks  arc  covered  with  trees,  and 
are  terminated  at   the  margin  of  the  lake  by  folitary  paths, 
which  are  now   and  will  be  long  frequented  by  fentimentai 
vifitors,  calling  a  penlive  look  towards  Elyiium. 

We 
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We  (hall  clifmifs  this  extraordinary  character  by  obferving, 
that  in  his  "  Confeffions"  all  the  difguifes  with  which  pride, 
hypocrify,  felf-love,  and  fhame,  had  wound  round  the  human 
heart,  are  removed,  and  all  its  fecret  recefTes  are  laid  open  to 
the  eye.  What  a  ftrange  mixture  was  this  John- James  of 
good  and  evil,  of  fublimity  and  littlenefs,  of  penetration  and 
fimplicity  !  How  happily  did  his  days  pafs  when  he  was  a 
iiranger  to  fame  and  honour!  But  when  his  works  had 
drawn  thofe  ideal  bjeflings  towards  him,  into  what  a  depth 
of  mifery  do  we  behold  him  plunged!  The  moft  eager  and 
unfuccefsful  candidate  for  literary  reputation  would  not 
exchange  his  defeat  for  fuch  a  dangerous  and  painful 
triumph. 

The  greater  part  of  his  works  have  been  tranflated  into 
Englilh  ;  amongft  thele  the  moil  important  are  his  **  Eloife," 
and  his  "  Emilius." 

ROUSSEAU  (JAMES),  a  diftinguifhed  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  His  firft  fludies  were  under  the 
direction  of  Swanefelt,  but  he  afterwards  vifited  Italy,  and 
accomplithed  himfelf  in  architecture,  perfpective,  and  land- 
fcape.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  immediately  obtained 
eminence,  and  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  was  truly  accom- 
plilhed in  painting  edifices  from  his  minute  attention  to  the 
principles  of  architecture.  After  being  patronized  by  Louis 
XIV.  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account 
of  his  religion,  being  a  drift  proteitant.  Rouileau  afterwards 
vifited  Holland,  whence  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the 
duke  of  Montague,  to  exert  his  talents  on  the  magnificent 
palace  at  Bloomfbury,  now  the  Britiih  .Mufeiim.  Here  he 
painted  a  great  deal;  and  many  of  his  works  aifo  are  to  be  feeu 
at  Hampton-Court.  His  genius  was  undoubtedly  very  great; 
and  his  colours  clear,  bright,  and  durable.  He  died  in  this 
century,  in  the  year  1093. 

ROWE  (NICOLAS),  a  good  Englifli  poet,  was  the  foa 
of  John  Rowe,  efq.  fergeant  at  law,  and  born  at  Little  Berk- 
ford  in  Bedfordfhire  1673.  ^*s  educ$ri.qn  was  begun  at  a 
grammar-fchool  in  Highgate  ;  whence  he  was  foon  removed 
to  Wefhniniler,  where  he  acquired  great  perfection  in  claflkal 
literature,  under  Dr.  Buiby.  To  his  fkill  in  Greek  and  Latin 
he  is  laid  to  have  added  ibme  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  but 
poetry  was  his  early  bent  and  darling  ftudy.  His  father,  cie- 
iigning  him  for  his  own  profeffion,  took  him  from  tlut 
fcbool,  when  he  was  about  lixteen  ;  and  entered  him  .a  {In- 
dent in  the  Middle  Temple.  Being  capable  of  attaining  any 
branch  of  knowiege,  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  lay/.; 
and  would  doubtleis  have  figured  in  that  profeiilon,  if  the  love 
of  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  had  not  flop.- 
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ped  him.  When  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he  wrote  his  firfc 
tragedy,  called  "The  Ambitious  Step-Mother;"  and  this, 
meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  made  him  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  riling  by  the  law.  Afterwards  he  wrote  thefe  fol- 
lowing tragedies  :  "  Tamerlane,"  The  Fair  Penitent," 
"  Ulyfles,"  "  The  Royal  Convert,"  "  Jane  Shore,"  "  Lady 
"  fane  Grey  ;f*  and  a  comedy  called  "  1  he  Biter  '  He  wrote 
alfo  feveral  poems  upon  different  fubjects,  which  have  been 
publimed  under  the  title  of  "  Mifcellaneous  Works,"  in  one 
volume  :  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  beconfidered  (Dr.  Johnfon  obferves)  in 
the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  tranflator.  In  his  attempt  at 
comedy  he  failed  fc  ignominioufly,  that  his  "  Biter"  is  not  in- 
ferted  in  his  works  ;  and  his  occafional  poems  and  {hortcom- 
pofilions  are  rarely  worthy  of  either  praife  or  cenfure  ;  for  they 
feein  the  cafual  fports  of  a  mind  letking  rather  to  amufe  its 
leilure  than  to  exercife  its  powers.  In  the  conftruction  of  his- 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art ;  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver  of  the 
unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as  his  convenience 
requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  critic  from  whom  thefe  obiervations  are  borrowed)  any 
violation  of  nature,  if  the  change  be  made  between  the  acts ; 
for  it  is  no  !efs  eafv  for  the  fpectator  to  fuppofe  hitnfelfat 
Athens  in  fin:  lecond  act.,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  firft;  but  to 
change  the  hjene  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of  an  aft, 
is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,,  iince  an  a 61  is  fo  much  of  the 
bufinels  as  is  tranfacted  without  interruption.  Rowe,  by  this 
licence,  eaiily  extricates  himfeH from  difficulties ;  as  in  lady 
Jane  Gray,  when  we  have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful 
pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine 
or  poet  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced  lome 
prophetic  rhimes.  than — pafs  and  be  gone — the  fcene  doles, 
and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the  ftage.  I 
know  not  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  fearcli  into  nature,  any  accurate  difcriminations 
of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  difplay  of  paffion  in  its  progrefs ; 
all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereil  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  "  Jane  Shore,"  \vho  is  always 
feen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  nolle, 
with  noretemblance  torealforrow  or  to  natural  madnefs. 

Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  reafon- 
ableneis  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his  fcenes,  from  the  elegance 
of  his  diction,  and  the  fuavity  of  his  verfe.  He  feldom  moves 
cither  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  fentiments  ;  he 
feldom  pierces  the  breaft,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and 
often  improves  the  underitanding.  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
§hakfpeare3  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays ;  to 
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which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life.  But 
the  moft  confiderable  of  Mr.  Rowe's  performances  was  a 
tranilation  of  "  Liican's  Pharfalia,"  which  he  juft  lived  to 
finim,  but  not  to  publim  ;  for,  it  did  not  appear  in  print  till 
1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  arid  books  did  not  make  him 

•unfit  for  bufinefs  ;  for,  nobody  applied  clofer  to  it  when  occa- 

iion  required.     The  duke  of  Queenfbury,  when  fecretary  of 

{late,  made  him  fecretary  of  public  affairs.     After  the  duke's 

death,    all    avenues   were  flopped   to    his    preferment;     and, 

during  the  reft  of  queen   Anne's  reign,  he   pafTed   his  time 

with  the  Mufes  and  his  books.     A  {lory  indeed  is  told  of  him, 

which  (hews  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance  with  minifters. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  lord-trea- 

furer  Oxford,  who  aiked  him,  "if  he  underftood  Spanifh well?' 

He  anfwered,   "  No:"  but,  thinking  that  his  lordlhip  might 

intend  to  fend  him  into  Spain  on  fome  honourable  commiflion* 

he   prefently   added,   "  that   he  did    not  doubt  but    he   could 

fhortly  be  able  both  to  underftand  and  to  fpcak  it."     The  earl 

approving  what  he  faid,   Rovve  took  his  leave  ;    and,   retiring  a 

few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,   waited  again  on  the  earl  to 

acquaint  him  with  it.     His  lordfhip  aiking  him,   "  if  he  was 

fure  he  unclerflood  it  thoroughly  ;"  and  Rovve  affirming  that 

he  did,   "  How    happy    are   you,   Mr.  Rowe,"  faid  the  earl, 

"  that  you  can  have  the  pleafure  of  reading  and  underflanding 

the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  !"     On  the  accef- 

{ion  of  George  I,   he  was  made  poet  iaureat,  and  one  of  the 

land-furveyors  of  the  cuftoms   in  the  port  of  London.     The 

prince  of  Wales  conferred  on  him  theclerkfhip  of  his  council; 

and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary  for  the 

prefentations.     He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  promotions  long  ;  for 

he  died  Dec.  6,    1718,  in  his  45th  year. 

Mr.  Rovve  was  twice  married,  had  a  fon  by  his  firft  wife, 
and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  a  handiome,  genteel 
man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his  perfon.  He  Iiv-d 
beloved,  and  at  his  death  had  the  honour  to  be  lamented  by- 
Mr.  Pope,  in  an  epitaph  which  is  printed  in  Pope's  works, 
although  it  was  not  affixed  on  Mr.  Rowe's  monument,  ia 
Weftminfter-abbey,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  Poets  comer, 
R  O  W  E  (ELIZABETH),  an  Engliih  lady,  famous  for  her 
fine  parts  and  writings  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr  Walter  Singer,  a  diflenting  minifter  ;  and  born  at  Jlchef- 
ter  in  Somerfetfhire,  Sept.  u,  1674.  Her  father  was  poiTefT- 
ed  of  a  competent  eftate  near  Frome  in  that  county,  and  lived 
thereabouts  ;  but?  being  irtipriforied  at  Ilchefler  for  nonconfor- 
mity, married  a  wife,  and  fettled  in  that  town.  The  daugh- 
ter gave  early  fyaiotoms  of  fine  parts;  and,  as  her  ilrongeft 
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bent  was  to  poetry,  me  began  to  write  verfes  at  twelve  yearn 
of  age.  She  was  alfo  fond  of  the  fifter-arts,  mufic  and  paint- 
ing ;  and  her  father  was  at  the  ex  pence  of  a  mafter,  to  inftrudt 
tier  in  the  latter.  She  was  a  warm  devotee,  fo  as  to  border  on 
what  fome  might  call  enthufiafm  ;  and  this  habit,  which  grew 
naturally  from  conftitution,  was  alfo  powerfully  confirmed  by 
education  and  example.  She  was  early  acquainted  with  the 
pious  bifhop  Ken  ;  and,  at  his  requeil,  wrote  her  paraphrafe 
on  the  38th  chapter  of  Job.  In  1696,  the  aad  of  her  age,  a 
collection  of  her  poems  was  publifhed :  they  were  intituled, 
*'  Poems  on  feveral  Occafions,  by  Philomela." 

She  underftood  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  well  j  for 
which,  however,  fhe  had  no  other  tutor  than  the  hon.  Mr. 
Thynne,  fon  to  lord  Weymouth,  who  kindly  took  upon  him 
the  taik  of  teaching  her.  Her  mining  merit,  and  the  charms 
of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  procured  her  many  admirers ; 
and,  among  other?,  it  isfaid  that  Prior  the  poet  made  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  her.  There  was  certainly  much  of  friendship,  if 
not  of  love,  between  them  ;  and  Prior's  anfwer  to  Mrs.  Rowe's, 
then  Mrs.  Singer's,  paftoral  on  thofe  fubjects,  gives  room  to 
fufpedl  that  there  was  fomething  more  than  friendmip  on  his 
fide.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of 
uncommon  parts  and  learning,  and  alfo  of  fome  talents  for 
poetry,  was  the  perfon  whom  Heaven  had  defigned  for  her  ; 
for  this  gentleman,  beingat  Bath  in.  1709,  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Singer,  who  lived  in  retirement  near  it,  and  com- 
mencing an  amour  married  her  the  year  after.  It  mult  needs 
be  imagined,  that  this  was  a  moil  happy  couple  ;  for,  fome 
considerable  time  after  his  marriage,  he  wrote  to  her  under  the 
name  of  Delia  a  very  tender  ode,  full  of  the  warmeft  fenti- 
ments  of  connubial  friendfhip  and  affection.  But,  as  whatever 
is  exquifite  cannot  by  the  provifion  of  nature  bs  Jailing,  fo  it 
happened  here  ;  for,  this  worthy  gentleman  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  in  May  1715,  aged  28  years,  after  having  fcarcely  en- 
joyed himfelf  five  with  his  amiable  confort.  The  elegy  Mrs. 
Rowe  compofed  upon  his  death  is  one  of  her  bell  poems. 

It  was  only  out  of  a  regard  to  Mr.  Rowe,  that  ihe  had 
hitherto  endured  London  in  the  winter-feafon,  her  prevailing 
paflion  leading  her  to  folitude  ;  upon  his  ckceafe,  therefore, 
ihe  retired  to  Frome,  where  her  fubllanee  chiefly  lay,  and 
from  which  Ihe  flirred  afterwards  as  feldora  as  Ihe  could.  In 
this  recefs,  fhe  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  her  works.  Her 
"  Friendfhip  in  Death,  in  twenty  letters  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,"  was  publilhed  in  1728  ;  and  her  "  Letters  Moral  and 
Entertaining"  were  printed,  the  firfl  part  in  1729,  the  fecoud 
in  1731,  and  the  third  in  1733,  ^v0'  The  defign  of  thefe,  as 
well  as  of  "  Friendlhip  in  Death,"  is,  by  fictitious  examples 
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of  the  moil  generous  benevolence  arid  heroic  virtue,  to  inflame 
the  reader  to  the  practice  of  every  thing  which  can  ennoble 
human  nature,  and  benefit  the  world.  Tn  1736,  file  publifhed, 
*4  The  Hiftory  of  Jofeph  :"  a  poem,  which  fhe  had  written  in 
her  younger  yers.  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication; 
for  fhe  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppofed,  Feb.  20,  1736-7, 
In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of  her  friends, 
which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  immediately  after  her 
deceafe.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeably  to  her  requeft, 
revifed  and  publifhed  her  devotions  in  1737,  under  the  title 
'of  "  Devout  Exercifes  of  the  heart  in  Meditation  and  Soli- 
loquy, Praife  and  Prayer;"  and,  in  1739,  her  "  Mifceilaneous 
Works  in  profe  and  verfe"  were  publifhed  in  2  vols.  8vcs 
with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed; 

As  to  her  perfon,  although  me  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  fhe 
poiTefTed  a  large  mare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a 
moderate  feature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour,  her  eyes  of  a 
darkifh  grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  com- 
pleftion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufli  glowed  in  her 
cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully,  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
fweet  and  harmonious ;  and  me  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  afpect, 
which  infpired  love,  yet  not  without  forne  mixture  of  that 
awe  and  veneration  which  diilinguimed  fenfe  and  virtue,  ap- 
parent in  the  countenance,  are  wont  to  create* 

ROWE  (JOHN),  M.  A.  He  was  bom  at  Crediton  in 
Devonlhire,  where  his  father  was  miniiier,  and  educated  at 
New-Inn  Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  rjaftoral  office  at  Witney  in  Oxfordihire. 
While  he  was  at  Witney  a  circumftance  took  place  which 
contributed  in  a  great  meafufe  to  eftablifh  his  popularity. 
Some  players  happening  to  exhibit  in  the  town,  the  room  in 
which  they  were  performing  gave  way,  and  feveral  perfbns  were 
killed.  Some  of  thefe  unhappy  perfon s  had  been  remarkable 
for  their  profanity,  which  induced  Mr,  Rowe  to  print  three 
fermons  upon  the  awful  occafion,  putting  them  in  mind  of  the 
dreadful  danger  they  were  in.  From  Witney  he  removed  to 
Tiverton  in  D^vonfhire,  where  he  was  much  eiteemed;  and, 
in  1654,  fettled  as  preacher  in  Weitminlter-abbey/ where  he 
continued  till  he  was  ejected  1662.  He  died  Oct.  12,  1677, 
snd  was  interred  in  Bunhill-fields.  He  left  feveral  practical 
treatifeSj  particularly,  30  fermons  on  "  The  Love  of  Chrift," 
which  are"in  °reat  eileem. 

^j 

ROWLEY,  a  monk,  faid  to  have  flourifhed  in  the  i^th 
century  at  Briilol,  and  to  have  been  both  an  elegant  and  volu- 
minous writer.  His  name  is  introduced  here  oil  account 
of  the  difputes  to  which  his  fuppofed  poems  gave  rife  in  the 
literary  world,  on  which  fee  the  article  CHATTERTON. 
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ROWLEY  (WILLIAM),  a  dramatic  writer  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfiry  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  connected  intimately  with  all  the  men  of  wit 
and  genius  who  fiourilhed  in  his  time.  He  is  fpoken  of  in 
terms  of  great  commendation  hy  Wood ;  he  amfted  the  prin- 
cipal dramatic  writers  of  his  day,  and  has  left  five  plays  of 
his  own  writing.  In  one  of  thefe  compofitions  he  was  ailifted 
by  Shakfpeare ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  beloved  by 
Jonfon  and  Fletcher.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

ROWLEY  (SAMUEL),  another  dramatic  writer,  who 
fiourifhed  about  the  fame  time  with  William  Rowley  afore* 
faid.  He  was  the  author  of  two  hifiorical  plays  ;  but  he  en- 
joyed no  great  celebrity,  and  his  works  are  only  known  to 
thofe  who  collect  indifcriminately  dramatic  productions. 

ROWNING  (JoHN),  M.  A.  fellow  of  Magdalen-college, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Anderby  in  Lincoln- 
ihire,  in  the  gift  of  that  fociety,  was  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
mathematician,  and  philofopher.  In  1738,  he  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  octavo,  **  A  Compendious  Syflem  of  Natural 
Philofophy."  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  with  additions 
in  1745.  He  was  a  conftant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Spalding  fociety.  His  only  daughter  and  executrix  married 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Spalding,  efq.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Carev-flreet  near  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  at  the  end  of  No- 

j  * 

vernber  1771,  aged  72.  In  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle  of 
January  u,  1772,"  was  an  epitaph  by  J.  M.  [Jofeph  Mills], 
dated  from  Cowbit,  where  he  fucceeded  his  uncle  Mr.  Ray, 
faid  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  Underneath  this  ftone  is  laid 

"  Rowning's  philofophic  head, 

<<:  Who,  when  alive,-  did  ever  pleafe 

"  By  friendly  mirth  and  focial  eafe." 

Mr.  Rowning  was  an  ingenious  but  not  well-looking  man, 
tall,  Hooping  in  the  moulders,  and  of  a  fallow  down-looking 
countenance.  He  had  a  brother,  a  great  mechanic  and  famous 
watch-maker,  at  Newmarket. 

ROYSE  (Dr.  GEORGE),  an  Englifh  divine,  author  of 
fome  valuable  fermons,  was  born,  at  Martpck  in  Somerfet- 
Ihire,  about  the  year  1655,  and  admitted  a  femi-commoner 
of  St.  Edmond's  Hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  April 
1671,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  arts,  March  i, 
1674-5,  and  was  ibon  after  elected  fellow  of  Oriel-college. 
Upon  his  taking  the  degree  of  mailer,  May  I2th,  1678,110 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain,  firft  to  Richard 
lord  Wenman  in  Oxfordshire,  then  to  George  earl  of  Berkeley, 
and  afterwards  to  king  William,  whom  he  attended  in  thai- 
capacity 
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capacity  to  Ireland  in  June  1690,  having  been  created  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  on  the  22d  of  May  that  year.  After 
his  return  from  Ireland,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  archbifhop 
Tiilotfon,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington  in  Ox- 
fordihire,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Maurice,  chap- 
lain to  his  predeceflbr ;  and,  on  the  id  of  December  following, 
Dr  Rovfe  was  elected  provoil  of  Oriel-college,  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  Robert  Say,  deceafed.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  deanry  of  Briftol,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Lever, 
being  inftalled  in  it  on  the  i-Oth  of  March,  1693-4,  and  died  in 
April,  1708. 

ROYSE  (JoB),  M.  A.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  in  or  near  London, 
becaufe  he  was  a  popular  preacher  in  the  city  during  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwel.  He  had  his  education  in  Pembroke- 
college,  Cambridge,  but  never  obtained,  or  at  leaft  never  ac- 
cepted, of  any  church  living,  for  he  preached  occafionally  to 
fuch  congregations  as  were  pleafed  to  invite  him.  He  was 
ejected  1662,  and  died  the  year  following.  He  was  much 
efteemed,  and  wrote  a  treatife  intituled  "  The  Spirit's  Touch- 
flone." 

RUBENS  (Sir  PETER  PAUL),  the  prince  of  the  Flemifh 
painters,  was  born  in  1577,   at  Cologne;  whither  his  father 
John  Rubens,  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Antwerp,  had  been 
driven  by  the  civil  wars.     The  finenefs  of  his  parts,  and  the 
care  that  was  taken   in  his  education,   made  every  thing  eafy 
to  him  :   but  he  had  not  relolved  upon  any  profeilion  when 
his  father  died  ;  and  the  troubles  in   the  Nethei lands  abating, 
his  family  returned  to  Antwerp.     He   continued   his  ftudies 
there  in  the  belles   lettres,  and  at   his  leifu re-hours  diverted 
himlelf  with  defigning.     His  mother,   perceiving  in  him  an. 
inclination  to  this  art,  permitted  him  to  place  himfelf  under 
Adam  van   Moort  firft,  and  Otho  Venius  after ;   both  which 
mailers   he  prefently  equalled.     He   only  wanted  to   improve 
his  talent  by  travelling,  and  for  this  purpofe   went  to  Venice, 
where,  in  the  fchool  of  Titian,  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  colouring.     Afterwards  he  went  to  Mantua, 
and  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano  ;   and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  with  the  fame  care  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  antique,  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and   every 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  finifh  him   in   his  art.     What 
was  agreeable  to   his  gout,  he  made  his  own,  either  by  copy- 
ing, or  making  reflections  upon  it ;  and  he  generally  accom- 
panied thofe  reflection's   with    dengns,   drawn    with   a   light 
ilroke  of  his  pen. 

He  had  been  fcven  years   in  Italy,  when,  receiving  advice 
that  his  mother  was  ill,  he  took  poit,  and  returned  to  Ant- 
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\verp :  but  fhe  died  before  bis  arrival.  Soon  after,  he  married ; 
but,  lofing  bis  wife  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  left  Antwerp 
for  fome  time,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  forrow  by  a 
journey  to  Holland,  where  he  viiited  Hurtort  at  Utrecht,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  value.  He  married  a  fecond  wife,  who 
was  a  prodigious  beauty,  and  helped  him  very  much  in  the 
figures  of  his  women..  His  reputation  being  now  fpread  all 
over  Europe,  queeji  Mary  of  Medicis,  wife  of  Henrv  IV.  of 
France,  invited  him  to  Paris;  whither  he  went,  and  painted 
the  Luxemburg  galleries.  Here  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  fo  taken  with  bis  folid 
and  penetrating  parts,  as  well  as  {kill  in  his  proferTion,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  infanta  Ifabclla,  who 
fent  him  her  ambaiTador  into  England,  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Charles  I.  in  1630.  He  concluded  the  treaty,  and 
painted  the  banqueting-houfe ;  for  which  laft  affair  the  king 
paid  him  a  large  fum  of  money,  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
merit,  knighted  him.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham;  and  he  fold  the  duke  as  many  pictures, 
flatues,  medals,  and  antiques,  as  came  to  1 0,006 J.  He  re- 
turned to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently  rewarded  by 
Philip  IV.  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  him.  Going  foon, 
after  to  Flanders,  he  had  the  poll  of  fecretary  of  ftate  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  but  did  not  leave  off  his  profeflion.  He  died 
in  1640,  leaving  vail  riches  behind  him  to  his  children;  of 
whom  Albert,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  him  in  the  oSce  of  'fecre- 
tary of  ftate  in  Flanders* 

The  genius  of  this  painter  was  lively,  free,  noble,  and 
univerfal.  His  gufto  of  ddign  favors  fomewhat  more  of  the 
Fleming  than  of  the  beauty  of  the  Antique,  becaufe  he 
Hayed  not  long  in  Rome;  and,  though  connoiffeurs  obferve 
in  all  his  paintings  fomewhat  great  and  noble,  yet  it  is  con- 
feffed,  that,  generally  fpeakjng,  he  deiignecj  not  correctly. 
For  all  the  other  parts  of  painting,  he  was  as  abfolute  a 
m after  of  them,  and  pofleiTed  them  all  as  thoroughly,  as  any 
of  his  prcdeceilbrs  in  that  noble  art.  In  iliort,  he  may  be 
considered  as  a  rare  accomplished  genius,  fent  from  heaven  to. 
infrruct  mankind  in  the  art  of  painting.  This  is  the  judge- 
ment of  Du  Frefnoy  upon  him.  But,  befides  his  talent  in 
painting,  and  his  admirable  {kill  in  architecture,  which  dif- 
p'ays  itielf  in  the  feveral  churches  and  palaces  built  after  his 
defigns  at  Genoa,  he  was  a  perfo.n  pofTelTed  of  all  the  orna- 
ments and  advantages  that  can  render  a  man  valuable ;  was 
tmiverfally  learned,  fpoke  feveral  languages  perfectly,  was 
well  read  in  hiftory,  and  withal  an  excellent  ftatefman.  His 
pfual  abode  was  at  Antwerp ;  where  he  built  a  fpacious 
apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  for  a  noble 
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collection  of  pictures,  which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy,  and 
fome  of  which,  as  we  have  obferved,  he  fold  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  lived  in  the  higheft  efteem,  reputation,  and 
grandeur  imaginable  ;  was  as  great  a  patron  as  mailer  of  his 
art ;  and  fo  much  admired  all  over  Europe  for  his  many  fin- 
gular  endowments,  that  no  ffcranger  of  any  quality  could  pafs 
through  the  Low-Countries  without  feeing  a  man  of  whom 
they  had  heard  fo  much. 

His  fchool  was  full  of  admirable  difciples,  among  whom 
Van  Dyck  was  he  who  bell  comprehended  all  the  rules  and 
general'  maxims  of  his  matter,  and  who  has  even  excelled 
him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his  cabinet-pieces  ; 
but  his  gufto  in  the  defigning  part  was  nothing  better  than 
that  of  Rubens. 

RUE  (CHARLES  DE  LA),  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  anc^  ^red  among  the  Jefuits.  He 
diftinguimed  himfelf  early  by  fine  parts  and  fkill  in  polite  lite- 
rature ;  and  a  Latin  poem,  which  he  compofed  in  1667  upon 
the  conquefts  of  Lewis  XIV,  was  thought  fo  excellent,  that 
Peter  Corneil! e  tranflated  it  into  French,  and  prefented  it  to 
the  king ;  apologizing,  at  the  fame  time,  for  not  being  able  to 
convey  to  his  majelty  the  beauties  of  the  original.  Thus  de 
la  Rue  was  introduced  Jo  the  knowledge  of  the  public  with 
great  eclat ;  and  the  king  mewed  him  lingular  refpect  ever 
after.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  the  editions 
of  the  claffics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin ;  and  Virgil  was 
allotted  to  him,  which  he  published  with  good  notes,  and  an 
exact  life  of  the  author,  in  1675,  410.  He  publifhed  panegy- 
rics, funeral  orations,  and  fermons,  which  fbew  him  to  have 
been  a  very  great  orator:  his  mafler-pkce  is  a  funeral  oration 
for  the  prince  of  Luxembourg.  There  are  alfo  tragedies  of 
his  writing  in  Latin  and  French,  which  had  the  approbation 
of  Corneille,  and  therefore  mud  have  made  him  pafs  for  no 
ordinary  poet.  He  died  in  1725,  aged  82. 

RUE  (CHARLES  DE  LA),  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  in 
1685,  and  who  became  fo  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  in  divinity,  that  Montfaucon  took  him  into 
his  friendfhip,  and  made  him  an  aiTociate  with  him  in  his 
ftudies.  Montfaucon  had  publifhed,  in  1713,  the  remains  of 
"  Origen's  Hexapla ;"  and  was  very  defirous,  that  an  exact 
and  complete  edition  fhould  be  given  of  the  whole  works  of 
this  illuftrious  father.  His  own  engagements  not  permitting 
him,  he  prevailed  with  de  la  Rue,  whofe  abilities  and  learn- 
ing he  knew  to  be  fufficient  for  the  work,  to  undertake  it : 
and  accordingly  two  volumes  were  publifhed  by  him,  in 
1733,  f°no>  witn  proper  prefaces  and  ufeful  notes.  A  third 
volume  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  when  de  la  Rue  died  in  1739  » 
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and  though  it  was  published  afterwards,  yet  the  edition  of 
Origen  was  not  quite  completed,  fome  remaining  pieces,  to- 
gether with  the  "  Origeniana"  of  Huetius,  being  intended  for 
a  fourth  volume. 

RUFUS  (EPHESIUS),  an  ancient  anatomical  author  in 
Greek,  flourifhed  at  Ephefus,  A.  D.  no,  under  the  empe- 
ror Nerva  and  Trajan.  '  He  was  efteemed  a  very  ikilful  phy- 
iician  by  Galen,  who  informs  us  that  he  wrote  in  verfe  upon, 
the  "  Materia  Medica ;"  and  alfo  a  "  Tread fe  on  the  Atra 
Bilis,  or  Black  Bile,"  and  fome  other  pieces  quoted  by  Sui- 
das  ;  but  none  of  thefe  has  reached  our  hands  ;  for,  the  only 
remains  we  have  of  this  author  are  found  in  the  "  Artis 
Medicae  Principes"  of  Stephens,  and  printed  feparately  at 
London,  Greek  and  Latin  4:0,  1726. 

RUDD1MAN  (THOMAS),   M.  A.  defcended  from  a  re- 
putable family  in  Aberdeenfnire,   where  he  was   born,  1684. 
He  received  his  education  in  King's  college  Aberdeen  ;  and, 
in  17  10,  was  appointed  overfeer  of  the  king's  printing-houfe 
in   Edinburgh.     In    1711,   he  publifhed  an  edition  in  folio 
of  *'  Bp.  Gavin  Douglas's  tranflation  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid,"  to 
which  he  added  a  moft  accurare  gloffary.     In  1713,  lie  pub- 
lulied,   in  8vo,  **  Lord  Torbat's  Vindication  of   the    Legiti- 
macy of  the  Royal  Family  of  Stewart."     In   171$,  he  pub- 
lifhed, in  2  vols.  folio,  "  Georgii  Buchanani  opera  omnja,  with 
Notes   Critical,   Philological,   fiiftoncal,  and  Explanatory,1* 
which  occafioned  a  tedious  controverfy  between  him  and  the 
Rev.   Mr    Logan,  one  of  the  minifters   of   Edinburgh.      In 
1720,   he  published  the  "  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue," 
a  work  much-  efteemed  in  Scotland;  an4<   in  1725,  he  com- 
piled   and   publifhed   the    "    Grammatical    Exercifes."       In 
1732,  he  published  a,  "  Latin  Grammar,"  to  which,  in  1736, 
he  added  Explanatory  Notes.     In  1740,  he  pubiifhed  an  edi- 
tion of  the  '*  Greek  Teflament,"  in  121110,  of  which  a  fecond 
edition  was  printed  in  1750.    .In  1752,   he  pubiilhed  an  ele-. 
gant  edition  of  "  Livy,"  in    4  vols.  8vo ;  and,   in  1755,   he 
wrote  an  "  Anfvver  to   Mr.  Maim's  Critical  Remarks. on  the 
Notes  on  Buchanan's  works."    -Besides  thefe,  he  was  editor  of 
the  ^  Caledonian   Mercury,"    a  news-paper  publifhed  three 
times  weekly,    at  Edinburgh.     He  was  a  man  of  univerfal 
learning,,  great  rmiplicity  of  ijianners,  attached  to  the   royal 
family  of  Stewart  from  principle,   and  conlequently  no  friend 
to  the  revolution.     In  his   latter   years  he  lofr   the   benefit  of 
light ;  but  he  made  ufe  of  an  amanuenfis,  as  appears  by  his 
learned  preface  to  "  Anderfon's  Vindication  of  the  Independency 
of  Scotlanq,'.'     He   died  at   Edinburgh    1767,   aged  84.     An 
excellent  life  of  Kuddiman  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 

RUINART  (THIERRY),  a  French  theologian,   was  born 
-a*  &hcims  in  16^7,  and  becanie  a  Benedidline  monk  in  1674. 
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He  ftudied  the  fcriptures,  the  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftic  writers, 
in  fo  mailerly  a  way,  that  Mabilion  chofe  him  for  a  compa- 
nion in  his  literary  labours.  He  fhewed  himfelf  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  good  opinion  Mabilion  had  conceived  of  him, 
when  he  published,  in  1689,  "  A  eta  Primorum  Martyrum 
Sincera,"  &c.  410,  meaning  the  martyrs  of  the  four  firlt  cen- 
turies. In  a  preface  to  this  work,  he  e  <deavours  to  refute  a 
notion,  which  our  Dod.vell  had  advanced  in  a  piece  "  De 
paucitate  Martyrum,"  inferred  among  his  "  Diflertaticnes 
Cyprnnicae."  Anew  coition  of  this  work,  with  alterations 
and  additions,  was  printed  in  1713,  folio.  ,  Ruinart  publiihed 
other  learned  works,  and  arliited  Mabiilon,  whom  he  fur- 
vived,  and  whole  life  he  wrote,  in  the  publication  of  the  acts 
of  the  faints,  and  annals  of  their  order.  He  gave  alfo  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  •'  Gregory  of  Touis,"  at  Paris,  1699, 
in  folio.  \V  hen  Mabiilon  died  in  I'/oy,  he  was  appointed 
to  continue  the  work  in  which  he  had  jointly  laboured  writh 
him  ;  upon  which  he  travelled  to  Champagne,  in  quefb  of  new 
memoir.,  but  died  in  I  09. 

RULE  (Cii  BEP.T),  M.  D.  He  was  born  at  Elgin  in  the 
fhire  of  Murray,  1626,  and  educated  in  the  king's  college 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degives  and  was  appointed  a 
profeflor  of  philofophy.  In  165*5',  he  was  elected  principal 
of  his  college,  but  ejected  1661,  for  refufing  to  comply  with 
the  act  of  uniformity.  Deitiuue  of  all  means  whereby  he 
could  procure  a  fubfiitence  in  his  native  country,  he  went 
over  to  Leyden,  where  he  itudied  phylic ;  and,  returning  to 
3cotland,  practifed  that  art  till  the  Revolution,  when  the 
magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  appointed  him  principal  of  their 
univerlity,  and  one  of  their  parilh-minifters.  He  fpent  moil 
of  his  kifure-hours  in  writing  againft  the  episcopalians ;  but, 
although  his  works  were  numerous,  yet,  in  point  of  logic, 
and  hiltorical  invefligation,  they  are  the  molt  wretched  coin- 
pofitions  that  ever  were  prefented  to  the  public.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  1705,  aged  77. 

RUSHWQRTH  (JOHN),  an  Englifli  gentleman,  and  au- 
thor of  ufeful  "  Hiftorical  Collections,"  was  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  in  Northumberland  about  1607.  He  was 
a  iludent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  but  left  it  foon,  and 
entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  became  a  barrifler. 
But,  his  humour  leading  him  more  to  flate- affairs  than  the 
common  Jaw,  he  began  early  to  take,  in  characters  or  Ihort- 
hand,  fpeeches  and  paifages  at  conferences  in  paiHament,  and 
from. the  king's  own  mouth  what  he  fpake  to  both  houfes  ; 
and  was  upon  the  Itage  continually  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs  of 
the  greateft  tranfadtions.  He  ailb  perfonally  attended  and  ob- 
ferved  all  occurrences  of  moment,  during  eleven  years  interval 
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of  parliament  from  1630  to  1640,  in  the  (tar-chamber,  court 
of  honour,  and  exchequer-chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of 
England  met  there  upon  extraordinary  cafes;  and  at  the 
council-table,  when  great  caufes  were  tried  before  tfce  king 
and  council.  And,  when  matters  were  agitated  at  a  great 
fliftance,  he  was  there  alfo  ;  and  went  on  purpofe  out  of 
curiofity  to  fee  and  obferve  what  was  doing  at  the  camp  at 
Berwic,  at  the  light  at  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon, 
and  at  the  great  council  at  York. 

In  1640,  he  was'chofen  an  amftant  to  Heiiry  Elfynge,  efq, 
clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  which  means  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  debates  in  the  houfe,  and  privy  to  their 
proceedings.  The  houfe  repofed  fuch  confidence  in  him, 
that  they  entrufted  him  with  their  weightieft  affairs  ;  parti- 
cularly, in  conveying  mefTages  and  addreiTes  to  the  king  while 
at  York  :  between  which  place  and  London,  though  150  com- 
puted miles,  he  is  fa  id  to  have  ridden  frequently  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  1643,  he  took  the  covenant;  and  when  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was  appointed  general 
of  the  parliament  forces,  he  was  made  his  fecretary;  in  which 
oSce  he  did  great  fervices  to  his  matter.  In  1649,  attend- 
ing lord  Fairfax  to  Oxford,  he  was  created  rn after  of  arts,  as 
a  member  of  Queen's  college  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  was  made 
one  of  the  delegates,  to  take  into  confiderution  the  affairs 
depending  between  the  citizens  of  Oxford  and  the  members  of 
that  university.  Upon  lord  Fairfax's  laying  down  his  com  - 
miffion  of  general,  Rufh  worth  went  and  refided  for  fome 
time  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  being  in  much  eileem  with  the 
prevailing  powers,  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee,  in 
Jan,  1651-2,  to  confult  about  the  reformation  of  the  common 
law.  In  1658,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  burgelfes  for  Ber- 
wic upon  Tweed,  to  fevve  in  the  protector  Richard's  parlia* 
meat :  and  was  again  chofen  for  the  fame  place  in  the  healing 
parliament-,  which  met  April  25,  1660. 

After  the  Reftoration,  he  prefented  to  the  king  feveral  of 
the  privy-council's  books,  which  he  had  preferved  from  ruin 
during  the  late  diffractions ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived any  other  reward  than  thanks,  which  was  given  him 
by  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  his  majeily's  name.  Sir  Or- 
lando Bridginan, lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal,  appointed  him  his 
fecretary  in  1677,  and  continued  him  in  that  office  as  long  as 
he  kept  the  feals.  In  1678,  he  was  a  third  time  elected  bur- 
gels  for  Berwic,  as  he  was  in  the  fucceeding  parliament  in 
1679,  an^  afterwards  for  the  Oxford  parliament.  Upon  the 
diiTolution  of  this,  he  lived  in  the  utmoft  retirement  and  ob- 
fcurity  in  Weftminfter.  He  had  many  opportunities  of  en- 
riching himfelf,  at  leaft  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
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Ciice ;  but,  either  through  carelefTnefs  or  extravagance,  he 
never  became  mailer  of  any  considerable  pofieffions.  At 
length,  being  arrefted  for  debt,  he  was  committed  to  the, 
King's  Bench  prifon  in  Southwark,  where  he  dragged  on  the 
laft  fix  years  of  his  life  in  a  miferable  condition,  having 
greatly  loft  the  ufe  of  his  undemanding  and  memory,  partly 
by  age,  and  partly  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  to  keep  up 
his  fpirits.  Deatli  releafed  him  May  12,  i6c;o.  He  had 
feveral  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Sir  Francis 
Vane. 

His  -'  Hiftorical  Collections  of  private    PafFages   in   State, 
weighty  Matters  in  Law,  and  remarkable  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament," were  published  at  different  times,  in  folio,     The  firit 
part,  from  the  year  1618  to   1629,  was  pubfiflied  in  1659. 
The  copy  had  been  prefenteclto  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  was 
protector  ;   but  he,  having  no  leifure  to  penile  it,  recommended 
it  to   Whitelock,  who  running  it  over  made  fome  alterations 
and  additions.     The  lecond  part  appeared  in  1680;  the  third 
411  1692  ;  and  the  fourth  and  laft,   which  extends   to  the  year 
1648,  in  1701.     All  the  feven  volumes  were  reprinted  together 
in  1721,  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which  makes 
the  whole  eight  volumes.     This  work  has   been  highly   ex- 
tolled by  fome,  and  as   much  condemned  by  others.     All, 
who  have  been  averfe  to   Charles  I.  and  his   meafures,  have 
highly  extolled  it;  all,  who   have  been  favourers  of  that  king 
and  his  caufe,  have  represented  it  as  extremely  partial,  and' 
difcredited  it  as  much  as  poilible.     But  the  peribn,  who  pro- 
fefTedly  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  it,  and  to  ruin  its  credit,  was 
Dr.  John  Nalfon,  of  Cambridge,  who  publiflied,  by  the  fpe- 
cial  command  of  Charles  il,    "  An   impartial    Collection  of 
the  great  Affairs  of  State,  from  the   beginning  of  the   Scotch 
rebellion  in  the  year  1639  to   t^ie  miirder  of  king  Charles  L 
wherein  the  firft  occafions   and  whole  feries  of  the  late  trou- 
bles   in   England,    Scotland,    arid    Ireland,  are    faithfully    re- 
prefented.     Taken  from  authentic  records,  and   methodically 
digefted."     The  title  promifes  to   bring  the  hiftory  down  to 
the  murder  of  Charles  1.  but  Nalion  lived   only  to   put  out 
two  vols.  in  folio,    1682   and  1683,  which  brings  it  no  lower 
than  Jan,  1641-2.     He  profefTes,   in  the  introduction  to  this 
work,  to  make  it  appear,  that  'l  Mr  Rufhworth  hath  con- 
cealed truth,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  prevailing  detracti- 
ons of  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their  barbarous  actions,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  a  rebound,  to  libel  the  government  at  fecond- 
hand:"  and  fo  far  it  is  certain,  that  his  aim  and  defign  was 
to  decry  the  condudt  of  the  court,  and  to  favour  the  caufe  of 
the  parliament ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  eafy   to  conceive  that 
he  would  be  more  forward  to  admit  into  his  collections  what 
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made  for,  than  againfr.,  that  purpofe.  But  it  does  not  appear, 
nor  is  it  pretended,  that  Rulh  worth  has  wilfully  omitted, 
or  mifreprefented,  fafts  or  fpeeches  ;  or,  that  he  has  fet  forth 
any  thing  but  the  trurh,  though  he  may  not  fometimes  have 
fet  forth  the  whole  truth,  as  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial 
hiftorian  :  fo  that  his  Collections  cannot  be  without  great 
life,  if  it  be  only  to  pr.efent :  us  with  one  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion. 

He  publimed  alfo,  in  1680,  "  The  Trial  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  StrafFord,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  (hort  account  of  fome 
other  matters  of  fa£t,  tranfa&ed  in  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
precedent,  concomitant,  and  fubfequent,  to  the  faid  trial,  with 
forne  fpecial  arguments  in  law  relating  to  a  Bill  of  Attainder," 
folio. 

RUSSEL  (ALEXANDER),  phyfician  to  the  Englifh.  faflory 
at  Aleppo,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  father  devoted, 
at  an  early  period,  to  medicine.  He  continued  his  fludies 
under  the  profelTors  of  Edinburgh  from  the  year  1752,  till 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  London,  from  which  place  he  foon 
afterwards  embarked  for  Turkey,  and  fettled  at  Aleppo.  Here 
lie  affiduofly  applied  himfelf  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  moil 
experienced  practitioners  :  above  all  phyficians  there  he  foon. 
obtained  a  proud  pre-eminence,  and  was  confulted  by  all  ranks 
and  profeffions,  Franks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  even 
Turks  themfelves.  The  Pafcha  of  Aleppo  particularly  di- 
flinguifhed  him,  and  this  intimacy  enabled  Dr.  RuiTel  to 
render  the  moil  important  fervices  to  the  factory  ;  the  Paicha, 
indeed,  did  not  fail  to  confult  him  in  every  aft  of  importance, 
and  many  of  the  criminals  who  were  natives  owed  their  lives 
to  the  doctor's  interpofition.  The  Pafcha  carried  his  efteem 
for  Dr.  Ruffe!  fo  far,  that  he  lent  fome  valuable  prefents  to' 
his  aged  father,  faying  to  him,  "  I  am  obliged  for  your  friend- 
fhip  and  affifhnce  "  The  "'Hiftory  of  Aleppo"  was  firft 
publiihtd  in  1755;  ^  ^-as  ^een  tranilated  into  different  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  a  new  edition  has  lately  been  publiihed, 
on  a  very  enlarged  fcale,  by  the  do&or's'  furviving  brother. 
It  is  not  neceffaiy  here  to  expatiate  in  praife  of  this  publica- 
tion, but  the  remarks  on  the  plague  have  been  found  of  utility 
to  every  European  nation  ;  and,  poflibly,  have  tended  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  that  dreadful  fcourge.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1759,  he  chofe  the  metropolis  for  his  residence,' 
and  was  elected  phyfician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  In  which 
iituation  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1770.  The  Royal  Society  are  obliged  to  Dr.  RutTel  for 
many  valuable  communications,  and  the  Medical  Society  were 
under  obligations  to  him  for  many  important  papers. 
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RUTHERFORTH  (THOMAS),  D.  D.  (fon  of  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Rutherfcrth,  re£lor  of  Papworth  Everard  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cambridge,  who  had  made  large  colle&ions  for  an  hiftory 
of  that  county)  was  born  October  13,    1712;  became  fellow 
of  St.  John's  college  Cambridge,   regius  profeffor  of  divinity 
in  that  univeriity  ;  reclor  of  Shenfield  in  EfTex,  and  of  Barley 
in  Hertford  (hi  re,  and  archdeacon  of  ErTex.     Fie  communicated 
to  the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding  a  curious  correction  of 
Plutarch's  defcription  of  the  inftrument  ufed  to  renew  the  Vef- 
tal  Fire,  as  relating  to  the  triangle  with  which  the  inftrument 
was   formed.     It  was  nothing  but  a  concave   fpeculum   [A], 
whofe  principal  focus  which  collected   the  rays   is   not  in  the 
centre  of  concavity,  but  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  diameter  from 
its  furface  :    but   ibme   of  the  ancients   thought  otherwife,  as 
appears  from  Prop.  31,  of  Euclid's  u  Catoptrics  ;"  and,  though 
this  piece  has   been  thought  fpuriotis,  and  this  error  a  proof 
thereof,  the  Sophiil  and  Plutarch  might  eafily  know  as  little  of 
mathematics.     He  publifhed   "  An  EiFay  on    the   nature   and 
obligations  of  Virtue,  1744,*'  8vo,  which  Mr.  Maurice  John- 
Ton,  of  Spaiding,  in  a  letter   to  Dr.  Birch,  calls  "  an  uleful, 
ingenious,  and  learned,  piece,  wherein  the  noble  author  of  the 
Characleriftics,    and  all   other  authors   ancient    an   modern, 
are,  as  to  their  notions  and  dogmata,  duly,  candidly,    and  in  a, 
gentleman-like  manner,  confidered,  and  fully,  to  my  fatisfac- 
tion,  anfwered  as  becomes  a  Chriftian  divine.    If  you  have  not 
yet  read  that  amiable  work,  I  mutt   (notwithstanding  as   we 
have  been  told  by  fome,  whom  heanfwersin  his  xith  and  lail 
chapters,  do  not  fo  much  approve  it)  not  forbear  recommend* 
ing  it  to  your  perufal."     "  Two    Sermons  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge,  1747,"  8vo.  "  A  Syflemof  Natural  Philofophy,  Cam- 
bridge,  1748,"  2  vols,  410.  "  A  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton  in  de- 
fence of  bifhop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  1750,"  8vo.  "  A  Dif- 
courfc   on    Miracles,    1751,"    8vo.  '  "  Inftitutes   of  Natural 
Law,    1754,"  2  vols.  8vo.  '«  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Eflex, 
1753,"  4to,  re-printed  with  three  others  in  1763,  S?o.  t;  Two 
Letters  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  1761  and  1762."  "A  Vindication  of 
the   Right  of   Proteftant   Churches  to   require  the  Clergy  to 
fubfcribe  to  an  eftablimed  Confeffion  of  Faith  and  Do£lrines, 
in  a  Charge  delivered  at  a  Vifitation,  July  1766.  Cambridge, 
1766,"   Svo.   A  fecond,  the   fame  year.    "  A  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Blackburn,    1767,"    Svo.  on  the  fame  fubjeft.     He 
died  O£t.  5,  1771,  aged  59,  having  married  a  fifrer  of  the  late 
Sir  Anthony  Thomas  Abdy,  bart.    of  Albins    in  EtTcx,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons. 

[A]  See   Cts  Diagra^j  ia   Memoirs  of  the  Gentleman's  Society  at   Spal.'.lng, 
p. 
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RUTILIA,  a  Roman  lady,  fitter  of  that  Pub.  Rutillus 
who  fuffered  with  fo  great  conitancy  the  injuftice  of  his  banifh- 
iiient ;  and  me  was  wife  of  Marcus  Anrelms  Cotta  ;  had  a  fon 
who  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  whom  fhe  loved  tenderly,  and 
whole  death  me  bore  with  great  courage.  Seneca  has  propofed 
her  for  an  example  ;  for  he  writes  to  his  mother  during  his  ex- 
ile to  comfort  her,  and  exhorts  her  to  imitate  Rutilia.  Amon^ 
other  ladies  of  reiblution,  Rutilia  (fays  he)  followed  her  fon 
Cotta  into  bahilhment,  and  fo  great  was  her  fondnefs,  that 
Ihe  lather  chofe  to  fufFer  exile  than  the  want  of  him  j  nor  did 
ihe  return  to  her  country  till  fuch  time  as  her  fon  came  with 
her.  She  bore  his  death  after  his  return  and  profperity  with 
the  fame  courage  which  ihe  had  lliewn  in  following  him  ; 
neither  was  fhe  obferved  to  (bed  a  tear  at  his  burial.  Thus  (he 
gave  proof  of  her  courage  in  his  banilhment,  and  of  her  pru- 
idence  at  his  death ;  for,  as  in  the  one  cafe  (he  could  not  be 
deterred  from  (hewing  her  piety,  fo,  in  the  other,  nothing 
could  make  her  indulge  a  fooliih  and  unprofitable  grief.  -With 
thefe  women  I  would  have  you  numbered,  whofe  life  you  have 
always  imitated. 

RUYSCH  (FREDERIC),  one  of  the  greateft  anatomifts 
that  ever  appeared  in  Holland,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Ruyfchj 
commiflary  of  the  States  General,  and  was  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1638.  After  he  was  fufficiently  grounded  in  proper  learn- 
ing at  home,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  applied  him  felt" 
to  anatomy  and  botany.  From  Leyden,  he  palled  to  Fran- 
ker, where,  having  fmifhed  his  ttudies,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  phyfic.  Then  he  returned  to  the  Hague  ;  and,  mar- 
rying a  wife  in  1661,  fettled  fo  heartily  to  the  practice  of  hi? 
profefiion,  as  even  to  neglect  every  other  purfuit  and  iludy 
which  had  not  fome  connexion  with  or  relation  to  it.  A  piece, 
which  he  publifhed  in  1665,  "  De  valis  Jymphaticis  et  lacteis," 
did  him  fo  much  honour,  that  he  was  invited  the  year  after  to 
be  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Amfterdam.  This  invitation  he 
gladly  accepted  ;  Amfterdam  being  a  very  proper  place  to 
gratify  his  pamon  for  perfecting  himfelf  in  natural  hiftory  and 
anatomy.  For  this  he  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  ;  was 
continually  employed  in  directions  ;  and  examined  every  part 
of  the  human  body  with  the  mofl  fcrupulous  exact nefs.  He 
contrived  new  means  to  facilitate  anatomical  inquiries,  and 
found  out  a  particular  fee  ret  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  and  to 
preferve  them  many  years  from  putrefaction.  His  collection 
in  this  way  was  really  marvellous.  He  had  fcetufes  in  a  re- 
gular gradation,  from  the  length  of  the  little  finger  to  thelizc 
of  an  iniarit  upon  the  point  of  being  born  ;  he  had  grown-up 
perfons  of  all  ages  ;  and  he  had  innumerable  animals  of  all 
forts  and  countries.  In  i'hort,  his  cabinets  were  full  of  thefe 
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and  other  natural  curioiities.  The  czar  Peter  of  Ruffia  made 
himavifit  in  1.517,  and  was  fo  ilruck  with  his  colle&ion,  tlmfc 
he  purchafed  it  of  him  for  thirty  thoufand  florins,  and  lent  it 
to  bt.  Peterfburg. 

In  1685,  he  was  made  profefibr  of  phyiic:  which  poft  he 
filled  with  honour  till  1728,  when  he  unhappily  broke  his 
thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber.  The  year  before,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  ion  Henry  Ruyfch,  doctor  of  plryfic  ; 
who,  like  his  father,  was  an  able  practitioner,  {killed  in  bo- 
tany and  anatomy,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  very  ufeful  to  his 
father  in  his  publications,  experiments,  and  inventions,  This 
Henry  Ruyfch  published  at  AmfLerdam,  1/18,  inavols.  folio, 
a  work  with  this  title  :  "  Theatrum  Univerfale  omnium 
animalium,  maxima  cura  a  J.  Jonftonio  collegium,  ac  plui- 
quam  trecentis  pifcibus  nnperrime  ex  Indiis  Orientalibus 
allatis,  ac  nunquam  antea  his  terris  vilis,  locupletatum."  The 
ion  died  when  his  father  wanted  him  moft ;  who  had  now 
nobody  near  him  but  his  youngeft  daughter,  who  was  ftili 
unmarried.  This  lady  underitood  anatomy  perfectly.,  having 
been  initiated  in  all  the  myfteries  of  the  art ;  and  therefore 
was  qualified  to  affift  her  father  in  completing  that  fecond  col- 
lection of  rarities  in  anatomy  and  natural  hiitory,  which  he 
began  to  make  as  foon  as  he  had  fold  the  firft.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols.  410. 

Ruyfch  died  Feb.  22,  1731,  in  his  93d  year.  He  hadfpent 
his  whole  life  in  the  fludv  of  anatomy,  had  published  many 
books,  and  doubtlefs  made  many  difcoveries  in  it ;  yet  not  fo 
many  as  he  hi mfelf  imagined.  His  great  fault  was,  not  read- 
ing enough  :  altogether  intent  upon  his  own  refearches,  he 
was  ignorant  of  what  others  had  difcovered  ;  and  fo  often  gave, 
for  new,  what  had  been  defcribed  by  other  anatomiits.  This, 
and  his  differing  from  the  learned  in  his  profeffion,  involved 
him  in  almoil  continual  disputes.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  fociety  at  London,  and  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris;  in  which  lait  place  he  iucceeded  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, 1727. 

RUYSDALL  (JACOB),  a  celebrated  landfcape-painter  of 
Holland,  was  born  at  •  Haerlem  in  1636:  and,  though  it  is 
not  known  by  what  artiil  he  was  inilructed,  yet  it  is  affirmed, 
that  fome  of  his  productions,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  furprifed  the  beft  painters.  However,  nature  was  his 
principal  inftruftor,  as  well  as  his  guide;  for  he  ftudied  her 
inceffantly.  The  trees,  (kies,  waters,  and  grounds,  of  which 
his  fubjeds  were  conipofed,  were  ail  taken  from  nature  ;  and 
ike tched  upon  the  fpot,  juft  as  they  allured  his  eye,  or  delight- 
ed his  imagination.  His  general  fubjefts  were,  views  of  the 
banks  cf  rivers;  hilly  ground,  with  natural  caicades ;  a 
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country,  Interfperfed  with  cottages  and  huts  ;  folemn  fcenes  cf 
woods  and  groves,  with  roads  through  them  ;  windmills  and 
watermiils  ;  but  he  rarely  painted  any  fubjeft  without  a  river, 
brook,  or  pool  of  water,  which  he  expreffed  with  all  poffible 
truth  and  tranfparency.  He  likewife  particularly  excelled  in 
reprefenting  torrents,  and  impetuous  falls  of  water ;  in  which 
fubje&s  the  foam -on  one  part,  and  the  pellucid  appearance  of 
the  water  in  another,  were  d^fcribed  with  wonderful  force 
and  grandeur.  Mofl  of  the  collections  in  England  are 
adorned  with  fome  of  the  works  of  this  mailer.  He  died  in 
1681,  aged  4«;. 

RYAN  (LACY).  This  gentleman,  though  generally 
eftemed  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  parilh  of  St. 
Margaret  Weftminiter,  about  1694.  He  was  the  fon  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Ryan,  a  tailor,  and  had  his  education  at  St. 
Paul's  fchool,  after  which  it  was  intended  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  law,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  a  fhort  time  with  Mr. 
Lacy,  an  attorney,  his  godfather.  He  had  once  fome  thoughts 
of  going  to  the  Eafl-Indies  with  his  brother  (who  died  there 
1719) ;  but,  a  ftronger  propenfity  to  the  ftage  prevailing,  by 
the  friendship  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  he  was  introduced  into 
the  Hay-Market  company  1710,  and  was  taken  considerable 
notice  of  in  the  part  of  Marcus  in  "  Cato"  during  the  firfi: 
run  of  that  play  in  1712,  though  then  but  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  from  that  time  increafed  in  favour,  rofe  to  a  very 
conipicuous  rank  in  his  profeffion,  and  conftantly  maintained 
a  very  ufeful  and  even  important  call  of  parts,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  In  his  perfon  he  was  genteel  and  well  made ; 
his  judgement  was  critical  and  correct  ;  his  underftanding  of 
an  author's  fenfe  moil  accurately  juft,  and  his  emphafis,  or 
manner  of  pointing  out  that  fenfe  to  the  audience,  ever  con- 
itantly  true,  even  to  a  muiical  exadlnefs.  His  feelings  were 
itrong,  and  nothing  could  give  more  honourable  evidence  of 
his  powers  as  an  a6tor  than  the  fympathy  to  thofe  fenfations 
which  was  ever  apparent  in  the  audience  when  he  thought 
proper  to  make  them  feel  with  him.  Yet,  fo  many  are  the 
requiiit.es  that  Ihould  go  to  the  forming  a  capital  a£lor,  fome- 
what  fo  very  near  abfolute  perfection  is  expected  in  thofe  who 
are  to  convey  to  us  the  idea,  at  times,  of  even  more  than 
mortality,  that  with  all  the  abovementioned  great  qualities, 
this  gentleman  was  frill  excluded  from  the  lift  of  firft-rate 
performers,  by  a  deficiency  in  only  one  article,  viz.  that  of 
voice.  It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Ryan's  voice  might  not  na- 
turally have  been  a  very  good  one,  as  the  cadence  of  it 
feemed  always  inclinable  to  a  fharp  fhrili  treble;  but  an 
unlucky  affray  with  fome  watermen,  at  the  very  early  part  of 
his  theatrical  life,  in  which  he  received  a  blow  on  the  noie, 
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*vhich  turned  that  feature  a  little  out  of  its  place,  though  not 
fo  much  as  to  occafion  any  deformity,  made  an  alteration  in 
bis  voice  alfo,  by  no  means  to  its  advantage  ;  yet  ftill  it  con- 
tinued  not   difgufting,    till,    feveral   years    afterwards,    being 
attacked  in   the  ftreet  by  fome  ruffians,  who,  as   it  appeared 
afterwards,  miitook  him  for  fome  other  peffon,  he  received  a 
brace  of  pi  ftol- bullets  in  his  mouth,  which  broke  fome  part  of 
his  jaw,  and  prevented  his  being  able  to  perform  at  all   for 
a  long  time  afterwards  ;  and  though  he  did  at  length  recover 
from  the  hurt,  yet  his  voice  ever  retained  a  tremvJum,  or  qua- 
Ver,    when  drawn  out   to   any   length,  which   rendered    his 
inanner  very  particular,  and,  being  extremely  eafy  to  imitate, 
laid  him  much   more   open  to  the  powers  of  mimicry   and 
ridicule  than  he  would  btherwife  have  been.     Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  however,  by  being  always  extremely  perfect  in  the 
words  of  his  author,  and  juil  in  the  fpeaking  of  them,  added 
to    the   fehfibility  I    befoie    mentioned,    an   exa£l  propriety 
of  drefs,  and  an  eafe  and  gentility  of  deportment  on  the  ilage, 
he  remained  even  to  the  laft  a   very  deferved  favourite  with 
many ;  to  whiclr,  moreover,  his  amiable  character  in  private 
life    did   not   a   little  contribute.     A  very   ftriking    inftance 
of  the  perfonal  efteem  he  was  hel'd  in  by  the  public  Ihewed 
itfelf  on   occaiion  of   the  accident  related    above,  at  which 
time  his   late  royal  highnefs   Frederic   prince  of  Wales  con- 
tributed a  very  handfome  prefent  to  make  him  fome  amends 
for  the  injury   he   inuil  receive  from  being  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  folldwed  the 
laudable  example  fet  them  by  his  highnefs. 

The  friertdfhip  fubfifting  between  Ryan  and  his  great  thea- 
trical contemporary  Mr.  Quin  is  well  known  to  have  been 
inviolable,  and  reflects  honour  to  them  both.  That  valuable 
and  jirftly- admired  veteran  of  the  Englifh  fUge,  even  when  he 
had  quitted  it  as  to  general  performance,  did  for  fome  years 
afterwards  make  an  annual  appearance  in  his  favourite  cha- 
ra£ler  of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  for  the  bench' t  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Ryan;  and  when,  at  laft,  he  prudently  declined  hazarding 
any  longer  that  reputation  which  he  had  in  fo  many  hardy 
campaigns  nobly  purchafed,  by  adventuring  into  the  field  under 
the  di  fad  vantages  of  age  and  infirmity,  yet  even  then,  in  the 
fervice  of  that  friend,  lie  continued  to  exert  himfelf ;  and» 
when  his  perfon  could  no  'longer  avail  him,  he,  to  fpeak  m 
FalftafF's  language,  "  us'd  his  credit  i  yea,  and  fo  us'd  it** — - 
that  he  has  been  known,  by  his  intereft  with  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  to  have  difpofed,  in  the  rooms  of  Bath,  among 
perfons  who  could  very  few  of  them  be  prefent  at  the  play,  of 
as  many  tickets  for  Mr.  Ryan's  benefit  as  amounted  to'ioo 
guineas. 
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Mr.  Ryan  at  length,  in  the  68th  year  of  a  life,  fifty  years 
of  which  he  had  fpent  in  the  fervice  and  entertainment  of  the 
public,  paid  the  great  debt  to  nature  at  Bath,  to  which  place 
lie  had  retired  for  his  health,  the  i;5th  of  Auguft,  1760. 

RYER  (?ETER  DU),  a  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris 
of  a  very  good  family,  in  1605;  and,  being  liberally  educated, 
made  a  good  progrefs  in  literature,  which  afterwards  flood 
him  in  greater  ftead  than  he  could  have  wifhed.  He  was 
made  fecretary  to  the  king  in  1626  ;  but,  marrying  a  woman 
of  no  fortune,  was  obliged  to  fell  his  place  in  1633.  He  had' 
not  what  was  fufficient  to  maintain  his  family;  and  therefore 
became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Vendome.  His  writings 
gained  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy  in  1646 ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  made  hiftoriographer  of  France  with  a  peniion  ; 
yet  continued  fo  very  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write  for 
the  bookfellers.  He  rs  the  author  of  nineteen  dramatic  pieces 
and  thirteen  translations,  which,  fays  Voltaire,  "  were  all 
well  received  in  his  time ;"  yet  neceiTity,  as  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  would  not  permit  him  to  give  that  perfection  to- 
his  works  which  was  requillte  to  make  their  merit  lafting, 
He  died  in  1658. 

RYMER  (THOMAS),  was  born  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  educated  at  the  gram  mar- fchool  of  Northallerton,  whence 
he  was  admitted  a  fcho!ar  at  Cambridge.  On  quitting  the 
univerfity,  he  bscame  a  member  of  Gray^s  Inn ;  and  in 
1692  fucceeded  Mr.  Shadwell  as  hiftoriographer  to  king 
William  III.  His  valuable  collection  of  the  "  Foedera," 
continued  from  his  death  by  Mr.  Sanderfon,  extends  to  20 
volumes;  was  re-printed  at  the  Hague,  in  1739,  in  10 
volumes  ;  was  abridged  by  M.  Rapin  in  French  in  Le  Clerc's 
"  Bibliotheque  ;"  and  a  translation  of  it  by  Stephen  WhatJey, 
printed  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1731.  Mr.  Rymer  was  alfo  the  author 
of  "  A  View  of  the  tragedies,  of  the  laft  age/'  which  occa- 
iioned  thofe  admirable  remarks  preferved  in  the  preface  to 
Mr.  Colman's  edition  of  "  Beafcmont  and  Fletcher,"  and 
iince  by  Dr»  Johnfon  in  his  "  Life  of  Dryden."  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry ;  but,  when  he 
fets  up  for  a  critic,  feems  to  prove  that  he  has  very  few  of  the 
requifit.es  for  that  character ;  and  was  indeed  almoft  totally 
difqualified  for  it,  by  his  want  of  candour.  The  feverities 
which  he  has  exerted  in  his  "  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the 
laft  Age,"  againft  the  inimitable  Shakfpeare,  are  fcarcely  to 
be  forgiven,  and  mo  ft  furely  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  iacri- 
lege  committed  on  the  Santfum  Sanftorum  of  the  Mufes.  And 
that  his  own  talents  for  dramatic  poetry  were  extremely  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  the  perfons,  whofe  writings  he  has  with  fo 
much  rigour  attacked,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
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take  the  trouble  of  perilling  one  play,  which  he  has  given 
to  the  world,  intituled,  **  Edgar,  a  Tragedy.  1678,  '  410. 
But,  although  we  cannot  fubfcribe  either  to  his  fame  or  his 
judgement  as  a  poet  or  critic,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
a  very  excellent  antiquary  and  hiftorian.  Some  of  his  pieces 
relating-  to  our  conftitution  are  remarkably  good,  and  his 
well-known,  valuable,  and  moft  ufeful,  work,  the  "  Fcedera," 
will  Ita id  an  everlafting  monument  of  his  worth,  his  inde- 
fatigable afliduity,  and  clearnefs  of  judgement  as  an  hiftorical 
compiler.  He  died  Dec.  14,  1713,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parifh-church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  Some  fpecimens  of 
his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Nichols's 
*'  Select  Collection  of  Mifcellany-Poems,  1780." 

RYVES  (Sir.  THOMAS),  fon  of  John  Kyves  of  Damary 
Court,  or,  as  Fuller  fays,  at  Little  Langton  in  Dorfetfhire, 
born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  was  fent  from 
Wincht  (ter-fchool  to  New-college  in  Oxford;  where,  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  civil  law,  he  commenced 
do£lor  in  that  faculty.  He  was  a  celebrated  civilian  in  doc- 
tors commons  and  the  court  of  admiralty.  Some  time  after, 
he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  mailers  in  chancery,  and 
judge  of  the  faculties  and  prerogative  court  in  Ireland.  Upon 
king  Charles  1.  coming  to  the  crown,  he  was  made  his  ad- 
vocate, and  knighted :  and,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he 
Was  very  firm  to  the  royal  caufe,  engaged  in  feveral  battles, 
and  received  feveral  wound  >  in  his  majefty's  fervice.  He  was 
not  only  a  very  eminent  civilian,  and  a  good  common  lawyer, 
but  likewife  a  great  matter  in  all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  ; 
and,  particularly,  he  wrote  in  Latin  with  unufual  delicacy 
and  corre£tnefs.  He  died  in  1651,  and  wa?  buried  in  St. 
Clement  Danes  near  Temple-Bar,  London.  His  works  are, 
"  The  Vicars  Plea ;  or,  a  competency  of  Means  due  to 
Vicars  out  of  the  feveral  parishes.'1  This  book  is  written 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  ftrength  of  argument. 
*'  Regiminis  Anglicani  in  Hybernia  Defeniio,  adverfus  r\na- 
leclen,  lib.  3."  "  Imperatoris  Juftiniani  Defeniio  contra 
Alemannum.'*  "  Hrftoria  Navalis  Antiqua,  lib.  4.*'  '*  Hifto- 
ria  Navalis  Media,  lib.  3,*' 

RYVES  (BRUNO),  related  to  Sir  Thomas  Ryves,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  lived  in  the  XVlIth  century,  and  was  a 
celebrated  preacher.  He  was  reftor  of  St.  Martin's  Vintrey, 
in  London,  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.  and  doftor  in  divi- 
nity. When  tile  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  fequeftered  and 
plundered.  At  the  reiteration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  had 
the  deanry  of  Windfor  conferred  on  him,  and  was  fecretary 
to  the  garrer.  He  died  in  1677.  ^s  works  are,  "  Mercu^ 
riiis  Rulticus ;  or>  |:he  Country's  Complaint,  recounting  the 
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fad  events  of  this  unparalleled  War,  &c."  Thefe  Mercuries 
begin  Auguft  22,  164?.  "  Mercurius  Rufticus,  the  zd.  part, 
giving  an  account  of  Sacrileges  fn  and  upon  Cathedrals^  &c." 
When  the  war  was  ended,  all  thtrfe  Mercuries  were  reprinted 
in  8vo.  in  1646  and  1647,  ^ith  an  addition  of  the  papers 
following:  I.  "  A  general  Bill  of  Mortality  of  the  Clergy  of 
London,  &c.  or  a  brief  Martyrology  awd  Catalogue  of  the 
learned  and  religious  Minifters  of  the  City  of  London,  who 
have  been  imprifoned,  plundered,  &c."  2.  "  Querela  Can- 
tabrigieniis  ;  or,  a  Remondrance  by  way  of  Apology  for  the 
baniihed  Members  of  the  flourishing  Univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge/' 3.  "  Micro-Chronicon  ;  or,  a  brief  Chronology  of 
the  Time  and  Place  of  the  Batiks,  Sieges,  Conflicts,  and 
other  remarkable  Paflages,  which  have  happened  betwixt  his 
Majefty  and  the  Parliament,  &c."  4  "A  Catalogue  of  all, 
or  moft  part  of  the  Lords,  Knights,  Commanders,  and  Per- 
fons  of  Quality,  fiain  or  executed  by  Law  Martial,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  unnatural  War  to  March  25,  1647." 
And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1647  has 
more  in  it  than  that  of  1646.  Dr.  Ryves  haslikewife  printed 
feveral  Sermons. 


S. 


AAVEDRA  (MICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES),  a  celebrated 
Spanilh  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  "  Don 
Quixote/'  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1549.  From  his  infancy 
he  was  fond  of  books;  but  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels  and  poetry  of  all 
kinds,  cfpecially  Spaniih  and  Italian  authors.  '  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve  cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he 
was  chamberlain  at  Rome  ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  profeffion  of 
a  foldier,  as  he  did  fome  years  under  the  victorious  banners 
of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  ^71  ;  in  which  he  either  loft  his  left 
hand  by  the  fhot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had  it  fo  maimed,  that 
he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this,  he  was  taken  by  the  Moors, 
and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  a  captive  five  years 
and  a  half.  Then  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himfelf 

to  the  writing  of  comedies  and  tragedies  :  all  of  which  were 
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well  received,  and  afled  with  great  applaufe.  In  1584, 
he  publimed  his  "  Galatea,'*  a  novel  in  fix  books  :  which  he 
presented  to  Afcanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the 
church,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which 
has  done  him  the  greateft  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  hiftory  of  "  Don  Quixote 5*'  the  '•'  firft  part"  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605.  'Fhis  is  a  fat-ire  upon 
books  of  knight-errantry ;  and  the  principal  if  not  the  fole 
end  of  it  was  to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  thefe  books,  which 
had  fo  infatuated  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Spanifh  nation.  This  work  was  univerfally  read;  and 
the  moil  -eminent  painters,  tapeftry-workers,  engravers,  and 
fculptors,  have  been  employed  in  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of 
*'  Don  Quixote."  Cervantes,  even  in  his  life-time,  ob- 
tained the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  approba- 
tion. As  Philip  III.  was  {landing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace 
at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country,  he  obferyed  a  {ludent  on 
{he  banks  of  the  river  Manzanar.es  reading  in  a  book,  and 
from  time  to  time  breaking  off,  and  beating  his  forehead  with 
extraordinary  tokens  of  pleafure  and  delight ;  upon  which,  the 
king  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  "  That  fcholar  is  either  mad,  or 
reading  Don  Quixote ;"  the  latter  of  which  proved  to  be  the 
cafe.  But,  notwithstanding  the  vaft  applaufe  his  book  every 
where  met  with,  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  procure  a 
fmall  petition,  but  had  much  ado  to  keep  himfelf  from  ilar- 
ving.  In  1615,  he  published  a  "  fecond  part;"  to  which  he 
was  partly  moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  fcribbler,  who 
had  published  a  continuation  of  this  work  the  year  before. 
He  wrote  alio  fcveral  novels,  and,  and  among  the  reft,  "  The 
Troubles  of  Perfiles~and  Sigifrhunda."  He  had  employed 
many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and  finiihcd  it  but  juft  be- 
fore his  death ;  for  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  published.  His 
iicknefs  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be, 
and  actually  was,  his  own  liiftorian.  At  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face to  "  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,*1  he 
reprefents  himfelf  on  horfeback  upon  the  roac\,  and  a  {Indent 
overtaking  him,  who  entered  into  converfation  with  him  : 
"  and,  happening  to  talk  of  my  illnefs,"  fays  he,  <f  the  ftu- 
dent  foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  faying  it  was  a  dropfy 
I  had  got,  the  third  attending  which  all  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
though  it  were  not  fait,  would  not  fuffice  to  quench.  There- 
fore, Senor  Cervantes,"  fays,  he  "  you  muft  drink  nothing 
at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat;  for  this  alone  will  recover 
you  without  any  other  phyfic."  "  I  have  been  told  the  fame 
by  others,"  anfwered  I ;  "but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling 
tljan  if  I  were  born  to  do  nothing  elfe,  My  life  is  drawing 
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to  an  end ;  and,  from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  fhall 
have  finifhed  my  courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  fartheft. — But 
adieu,  mv  merry  friends  all,  for  1  am  going  to  die;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world  as  happy  as  heart 
can  wifh."  His  dropfy  increaied,  and  at  laft  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  fay  and  to  write  '^«j  mots.  He  re- 
ceived the  laft  facrament  the  iSth  of  Apnl,  1616,  vet  the  day 
after  wrote  a  dedication  of  "  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and 
Sigifmunda"  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos.  It  is  fo  great  a  curio- 
fity,  and  illuftrares  the  true  fpirit  and  character  of  the  man  fo 
well,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  mfert  it  here. 

"  There  is  an  old  ballad,  which  in  its  day  was  much  in 
vogue,  and  it  began  thus :  '  And  now  with  one  foot  in  the 
fHrrup,  &c.'  I  could  wifh  this  did  not  fall  fo  pat  to  my  epiille, 

for  I  can  almoil  fay  in  the  fame  words, 

• 
"  And  now  with  one  foot  in  the  ftirrup, 

**  Setting  out  for  the  regions  of  death, 
*'  To  write  this  epiftle  I  chear  up, 

"  And  fa  lute  my  lord  with  my  laft  breath," 

Yefterday  they  gave  me  the  extreme  unclion,  and  to-day  I 
write  this.  Time  is  fhort,  pains  increafe,  hopes  diminifh; 
and  yet  for  all  this  I  would  live  a  little  longer,  methinks,  not 
for  the  lake  of  living,  but  that  I  might  kifj  your  excellency's 
feet;  and  it  is  not  impofllble  but  the  pleafure  of  feeing  your 
excellency  fafe  and  well  in  Spain  might  make  me  well  too,, 
But,  if  I  am  decreed  to  die,  heaven's  will  be  done :  your  ex- 
cellency will  at  leaft  give  me  leave  to  inform  you  of  this  my 
defire ;  and  likewife  that  you  had  in  me  fo  zealous  and  well- 
affe&ed  a  fervant  as  was  willing  to  go  even  beyond  death  to 
ferve  you,  if  it  had  been  pomble  for  his  abilities  to  equal  his 
fincerity.  However,  I  prophetically  rejoice  at  your  excel- 
lency's arrival  again  in  Spain  :  my  heart  leaps  within  me  to 
fancy  you  fhewn  to  one  another  by  the  people,  '  There  goes 
the  Conde  de  Lemos  !'  and  it  revives  my  fpirits  to  fee  the  ac- 
compli fhment  of  thofe  hopes  which  I  have  fo  long  conceived 
of  your  excellency's  perfections.  There  are  ftill  remaining 
in  mv  ioul  certain  glimmerings  of  '  The  Weeks  of  Garden,' 
and  of  the  famous  Bernardo.  If  by  good  luck,  or  rather  by 
a  miracle,  heaven  fpares  my  life,  your  excellency  mail  fee 
them  both,  and  with  them  the  '  feeond  part'  of  *  Galatea,' 
which  I  know  your  excellency  would  not  be  ill  pleafed  to  fee. 
And  fo  1  conclude  with  my  ardent  wifhes,  that  the  Almighty 
will  preferve  your  excellency. 

Your  excellency's  fervant, 

Madrid,  Ap*  19,  1616.  MICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES.'* 

According 
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According  to  this  epiflle  dedicatory,  it  is  highly  probable 
:he  died  foon  after.  The  particular  day  is  not  known  nor 
«ven  the  month.  It  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  fee  "  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda" 
printed;  for  Sept.  24,  1616,  at  San  Lorenzo  el  real,  a  licence 
was  granted  to  Donna  Catalina  de  Salazar's  widow  to  print 
•that  book.  In  the  preface  tG  his  "  Novels,"  he  has  given 
•us  this  defcripfcion  of  his  perfon.  "  He  whom  thou  feeft  here 
with  a  Iharp  aquiline  vifage,  brown  cheinut-coloured  hair, 
liis  forehead  fmooth  and  free  from  wrinkles  ;  his  eyes  brilk 
and  chearfu'l ;  his  nofe  fomewhat  hookifh,  but  well  propor- 
tioned; his  beard  iilver-coloured,  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
gold;  his  muftachios  large;  his  mouth  little,  his  teeth  nei- 
ther finall  nor  big,  in  number  only  fix,  m  bad  condition  and 
worfe  ranged,  for  they  have  no  correfpondenee  with  each 
other ;  his  body  middle-fized  ;  his  complexion  lively,  rather 
fair  than  fwarthy;  fomewhat  thick  in  the  fhoulders  j  and  not 
very  light  of  foot :  this,  I  fay,  is  the  effigies  of  the  author  of 
4  Galatea/  and  of  *  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.'  He  made 
^ikewife  the  *  Voyage  to  ParnafTus/  in  imitation  of  Caefar 
Caporal  the  Perugian;  and  other  works,  which  wander  about 
.the  world  here  and  there  and  -every  where,  and  perhaps  too 
without  the  maker's  name.'* 

SABELLICUS  (MARK  ANTHONY  Coccius)  flourifhed 
.among  the  learned  men  about  the  end  of  the  i^th  century.  He 
was  a  farrier's  foil,  and  born  in  a  little  town  in  Italy  upon  the 
Teveron.  So  early,  and  with  fuch  vigour,  did  he  apply  him*- 
<felf  to  his  ftudies,  that  he  was  qualified  to  teach  a  fchool  before 
he  had  a  beard.  He  was  pro fe (Tor  of  polite  literature  at  Vi<- 
.cenza :  and  at  Venice  was  offered  by  the  fenate  two  honour- 
able and  lucrative  employments  ;  one  was  to  write  the  hiftory 
,of  their  republic,  and  the  other  to  teach  the  belles  lettres*  He 
afterward  undertook  an  univerfal  hiftory,  but  was  looked 
iupon  as  a  better  teacher  than  hiftoriographer.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  70. 

SABELLIUS,  a  Lybian,  known  in  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory 
as  the  head  of  the  fe&  called  Sabellians,  who  reduced  the 
three  perfons  in  tlie  Trinity  to  three  ftates,  or  relations,  or 
rather  reduced  the  whole  Trinity  to  the  one  perfon  of  the 
Father ;  making  the  Word  and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  only  ema- 
nations or  tun&ions  thereof.  Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  the 
God  of  the  Sabellians,  whom  they  called  the  Father,  refembled 
<he  Son,  and  was  a  mere  fubtra&ion,  whereof  the  Son  was  the 
illuminative  virtue  or  quality,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  tlie  warm- 
ing virtue.  He  was  born  at  Ptolemai's,  a  city  of  Pentapolis, 
and  wasadifciple  of  Noetus.  This  Seel:  had  man*  lollowers 

Mefppotamia  and  Rome.     They  were  anathematized  with 
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many  other  heretics  in   a  council  held    at  Conftantinopk9 
A.  D.  381. 

SABINUS.  There  are  three  perfons  of  this  name  re- 
corded in  the  republic  of  letters,  whom  it  may  be  right  juft 
to  mention.  There  was  SABINUS,  an  elegant  poet,  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus ;  who  publifhed,  according  to  Ovid,  the 
following  epiftles,  viz.  '?  UlyfTes  to  Penelope,"  "  Hip- 
polytus  to  Phaedra,"  "  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,"  "  Jafon  to 
Hvpfipile,"  and  "  Sappho  to  Phaon,'*  none  of  which  is 
preserved;  thofe  among  Ovid's  with  thefe  titles  being  eiteemed 
unworthy  of  either  of  them.  But  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  fome,  if  not  all,  of  the  fix  following  are  Sabinus's,  though 
among  Ovid's  ;  namely,  "  Paris  tq  Helen,"  "  Helen  to  Pa- 
ris," "  Leander  to  Hero,"  "  Hero  to  Leander,"  "  Aconitus 
to  Cydippe,"  and  "Cydippe  to  Aconitus'  Ovid  obferves, 
that  Sabinus  was  the  author  of  fome  other  works,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  publi/h  : 

"  Quique  juatti  Traszen,   imperft-^iimque  clierurn 
*'   Deferuic  celeri  morLe  Sabinus  opus." 

There  was  FRANCISCUS  FLORIUUS  SABINUS,  a  learned 
jnan,  who  flourished  foon  after  the  reftoration  of  letters  in 
the  Weft,  and  died  in  2547.  VofTius  favs,  that  he  was  a  very 
polite  and  delicate  writer;  and  others  have  reprefented  him 
as  a  critic  of  good  tafle,  great  difcernment,  and  more  than 
ordinary  learning.  His  principal  works  are,  "  In  calumnia- 
tores  Plautj  et  aliorum  linguae  Latinse  fcriptorum  Apologia, 
Bafil.  1540;"  and  "  Ledtionum  Succiiiyaruin  lihri  tres, 
Frank-  IOO2,"  8vo. 

Laftly,  there  was  GEORGE  S  A  BIN  us,  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
and  one  of  the  befl  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  He  was  born  in 
the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  in  1508;  and,  at  fifteen,  fent 
to  Wittembergi  where  he  was  privately  inftructed  by  Me- 
lancthon,  in  whofe  houfe  he  lived.  He  had  a  vail  ambition 
to  excel  :  infomuch  that  Camerarius  tells  us,  he  has  feexi 
him  cry  at  the  lechal  of  a  good  poem  ;  becaufe,  as  he  would 
fay,  he  not  only  was  unable  to  write  one  himfelf,  but  was 
even  ignorant  of  the  means  to  attain  perfection  in  this  way. 
However,  he  did  not  defpair  it  is  plain ;  for,  at  twenty-two, 
he  publilhed  a  poem,  intituled,  "  Res  Geftae  Caefarum  Ger- 
manorum,"  which  fpread  his  reputation  ail  over  Germany, 
and  made  all  the  princes,  who  had  any  regard  for  polite  lite- 
rature, his  friends  and  patrons.  Afterwards  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  where  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Bembus  and 
,  other  learned  men;  and,  in  his  return,  paid  his  refpects  to 
Erafmus  at  Friburg,  when  that  great  man  was  in  the  laft 
.  fege  of  life.  In  1536,  he  married  Melancthon's  eldeft 

daughter. 
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daughter,  at  Wittemberg,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before 
fcis  journey  into   Italy.       She  was   but  fourteen,    but   very 
handfome,  and  underftood  Latin  well ;  and  Sabinus   always 
lived  happily  with1  her :  but  he  had  feveral  altercations  with 
Melan&hon,  becaufe,   being  very  ambitious,    he  wanted   to 
raife  himfelf  to  civil  employments  ;  and  did  not  like  the  hu- 
mility of  Melandthon,  who  confined  himfelf  to  literary  pur- 
fuits,  and  would  be   at  no  trouble  to  advance  his  children. 
This   mifunderftanding  occafioned   Sabinus  to  remove  into 
Pruffia  in  1543,  and  to  carry  his  wife  with  him,  who  after- 
wards died  at  Koniefberg  in  1547.     He  fettled  at   Franckfort 
upon  the  Oder,  and  performed  the  office  of  a  profeffor  there, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.      He 
married  a  fecond  wife,  and  became  very  famous  for  his  wif* 
dom  and  eloquence,  as  well  as   for  his  parts  and  learning ; 
which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Charles  V,  and  occa- 
fioned him  to  be  fent  on  fome  embarlies      He  was  fent  parti- 
cularly by  the   elector  of  Brandenburg  into  Italv,  where  he 
feems  to  have  contracted   an  illneis,   of  which   he  died   that 
year;  that  is,  in  1560,  the  very  fame  year  in  which  Me- 
lanclhon  died.      His  Latin  poems,   of   various  kinds,  have 
been  often  printed,  and  are  well  known. 

SABLIERE  (ANTHONY  de  RAMBOUILLET  DE  LA),  a 
French  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1680.  He  wrote  madrigals, 
which  were  publiihed  after  his  death  by  his  fon.  Tliefe 
little  poems  have  done  him  great  honour,  on  account  of  their 
beauty  of  fentiment  and  delicate  firnplicity  of  ftyle ;  and  may 
be  confidered  as  models  in  their  kind.  Voltaire  fays,  that 
"  they  are  written  with  delicacy,  without  excluding  what  is 
natural."  His  wife  Heflelin  de  la  Sabliere  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  wits  of  her  time.  Fontaine  has  immortalized 
her  in  his  poems,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  a  peaceable  and 
happy  refuge,  which  he  found  in  her  houfe  almoft  twenty 
years. 

SACCHI  (ANDREA),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter,  the 
fon  of  a  painter,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1601  ;  and,  under  the 
conduct  of  Giofeppino,  made  fuch  advances  in  the  art,  that, 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  he  carried  the  prize,  in  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke,  from  all  his  much  older  competitors.  With 
this  badge  of  honour,  they  gave  him  the  nickname  of  An- 
dreuccio,  to  denote  the  diminutive  figure  he  then  made,  being 
a  boy;  and  though  he  grew  up  to  he  a  tall,  graceful,  well- 
proportioned,  man,  yet  he  {till  retained  the  name  of  "  Little 
•Andrew,5'  almoft  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  application  to 
the  Chiaro-Scuros  of  Polvdore,  to.  the  painting  of  Raphael, 
and  to  the  antique  marbles,  together  with  his  itudies  under 
.Aibani,  and  his  copying  after  Correggio,  and  others,  the  beft 

Lombard 
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Lombard   maftets,  were  the  feveral  fteps  bv  which  he  raifed 
hosmfelf  to  extraordinary  perfection  in  hiftorical  compofitions* 
The  three  Hrft  gave  him  his  correclnd-s  and  elegance  of  defign  ; 
and  the   Jaft   made  him   the  beil  co-lourift  of  all  the   Roman 
fehool.     His  works  are  not  very  numerous,  ky  reafon  of  the 
infirmit-ies  which  attended  his   latter  years;   and  more  efpeci- 
ally  the  gout,  which  often  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  months 
together.     And,   he-ides,  he  was  at  all  times  very  flow  in  hi$ 
performances;  becatife  "  he   never  did  anything,"  he  iaid, 
**  but  what  he  propofed  mould  be  feen  by  Raphael  and  Han=. 
jiibal  •.*    which  laid  a  reftraint  upon  his  hand,  and  made  him 
proceed  with   the  u-tmoft  precaution.     His  firft  patrons  were 
the  cardinals  Antonio  Borberini  and  dei  Morte,  the  protector 
of  the  academy  of  painting.    He  became  afterwards  a  great  fa^ 
vourite  of  Urban  VllI,  and  drew  a  picture  of  him  ;  which, 
•with  other  things  painted  after  the  life,'  may  ftand  in  compe- 
tition with  whatever  has  been  done  by  the  renowned  for  por- 
traits.    He  was  a  perfon  of  a  nobje  appearance,   grave,  pru- 
dent, and  in  converfation  very  entertaining.     He  was  more- 
over an  excellent  architect,  and  had  many  other  rare  qualities  : 
notwithstanding  which,  it  is  laid  that  he  had  but  few  friends. 
The  manner  in  which  he  criticifed  the  men  of  abilities,   and 
the  little  commerce  he  afTe&ed  to  have  with  his  fellow-artifts, 
drew  on  him   their  hatred  particularly.     He  was   contempo- 
rary with  Pietro  di  Cortona  and  Bernini,   and  very  jealous  of 
their  glory  :   with  the  latter  of  theie  he  had  the  following  ad-? 
venture.     Bernini,  defiring  to  hays  him  fee  the  choir  of  St. 
Peter  before  he  expoled  it  to  public  view,  called  on  him  to 
lake  him  in  his  coach ;  but  could  by   no  means  perfuade  him 
to  drefs  himfelf,  Sacchi  going  out  with  him  in  his  cap  and 
flippers.     This  air  of  contempt  did  not  end  here ;  but,   flap- 
ping near  the  window,  at  the  entrance  into  S$»  Peter's,  he 
faid  to  Bernini  *'  This  is  the  point  of  view,    from  which   I 
will  judge  of  your  work:"  and,  whatever  Bernini  could  fay 
to  him,  he  would  not  ftir  a  Hep  nearer.     Sacchi,  conlidering 
k   attentively   fome   time,  cried    out   as   loud   as    he    could, 
"  Thofe  figures  ought  to  have  been  larger  by  a  palm  :"  and 
went   out   of    the    church,    without   faying    another    word, 
Bernini    was   fenfible  of  the  juthiefs  of   his   critjcifm,    yet 
<lid  not  think  fit  to  do  his  work  over  again.     Sacchi  plied  in. 
1661. 

SACHEVERELL  (HENRY),  D.  D.  was  a  man  whofe 
hiftory  affords  a  very  Unking  example  of  the  folly  and  mad- 
nefs  or  party,  which  could  exalt  an  obfcure  individual,  pofT 
felled  of  but  moderate  talents,  to  an  height  of  popularity  that 
ihe  prefent  times  behold  with  wonder  and  aftoaifhment.  He 

was 
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the  fon  of  Jofhua  Sacheverell  [A]  of  Marlborough,  clerk, 
(who  died  reftor  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Marlborough,  leaving 
a  numerous  family  in  very  low  circumflances).  By  a  letter 
to  him  from  his  uncle,  in  1711,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  bro- 
ther named  Thomas,  and  a  filter  Sufannah.  Henry  was  put 
to  fchool  at  Marlborough,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Edward 
Heard,  an  apothecary,  who,  being  his  godfather,  adopted 
him  as  his  fon  HeariVs  widow  put  him  afterward  to  Mag- 
dalen-college, Oxford,  where  he  became  demy  in  1687,  at 
the  age  of  15.  Young  Sacheverell  foon  diftmguifhed  himfelf 
by  a  regular  obfervation  of  the  duties  of  the  houfe,  by  his 
competitions,  goot}  manners,  and  genteel  behaviour  ;  qualifi- 
cations which  recommended  him  to  that  fociety,  of  which  he 
was  fellow,  and,  as  public  tutor,  had  the  care  of  the  education 
of  moft  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  quality  and  fortune  that 
were  admitted  of  the  college.  In  this  (ration  he  bred  a  great 
manv  perfons  emjnfnt  for  their  learning  and  abilities  ;  and 
amongft  others  w,.s  tutor  to  Mr  Holdfworth,  whofe  "  Mufci- 
pula"  and  "  DifTettation  on  Virgil"  have  been  fo  defervedly 
efteemed.  He  was  contemporary  and  chamber-fellow  with 
Mr.  Addifon,  and  one  of  his  chief  intimates  till  the  time  of 
his  famous  trial  Mr.  Addifon's  "  Account  of  the  greateft 
Englifh  1  cets,"  dated  April  4,  1694,  in  a  Farewel-poem  to 
the  Mufes  on  his  intending  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  was  in- 
fcribed  **  to  Mr.  Henry  Sacheverell,"  his  then  dearefl  friend 
and  colleague.  Much  has  been  faid  by  Sacheverell's  enemies 
of  his  ingratitude  to  his  relations,  and  of  his  turbulent  beha- 
viour at  Oxford  5  but  thefe  appear  to  have  been  groundlefs 
calumnies,  circulated  only  by  the  fpirit  of  party.  In  his 
younger  years  he  wrote  fome  excellent  Latin  poems  :  betides 
feveral  in  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  the  "  Mufae  An- 
glicanae,"  afcribed  to  his  oupils,  there  is  a  good  one  of  fome 
length  in  the  fecond  volume,  under  hfs  own  name  (tranfcribed 
from  the  Oxford  collection,  on  queen  Mary's  death,  1695). 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  May  16,  1690';  B.  D  Feb.  4, 
1707  ;  D.  D.  July  T,  1708.  His  firft  preferment  was  Can- 
nock,  or  Cank,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  He  was  appointed 
preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Sourhwark,  in  1705  ;  and  while  in 
this  ftation  preached  his  famous  fermons  (at  Derby,  Aug.  14, 
1709;  and  at  St.  Paul's,  Nov.  9,  in  *  he  fame  year);  afd  in 
one  of  them  was  luppofed  to  point  at  lord  Godolphin,  under 
the  name  of  Volpone.  It  ha  been  fuggefted,  that  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  as  much  as  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  fer- 
mons,  he  was  indebted  for  his  proiecution,  and  eventually  for 

[A]  See  a  particular  account  of  his  grand-father  and  his  family  in  "  Gent. 
" 

his 
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his  preferment.  Being  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
his  trill  began  Feb.  27,  1709-10  ;  and  continued  until  the  234 
of  March  :  when  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fufpenfion  from  preach- 
ing for  three  years,  and  his  two  fermons  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
This  ridiculous  profecution  overthrew  the  miniftry,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  To  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  who 
was  couniel  for  him,  he  presented  a  filver  bafon  gilt,  with  an 
elegant  infcription,  written  probably  by  his  friend  Dr.  A  tier- 
bury  [B].  Dr.  SacheVerell,  during  his  fufpeniion,  made  a 
kind  of  triumphal  progrefs  through  divers  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  during  which  period  he  was  collated  to  a  living  near 
Shrewfbury  ;  and,  in  the  fame  month  that  his  fufpeniion 
ended,  had  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's  Holbourn 
given  him  by  the  queen,  April  13,  1713.  At  that  time  his 
reputation  was  fo  high,  that  he  was  enabled  to  fell  the  nrfl 
fermon  preached  after  his  fentence  expired  (on  Palm  Sunday) 
for  the  lum  of  Tool. ;  and  upwards  of  40,000  copies,  it  is 
faid,  were  foon  fold.  W.e  find  by  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella, 
Jan.  22,  1711-12,  that  he  had  alfo  intereft  enough  with  the 
miniftry  to  provide  very  amply  for  one  of  his  brothers  ;  yet, 
as  the  Dean  had  faid  before,  Aug.  24,  1711,  "  they  hated 
and  affected  to  defpife  him."  A  confiderable  eflate  at  Callow 
in  Derbvihire  was  foon  after  left  to  him  bv  his  kinfman 

j  .  * 

George  Sacheverell,  efq.  In  1716)  lie  prefixed  a  dedication 
to  "  Fifteen  Difcourfes,  occafionally  delivered  before  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  by  W.  Adams,  M.  A.  late  ftudent  of 
Chrili-Church,  and  rector  of  Staunton  upon  Wye,  in  OxT 
fordfhire."  After  this  publication,  we  hear  little  of  him, 
except  by  quarrels  with  his  parilhioners.  ITS  died  June  5, 
1724;  and,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  to  bp.  Atterbury,  then 
in  exile,  who  was  fnppofed  to  have  penned  for  him  the  de- 
fence he  made  before  the  houfe  of  peers  [c],  the  fum  of  500!. 

The 

[B]  "  VIRO  HonoratiHimo,  Piam  Snbditorum  fidem, 

Univerfi   Juris  Oraculo,  Et  iacrof  ndl  i  Legum  jura, 

Ecclefi?e  &  Regi  i  Prefidio  &  Contra  nefarios  Perdue-Ilium  impetus 

Orrvimen'o,  Feliciier  vindicata; 

SJMONI  HARCOURT,  Equiti  Aurato,  Votivurn  hoc  Monufculum 

Mag'a»  Britanniae  Sigilli  Magni  Grat  tudinis  ergo 

Cuftod:,  D.  D.  D. 

?,t  Sereniffirase  Reginx  e  SecretioribiTS  HENB.ICUS  SACHEVEREIL,  S.  T.  P. 

confiliis ;  Ann(.  Salutis  MDCCX." 

Ob  caufam  meam,  coram  Supremo  [c]  This ipeeph,  when  originally  pub- 

Senatu,  liiheil,     \v'as  thus  addrefled,    "   I  o   the 

In  Au!a  Weftmonafterienfi,  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Par- 

NervoCa  cum  facu'idia  liamem  alTetnhled  : 

&  f 'badtn  Legum  fcient'a,  M  y  if  plcitfe  your  Lordfhips, 

Bcnigne  &  conltanto!  detVnfam;  •    It  hath  been  my  hai  d   fortune  to  be 

Ob  pnlcam  Ecclefiae  doclrinani,  mifunderftooiJ,  at  a  time  w  hen  I  endea- 

Jnviolandam  Legum  vim,             (  vouced  to  exprels  myfelf  vviih  the  utmoft 

plainnefs  f 
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The  dutchefs  of  Marlborough  defcribes  Sacheverell  as  "  an 
ignorant  impudent  incendiary  ;  a  man  who  was  the  fcorn  even 
of  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  him  as  a  tool."  And  bp.  Burnet 
fays,  "  He  was  a  bold  infolent  man,  with  a  very  fmall  mea- 
f lire  of  religion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  fenfe;  but  he  re- 
folved  to  force  himfelf  into  popularity  and  preferment,  by  the 
inoft  petulant  railings  at  DiiTenters  and  Low-church  men,  in 
feveral  fermons  and  libels,  written  without  either  chaftenefs  of 
fiyle  or  livelinefs  of  expreilion.". 

SACCHINI  (ANTOINE  MARIE  CASPAR),  a  very  emi- 
nent mufician,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1735.  His  firit  mufical 
fludies  were  purfued  under  the  celebrated  Durante,  with  whofe 
inft.rnc~T.ions  his  progrefs  on  the  violin  was  incredible.  From 
Naples  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Venice,  where  his 
talents  firft  difplayed  themfelves  in  full  Inure.  His  reputation. 
was  fo  great,  that  he  was,  at  different  times,  invited  to  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England  ;  at  all  which  places  he  received 
the  higheft  hondurs.  From  England  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  welcomed  with  tranfport,  and  where  he  produced  five 
popular  operas.  The  ftyle  of  his  compofition  was  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  melody.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner;  but  it  was 
obvious  that  Hade  and  Galeppi  were  his  models.  As  a  man, 
he  was  remarkable  for  exquilite  feniibility  and  the  purer!:  bene- 
volence. He  maintained  fome  few  relations  by  his  induftry, 
and  was  always  prompt  to  oblige  and  accommodate  his  friends. 
He.died  at  Paris  in  1786. 

SACKVILLE  (THOMAS),  the  firft  lord  Bockhurir,  and 
carl  of  Doriet,  was  born  in  1536  at  Buckhurft  in  Sufiex,  the 
ieat  of  that  ancient  family.  Fie  was  fent  to  Oxford  in  king 
Edward's  reign  ;  and,  after  fome  {lay  there,  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  Then  he 
was  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple  at  London,  and  proceeded 
fo  far  in  the  ft  tidy  of  the  law,  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar;  but 
without  any  delign  to  pra&ife,  and  only  to  qualify  him  more 
effectually  for  ferving  his  country  in  parliament,  where  we 
find  him  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  He  had,  early  ^  at 
the  uiiiverilties,  acquired  the  name  of  a  good  poet;  and,  iri 
1557,  wrote  his  poetical  piece,  intituled,  "  The  Induction," 
or  introduction  to  the  Myrror  of  Magistrates.  This  "  Myrror 

phinnefs;  even  the  defence  I  made  at  not  to  be  capable  of  any  mifconftruc- 

your  Lprdftiips*  bar,  in  hopes  of  clearing  tion  :  and  may  I  fo  find  mercy  at  the 

the  innocence  of  my  heart,  hath  been  hands  of   God  as  they  are  in  every  re- 

frievonfly  mifreprelented.     For  which  fpert  entirely  agreeal>ls   to  my  thoughts 

reafon  1  have  humbly  prefumed  to  offer  and  princip;es !     I  am;  my  Lords,  your 

it  in  this   manner  to  your   Lordfhip?'  Lordfbips'  moft  obedient  and  moft  duti- 

perufal.     My  Lords,  thefe  are  the  very  ful  fervant, 

words  I  fpoke   to   your   Lordfhips.     I  KSNRY  SACHKVEREX.L." 

hope  thty  are  fo  p.ain3  and  exprefs,  as 

of 
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of  Magiftrates"  is  a  feries  of  poems,  formed  upon  a  dramatic 
plan ;  and  coniifts  of  examples  of  eminent  bad  men,  who  had 
come  to  miferable  ends,  it  was  very  much  applauded  in  its 
time.  In  1561,  was  a£ted  his  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc;"  the 
firft  that  ever  appeared  in  verie,  and  greatly  admired  by  the 
wits  of  that  age.  "  Gorboduc,"  fays  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  is 
full  of  {lately  fpeeches  and  well-founding  phrafes,  climbing 
to  the  height  of  Seneca's  ftyle  ;  and  as  full  of  notaMe  morality, 
which  it  doth  moft  delightfully  teach,  and  thereby  obtains 
the  very  end  of  poetry."  This  tragedy  was  publifhed  at  firft 
furreptitioufly  by  the  bookfellers ;  which  moved  lord  Buck- 
hurft  to  give  a  correct  edition  of  it  himfeif  in  1570  It  after- 
wards went  t  -rough  other  editions ;  notwithftanding  which, 
for  many  years  it  had  been  fo  ftrangely  loft,  that  Dryden  and 
Oldham,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  do  not  appear  to  have 
feen  it,  though  they  pretended  to  criticife  it;  and  even  Wood 
knew  juft  as  little  of  it,  as  is  plain  from  his  telling  us  that 
it  was  written  in  old  Englifh  rhyme.  Pope  took  a  fancy  to 
retrieve  this  plav  from  oMivion,  and  to  give  it  a  run  :  in  which 
defign  Spence  was  employed  to  fet  it  off  with  all  poffible  ad-* 
vantage;  arid  it  was  printed  pompoufly  in  1736,  8vo,  with  a 
preface  by  the  editor.  Spence,  freaking  of  his  lordfhip  as  a 
poet*,  declares,  that  "  the  dawn  of  out  Rnglifli  poetry  was  in 
Chaucer's  time,  but  that  it  fhone  out  in  him  too  bright  all  at 
once  to  laft  long.  The  fucceeding  age  was  dark  and  overcafL 
There  was  indeed  fome  glimmerings  of  genius  again  in  Henry 
Vlll's  time;  but  our  poetry  had  never  what  could  be  called 
a  fair  fettled  day  light  till  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  between  thefe  two  periods,  that  lord  Buckhurft 
wrote ;  after  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  before  Spenfer."  The 
INDUCTION  is  written  fo  much  in  Spenfer's  manner,  abounds 
fo  much  in  the  fame  fort  of  defcription,  and  is  fo  much 
in  the  ftyle  of  Spenfer,  that,  if  Sackville  did  not  furpafs  this 
poet,  it  was  becaufe  he  had  the  difadvantage  of  writing  firft. 
Warton  makes  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  INDUCTION 
"  approaches  nearer  to  the  *  Fairy  Queen*  in  allegorical 
reprefentations,  than  any  other  previous  or  fucceeding 
poem." 

Having  by  thefe  productions  eftablimed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  beft  poet  in  his  time,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and, 
quitting  that,  aflumed  the  character  of  the  ftatefman,  in  which 
he  alfo  became  fuperlatively  eminent.  He  found  leifure,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  was  on  fqme 
account  or  other  in  prifon  at  Rome,  when  the  news  arrived 
of  his  father  Sir  Richard  Sackville's  death  in  1566.  Upon  this, 
he  obtained  his  releafe,  returned  home,  entered  into  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a  vaft  inheritance,  and  foon  after  was  taken  into  the 
4.  peerage 
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peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Buckhurft.  He  enjoyed  this 
acceflkm  of  honour  and  fortune  too  liberally  for  a  while  ;  but 
is  faid  to  have  been  reclaimed  at  length  by  the  queen,  who 
received  him  into  her  particular  favour,  and  emploved  him  in. 
many  very  important  affairs.  He  was  indeed  allied  to  her 
snaiefty  :  his  grandfather  having  married  a  lifter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boieyn,  afterwards  earl  of  Wiltmire,  who  was  father  to  Anne 
Bolevn,  mother  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1587,  he  was  fent 
ambafTador  to  the  United  Provinces,  upon  their  complaints 
againft  the  earl  of  Leicerter ;  and,  though  he  difcharged  that 
nice  and  hazardous  truft  with  great  integrity,  yet  the  favourite 
prevailed  with  his  miftrefs  to  call  him  home,  and  confine  him 
to  his  houfe  for  nine  or  ten  months :  which  command  lord 
Buckhurft  is  faid  to  have  fubmitted  to  fo  obfequioufly,  that  ia 
all  the  time  he  never  would  .end  are.  openlv  or  fecretly,  by  day 
or  by  night,  to  fee  either  wife  or  child.  If  is  enemy,  however, 
dying,  her  majefty's  favour  returned  to  him  with  flronger 
rays  than  before.  He  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  in  1590; 
and  chancellor  of  Oxford  ia  i5qi,  by  the  queen's  fpecial 
interpolation.  In  1589,  he  was  joined  with  the  treaiurer 
Burleigh  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  Spain  ;  and,  upon  the 
death  of  Burleigh  the  fame  year,  fucceeded  him  in  his  office  i 
by  virtue  of  which  he  became  in  a  manner  prime  minifter, 
and  as  fuch  exerted  himfeif  vigoroully  for  the  public  good  and 
her  majefty's  fafety. 

Upon  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  the  adminiftration  of  tb-e 
kingdom  devolving  on  him  with  other  counfellors,  they  xin?.- 
nimouily  proclaimed  king  James;  and  that  king  renewed  hi* 
patent  of  lord  high -treafurer  for  life,  before  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  even  before  his  lord(hir>  waited  on  his  majefty., 
March  1604,  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  whom  his  ma  jetty  coniulted  and  confided  in  upon  all 
©ccaiions  ;  and  he  lived  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  reputation,, 
withoutany  extraordinary  decay  of  health,  till  1607.  Then  he 
was  feized  at  his  houfe  at  Horiley,  in  Surrey,  with  a  diforder, 
which  reduced  him  fo,  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of:  upon 
which,  the  king  fent  him  a  gold  ring  enamelled  black,  fet  witbt 
twenty  diamonds ;  and  this  meffage,  that  "  his  majefty 
wJ(hed  him  a  fpeedy  and  perfect  recovery,  with  all  happy  and 
good  fuccefs.  and  that  he  might  live  as  long  as  the  diamonds 
of  that  ring  did  endure,  and  in  token  thereof  required  him  to 
wear  it,  and  keep  it  for  his  fake."  He  recovered  this  blow 
to  all  appearance ;  but  foon  after,  as  he  was  attending  at  the 
council-table,  he  dropped  down,  and  immediately  gave  up  his 
laft  breath.  This  fudden  death,  which  happened  in  April 
1608,  was  occafioned  by  a  particular  kind  of  dropfy  on  the 
brain.  He  was  interred  with  great  iblemnity  in  Weftniinfter-- 
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abbey ;    his  funeral   fermon  being   preached  by  his  chaplain 
Dr.     -.  bbot,    afterwards    abp.    of   Canterbury.       Sir   Robert 
Naunton   writes  of   him    in  the   following  terms:    "They 
much  commend  his  elocution,  but  more  the  excellency  of  his 
pen.       He  was  a  fcholar,  and  a  perfon  of   quick   difpatch  ; 
faculties  that  vet  run  in  the  blood  :  and  they  fay  of  him,  that 
his  iecretaries  did  little  for  him  by  way  of  indite  merit,  wherein 
they  could  feldom  pleafe  him,  he  was  fo  facete  and  choice  in 
his  phrafe  and  ftyle. — I  find  not  that  he  was  any  ways  inured  irr 
t'ic  fnclions  of  the  court,  which  were  all  his  time  ftrong,  and  in 
every  man's  note  ;  the   Howards   and  the  Cecils  on  the  one 
part,  mv  lord  of  Effex,  &c.  on  other  part:  for  he  held  the 
flat?  of  the  treaiury  faft  in   his  hand,  which  once  in  a  year 
made  them  all  beholden  to  him.     And  the  truth  is,-  as  he  was 
a  wife  man  and  a  (lout,  he  had  no.  reafon  to  be  a  partaker; 
for  he  ftood  lure  in  blood  and  grace,  and  was  wholly  inten- 
tive  to  the  queen's  fervices :   and  fuch  were   his  abilities,  that 
Hie   received    affuiuous  proofs  of  his   furhciency;  and  it   has 
been  thought,  that  fhe  might  have  more  cunning  inflruments, 
bur  none  of  a  more  ftrong  judgement  and   confidence  in  his 
ways,    which    are  fymptoms  of   magnanimity  and  fidelity.'5 
To  this  character  of  -Naunton$  we  will  fubjoin  the  bbferva- 
tion  of  a   noble  author,  that  u  few  firft  minifters  have  left 
fo  fair  a  character,  and  that  his  family  difdained  the  office  of 
an  apology   for  it,    againft  fome  little  cavils,  which — fpreta 
exolefcunt ;  ii  irafcare,  a^nita  videntur." 

*  *         £p 

Several  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the  Cabala;  befides 
which  there  is  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Cle'ke,  prefixed  to  that  author's  Latin  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Caftiglione's  "  Courtier,"  intituled,  "  De  Curiali 
five  Aulico,"  firft  printed  at  London  about  1571.  His  lord- 
iliip  was  fucceeded  in  honour  and  eflate  by  his  grandfons, 
Richard  and  bdward. 

SACKVILLE  (CHARLES),  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex, 
a  celebrated  wit  and  poet,  was  defcencled  in  a  dire£t  line  from 
Thomas  lord  Buckhurft,  and  born  in  1637.  He  had  his  edu- 
cation under  a  private  tutor  ;  after  which,  making  the  tour  of 
Italy,  he  returned  to  England  a  little  before  the  Reftoration, 
He  (hone  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  was  carefTed  by 
Charles  II ;  but,  having  as  yet  no  turn  to  bufmefs,  declined 
all  public  employ.  He  was,  in  truth,  like  Villiers,  Rochefterj 
Sedley,  &c.  one  of  the  wits  or  libertines  of  Charles's  court; 
and  thought  of  nothing  fo  much  as  feats  of  gallantry,  which 
fometimes  carried  him  to  inexcufable  excefTes.  He  went  a 
volunteer  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  1655;  and,  the  night  be- 
fore tbe  engagement,  compofed  a  fong,  which  is  generally 
efteemed  the  happieft  of  his  productions.  Soon  after  he  was 
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a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber ;  and,  on  account  of 
his  diftinguifhed  politenefs,  fent  by  the  king  upon  feveral 
ihort  embattles  of  compliment  into  France.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  uncle  James  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middleiex,  in  1674, 
that  eft  ate  devolved  on  him  ;  and  he  fucceeded  likewife  to  the 
title  by  creation  in  1675.  ^s  father  dying  two  years  after,  he 
fucceeded  him  in  his  eftate  and  honours.  He  utterly  difliked, 
and  openly  diicountenanced,  the  violent  meafures  of  James  IPs 
reign ;  arid  early  engaged  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houlhold*  and  taken 
into  the  privy-council.  In  1692,  he  attended  king  William 
to  the  congrefs  at  the  Hag-ue,  and  was  near  lofmg  his  life  in 
the  pafiage.  They  went  on  board  Jan.  10,  in  a  very  fevere 
feafon  ;  and,  when  they  were  a  few  leagues  off  Goree,  having 
by-bad  weather  been  four  days  at  fea,  the  king  was  fo  impa- 
tient to  go  on  fhore,  that  he  took  a  boat  j  when,  a  thick  fog 
arifing  loon  after,  they  were  lo  clofely  furrounded  with  ice, 
as  not  to  be  able  either  to  make  the  fhore,  or  get  back  to  the 
fhip.  In  this  condition  they  remained  twenty-two  hours, 
almoit  defpairing  of  life  ;  and  the  cold  was  fo  bitter,  that  they 
could  hardly  fpeak  or  lland  at  their  landing  ;  and  lord  Dorfet 
contracted  a  lamenefs,  which  held  him  for  fome  time.  In 
1698,  his  health  infenfibly  declining,  he  retired  from  public 
affairs;  only  now  and  then  appearing  at  the  council-board. 
He  died  at  Bath  Jan.  19,  1705-6^  after  having  married  two 
wives  ;  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  and  an 
only  fon,  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  who  was  created  a  duke 
in  1720,  and  died  Oft.  9,  1765. 

Lord  Dorfet  wrote  ieveral  little  poems,  which,,  however,  are 
hot  numerous  enough  to  make  a  volume  of  themfelves,  but 
may  be  found,  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  in  the  late  excellent 
collection  of  the  '*  Engliih  Poets."  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  poets  .and  men  of  wit,  who  have  not  failed  in  their  turn 
to  tranfmit  his  with  luftre  to  pofterity*  Prior,  Dryden,  Con- 
greve,  Addifon,  and  many  more,  have  all  exerted  themfelves 
in  their  feveral  panegyrics  upon  this  patron  ;  Prior  more  par- 
ticularly, whofe  exquilitely-wrought  character  of  him,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  poems  to  his  fon,  the  firf?  duke  of  Dorfet, 
is  to  this  day  admired  as  a  mafter-piece.  Take  the  following 
paffage  as  a  fpecimen  :  "  The  brightnefs  of  his  parts,  the  foli- 
dity  of  his  judgement,  and  the  candour  and  generolity  of  his 
temper,  diflinguimed  him  in  an  age  of  great  politenefs,  and  at 
a  court  abounding  with  men  of  the  fineffc  fenfe  and  learning. 
The  moft  eminent  mafters  in  their  feveral  ways  appealed  to 
his  determination :  Waller  thought  it  an  honour  to  confult 
him  in  the  foftnefs  and  harmony  of  his  verfe ;  and  Dr.  Sprat, 
in  the  delicacy  and  turn  of  his  profe :  Dryden  determines  by 
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him,  under  the  character  of  Eugenius,  as  to  the  laws  of  dra- 
matic poetry :  Butler  owed  it  to  him,  that  the  court  tafted  his 
*  Hudibraa  :'  WicheHey,  that  the  town  liked  his  '  Plain 
Dealer:  and  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham  deferred  to  publiili 
his  '  Rehearlal'  till  he  was  furc,  as  he  expraTed  it,  that  my 
lord  Dorfet  would  not  rehearie  upon  h,m  again.  If  we 
wanted  foreign  teilimony,  La  Fontaine  and  St.  Evremond 
have  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  perfeft  mailer  of  the  beauty 
and  finenefs  ot  their  language,  and  of  all  they  call  '  les  belles 
lettres.'  Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgement  confined  only 
to  books  and  literature :  he  was  the  fame  in  Statuary,  painting, 
and  other  parts  of  art.  Bernini  would  have  taken  his  opinion 
upon  the  beauty  and  attitude  of  a  figure  ;  and  king  Charles 
did  not  agree  with  Lely,  that  my  lady  Cleveland's  picture  was 
ihrimed,  till  it  had  the  approbation  of  my  lord  Buckhurft." 

SACY  LE  MAITRE  (!>EWIS  ISAAC),  was  born  in  1613. 
He  was  one  of  the  good  writers  of  Port  Royal,  He  pub- 
Jilhed  "  Royaumoni's  Bible,"  and  a  "  Translation  of  the 
Comedies  of  Terence."  He  died  in  1684.  His  brother 
Anthony  retired  a  lib  to  Port-Royal.  He  had  been  a  barriiler, 
and  was  thought  to  be  very  eloquent,  till  he  yielded  to  the 
vanity  of  printing  his  pleadings.  There  was  another  Sacy, 
who  was  alfo  a  barrifler,  and  one  of  the  French  academy  : 
but  he  was  of  another  family.  He  translated  "  Pliny's  Let~ 
ters,"  and  died  in  1701. 

SADDER,  or,  as  others  call  him,  SAAHDJ,  a  celebrated 
PerSian  poet,  preierved  the  writings  of  the  fecond  Zoroailer, 
His  philofophy,  always  allegorical,  and  fometimes  very  pro- 
found, is  very  little  known  in  Europe.  He  led  the  life  of  a 
dervife,  or  folitary,  and  fpent  great  part  of  his  time  in  travelling. 
He  was  made  a  Have  by  the  Franks  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
ranfomed  for  10  crowns  by  a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  who 
gave  him  100  more  in  portion  with  his  daughter.  But 
this  wife  made  his  life  fo  imeafy,  that  he  could  not  help  re* 
gretting  his  union  with  her  in  his  "  Guliftan,  or  Flower- 
Garden. "  This  appeared  to  be  in  profe  and  verfe,  about  the 
year  1 258.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  publilhed  another  work, 
called  "  Boilan,1'  the  meaning  of  which  word  in  Perfia  is  a 
fruit-garden.  He  died,  it  is  laid,  at  the  advanced  age  of  116, 
in  high  reputation,  with  his  countrymen;  though  Voltaire, 
and  other  Europeans,  affecT:  to  fpeak  Slightly  of  his  talents. 

SADLEIR  (Sir  RALPH)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family,  feated  at  Hackney,  in  Middlefex,  where  he  was  bom, 
about  1507,  to  a  fair  inheritance;  he  was  educated  under 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  ESTex,  vicegerent  to  the  king  in  all 
ecclefiaftical  matters,  &c.  and  married  Margaret  Michell,  a 
laundrefsto  the  earl's  family,  in  the  life-time,  though  abfencc, 
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her  hulband  Matthew  Barre,  a  tradefmaii  in  London,  pre- 
fumed  to  be  dead  at  that  time ;  and  he  procured  an  a<5t  of 
parliament  37  Hen.  V11I,  for  the  legitimation  of  the  children, 
by  her.  Being  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Efie'x,  he  wrote  many 
things  treating  of  (late- affairs,  and  by  that  means  became 
known  to  king  Hen.  VIII.  who  took  him  from  his  matter  in 
the  a6th  year  of  his  reign,  and  appointed  him  matter  of  the 
great  wardrobe  ;  this  was  a  happy  circumftance  for  him,  as  it 
removed  him  from  the  danger  of  falling  with  his  noble  patron. 
In  the  c,oth  year  of  his  reign,  Mr.  Sadleir  was  fworn  of  his 
majefty's  privy  council,  and  appointed  one  of  his  principal 
fecretcirics  of  llate.  The  king  ferit  him  divers  times  into  Scot- 
Jand,  both  in  war  and  peace,  appointed  him  by  his  will  one  of 
the  privy  council,  who  were  to  alfift  the  fix  teen  perfons  that  he 
appointed  regents  of  the  kingdom  during;  the  minority  of  his 
ion  and  fucceffor  Edward  VI.  (at  which  time  it  appears  he 
was  a  knight),  and  bequeathed  to  him  200 i.  as  a  legacy. 
In  1540  and  1543,  ^e  vvas  anibaflador  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing negotiations:  the  fonner,  to  James  V.  in  order  to 
difpofe  him  towards  a  Reformation  ;  the  latter,  to  the  gover- 
nor and  fbtes  of  Scotland,  concerning  a  marriage  betwixt 
Mary  their  young  queen,  and  Edward  VI.  then  prince  of 
Wales.  I  Edward  VI.  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  treasurer 
for  the  army.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  MufFelburgh, 
'in  Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1547^  under  Edward  duke  of  Somerfet, 
lord  protector,  ai-cl  gained  fuch  honour  in  that  vi&oiy,  that  he 
%vas  there,  with  two  more,  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  Sir  Ralph. 
Vane,  made  a  knight  banneret.  The  king  of  Scots'  ftandard, 
which  he  took  in  that  battle,  flood  within  theft-  fifty  or  fixty 
years  (and  poffibly  ilill  Hands)  by  his  monument  in  the 
church  of  Standon,  Herts,  one  of  the  principal  manors  that 
was  given  him  by  Henry  VI1 1 ;  the  pole  only  was  left,  about 
twenty  feet  high,  of  fir,  encircled  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron 
from  the  bottom,  above  the  reach  of  a  hoifeman's  fword; 
In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  reiigned,  and  lived  privately  at  Stan- 
don, where  he  built  a  new  manor-houfe  upon  the  lite  of  the 
old  one.  He  was  a  privy  counidlor  to  Elizabeth  in  the  firil 
year  of  her  reign,  and  chancellor  of  the  duChy  of  Lancaftet 
the  lothj  which  place  he  held  till  his  death. 

He  was  employed  in  other  important  negotiations  relating 
to  Scotch  affairs;  and  particularly,  in  1586,  was  one  of  the 
commiffioners  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  for  the  trial  of 
queen  Mary,  being  a  member  of  ail  the  committees  of  parlia- 
ment upon  that  affair.  Buchanan  fpeaks  of  him  as  "  Eques 
notae  virtutis,  qui  (1559)  -Bervici  publicis  muniis  prsfeclus 
erat."  Camden  gives  him  the  character  of  being  a  very  pru- 
dent man,  and  remarkable  for  many  and  great  u-egoriations ; 
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and  he  was  alfo  dill ingui died  in  a  military  as  well  as  civil  ca> 
pacity:  for,  in  1547,  he  was  employed  as  treafurer  of  the 
army  under  the  duke  of  Somerfet;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Pinky, 
behaved  himfelf  fo  gallantly,  as  for  his  valour  to  be  made  a 
knight  banneret.  The  following  coat  of  arms  was  granted 
to  him  by  Chriftopher  Barker,  Garter,  by  his  letters  patent 
dated  May  14,  43  Hen.  VIII.  Party  per  fefs  Azure  and  Or, 
gutty  and  a  lion  rampant,  counterchanged,  in  a  canton  of  the 
laft  a  buck's  head  csboihed  of  the  mil ;  crcft,  on  a  wreath,  a 
demi-lion  rampant  Azure,  gutty  d'Or.  But  this  (to  ufe  the 
language  of  the  lart  century)  "  being  deemed  too  much  con- 
fufed  and  intricate  in  the  conlufed  mixture  of  too  many  things 
in  one  ihield,  another  was  ratified,  and  affigned  to  him  Feb.  4. 
1575,  by  Robert  Cook,  Clarencieux,  and  "William  Flower, 
.Norroy,"  viz.  Or,  a  lion  rampant  party  per  fefs  Azure  and 
Gules,  armed  and  lamgued  Argent;  creft  on  a  wreath,  a  demi- 
lion  rampant  Azure,  crowned  with  a  ducal  coronet,  Or; 
motto,  "  Seiviie  Deo  fapere."  He  was  of  the  privy  council 
above  forty  years ;  and  during  the  greateft  part  of  that  time 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Hertfoid, 
particularly  in  the  parliaments  6  Edw.  .VI.  I,  5,  13,  14,  27, 
28  Eliz.  and  probably  in  feveral  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  as  all 
the  writs  and  returns  thoughout  England  from  17  Edw. 
JV.  to  i  Edw.  VI.  are  loft,  except  one  imperfect  bun- 
dle, 33  Hen.  VI 1 1.  in  which  his  name  appears  as  "  Sir 
Sadleir,  knt."  He  was  always  faithful  tc-  his  prince  and 
country,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  died  at  his  lordfhip  of  Standon, 
March  30,  1587,  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  twenty-two  manors,  feveral  parfonages,  and  other  great 
pieces  of  land,  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Hertford,  Gloncefter, 
Warwic,  Buckingham,  and  Worcefter.  He  left  ilTue  three 
fons,  and  four  daughters  ;  Anne,  married  to  Sir  George  Hor- 
ley  of  Digfwell,  knt.  Mary,  to  Thomas  Bollys  aliter  Bowles 
Wallington,  efq.  Jane,  to  Edward  Baefh,  of  Stanftead,  efq. 
.(which  three  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  Iheriffs  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  14,  18,  and  13  Eliz.) ;  and  Dorothy,  to 
•Edward  Elryngton  of  Berftall,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  efq. 
The  fons  were,  Thomas,  Edward,  and  Henry. 

SADLER(JoHN),  an  Englifli  writer,  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropmire,  was  bom  in  1615,  and  educated  at  Ema- 
'nuel-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages.  After 
having  taken  his  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  and  been  fome 
years  fellow  of  his  college,  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
*vhere  he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  became  in  1644  a  mailer  in  chancery*  In  1649,  *ie  was 
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chofen  town -clerk  of  London,  and  publifhed  in  the  fame  year 
a  book  with  this  title,  "  Rights  of  the  K  ingdom  :   or,  Cuftoms 
of  our  Anceftors,   touching  the  duty,  power,  eleclion,  or  fuc- 
ceflioii,  of  our  kings   and  parliaments,   our  true   liberty,  due 
alleeiance,  three  eftates.  their  legiflative  power,   original,  ju- 
dicial, and  executive^  with  the  militia ;  freely  difcu fled  through 
the  Britifh,  Saxon,   Norman,  laws  and  hiftories."     It  was  re- 
printed in  1682,   and  has  always  been  valued  bv  lawyers  and 
others.     He  was  greatly  efteemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  who, 
by  a  letter  from  Cork,  of  Dec.  I.  1649,  °ff"ered  him  the  place 
of  chief  juftice  of  Muntter  in  Ireland,  with  a  falary  of  iocol. 
per  annum;  which  he  excufed  himfelf  from  accepting.      Au- 
guft,  1650,  he  was  made  matter  of  Magdalen-college  in  Cam- 
bridge,  upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Rainbowe,  who  again  fuc- 
ceeded  Sadler  after  the  Reftoration.     In   1635,   he  was  chofen 
member  of  parliament  for  Cambridge.      In  165^,  by  warrant 
of  Cromwell,  purfuant  to  an  ordinance  for  better  regulating 
and  limiting  the  jurifdictionof  the  high  court  of  chancery,  he 
was  continued  a  matter  in  chancery,  when  their  number  was 
reduced  to  fix  only.      It  was   by  his  intereft,    that  the   Jews 
obtained  the  privilege  of  building  for  themlelves  a  fynagogue 
in  London.     In  1658,  he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament 
for  Yarmouth  ;  and,  the  year  following,  appointed  firil  com- 
miflioner,  under  the  great  feal,  with  Taylor,   Whitelock,  and 
others,    for   the   probate    of   wills.      In    1660,    he   publilhed 
61  Olbia  :    The  New  Ifland  lately  difcovered.      With  its  reli- 
gion, rites  of  worthip,  laws,  cuftoms,  government,  charac- 
ters, and  language  ;  with  education  of  their  children  in  their 
Sciences,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  with  other  things  remarkable; 
by  a  Chriftian  pilgrim  driven  by  temped:  from  Civita  Vecchia., 
or  fome  other  parts  about  Rome,  through  the  flraights  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean.      The  firir.  part." 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  he  loft  all  his  employments,  by 
virtue   of  an  a£t   of  parliament  13  Caroli  11     "  for  the  well- 
governing  and  regulating  of  corporations  :"  his  confcience  not 
permitting  him  to  take  or  fubfcnbe  the  oath  and   declaration 
therein  required,   in  which  it  was  declared,  that    "  it  was  not 
lawful,   upon  any  pretence  whatever,   to  take  arms  againft  the 
king ;"  an  obedience  fo  abfolure,  that  he  thought  it  not  due 
to  any  earthly  power,  though  he  had  never  engaged,  or  in  any 
manner  acled,  againft  the  king.   In  the  fire  of  London  1606, 
he  loft  feveral  houfes  of  value ;  and,  foon  aHer,  his  manfion. 
houfe  in  Shroplhire  had  the  fame  fate.     Theie  misfortunes  and 
feveral  others  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  his  manor  and 
feat  of  Warmwellin  Dorfetfhire,  which  he  had  obtained  with 
liis  wife ;  where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner,  and  died  in 
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April  1674,  aged  59.     See  more   of  him  among  Dr.  Birch's 
MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Muicum,   N°  341. 

SADOLET  ([AMES),  a   polite   and  learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Modena  in    1477  ;  and  was  the  ion  of  an  eminent 
civilian,    who,    afterwards  becoming  a  profeflbr  at  Ferrara, 
took  him  along  with  him,  and  educated  him  with  g'eat  care. 
He  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge  in  the   Latin   and  Gre^k 
early,  and  then  applied  himfeif  to  philofophy  and  eloquence; 
taking    Ariftotle  and  Cicero  for  his  guides,  whom   he  con- 
fidered  as  the  firil  maflers  in  thefe  two  ways.     He  alfo  culti-? 
vated  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  as  well  as  rnoft  of 
the    moderns.       Going   to  Rome   under   the   pontificate    of 
Alexander  VI,  when  he  was  about  twenty-two,  he  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  cardinal  Carafre,  who  loved  men  of  letters : 
and,  upon  the  death  of  this  cardinal  in   1511,  pafled  into  that 
of  Frederic  Fregofa,   archbifhop  of  Salerno,  where  he  found 
Peter  Rcmbbs,  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  him.     When 
Leo  X.  afcended  the  papal  throne  in    1513,  he  chofe  Bembus 
and   Saclolet  for  his  fecretaries ;    men   extremely  qualified  for 
the  office,  as  both  of  them  wrote  with  great  elegance  and  fa- 
cility:  and  ioon  after  made  Sadolet  bifhop  of  Carpentras  near 
Avignon.     Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  in  1521,  he  went  to  his 
iliocefe,  and  refided  there  during  the  pontificate  of  Hadrian  VI; 
but  Clement  Vlf.  was  no  fooner  feared  in  the  chair  in  1523 
than  he  recalled  him  to  Rome.      Sadolet  iabmitted  to  his  holi- 
nefs,  but  on  condition  that  he  fhouid  return  to  his  diocefe  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  which  he  did  verv  punctually :   an4  it 
is  weJl  he  did  io  ;  for,   about  a  fortnight  after  his  departure 
from  Rome,   in  1527,  the  city  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the 
army  of  Charles  V.      Paul  III,  who  fucceeded  Clement  VII, 
in  1534  called  him  to  Rome  again  ;    made  him  a  cardinal  in 
1536,   and   employed   him  in   many  important  embaiiies  and 
negotiations.     Sadolet,  at  length,  grown   too  old  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  bifhopric,   went   no  more  from  Rome;    but 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  clays  there  in  repofe  and  iludy.     He 
died    in    1547?  not  without  poiibn,  as  forne  have  imagined  ; 
becaufe   he  corresponded  too  familiarly  with  the  Proteftants, 
and  teflifkd  much  regard  for  fome  of  their  dodors.     It  is  true, 
he  had  written  in  1539  a  Latin  letter  to  the  fenate  and  people 
of  Geneva,   with  a  view  of  reducing  them  to  an  obedience  to 
the  pope  ;  and  had  addreffed  himfeif  to  the  Calvinifts,  with  the 
affectionate  appellation  of  "  Chariilitni   in  Chrillo  Fratres:" 
but  this  proceeded  entirely  from  the  fweetnefs,  moderation,  and 
pcaceab'enefs,  of  his  natuie,  and  not  from  any  inclination  to 
Proteftantifm,  or  any  want  of  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  never  fufpe&ed  :    io  that  all  furmifes  about 
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poifon  may  well  be  looked  upon,  as  indeed  they  generally  were, 
as  vain  and  groundlefs. 

Sadolet  in  his  younger  chys  was  fomewhat  gay  ;  and,  al- 
though his  exterior  deportment,  had  gravity  enough  in  it,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  the  delights  of  Rome, 
under  the  voluptuous  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  It, 
and  Leo  X.  However,  he  reformed  his  manners  ver^ftri&l^ 
afterwards,  and  became  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  goodnefs. 
He  was,  like  other  fcholars  of  his  time,  a  clofe  imitator  of 
Cicero  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  he  is  diffufe, 
wordy,  and  more  remarkable  (or  a  fine  turn  of  period  thai* 
for  tfreneth  and  folidity  of  matter:  not  but  there  are  many 
noble  and  excellent  fentiments  in  his  writings.  His  works, 
which  are  all  in  Latin,  confift  of  epifties,  differtations,  ora- 
tions, poems,  and  commentaries  upon  iome  parts  of  holy  writ. 
They  have  been  printed  oftentimes  feparately  :  but  they  were 
collected  and  published  together,  in  a  large  8vo  volume,  at 
Mentz  in  1607.  All  his  contemporaries  have  fpoken  of  him 
in  the  higheti  terms;  Erafmus  particularly,  who  calls  him 
"  eximium  aetatis  fu^  decus."  Though  he  was,  as  all  the 
Ciceronians  were,  very  nice  and  exacl  about  his  Latin,  yet  he 
did  not,  like  Bembus,  carry  his  humour  to  fo  ridiculous  a 
length  as  to  difdain  the  uie  of  any  words  tliat  were  not  to  be 
found  in  ancient  authors  ;  hut  adopted  luch  terms  as  later  in- 
flruftions  and  cufloms  had  put  men  upon  inventing,  as 
**  Ecclefia,  Epifcopi,  &c.  &c."  The  jefuit  Rapin,  fpeaking 
of  his  poetry,  obferves,  that  he  had  imitated  the  language  and 
phrafeology  of  the  ancients,  without  any  of  their  ipirit  and 
genius, 

SAGE  (ALAIN  RENE  le),  an  ingenious  French  author, 
was  born  at  Ruya  in  Bretany  in  1667  ;  and  may  perhaps  be 
reckoned  among  thofe  who  have  written  the  language  of  their 
country  the  neareft  to  perfection.  He  had  wit,  tafte,  and  the 
art  of  letting  forth  his  ideas  in  the  moil  eafy  and  natural  man- 
ner. His  firft  wotk  was  a  paraphrafUcal  translation  of  "  Arif* 
tsenetus's  Letters."  He  afterwards  ftuditd  the  Spanifh  tongue, 
and  made  a  journey  into  Spain  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the 
Spanifh  cuftoms.  Le  Sage  generally  took  the  plans  oi  his  rp- 
mances  from  the  Spanilh  writers;  the  manners  of  which  na- 
tion he  has  very  well  imitated.  His  **  Diab'e  Boiteux," 
in  2vois.  iimo,  was  drawn  from  the  "  Diabolo  Cojuelo"  of 
Guevara  :  and  his  "  Gil  Bias,"  fo  well  known  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  from  "  Don  Gulman  d'Alfarache." 
There  are  alto  his  "  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,"  his 
"  New  Don  Quichotte,"  and  fome  comedies,  which  were 
well  received  at  the  French  theatre.  He  died  in  a  fmali 
houfe  near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by  writing, 
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in  1747.       "   His   romance   of    Gil   Bias,"    fays   Voltaire, 
continues  to  be  read,  becaufe  he  has  imitated  nature  i 


it." 


There  was  alfo  DAVID  LE  SAGE,  born  at  Montpellier* 
and  afterwards  diftinguimed  by  his  immoralities  and  want 
of  ceconomy,  as  well  as  by  his  poetry.  There  is  a  col- 
lection of  his,  intituled,  *'  Les  folies  du  Sage,'*  confirming  of 
fonnets,  elegies,  fatires,  and  epigrams,  He  died  about 
1650. 

,  SAGREDO  (JoHN),  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  was  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  families  of  Venice.  He  was  elected 
Doge  in  1675,  and  afterwards  was  ambaflador  to  different 
courts  of  Europe.  He  publifhed  at  Venice,  in  1677,  a 
V  Hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  wife,  fagacious,  and  impartial.  His  ftyle 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Tacitus  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he 
mixes  with  his  narrative  the  moft  foiid  and  judicious  obferva- 
t.ions.  His  hiftory  was-  tranilated.  into  French,  and  publilhed 
at  Paris  in  6  volumes  I2mo. 

SA1NTE-ALDEGONDE  (PniLiB  de  MARNIX  lord  du 
MONT)  was  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  perfons  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  learning ;  under- 
flood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  feveral  living  languages ; 
and  was  deeply  verfed  in  civil  law,  politics,  and  divinity.  He 
was  bom  at  Brufiels  in  1538  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Low- 
countries  were  perfecuted  and  opprefled  by  the  Spaniards, 
retired  into  Germany,  and  was  promoted  at  Heidelberg  to  the 
place  of  counfellor  in  the  eccjeiiaftical  council.  He  fuffered 
great  hardmips  before  he  withdrew.  "  I  was  forced,"  fays  he, 
"  to  endure  proscriptions,  baniminents,  lofs  of  eftate,  and  the 
hatred  and  reproaches  of  all  my  friends  and  relations;  and  at 
laft  was  imprifoned  for  a  year  under  the  duke  of  Alva  and 
the  commander  Requezens,  during  which  time  I  recommended 
mvfelf  to  God  for  at  leaft  three  months  every  ni^hr,  as  ifthat 
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would  be  my  laft,  knowing  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  twice 
ordered  me  to  be  put  to  death  in  prifon.  '  Tantum  religio 
potuit  fuadere  malorum."  In  1572,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  in  order  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  fupport  of  li- 
berty, and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  He 
was  .highly  efteemed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  an4  did  him 
great  fervices,  not  by  arms,  but  by  words ;  for  he  knew  how 
to  write  and  to  fpeak  well.  In  1575,  he  was  one  of  the  de- 
puties fent  by  the  States  to  England,  to  defire  the  protection 
pf  queen  Elizabeth.  Three  years  after,  he  was  fent  by  the 
archduke  Matthias  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  he  made  an 
excellent  fpeech  to  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  then 
prefentj  in  which,  as  Thuanus  tells  us,  "  having  deplored 
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ilie  miferable  {late  of  the  Low-countries,  and  ilia  r  ply  de- 
claimed againft  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Aiva  and  Don 
John  of  Auitria,  he  delired-  the  afiiftance  of  the  empire,  fince 
the  empire  was  expofed  to  the  fame  danger  with  the  Low- 
countries  :  and  he  foretold,  that  tbe  flame  of  the  war,  if  it  were 
not  flopped,  would  fpread  itfelf  farther,  and  feize  Cologne, 
Munfler,  Embden,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  ot  Alva,  had  long  ago 
determined  to  fubdue."  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
ient  by  the  States  into  France  in  i  580,  to  offer  the  fovereignty 
of  their  provinces  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on;  and,  in  1581, 
attended  that  prince  to  England,  whence  he  wrote  to  rhe 
States  the  falfe  news  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth. 
This'inilance  Wicquefort  fet  before  the  eyes  of  ambafTadors, 
to  make  them  cautious  ot  the  news  they  write.  **  Some- 
times," fays  he,  "  one  cannot  believe  even  what  one  fees  : 
'  vidit,  aut  vidhTe  putat.'  '1  he  fieur  de  Saime-Aldegonde, 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  States  of  the  Low -countries 
at>  the  couit  of  London  in  1581,  being  one  evening  in  the 
queen's  chamber,  faw  her  in  converfation  with  the  duke  of 
Alencon.  The  lords  and  ladies  were  at  fuch  a  di  fiance,  that 
ihey  could  have  no  (hare  in  it ;  but  every  body  was  witnefs  of 
an  a£tjon,  from  which  a  great  confequence  might  be  drawn. 
The  queen,  taking  ofFa  ring  from  her  finger,  put  it  upon  that 
of  the  duke ;  who  immediately  went  awav  with  an  air  of  joy 
and  fatisfac~lion?  as  carrying  with  him  the  pledge  and  affurances 
of  his  marriage  Sainte-Aldegonde,  thinking  this  action  of 
the  utmoit  importance  to  his  mailers,  gave  them  advice  of  it 
by  an  exprefs,  which  he  difpatched  the  fame  night.  The 
ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  caunon,  and  other  iigns  of  re- 
joicing, through  all  the  Low-countries,  proclaiming  the  fa- 
tisfaclfon  they  received  from  this  advice  :  but  the  queen  re- 
proached Sainte-Aldegonde  for  having  precipitately  given  an 
advice,  the  falfity  of  which  he  might  have  known  in  a  few 
hours."  He  was  conlul  of  Antwerp  in  1584,  when  that  city 
was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma;  ia  1593,  he  conduced 
into  the  Palatinate  the  princefs  Louifa  julkna,  daughter  of 
William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the 
elector  Frederic  IV;  and,  in  1598,  he  died  at  Leyden  in  his 
6oth  year. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatefr  and  mofl  difcerning  politicians 
of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  age.  This  \vould  appear,  if 
from  nothing  elfe,  at  leafl  from  a  iingle  tra6l  of  his,  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  "  Defigns  of  the  Spaniards,"  and  their  un- 
wearied endeavours  after  univerfal  monaichy  ;  and  where, 
like  a  true  prophet,  he  foretold  many  political  events,  which 
happened  in  Great  Britain,  Poland,  and  France. 
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.Amidft  all  his  employments  he  wrote,  or  meditated,  fomething 
•which  might  he  uieful  to  the  church  or  the  ftate  ;  and  the 
books  which  he  published  have  not  been  thought  the  leaii  fer* 
vice  he  performed.  His  view  in  many  of  his  pieces  was  to 
refute  the  controversial  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  raife  enemies  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  did  not  always 
treat  thefe  matters  in  a  fericus  way  :  many  humorous  pro- 
ductions came  from  his  hands.  In  1571,  lie  publilhed  in 
Dutch  the  Romifh  Hive,  '*  Aivearium  Romanum  ;*'  and  de- 
dicated it  to  Francis  Sonnius,  biihop  of  Boifleduc,  one  of  the 
principal  inquifitors  of  the  Low-countries.  This,  being  full 
of  comical  ftories,  was  received  by  the  people  with  incredible 
applaufe  ;  and,  like  Erafmus's  "  Colloquies,"  did  more  in- 
jury to  the  church  of  Rome  than  a  lerious  and  learned  book 
would  have  clone.  He  wrote  in  French  a  book  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  was  printed  foon  after  his  death ;  and  is  intituled, 
"  Tableau  des  Differens  de  la  Religion."  In  this  performance 
he  is  very  facetious,  and  introduces  jokes,  mixed  at  the  fame 
time  with  good  reafons.  The  fuccefs  of  this  work  was  no 
lefs  than  that  of  the  "Alvearium."  Numbers  of  people  di- 
verted themfelves  with  examining  this  picture,  and  by  that 
means  confirmed  themfelves  in  their  belief  more  ftrongly 
than  by  reading  the  beft  book  of  Calvin.  Thuanus,  however, 
did  not  approve  his  method  of  treating  controverfy  :  te  I  faw," 
lays  he,  "  Philip  de  Marnix  at  the  fiege  of  Paris,  and  lodged 
tlirie  months  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him.  He  was  a  polite 
man,  but  this  is  no  great  matter.  He  has  treated  of  religion 
in  the  fame  flyle  with  Rabelais,  which  was  very  wrong  in 
him."  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  famous  fong, 
written  in  praife  of  prince  William  of  Nafiliu,  and  addreffed 
to  the  people  of  the  Low-countries  under  the  oppreflion  of 
the  duke  of  Alva. :  and  this  fong  was  fnppofed  to  be  of  great 
fervice,  when  they  were  forming  at*  defign  of  erecting  a  new 
republic,  which  might  fiipport  itfdf  againft  fo  powerful  a 
monarch  as  the  king  of  Spain.  Ci  In  this  point/'  lays  Ver- 
he'uien,  "  Sainie-Aldcgonde  {hewed  himielf  as  it  were  another 
Tyrtaius,  fo  often  applauded  by  Plato;  for,  as  this  fong  con- 
tains an  encomium  of  that  brave  prince,  excitements  to  vir- 
tue, confolation  for  their  lofles.  and  ufeful  advices,  it  infpired 
the  people  with  a  ftrong  refolation  of  defending  the  prince 
nrxl  the  liberty  of  their  country."  Me  was  engaged  in  a  Dutch 
verfion  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  when  he  died.  He  had  tran- 
flated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Dutch  vcrfe  the  "  Pfalms  of 
David  ;"  but  this  verfion  was  not  admitted  into  the  church, 
though  better  than  chat  commonly  ufed.  *•  That  work,"  fays 
Melchior  Aclam,  u  has  been  ieveral  times  printed,  but  never 
received  by  the  common  content  of  the  preachers  j  whereas 
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the  other  verfiori  is  learnt  by  feme  thoufands  :  for,  the  fate  of 
books  is  according  to  the  capacity  of  a  reader:  *  Bro  captu 
lecloris  habent  fua  fata  libelli."  But  if  this  maxim  be  true, 
the  number  of  editions  will  be  no  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  a 
book ;  becaule,  the  more  foolifh  and  empty  any  age  is,  and 
the  more  vitiated  and  depraved  its  tafte,  the  more  will  ill  books 
be  fought,  and  eood  ones  neglected. 

SAINT-ANDRE'  -(NATHAN AEL),  an  anatoraift  well 
known  m  this  country  on  account  of  the  impoiture  of  the 
Rabbit-woman,  and  for  various  eccentricities  of  conduct.  He 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but,  oncoming  over  to  England* 
was  placed  by  fome  friends  under  a  furgeon  of  eminence,  in 
which  profeffion  he  became  "fkilful.  He,  tor  a  time,  read  pub- 
lic lectures  on  anatomy,  and  obtained  considerable  reputation ; 
this,  liowever,  was  ruined  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  affair  of 
Mary  Tofts.  He  died  in  1776,  after  having  been  for  many 
years  the  fubjecl  of  more  curioiity  and  converfation  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  though  without  any  extraordinary 
talents,  or  claims  to  diftinction.  They  who  are  curious  to 
know  more  of  this  character  may  have  their  curiofity  grati- 
fied by  perufing  "  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth"  by  Nichols 

SAINT-AULAIRE  (FRANCIS," Marquis  de),  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  JJmofin,  and  ipent  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  in  the  army.  He  had  a  natural,  eafy,  and  delicate  vein ; 
loved  polite  letters,  which  lie  knew  how  to  make  ule  of;  and 
cultivated  poetry.  He  wrote  but  few  verfes  till  he  was  up- 
wards of  lixty  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  beft  were 
written  at  ninety^  The  duchefs  of  Maine  was  charmed  with 
his  converfation,  and  drew  him  to  court,  where  he  fpent  many 
years  of  his  life.  When  he  was  upwards  of  ninety,  he  once 
fupped  with  that  great  lady,  who  called  him  Apollo,  and 
defired  him  to  tell  her  a  certain  fecret :  to  which  he  replied, 

La  divinite  qui  s'amufe 
A  me  demander  mon  fecret, 
4t   Si  j'etais  Apo.lon  ne  feroit  point  ma  mufe  : 
'*  Elle  feroit  Thetis,  et  le  jour  fmiroit." 

Were  I  Apollo,  O  ciivineft  fair. 

Who  deign  to  alk  the  fecret  of  a  friend, 
You  fhonUl  not  be  my  Mule  ;  but  1  declare 

You  fhould  be  Thetis,  and  the  day  fhould  end. 

*'  Anacreon  himfelf,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  wrote  much  worfe 
things,  when  he  was  a  great  deal  younger."  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  French  academy  in  1706,  for,  a  piece  which 
the  fevere  Boileau  alleged  as  a  reafon  why  this  favour  fhould 
not  be  granted  him :  he  thought  the  piece  immoral.  When 
fome  of  the  academy  expoftulated  with  Boileau  concerning  his 
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rigour,  adding,  that  "  the  marquis  was  a  man  of  quality,  and 
that  fame  regard  (hould  be  had  to  that;"  I  contctl  not  his 
title  to  quality,  hut  his  title  to  poetry,"  faid  Boileau  ;  "  and  I 
affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  a  bad  poet,  but  a  poet  of  bad 
morals."  It  was  replied,  that  the  marquis  of  Aulaire  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  poet  by  profefiion,  hut  only,  like  Anacreon, 
\\Totelittlepoenis  for  his  amufement:  "  Anacreon  !''  replied 
Boileau ;  i4  have  you  read  Anacreon,  of  whom  you  fpeak  thus  ? 
Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  Horace,  all  Horace  as  he  was,  thought 
hi  mi  elf  honoured  hy  being  joined  with  Anacreon  ?  Sir,  while 
you  can  efieem  fuel)  verfes  as  your  marquis's,  you  will  oblige 
me  extremely  in  defpifmg  rcine."  St.  Aulaire  died  in  1742, 
aged  near  100. 

SAJNT-CYRAN  (JoHN  DU  VEBGER  DE  HOURANNE, 
Abbot  of)  wa*  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Bayonne  in  1.581.  lie  was  intrru&ed  in  the  belles  lettres  in 
France,  and  afterwards  went  to  ftudy  divinity  at  Lovain ; 
where  he  acquired  the  friendfhip  of  Lipfius,  who  has  given  a 
public  teftimony  of  his  high  efteem  for  him.  The  bifhop  of 
Poitiers  was  his  patron,  and  reiigned  to  him,  in  1620,  the  ab- 
bey of  Samt-Cyran.  He  was  a  very  learned  man.  and  wrote 
a  great  manv  books.  He  is  particularly  memorable  for  two 
extraordinary  paradoxes,  he  is  faid  to  have  maintained  :  the 
£rlt  of  which  is,  that  **  a  man  under  certain  oircumftances 
may  kill  himfelf ;"  the  fecond,  that  "  Bifhops  may  take  up 
arms."  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  memoir 
communicated  to  Bayle,  that  he  did  not  in  reality  hold  the 
jawiulnefs  of  filicide.  The  book,  wherein .  this  queltion  is 
diicuiTed,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1609, .and  'fcthukd,  "  Quel- 
ticn  Royale,"  &c.  that  is,  "  1  he  Royal  queftion  ;  fhewing, 
in  what  extremity,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  peace,  a  fubje£l 
may  be  obliged  to  pieferve  the  life  of  a  prince  at  the  expencc 
of  his  own."  The  occaiion  of  writing  this  book  is  curious 
enough  to  deferve  to  be  mentioned:  and  it  is  as  follows. 

When  Henry  IV.  of  France  aiked  fome  lo ids  what  he 
(hould  have  don-,  if  at  the  battle  of  Arques,  initead  of  con* 
<juering,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  and,  embarking  on  the 
iea,  which  was  ne:ir,  without  any  provifions,  aflorm  had  call 
him  upon  fome  xldart  ifle  at  a  diitance  ;  one  of  them  anfwered, 
that  u  he  would  fooner  have  given  himfelf  for  food,  by  de- 
priving himfelf  of  his  own  life,  which  he  mull  have  loft  foon 
after,  than  have  fufFered  the  king  to  perifn  with  hunger.'' 
Upon  this,  the  kmg  ilarted  a  queflion,  Whether  this  might 
lawfully  be  dont  ?  and  the  count  de  Cramait,  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  tliis  difcourie,  going  fome  time  after  to  vilit  Du  Ver- 
ger, whofe  particular  friend  he  was,  propoied  to  him  this 
cjueftion,  ai.d  engaged  him  to  anfwer  it  in  writing.  Du  Ver- 
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ger,  who  was  then  in  the  heat  of  youth,  and  might  he  touched 
with  the  generoiity  of  the  refolution,  exercifed  himfelf  upo-i 
this  queftion,  purely  metaphyiical,  as  he  would  have  done 
upon  the  clemency  of  Phalaris  ;  and,  having;  given  his  folu- 
tion  of  it  two  ways  to  the  count  de  Cramatl,  this  lord  flip- 
prefTed  the  beft  folution,  and  published  the  other  without 
the  author's  name,  or  even  knowledge,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Queftion  Royale  •,"  becaufe  the  king  had  propofed  it,  and 
becaufe  it  regarded  oniv  the  tingle  cafe  relating  to  the  lite  and 
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perfon  of  the  king.  From  which  it  appears,  as  Du  Verger 
afterwards  declared  to  his  friends,  that  this  little  piece  did  not 
fet  forth  his  true  opinion,  but  was  only  a  paradox,  which 
that  lord  had  engaged  him  to  maintain  in  his  youth,  as  lib- 
erates wrote  a  panegyric  on  Burins. 

His  ether  paradox,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
difowned.  The  biihop  of  Poitiers,  his  patron,  not  only  took 
arms,  and  put  himielt  at  the  head  of  a  bodv  of  men,  in 
order  to  force  feveial  noblemen  he  diftruited  to  leave  Poitiers 
but  likewife  publilhed  an  "Apology,"  in  1615,  againit  thole 
who  afTerted,  that  "  it  was  not  lawful  tor  eccleiiailics  m  a 
cafe  of  neceflity  to  have  recourfe  to  arms.*'  This  apology  is 
allowed  to  have  had  Du  Verger  for  its  author-;  and,  it  was 
pleafantly  called,  bv  a  learned  man  of  that  time,  "  The  Koran 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Poitiers."  Du  Verger  was  one  of  thofe 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  Council  of  Trent:  he  confidered 
it  as  a  political  affembly,  and  by  no  means  a  true  council.  In 
1637,  he  was  committed  to  priibn,  as  his  friends  fay,  be- 
caufe  cardinal  Richelieu  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  him,  for 
refuting  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  nullity  of"  tlvj  marriage  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  with  the  princefs  of  Lorraih.  Other 
reafons  however  were  publicly  given  out-,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  ruin  him  as  a  teacher  of  falie  doctrines.  It  is  laid, 
the  cardinal  thought  him  fo  well  qualified  to  anfvver  the  mi- 
nifters  who  had  written  a^ainft  cardinal  Perron  concerning: 
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the  primacy  of  the  pope  and  the  real  prefence,  that  he  ex- 
horted him  to  undertake  that  work  in  prifon,  and  offered  him 
all  the  books  and  affiftances  neceflary  ;  but  the  abbot  of  Saint- 
Cyran  replied,  that  "  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  church, 
that  the  head  and  principal  myftery  of  it  fhould  be  defended 
by  a  priioner.'"  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  in  1643: 
not  however  in  confinement  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  as-ibme 
have  falfely  afferted,  but  after  he  wJs  let  at  liberty. 

SAINT  JOHN  (HENRY),  lord  vifcount  .Bolingbroke,  a 
great  philofopher  and  politician,,  and  famous  for  the  part  he 
acled  under  both  thefe  characters,  \vas  dcfcenckd  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  bom  about  1672.  His  father 
was  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  fou  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  who 

died 
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died  at  Batterfea,  his  family-feat,  July  3,  1708,  in  m 
year:  his  mother  was  lady  Mary,  lecond  daughter  and  co- 
heirels  of  Robert  Rich,  eari  of  Warwic.  He  was  bred  up* 
with  great  care,  under  the  inspection  of  his  grandfather,  as 
well  as  his  fathf-r,  who  neglected  no  means  to  improve  and 
accompli(h  him  in  his  tendereir,  years.  Some  have  infinuated, 
that  lie  was  educated  in  DiiFenting  principles  ;  and  a  certain 
writer  fays,  that  he  "  was  well  lectured  by  his  grandmother 
and  her  confeiTor,  Mr.  Daniel  Eurgefs,  in  the  Prefbyterian 
way."  He  has  dropped  a  hint  in  his  letter  to  Pope,  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  letter  to  Sir  VV.  Windham,  which 
feems  to  countenance  a  notion  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  is, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  being  C!  condemned,  when  he  was  a 
bov,  to  rt-ad  Manton,  the  Puritanical  parfon,  as  lie  calls 
him,  who  made  110,  fermons  upon  the  iigth  Pfalm."  But, 
whatever  occasional  informations  of  inftrvictions  he  might 
receive  from  his  grandmother  or  her  friends,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  he  had  a  regular  and  liberal  education  j  -and,  having 
palled  through  Eton  ichool,  was  removed  to  Ch rift-church  in 
Oxford.,  where  it  may  fairly  he  inferred,  horn  the  company  he 
kept  and  the  friendships  he  made,  many  of  which  fubliiled  in 
their  full  ftrength  ever  after,  that  he  foon  rubbed  off  the  ruft 
of  Puritan ifm,  if  indeed  he  ever  ccwtracltd  it* 

By  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  was  confidered  as  a 
perion  of  very  uncommon  qualifications,  and  one  who  was 
fare  to  make  a  Ihining  figure  in  the  world  ;  not,  indeed,  with- 
out reafon.  He  was  in  his  perfon  perfectly  agreeable  ;  had  a 
dignity  mixed  with  fweetnefs  in  his  looks,  and  a  manner  ex- 
tremely taking.  He  had  much  acutenefs,  great  judgement, 
and  a  prodigious  memory.  Whatever  he  read  he  retained  j 
and  that  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  entirely  his 
own.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  read  much,  or 
at  leaft  many  hooks  ;  for  which  he  uied  to  give  the  lame  rea- 
fon, that  Menage  gave  for  not  reading  Moreri'  s  Dictionary  ; 
namely,  that  "  he  was  unwilling  to  fill  his  head  with  what 
did  not  deferve  a  place  there  ;  fince,  when  it  was  once  in,  he 
knew  not  how  to  get  it  out  again.1'  But  it  is  probable,  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  not  much  given  to-  reading  and  reflection. 
With  great  parts,  he  had,  as  it  ufually  happens,  great  pailions  ; 
and  theffi  hurried  him  into  many  of  thofe  indifcretions  and 
follies  which  are  common  to  young  men.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  a  very  great  libertine  in  his  younger  days  ;  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  women,  and  apt  to  indulge  himielf  in  late  hours,- 
with  all  thofe  excefiTes  that  ufually  attend  them.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  wholly  extinguifh  in  him  the  love  of  ftudy  and 
the  defire  of  knowledge  :  "  There  has  been  fomething  al- 
ways," fays  he,  "  ready  to  whifper  in  my  ear,  while  I  ran 
the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  buiinefs,  *  Solve  fenefcentem 
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mature  farms  equum  ;'  'and  while 'tis  well,  releafe  thy  aged 
liorfe.*  But  Jijy  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of  Socrates,  .whif- 
pered  To  foftly,  that  very  often  I  heard  him  not,  in  the  hurry 
of  thofe  pafTions  with  which  I  was  tranfported.  Some  calmer 
hours  there  were  ;  in  them  1  hearkened  to  him.  Reflection 
had  often  its  turn;  and  the  love  of  ftudy  and  the  cleiire  of 
knowledge  have  never  quite  abandoned  me.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, entirely  Unprepared  for  the  life  I  will  lead  ;  and,  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  that  I  promife  myfelf  more  fatisfa&ion  in  the 
latter  pait  of  it  than  I  ever  knew  in  the  fon  fer." 

Whatever   dilcredit    thefe    youthful    extravagances     misrht 
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bring  upon  him,  they  did  great  honour  to  his  parents  ;  who, 
as  his  hiftorian  tells  us,  though  they  had  it  always  in  their 
power,  yet  would  not  produce  him  on  the  ft  age  of  public 
life  till  fufncient  time  had  been  allowed,  and  every  method 
tried,  to  wear  them,  in  fome  meant  re  at  leaft,  away.  Then 
they  nnrried  him  to  the  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Sir  Henry 
Wiachecomb  of  Buckle  bury,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  bart. ; 
and  upon  this  marriage  a  large  fettlement  was  made,  which 
proved  very  ferviceable  to  him  in  his  old  age,  though  a  great 
part  of  what  his  iady  brought  him  was  taken  from  him,  111 
confequence  of  his  attainder.  The  very  fame  year  he  was 
clewed  for  the  borough  of  Wotton-Baflet,  and  fat  in  the  fifth. 
parliament  of  king  William,  which  met  Feb.  10,  1700;  and 
in  which  Robert  Harley,  efq.  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  was 
chofen  for  the  firft  time  fpeaker.  This  parliament  was  but  of 
fhort  concinuance  ;  for,  it  ended  June  24,  1701.  The  bufinefs 
of  it  was  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  minifters,  who  were 
concerned  in  the  conclufion  of  the  two  partition-treaties ;  and, 
Mr.  St.  John  going  with  the  majority,  who  were  then  con- 
iidered  as  Tories,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  coming  into 
the  world  under  that  denomination.  We  obferve  this  in  his 
favour  againft  thole  who  have  charged  him  with  changing 
fides  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  He  was  in  the  next  par- 
liament, that  met  Dec.  following  \  which  was  the  iaft  in  the 
reign  of  William,  and  the  fir  ft  in  that  of  Anne.  He  was 
charged,  fo  early  as  1710,  with  having  voted  this  year  againft 
the  fucceffion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover :  but  his  hiftorian 
fays,  that  in  a  little  piece  of  his  published  in  1731,  when  it 
.was  urged  as  a  thing  notorious  and  undeniable,  he  calls  it  tc  a 
faife  and  impudent  avTcrtion  j"  that  he  farther  affirms  the  bill 
for  fettling  the  Proteftant  fucceiiion  to  have  palled  in  1701, 
and  not  in  1702;  and  likewife  obferves,  that  in  the  fame  year 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  himfelf,  intituled,  "  A  Bi  i  for  the  farther  iecurity  of  bis 
majeity's  perfon,  and  the  fuccefiion  of  the  crown  in  the  Pro- 
teftant line,  and  extinguifliing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended 
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prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders,  and  their  open  aii 
lecret  abettors."  What  the  little  piece,  here  referred  to,  is,  we 
know  not ;  nor  are  we  able  to  learn  for  certain,  whether  this 
noble  perfon  was  or  was  not  concerned  in  fuch  a  vote.  All 
we  can  pretend  to  iay  is,  that  no  anfwer,  which  he  ever  gave 
to  the  charge,  has  yet  been  allowed  to  be  fatisfactofy  and  de~ 
cifive.  July  1702,  upon  the  difTolution  of  the  fecond  parlia- 
ment, the  queen  making  a  tour  from  Wmdibr  to  Bath,  by 
way  of  Oxford.  Mr.  St.  John  attended  her;  and,  at  Oxford^ 
-with  feveral  perfons  of  the  higbeft  ditHnction,  liad  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him.' 

Perfevering  fteadily  in  the  fame  tor v -connections,  which 
he  had  maniteflly  embraced  againil  the  inclinations  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  father  and  grandfather  being  both  whigSj  he  gained 
fuch  an  influence  and  authority  in  the  houfe,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  diftingulh  his  merit;  and,  April  ic,  1704, 
he  was  appointed  fecretary  of  war,  and  of  the  maiines  As 
this  poft  created  a  conftant  correfpondenee  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  we  mav  reafonably  prefame  it  to  have  been  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  rumours  raifed  many  years  after, 
that  he  was  in  a  particular  manner  attached  to  that  noble 
perfon.  It  is  certain,  that  he  knew  the  worth  of  that  general, 
and  was  a  fincere  admirer  of  him  ;  but  yet  he  was  in  no  fenfe 
his  creature,  as  fome  have  alferted.  This  he  difavowed, 
when  the  duke  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  nor  was  he 
then  charged,  or  ever  afterwards,  by  the  duke  or  duchefs, 
with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  engagements  to  them.  Yet, 
as  we  fay,  he  had  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  duke,  which  he 
retained  to  the  laft  momeqs  of  his  life;  and  he  has  told  us  lo 
himfelf  in  fo  inimitable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  wrong  not 
to  tranfcribe  the  pafTage.  "  By  the  death  of  king  William," 
fays  he,  "  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  raifed  to  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  indeed  of  the  confederacy :  where  he,  a  new, 
a  private,  man,  a  fubjecT:,  acquired  by  merit  and  management 
a  more  deciding  influence  than  hifrh  birth,  confirmed  autho- 
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rity,  and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king 
William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  the 
grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compact  and  entire;  but,  a 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the  whole  :  and, 
inftead  of  languishing  or  difaftrous  campaigns,  we  faw  every 
fcene  of  the  war  full  of  action.  All  thofe  wherein  he  ap- 
peared, and  many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  a£r_or, 
but  abettor  however  of  their  action,  were  crowned  with  the 
moft  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take  with  pkafure  this  opportu- 
nity of  doing  juftice  to  that  great  man,  whofe  faults  1  knew, 
whofe  virtues  I  admired,  and  whofe  memory,  as  the  greateft 
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general  and  as  the  greateft  minifler  that  our  country  or  per- 
haps any  other  has  produced,   I  honour." 

But  whatever  might  be  his   regard  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  it  is   certain  that  it 
mull  have  been  entirely  perfdna]  ;  iince  nothing  could  be  more) 
clofely  united  in  all  political    meafures  than  he  was  with  Mr. 
Harlev;    and,    therefore,    when   this    minifter   was    removed 
from  the  feals  in  1707,  Mr.  St.  John  chofe  to  follow  his  for- 
tune,  and  the  next  day  refigned  his  employment  in  the  admi- 
niftration.      He  was  not  returned   in   the  parliament  which 
was  elected  in  1738;  but,  upon  the  difiblution  of  it  in  1710, 
Harley  being  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the   Ex- 
chequer, the  poll  of  fecretary  of  ftate  was  given  to  St.  John. 
About  the  fame  time   he  wrote   the  famous   "  Letter  to  the 
Examiner,"  to  be  found   among  the  firft  of  thofe  papers:   it 
was  univerfally  afcribed  to  him,  and  is  indeed   an  exquiiite 
proof  of  his  keen  abilities  as  a  writer;  for  in  this  fingle  fhor£ 
paper  are  comprehended  the  outlines  of  that  defign    on  whicli 
Swift  employed  himfelf  for  near  a  twelvemonth. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a   new  parliament  in*  November,  he 
was  chofen  knight  of  the  Ihire  for  the  county  of  Berks,   and 
alfo  burgefs,  for   Wotton-Baflet ;  and  made  his  election   for 
the    former.      He    appeared    now   upon    a   icene    of    action, 
which  called  forth  all    his  abilities.     He  fuftained  almofl:  the 
whole  weight  of  the  buiinefs  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,   which 
however  he  was  not  fuppofed  to  negotiate  to  the  advantage  of 
his  country  ;    and   therefore  he  has   fuftained   much  ill-will 
and  cenfure  on  that  account  ever  fince.     The  real  ftate  of  the 
cafe  is,  that  ^  the  two  parties,"  af  he  himfelf  owns,  "  were 
become  factions  in  the  Uriel:  fenfe  of  the  word."     He  was  of 
that  which  prevailed  for  peace,  againft  thofe  who  delighted  in 
war ;  for,  this  was  the  language  of  the  times  :  and  io,  a  peace 
being  reiolved  on  by  the  Engllfh  minifters  at  all  adventures, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  it  was  made  with  lei's  advantage  -to  the  na- 
tion.    He  has  owned  this  again,  although  he  has  jufcified  the' 
peace   in   general:   "though  it  was  a  duty/'   fays  he,   "that 
we  owed  to  our  country,  to  deliver  her  from  the  neceility  of 
bearing  any  longer  io  unequal  a  part  in  fo  unneceflary  a  war, 
yet  was  there  fome  degree  of  merit  in  performing  it.     I  think 
fo  ftrongly   in  this    mariner,  I  am  fo  incorrigible,  that,   if  I 
could  be  placed  in  the  fame  circumfbnces  again,  1  would  take 
the  fa'me  resolution,  and  act  the   fame  part.     Age  and  expe- 
rience  might  enable  me  to  act  with  more  ability  and  'greater 
ikill ;  but,    all  I   have   fuffered  fince   the  death   of  the  queen 
ihould  not  hinder  me  from  acting.     Natwitftanding   this,   I 
Shall  not  be  furprifed  if  you  think  that  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
"was  not  anfwerableto  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  nor  to  the  efforts 
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made  in  it.  I  think  fo  myfelf ;  and  have  always  owned,  evert 
when  it  was  making  and  made,  that  I  thought  fo.  Since  we 
had  com  milted  a  fuccefsfnl  follv,  we  ought  to  have  reaped 
more  advantage  from  it  than  we  did." 

July,  1772,  he  had  been  created  Baron  St.  John  of  Lediard- 
Tregoze   in   Wiltfhire,    and'vifcount   Bolinghroke ;  and  was 
alfo,  the  fame  year,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
EfTex.     But,   thefe  honours   not  anfwering  his  expectations, 
(for,  his  ambition  was  undoubtedly  great,)  he  formed  a  defigti 
of  taking  the  lead  in  public  affairs  from  his  old  friend  Harley, 
then  earl  of  Oxford  ;  which  proved  in  the  itTue  unfortunate 
to   them   both,      [t   mud   be  obferved,  that  Paulet   St.  John, 
the  laft   earl  of  Bolingbroke,  died  the   £th  of  October   pre- 
ceding his  creation  ;  and  that  the  earldom  became  extinct  by 
his  deceafe.     The  honour,   however,  was  promifed  to   him  : 
but,  his  prefence  in  the  houfe  of  commons  being  fo  neceffary 
at  that  time,  Harley  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  there  du- 
ring that  feflion  ;  upon  an  arTurance,  that  his  rank  fhould  be 
preferved   for   him        But,    when   he  expected    the   old  title 
fhould  have  been  renewed  in  his  favour,  he  was  put  off  with 
that  of  vifcount ;  which  he  refented  as  an  affront,  and  looked 
on  it  as  fo  intended  by  the  treafurer,'  who  had  got  an  earldom 
for  hiinfelf.     See  how   lord   Bolingbroke  fpeaks  of  this:  "  1 
continued/'  fays  he,  "  in  the  houfe  of  commons  during  that- 
important  fefiion  which  preceded  the  peace ;  and  which,  by 
the  fpirit  fhewn  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and  by  the 
refolutions  taken  in  it,  rendered  the  conclufion  of  the  treaties 
practicable.     After  this,  I  was  dragged  into  the  houfe  of  lords 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  niake  my  promotion  a  punifhment, 
not  a  reward;  and  was  there  left  to  defend  the  treaties  alone. 
It  would  not  have  been  hard,"  continues  he,  "  to  have  forced 
the  earl  of  Oxford  to  ufe  me   better.     His  good  intentions 
began  to  be  very  much  doubted  of:  the  truth  is,  no  opinion  of 
his  iincerity  had  ever  taken  root  in  the  party  ;  and,  which  was 
worfe  perhaps  for  a  man  in   his  {ration,  the  opinion  of  his 
capacity  began  to  fall  apace. — I   began  in  my   heart  to   re- 
nounce the  friendmip  which,  till  that  time,    I   had   preferved 
inviolable  for  Oxford.-    I  was  not  aware  of  all  his  treachery, 
nor  of  the  bafe  and  little   means  which  he  employed  then, 
and  continued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Queen,  and  every  where  elfe.     I  faw,   however,  that 
he  had  410  friendfliip  for  any  body ;  and   that,  with  refpect  to 
me,  inftead  of  having  the  ability  to  render  that  merit,  which 
I  endeavoured  to  acquire,  an  addition  of  ftrength  to  himfelf, 
it  became  the  object  of  his  jealoufy,  and  a  reafon  for  under- 
mining me."     There  was  alfo  another  tranfaction,   which 
palled  not  long  after  lord  Bolingbroke's  being  raifed  to  the 
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peerage,  and  which  helped  to  increafe  his  animofiry  to  that 
minifter.  In.  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  from  France,  her 
Majefty  beftowed  the  vacant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter 
upon  the  dukes  Hamilton,  Beaufort,  and  Kent,  and  the  earls 
Powlet,  Oxford,  and  StrafTbrd.  Bolingbroke  thought  himfelf 
here  again  ill  ufed,  having  an  ambition,  as  the  minifter  well 
knew,  to  receive  fuch  an  inftance  as  this  was  of  his  miflrefs's 
grace  and  favour.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  when  the  treafurer's  ftaff  was  taken  from  this  old  friend, 
he  exprefled  his  joy  by  entertaining  that  very  day,  July  7, 
17x4,  at  dinner,  the  generals  Stanhope,  Cadogan,  and  Palmer, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craggs,  and  other  gentlemen. 
Oxford  faid  upon  his  going  out,  that  "  fome  of  them  would 
{mart  for  it ;"  and  Bolingbfoke  was  far  from  being  infeniible 
bf  the  danger  to  which  he  flood  expofed :  yet  he  was  not 
without  hopes  ftill  of  fecuring  himfelf,  by  making  his  court 
to  the.whigs  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  little  before  this  he  had 
propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  make  it 
treafon  to  inliil  foldiers  for  the  Pretender,  which  was  paifed 
into  an  a£t. 

Neverthelefs,  fo'on  after  the  accefllon  of  king  George  to  the 
throne  in  1714,  the  feals  were  taken  from  him,  and  all  the 
papers  in  his  office  fecured :  yet,  during  the  fhort  fefiion  of 
parliament  at  this  juncture,  lie  applied  himfelf  with  his  ufual 
induilry  and  vigour  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  friends  to  the 
late  adminiftration,  without  omitting  any  proper  occasion  of 
teftifying  his  refpecl:  and  duty  to  his  majefty  ;  in  which  fpirit 
he  amfted  in  fettling  the  civil  lift,  and  other  neceffary  points. 
But,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  rinding 
himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  he  withdrew,  and  doffed  the 
water  privately  to  France,  in  March*  1715.  The  Continuator  ' 
of  Rapin's  hiftory  reprefents  him  as  having  fled  in  a  kind  of 
panic  :  "  Lord  Bolingbroke's  heart  began  to  fail  him,"  fays 
that  hiftorian,  "  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Prior  was  landed  at 
Dover,  and  had  pr6mifed  to  reveal  all  he  knew.  Accordingly 
that  evening  his  lordfhip,  who  had  the  night  before  appeared 
at  the  play-houfe  in  Drury-lane,  and  befpoke  another  play  for 
the  next  night,  and  fubicribed  to  a  new  opera  that  was  to  be 
acted  fome  time  after,  went  off  to  Dover  in  difguife,  as  a  fer- 
vant  to  Le  Wne,  one  of  the  French  kind's  rnerTengers  :'* 

O  O  O 

but  his  lordfhip  ever  affirmed  the  ilep  to  have  been  taken  upon 
certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a  reiblution  was  taken, 
by  the  men  in  power,  not  only  to  profecute,  but  to  purfue 
him  to  the  fcaffold. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Pretender,  then  at  Barr,  to  engage  in  his  fervice  :  which 
he  abfolutely  re f ufed,  and  made  the  beil  application,  that  his 
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prefent  circumftances  would  admit,  to  prevent  the  extremity 
of  his  profecution  in  England  After  a  fhoit  flay  at  Paris, 
he  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  he  continued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  July;  when,  upon  receiving  a  inefTage  from  fome  of 
his  part'  in  England,  he  complied  with  a  fecond,  invitation 
from  the  Pretender  j  and,  taking  the  feals  of  the  fecretary's 
office  at  Commercy,  he  fet  out  with  them  for  Paris,  and  ar- 
rived thither  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  order  to 
procure  from  that  court  the  necerTary  fuccours  for  his  new 
matter's  intended  invafion  of  England.  The  vote  for  im- 
peaching him  of  high  treafon  had  parTed  in  the  houfe-of 
commons  the  June  preceding;  and  fix  articles  were  brought 
into  the  houfe,  and  read  by  Walpole,  Aug.  4,  1715,  which 
were  in  fubftance  as  follows:  i.  "  That  whereas  he  had 
allured  the  minifters  of  the  States  General,  by  order  from  her 
majefty  in  17 11^  that  (lie  would  make  no  peace  but  in  con- 
cert with  them ;  yet  he  fent  Mr.  Prior  to  France,  that  fame 
year,  with  propofals  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch, 
without  the  confentof  the  allies."  2.  "  That  he  advifed  and 
promoted  the  making  of  a  feparate  treaty  or  convention,  with 
France,  which  was  ligned  in  September."  3.  "  That  he  dif- 
clofed  to  M.  Mefnager,  the  French  minifter  at  London,  this 
convention,  which  was  the  preliminary  inftru&ion  to  her 
majefty's  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  in  October."  4.  "That 
her  majefty's  final  inftru&ions/  to  her  faid  plenipotentiaries 
were  difclofed  by  him  to  the  Abbot  Gualtier,  an  emiflary  of 
France."  5.  That  he  difclofecj  to  the  French  the  manner  how 
Tournay  in  Flanders  might  be  gained  by  them."  6.  "  That 
he  advifed  and  promoted  tile  yielding  up  of  Spain  and  the 
Weft  Indies  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  an  enemy  to  her 
majefty." — Thefe  articles  were  fent  up  to  the  Lords  in  Au- 
guft;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  ftood  attainted  of  high' 
treafon,  September  the  loth  of  the  fame  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  new  engagements  with  the  Pretender 
had  the  fame  iffue :  for,  the  year  17*5  was  fcarcely  expired, 
when  the  feals  and  papers  of  his  new  fecretary's  office  were 
demanded,  and  given  up  ;  and  this  was  foon  followed  by  an 
accufation  branched  into  feven  articles,  in  which  he  was  im- 
peached of  treachery,  incapacity,  and  negleft.  Thus  dif- 
carded,  he  refolved  t©  make  his  peace,  if  it  were  poffible,  at 
home.  He  fet  himfelf  immediately  in  earned  to  this  work ; 
and  in  a  (hort  time,  by  that  activity  which  was  the  chara6ter- 
iftic  of  his  nature,  and  with  which  lie  conftantly  profecuted 
all  his  deligns,  he  procured,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
earl  of  Stair,  then  the  JBritilh  ambailadorat  the  French  court, 
a  promife  of  pardon,  upon  certain  conditions,  from  the  king, 
who,  in  July  1716,  created  his  father  JBaron  of  Batteriea  and 
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Vifcount  St,  John.  Such  an  .extraordinary  variety  of  diflrefs- 
ful  events  had  thrown  him  into  a  ftate  of  reflexion  ;  and  this 
produced,  by  way  of  relief,  a  "  Coniblatio  Philofophica," 
which  he  wrote  the  fame  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Reflec- 
tions upon  Exile."  In  this  piece  he  has  drawn  the  pidture  of 
his  own  exile;  which,  being  reprefentei  as  a  violence,  pro- 
ceeding folely  from  the  malice  of  his  perfecutors,  to  one  who 
had  ierved  his  country  with  ability  and  integrity,  is  by  the 
mao-ic  of  his  pen  converted  not  only  into  a  tolerable,  but  what 
appears  to  be  an  honourable,  flation.  He  had  alib  this  year 
written  feveral  letters,  in  anfvver  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him 
by  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents,  which  were  printed  at 
London  in  1735,  8vo,  together  with  anfwers  to  them  by  Mr. 
Tames  Murray,  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Dunbar  by  the  Pre- 
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tender:  but,  being  then  immediately  fupprefled,  are  reprinted 
in  "  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin's  Hiitory  of  England." 
The  following  year,  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  whole 
condu£t  with  refpeft  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  which  was  printed  in  1753, 
8vo.  It  is  written  with  the  ntmofl  elegance  and  addrefs,  and 
abounds  with  interdting  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 

His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he  efpoufed  about  this  time, 
1716,  a  iecond  of  great  merit  and  accompliihments,  who  was 
niece  to  madam  de  Maintenon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis 
de  Villette;  with  whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune,  encum- 
bered, however,  with  a  long  and  troubleiome  law-fuit.  In 
the  company  and  converfation  of  this  lady,  he  pafTed  his  time 
in  France,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and  fometiraes  at  the 
capital,  till  1723:  in  which  year,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  parliament,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full  and 
free  pardon.  Upon  the  firil  notice  of  this  favour,  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  had  been  the  governing  principle  of  his 
political  conduct  for  feveral  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  It  is  obfervable,  that  biihop  Atte-rbury  was  ba- 
niihed  at  this  very  juncture ;  and  happening,  on  his  being 
fet  afhore  at  Calais,  to  hear  that  lord  Bolingbroke  was  there, 
he  faid,  "  Then  I  am  exchanged  1"  His  lorcmip  having 
obtained,  about  two  years  after  his  return,  an  adt  of  parlia- 
ment to  reftore  him  to  his  family-inheritance,  and  to  enable 
him  to  pofTefs  any  purchale  he  fhould  make,  pitched  upon  a 
feat  of  lord  Tankerville,  at  Dawley  near  Uxhrido;e  in  Mid- 
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dlefex ;  where  he  fettled  with  his  lady,  and  gratified  the  po- 
Jitenefs  of  his  taiie  by  improving  it  into  a  moil  elegant  villa. 
Here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  rural  employments,  and  with 
correfponding  and  converging  wilh  Pope,  Swift,  and  other 
friends ;  but  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  within  :  for  he  was  yet 
110  more  than  a  mere  titular  Lord,  and  flood  excluded  from  a 
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feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  Inflamed  with  this  taint  that  yet 
remained  in  his  blood,  he  entered  again,  in  1726,  upon  the 
public  flage  ;  and,  difavowing  all  obligations  to  the  minifter 
Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  imputed  his  not  having 
received  the  full  effects  of  royal  mercy  intended,  he  embarke4 
in  the  oppofition,  awd  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  multitude  of 
pieces,  written  during  the  fhort  remainder  of  that  reign,  and 
for  foine  years  under  the  following,  with  great  boldnefs 
againit  the  meafures  that  were  then  purfued.  Betides  his  pa- 
pers in  the  '*  Craftfman,"  he  publimed  feveral  pamphlets, 
which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  fecond  edition  of 
his  "  Political  Traces,'*  and  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

Having  carried  on  his  part  of  the  fiege  againft  the  minifter 
with   inimitable  fpirit  for  ten  years,  he  laid  down   his  pen, 
upon    a   diiagreement  with  his  principal  coadjutors  ;   and,   in 
1735,  retired  to  France,  with  a  full  refolulion  never  to  engage 
more  in  public  buflnefs.     Swift,  who  knew  that   this   retreat 
was  the  effect  of  difdain,  vexation,  and  disappointment,   that 
his  lordihip's  paflions  ran  high,  an.d  that  his  attainder  unre- 
verfed  ftill  tingled  in  his  veins,  concluded  him  certainly  gone 
once  more  to  the  pretender,  as   his  enemies  gave  out:   but  he 
was  rebuked  for  this  by  Pope,   who  affored  him,  that  it  was 
abfolntely  untrue  in  ever?  circumftance,  that  he  had  fixed  in 
a  very  agreeable  reitrement   near  Fonti'mbleau,  and  made  it 
.his  whole  buiinefs  vac  are  llteris.     He  had  now  palled  the  6oth 
year  of  his  age  ;    and  through  as   great  a   variety  of  fcenes, 
both  of  pleafure  and  buiinefs,  as   any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  gone  as   far  towards  reinftating   himfclf  in  the  full 
povTeffion  of  his  former  honours  as  great  parts  and  great  ap- 
plication could   go;  and  was  at   length   convinced,  that  the 
door  was  finally  fhut  againft  him.     He  had  not  been  long  in 
his  retreat,  when  he  began  a  courfe  of  "  Letters  on  the  liudy 
and  ufe  of  Hiitory,"  for  the  ufe  of  lord  Cornburv,  to  whom 
they   are    addrelTed.     They   were   publiihed   in    1752;    and, 
though  they  are  drawn  up,  as  all  his  works  are,  in  a  moft  ele- 
gant and  mafterly   ftyle,    and    abound    with  the   jufteit  and 
deeped  reflections,  yet,   on  account  of  fome  freedoms  taken 
with  eccleiiaflical  hiflory,  they  expofed  him  to  much  cenfure. 
Subjoined  to  thefe   letters  are     his   piece   *'  upon  exile,"   and 
a  letter    to   lord  Batliurft   'v.on  the  true  ufe  of  iiudv  and  re- 
•  tire'nent;"    both   full  of  the  fineft   reflections,  as  finely  ex- 
preffed. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  he  extremely 
old,  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  family, 
where  he  pafled  the  reminder  of  his  life  in  the  higheil  dig- 
nity. His  age,  his  great  genius,  perfected  by  long  experience 
and  much  reflection,  gave  him  naturally  the  afcendant  over  all 
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men  ;  and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  oracle  to  all  men.     He 
was  now  as  great   a   philofopher  as   he  had  been,  a  itatefman: 
he  read,  he  refledted,   he  wrote  abundantly.      Pope  and  Swift, 
one  the  grcatefl  poet,  the  other  the  greateft  wit  of  his  time, 
perfectly  adored  him  ;  and  it   is  well    known,   that  the  former 
received  from  him   the  materials   for  his  incomparable  poem, 
"  The  Effay  on  Man."     Read  the  following  words  of  a  noble 
lord,   who   knew  experimentally  the  fweets'of  otlum  cum  digni- 
tate:  "  Lord   Bolingbroke,"  fays    he,  ""  had  early  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  books  and  men  ;  but,  in  his  firft  career  of  life, 
being    immerfed   at   once   in   bufinefs    and   pleafure,    he   ran 
through  a  variety  of  fcenes  in  a  furprifing  and  eccentric  man- 
ner.     When   his   paffions  fubfided  by  years   and   difappoint- 
ments,    when   he   improved    his    rational    faculties   by    more 
grave  Oudies,  and  reflection,  he  fhcne  out   in    his  retirement 
with  a  luftre  peculiar  to  himfeif,  though  not  feen  by  vulgar 
eyes.      The  .gay  ftatefman  was   changed  into   a  philofopher, 
equal  to  an\r  of  the  fages  of  antiquity.      The  wifdom  of  So- 
crates, the  dignity  and  eafe  of  Pliny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace, 
appeared  in  all  his  writings  and  converfation." 

Yet,    even    in    this    retirement,    it    is    plain    that   he   did 
not  neglect    the  conlideration   of   public    affairs  ;    for,    after 
the    conclufion    of    the  lail   war    in    1747,    upon    meafures 
being    taken    which    did    not    agree    with    his    notions    of 
political    prudence,    he    began,    "  Some    Reflections    on   the 
prefent   ftate  of   the   nation,    principally   with  regard   to  her 
taxes    and   debts,    and    on    th~    caufes    and    confequences    of 
them:"    but  he  did  not  finilh  them.     In  1749,  came  out  his 
"  Letters  on   the  fpirit  of  patriotjfm,   on  the  idea  of  a  patriot 
king,   and  on   the    ftate    of    parti.es   at   the   acceffion   of  king 
George  I:*'   with  a  preface  wherein  Pope's  conduct,  with  re- 
gard  to   that  piece,    is  reprefented  as    an    inexcu  fable   act   of 
treachery  to  him.      Pope,  it  feems,  had  caufed  fome  copies  of 
thefe  letters,  which  had  been  lent   him  for  his   perufal,   to  be 
clandetlinely  printed  off;   which,  however,  if  it  was  without 
the  krtowledge  of  his   noble  friend,    was   fo  far  from   being 
treacheroufly  meant  to  him,   that   it  proceeded  from  an  excels 
.of  love  and  admiration  of  him.     The  noble  lord   knew  this 
well  enough,  and  could  not  pofTibly  fee  it  in  any  other  light: 
but,  being  angry  with  Pope,  for  having  taken  Mr.  Warburton 
into    his  friendship,  of  whom  Bolingbroke   thought  very  ill, 
and   for  having  adopted  at  the  inftigation  of  Warburton  a 
fyftem  different  from  what  had  been  laid  down  in  the  original 
"  EfTay  on  Man,"  he  could  not  forbear  giving  a  little  vent  to 
his  relentment :  and  his  lordfliip  was  the  more  to  blame  as  he 
Jiimfelf  has  in  effect  excufed  Pope  by  faying,  that  he  .was  in 
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a  very  infirm  flate,  and  even  in  his  laft  illnefs,  when   he 
fufTered  this  change  of  principles  to  be  made  in  him. 

His  iordfbip  had  often  wimed  ro  draw  his  laft  breath  at 
Battcriea  ,  and  this  he  did  Nov.  15,  17^1,  on  the  verge  of  So* 
His  corple  was  interred  with  thofe  of  his  anceftors  in  that 
church,  where  there  is  a  marV  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  the  followi^  inicription: 

Here  lies 

HENRY  b-r  JOHN  : 
In  the  reign  of  Queen' Anne 
Secretary  of  war,  fecretary  of  irate, 

And  Vifcount  Bolingbroke. 
!n  the  days  of  King  George  I, 

And  King  George  II. 

Something  more  and  better. 

His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne 

Expofed  him  to  a  long  and  ievere  perfeoution. 

He  bore  it  with  firmnefs  of  mind; 

The  enemy  of  n'o  national  party, 

The  friend  of  no  faclrn. 

D'rVinguifheci  under  the  cloud  of  a  profcription^ 
'Which  had  not  been  intirely  taken  off, 

By  zeal  to  maintain  the  liber  y, 
And  to  re  (tore  the  ancient  prosperity 

Of  Great  Britain." 

His  lordfhip's  eft.ate  and  honours  descended  to  his  nephew, 
the  late  lord  Bolingbrcke  :  the  care  and  benefit  of  his  manu- 
fcripts  he  left  to  Mallet,  who  pubiiihed  them,  together  with 
his  works  already  printed,  in  1754,  5  vols.  4to.  They  may 
well  enough  be  divided  into  political  and  philofophical  works ; 
thex  former  of  which  have  been  touched  upon  already,  arid 
cciifiil  of  '  Letters -upon  Hiftory,"  "  Letter  to  Wyndham," 
*•  Letters  or.  Patriotifra,"  and  papers  in  the  "  Craftfman  ;SJ 
which  had  been  feparately  printed  in  3  vols.  8vo,  under  the 
title  of  "  DiiTertation  upon  Parties,"  .Remarks  on  the  Hiiiopy 
pf  England,"  and  "  Political  Tracts."  His  philofophical 
works  ccniiil  of,  "  The  fubilanee  of  fome  letters  written  ori- 
ginally in  French  about  1720  to  Mr.  de  Pouilly  ;  letter  occa- 
iioned  by  one  of  abp.  Tiliotfon's  Sermons ;  and  letters  or 
eflays  addreffed  to  Alexander  Pope,  eiq. :"  in  which  all  fub. 
jecls  relating  to  philofophy  and  religion  are  treated  in  a  moil 
agreeable  and  elegant  .manner.  As  Mallet  had  publiibed  an 
;  o  edition  of  the  "  Letters  on  Hiftory,"  and  the  '«  Letter 
to  \\  yndham,"  before  the  4X0  edition  of  the  works  came  out, 
ib  he  afterwards  publifhed  feparately  the  philolophical  wri- 
tings, 5  vols.  8vo.  Thefe  efTays,  addreffed  to  Pope,  on  phi- 
loiophy  and  religion,  contain  many  things  which  clalh  with 
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the  great  truths  of  revelation ;  and,  on  this  account,  not  only 
expofed  the  deceafed  author  to  the  aniniadverfions  of  feveral 
writers,  but  occafioned  alfo  a  prefentment  of  his  works  by 
the  grand  jury  of  Weftminiter.  His  lordfhip,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  was  a  very  indifferent  ChritVian,  flnce  there  are  num- 
berlefs  affertions  in  his  works  plainly  inconfiilent  with  any 
belief  of  revelation  :  but  then  there  are  numberlefs  truths,  fet 
forth  in  the  fined  manner,  with  ail  the  powers  of  elegance  and 
fancy  ;  and  which  will  amply  reward  the  attention  of  a  reader, 
who  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  errors  with 
which  they  are  mixed.  Swift  has  faid,  in  a  letter  to  Pope, 
that  "  If  ever  lord  Bolingbroke  trifles,  it  muft  be  when  he 
turns  divine:"  but  then  he  allows,  that  "  when  he  writes  of 
any  thing  in  this  world,  he  is  not  only  above  trilling,  but  even 
more  than  mortal."  In  fhort,  whatever  imperfections  may  be 
difcovered  in  him  with  regard  to  certain  principles  and  opi- 
nions, he  was  conlidered  as  a  man  of  great  parts  and  univerfal 
knowledge,  the  rnoft  extraordinary  perfon  of  the  age  he  lived 
in  ;  and  as  a  writer,  one  of  the  hneft  that  any  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

Pope  efteemed  him  almoft  to  a  degree  of  adoration  ;  and 
has  blazoned  his  character  in  the  brightefl  colours  that  wit 
could  invent,  or  fondnefs  bellow.  In  the  conclufion  of  his 
'*  EvTay  on  Man,"  in  particular,  the  bard  has  immortalized 
both  himielf  and  his  noble  friend,  by  whofe.,  pcrfuafiou  this 
didactic  poem'  was  begun  and  fmilhed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  oblerve,  that  a  great  marly  letters,  and 
fome  little  pieces  of  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  and 
eafy  turn  [A  I,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works  ; 
as  are  not  fome  pieces,  published  in  the  8  vo.  col  lection  of  his 
**  Political  Tracts,"  and  the  dedication  to  lord  Orford  prefixed 
to  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  England." 

SAINTE-MARTHE,  in  Latin  Sammarthanus ;  the  name 
of  a  family  in  France,  which  for  more  than  an  hundred 
years  has  been  fruitful  in  men  of  letters.  Therirft  GAUCHER. 
DE  SAixTE-MARTHEhad  a  fon  named  Charles,  born  in  1512, 
who  became  phylician  to  Francis  II,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence.  Queen  Margaret ••  of  Navarre  and  the  duchefs 
of  Vendome  honoured  him  with  their  particular  efteera,  and 
conferred* favours  upon  him  ;  and  therefore,  when  thofe  Ja- 
dies  died  in  1590,  he  teftified  his  grief  by  a  funeral  oration 
upon  each,  which  he  caufed  to  be  publifhed  the  fame  year. 
That  upun  the  queen  was  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French. 

[A]   See  Nichols's  "  Seieft  Colleftion,"  vol.  IV.  pp.  321.  333.  354.  vol.  VII. 
p.  69.  i. 

5  There 
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There  is  alfo  fome  Latin  and  French  poetry  of  his  in  being.   He 
died  in  I  ^  i^q. 

SCEVOLE,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  was  born  at  Loudun  in 
15:56,   and   became  very  diitinguiihed  both  in   learning  and 
buiinefs.     He  )oved  letters  from  his  infancy,  and  made  a  very 
great  procre.fs  in  them.      He  learned  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  tongues ;  and  became  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and 
an  hiftonan.     The  qualities  of  his   heart  are  faid  to  have  an- 
fwerecl  chofe  of  his  head  :  for,  he  is  repreiented  as  having  been 
a  good  friend,  zealous  for  his  country,  and  of  inviolable  fideli- 
ty to  his  prince.    He  had, in  the  reigns  of.Henry  III,  and  Henry 
IV,    feveral   confiderable  employments,    which  he   fuilained 
with  great  reputation.'.    In  1579,  he  was  governor  of  Poitiers, 
and  afterwards  treasurer  of  France  for  this  ciiffoict.     In  1593 
and  1594,   he  exercifed  the  office  of  intendant  of  the  finances, 
in  the  army  of  Bretagne,  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Mont- 
peniier  :.  and,  in  the  latter  of  thefe  years,  he  reduced  Poitiers 
to  the  fubjection  of  Henry  IV,  for  which  fmgular  fervice  that 
prince  was  greatly  obliged  to  him.     Some  time  after,  he  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  retiring  to  his  own  country,  and  fp  end  ing 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  contemplation  and  tranquillity  :  but 
he  was  again  made  governor  of  Poitiers;  and  this  dignity  was 
conferred  on    him  with  fuch  fingular  circumilances  of  favour 
and  efleem,  that  he  could  not  decline  it.     Upon  the  expiration 
of  this  office,   he  went  to  Paris,   and  thence  to  Loudun,  where 
he  lived  the  reft  of  his  days  "  in  otio  cum  dignitate."      This 
town    had  been  often  protected  from  .ruin  in  the  civil    wars 
merely  by  his  credit;   and  therefore  could  not  but  regard  him, 
as  its  protector  and  faviour.      The  inhabitants  called  him  the 
father  of  his  country.      He  died   there  in  1623,   regretted  by 
all  the  world  ;   and  his  funeral  oration  was  made  by  the  famous 
Urban  Grandier,     He  was  the  author  of   "  La  loiiange  de  ja 
ville  de  Poitiers,  1573;"   "  Opera  Poetica,"  confiding  of  odes, 
elegies,  epigrams,  and   facred  poems,    in  French  and  Latin, 
I575  J    "  Gallorum  doctrina  illuftrium  elogia,   1598:"    but 
his  chief  work,  and   that  which  keeps  his  name  ftill   alive  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  is  his  work  called   "  P^dotrophia,   feu 
de  puerorum   educatione," 'printed  in    1584,  and  dedicated  tq 
Henry  III.   This  poem  went  through    ten  editions  in  the  au- 
thor's life-time,  and  hath  gone  through  as  many  fm£e.    It  was 
neatly  printed  at  London  j  708,  in    lamo,   together  with  the 
*'  Callipaedia"  of  Quillet,    who  declares,   in  that  poem,  how 
infinitely  he  admired  it. 

Scevole  left  feveral  fons  ;  of  whom  Abel,  the  eldeft,  born 
at  Loudun  in  1570,  applied  himielf,  like  his  father,  to  litera- 
ture. He  cultivated'  French  and  Latin  poetry,  and  fucceeded 
in  it.  His  Latin  poems  were  printed  with  thofe  of  his  father 
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in  1632,  4to,  but  are  inferior  to  them.  Lewis  XIII.  fettled 
on  him  a  penfion,  for  thefervices  he  had  done  him,  and  made 
him  a  couniellor  of  ftate.  In  1627,  he  was  made  librarian  to 
the  kin^  at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  had  after  that  other  commif- 
fions  of  importance.  ,He  died  at  Poitiers  in  1652 :  his 
"  Opufcula  Varia''  were  printed  there,  in  1645,  Svo.  This 
Abel  had  a  foil  of  his  own  name,  born  in  1630,  and  afterwards; 
diftinguifhed  by  his  learning.  He  fucceeded  his  father  as  li- 
brarian at  .Kontainebleau,  and  in-  that  quality  prefentsd  to 
Lewis  XIV,  in  1608,  *'  Un  Difcours  pour  le  retabiiffement 
decette  Bibliotheque."  He  died  in  1706. 

Scevole?s  fecond  and  third  fons,  Scevole  and  Lewis,  were 
born  in  1571.  They  were  twin-brothers,  of  the  fame  temper, 
genius,  and  itudies  ;•  with  this  difference  only,  that  Scevole 
continued  a  layman,  and  married,  while  Lewis  embraced  the 
eccleiiaitical  (late.  They  fpent  their  lives  together  in  perfect 
union,  and  were  occupied  in  the  fame  labours.  They  were 
both  couniellors  to  the  king,  and  hiftoriographers  of  France. 
They  were  both  interred  at  St.  Severin  in  Paris,  in  the  fame 
grave;  though  Scevole  died  in  1650,  and  Lewis  did  not  die 
till  1656.  They  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  knowledge, 
and  in  conjunction  compofed  the  "  Gallia  Chriftiana." 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  DENIS,  PETER  SCEVOLE,  AB,EL 
LEWIS,  and  CLAUDE,  DE  SAiNTE-MARTHE,all  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  various  publications; 
but  their  works  are  not  of  a  nature  to  make  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  them  neceiTary  here.  They  relate  to  things  pecu- 
liar to  the  ec<*lefiaftical  and  civil  ftate  of  France,  and  tilings  of 
no  importance  at  all  to  a  foreigner. 

SALARiO,  was  a  painter  of  great  eminence  in  the  I5th 
century.  He  was  alfo  a  difciple  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Salarip 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1487,  and  died  at  Florence  at  the  age 
of  72. 

SALE  (GEORGE),  a  learned  Englishman,  who  died  at 
London  in  1736,  after  having  done  much  fervice  to  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  He  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  "  UniverfalHiftory," 
and  executed  all  the  Oriental  part  of  it.  He  was  alfo  engaged 
in  other  things  :  but  his  capital  work  is,  "  The  Koran,  com- 
monly called  the  Alcoran  of  iViohammed,  translated  into  En- 
glilh  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic  ;  with  explanatory 
notes  taken  from  the  moft  approved  commentators.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  1734,"  4to*  The  Pre- 
liminary Difcourfe  confifts  of  186  pages,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  fedlions,  which  treat  of  the  following  particulars  :  Se£l  i. 
"  Of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  in 
the  *  time  of  ignorance  ;'  their  hiitory,  religion,  learning,  and 
cuftoms."  Sefto  2.  "  Of  the  ftate  of  Chriftianity,  particularly 
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of  the  Eaftern  Churches,  and  of  Judaifm,  at  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed's appearan«e ;  and  of  the  methods  taken  by  him  for 
eltabliiririg  his  religion,  and  the  circumftances  which  con- 
curred thereto,"  Seel.  3.  "  Of  the  Koran  itfelf,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  book,  the  manner  of  its  being  written  and  pub- 
lilbed,  and  the  general  defign  of  it '  Seel.  4.  "  Of  the  doc- 
trines and  pofitive  precepts  of  the  Koran,  which  relate  to 
Faith  and  religious  Duties."  Seel.  5.  "Of  certain  negative 
precepts  in  the  Koran."  Se£l.  6.  "  Of  the  inftitutions  of  the 
Koran  in  civil  affairs.5'  Sect  7.  "  Of  the  months  commanded 
by  the  Koran  to  be  kept  {acred,  and  of  the  fctnng  apart  of  Fri- 
day for  the  efpecial  fervice  of  •  God  '  <4  Sect  8.  "Of  the 
principal  feels  among  the  Mohammedans;  and  of  thole  who 
have  pretended  to  prophefy  among  the  Arabs  in  or  iince  the 
time  of- Moha" mined."  This  Preliminary  Difcourie,  as  fhould 
feem,  might  deferve  to  be  published  feparately  from  the 
Koran. 

For  fomething  more  about  Sale,  fee  AM  HURST. 

SALISBURY  (JoHN  of),  an  Engiifh  divine,  antiquarian, 
and  critical  "author,  flouriftied  in  the  times  of  K.  Stephen, 
and  Hen.  II.  His  works,  though  little  known,  are  yet  cer- 
tainly curious  and  valuable.  He  appears-  to  have  been  well 
read  in  all  the  Latin  dailies,  whom  he  not  only  quotes,  but 
feems  both  to  relilh  and  underftand, 

SALISBURY  (ROBERT  CECIL,  earl  of),  an  eminent 
ftatefman  in  the  resins  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.  was  the  fou 
of  Vv;illia-m  lord  Burieigh,  by  his  fecond  lady,  Mildred,  eldeft 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  The  exac>  time  of  his 
birth  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  about  the 
year  1550.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  courtier  from  his  cradle,  and  of  being 
trained  under  his  excellent  father ;  by  which  jiieans  he  be- 
came a  great  proficient  in  ail  ftate  affairs.  He  w<fs  accordingly, 
.employed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  important  negotiations,  and 
matters  of  the  greateit  confequence.  Her  majefty  having 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  Ihe  fent  him 
•afliftant  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  ambaliador  to  the  king  of 
France.  At  his  return  ihe  made  him,  in  1596,  fecond  fecre- 
tary  of  flate  with  Sir^Francis  Walilngham  ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  that  great  man,  he  continued  principal  iecretary  of 
fLte  as  Jong  as  he  lived.  Tn  1597,  he  was  constituted  chan- 
ce»i~r  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  lord  privy-feal.  In 

i.:oS,  he  was  one  of  the  commoners  fent  into  France,  to  ne- 

7 

goi,rtte  a  peace  between  that  crown  and  Spain  ;  and  he  foon 
afrer  fucceeded  his  father,  the  lord  Burlcigb,  in  the  office  of 
mailer  of  the  wards.  He  fucceeded  him  uifo  iu  the  character 

of 
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of  prime  minifter ;  for,  from  the  time  of  lord  Burleigh's 
death,  the  public  affairs  were  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecil.  He  difplayed  very  conilderable  political 
abilities,  and  maintained  an  extend ve  correfpondence  in  molt 
pf  the  countries  o'f  Europe.  He  was  very  active  in  the  op- 
pofition  againil  the  earl  of  EiTex,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
principal  inilrument  in  bringing  that  unfortunate  nobleman  to 
the  block. 

Qvieen  Elizabeth  dying  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  it 
was  Sir  Robert  Cecil  who  firil  publicly  read  her  will,  and 
proclaimed  king  James  L  And  he  fo  much  ingratiated  hini- 
felf  with  that  monarch,  that,  on  the  131.11  of  May  this  year, 
he  was  created  baron  of  Effenden  in  Rutlandfhire ;  the  2Otri 
of  Auguft,  1604,  vifcount  Cranbourne  in  Dorfetmire;  and, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1605,  ear^  °f  Saliibury.  He  was  alfo 
appointed  chnncellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  and  oa 
the  2och  of  May,  1605,  inftalled  knight  of  the  Gaiter.  He 
continued  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  management  of  public 
affairs  with  extreme  affiduity ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Dorfet,  in  1608,  was  advanced  to  the  poft  of  lord 
high  treaiurer  of  England ;  when,  finding  the  exchequer  al- 
moil:  exhaufted,  he  laboured  with  great  diligence  to  increafe 
the  royal  revenues,  and  employed  every  method  which  lie 
could  deviie  for  that  purpofe.  His  indefatigable  application 
to  public  bufinefs  tbtew  him  at  length  into  a  confumption  of 
the  lungs ;  and,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  in  a  declining 
condition,  he  was  attacked,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1612,  with  a  tertian  ague,  which  turned  to  a  complication  of 
the  dropfy  and  fcurvy.  Thefe  united  diforders  put  a  period 
to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  May  in  that  year.  He  was,  a  no- 
bleman of  uncommon  abilites  and  fagacity,  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  flate  and  interefts  of  the  nation.  King 
James  uied  to  call  him  his  "  Little,  Bearje,"  alluding  to  tlie 
many  difcoveries  he  made,  of  which  he  Cent  him  intel- 
ligence. 

SALLENGRE  (ALBERT  HENRY  DE),  an  ingenious  and 
laborious  writer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1694;  D^s  father 
being  receiver-general  of  Walloon  Flanders,  and  of  an  ancient 
and  considerable  family.  He  was  educated  with  great  care, 

J  O 

and  feut  at  a  proper  age  to  Leyden ;  where  he  ftudied  hiftbry 
under  Perizonius,  phiiofophy  under  Bernard,  and  law  under 
Voetius  and  Noodt.  Having  finished  his  academical  ftudies 
with  i  honour,  he  returned  to  his  parents  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Holland.  After  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  he  went  to  France;  anJ  fpent 
fome  time  at  Paris  in  viiiting  libraries,  and  in  cultivating 
ifkndihips  with  learned  mea.  In  17*6,  he  was  made  com*- 
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fellor  tb  the  priricefs  of  NaiTau  ;  and,  the  year  after, 
minary  of  the  finances  of  the  States  General.  He  went  agairi 
to  France  in  1717;  and  two  years  after  to  England,  where 
lie  was  elecled  fellow  of  the  Roya]  Society.  He  was  author 
of  ieveral  publications,  which  fhewed  parts,  learning,  and' 
induftry ;  and  without  doubt  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have 
been  of  great  ufe  and  ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
but,  catching  the  fmall-pox,  he  died  of  it,  1723,  in  his  3oth 
year. 

He  had  a  hand  in  the  "  Literary  Journal,"  which  began  at 
the  Hague  in  1713.  In  1714,  he  pub! i (lied  "  L'Eloge  de 
1'Yvrefle,"  a  piece  of  much  fpirit  and  gaiety;  in  1715* 
"  Hiftoire  de  Pierre  de  Montmaur,"  a  collection  of  all  the 
pieces  written  againft  thjs  famous  parafite,  with  a  prefatory^ 
difcourfe,  giving  an  account  of  them;  in  1716,  "  Commen- 
taires  fur  les  Epitres  d'Ovide  par  M.  de  Meziriac,"  with  a  dif- 
courfe  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Meziriac  5  the  fame  yeaf, 
"  Poeiies  de  M.  de  la  Monnoye ;"  in  1716,  1718,  1719, 
"  Novus  Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,'3  a  Supple- 
ment to  Grasvius's  collection,  in  3  vols.  folio;  in  1718* 
"  Huetii  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus  Commentarius,"  with 
a  preface  written  by  himielf. 

So  far  he  was,  we  fee,  chiefly  an  editor  of  other  people's 
works;  but,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  very  bufy  upon 
a  confiderable  one  of  his  own  :  and  that  was,  **  A  Hiftory 
of  the  United  Provinces  from  1609,  to  tne  concluiion  of  the 
peace  of  Munfter  in  1648.'*  It  was  publilhed  at  the  Hague 
in  1728,  with  this  title;  "  Effai  d'une  Hiftoire  des  Provinces 
Unies  pour  1'annee  1621,  ou  la  Treve  finit,  et  la  Guerre  re- 
commence avec  1'Efpagne,"  410. 

SALLO  (DENIS  DE),  a  French  writer,  famous  for  in- 
venting literary  journals,  Was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1626.  He*  was  far  from 
being  one  of  thofe. children  who  ailoniih  us  by  their  forward- 
iiefs :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  dull  and  heavy,  and  gave 
little  hopes  of  any  progrefs  in  letters  or  fcience.  His  genius 
broke  out  all  at  once  afterwards  ;  and  he  not  only  acquired 
the  .Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  a'  mafterly  way,  but  main- 
tained public  thefes  in  philofophy  with  prodigious  applaufe* 
He  then  iludied  the  lav/,  and  was  admitted  a  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  He  did  not  fuffer  himfelf, 
however,  to  be  fo  immerfed  inbuiinefs  as  to  neglect  the  purfuit 
of  letters  :  he  read  all  kinds  of  books,  made  curious  refearches, 
arid  kept  a  perfon  always  near  him  to  take  down  his  reflec- 
tions, and  to  make  abftrafts.  In  1664,  he  formed  the  project 
of  a  "  Journal  des  S5avans  i"  and,  the  year  following,  be- 
gan to  give  it  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  He- 
ro uville, 
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rouville,  which  was   that  of  his  valet  de  chambre.     But  he 
played  the  critic  too  feverely,   and  gave  great  offence  to  thole 
who   knew  how  to  make  returns.     Menage's  "  Ameenitates 
Juris  Civilis"  was  one  of  the  rirft  of .  thofe  works  which   fell 
under  Sallo's  cognizance,    and  was   cenfured  pretty  fmartly : 
which  cenfure  provoked  Menage  to  treat  our  critic  with  great 
feverity  in   his  preface  to  the  works  of  Malherbe,   printed    in 
1666.     Charles  Patin's  "  Introduction  a.  la  connoiiTance  des 
medailles"    was   another  work   our  journalift    took    liberties 
with ;  and  this  excited  his  father  Guy  Patin  to  abufe  both  him 
and  his  journal  with  as    little  ceremony  and  referve  as  he  dealt 
with   all  who  difplealed  and   provoked   him.     In  fhort,    the 
newnefs  and   ftrangenefs  of  the  thing,   and  the  natural  did  ike 
that  people  have  to  be  criticiied,  'railed  fuch  a   iiorm  ajrainft 
Sallo,   that  he  was  not  able  to  'weather   it  out ;  and  therefore, 
after  having  publifhed  his  third  journal,  he-dropped  the  work, 
or  rather  turned  it  over  to  the  Abbe  Ga'iiois,  who,  re-afluming 
It  the  next  year,  contented  himfelf,   inflead  of  criticizing  and 
cenfuring,   with  giving  titles  and  making  extracts.     All  the 
nations' of  Europe   followed   this  plan  of  Sallo-;  and  different 
literary  journals  fprang  up  every  where  under  different  titles. 
Voltaire,  after  mentioning   Salio  as  the  inventor  of  this  kind' 
of  writing,  fays,  that  "  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Bayle, 
but  afterwards  difh.onou.red  by  other  journals,  which   were 
publifhed  at  the  defire  of  avaricious  book-fellers,   and   written 
by   obicure   men,  who   filled   them   with  erroneous   extracts, 
follies,  and  lies.     Things, **  fays  he,   '*  are  come  to   that  pafs, 
that  praife  and  cenfure  are  all  made  a  public  traffic,   especially 
in   periodical    papers;    and    letters    have  fallen    into   difgrace 
by  the   management  and  condu6t  of  thefe  infamous    icrib- 
bJers." 

Sailo  died  in  1669;  and,  although  he  publifhed  a  piece  or 
two  of  his  own,  yet  he  is  now  to  be  commemorated  only  for 
fertiiig  on  foot  a  fcheme  eventually  of  infinite  ufe  to  letters. 

SALLUSTIUS  (CAius  CRISPUS),  an  ancient  Roman 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  •  a  city  of  Italy,  a  year 
after  the  poet  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona ;  that  is,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His  family  was 
Plebeian,  and  not  Patrician,  as  appears  from  his  being  after- 
wards tribune  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  obfervahle,  that  he  is 
on  ail  occafions  fevers  upon  the  nobles,  particularly  in  his 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine  War."  His  education  was  li- 
beral, and  he  made  the  beft  ufe  of.  it;  of  which  we  need  no 
other  proof,  than  thofe  valuable  hifcorical  monuments  of  his, 
that  are  happily  tranfmitted  to  us  among  the  few  remains  of 
antiquity.  Suetonius  has  told  us  the  name  of  his  mailer  in 
his  book  u  De  illuilribus  Grammaticis,"  No  man  has  in- 
veighed 
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veighed  more  fharply  againft  the  vices  of  bis  age  than  this 
hiflorian;  yet  no  man  had  lefs  preteniions  to  virtue  than  he. 
His  youth  was  fpent  iri  a  moil  lewd  and  profligate  manner ; 
and  his  patrimony  almoft  fquandered  away,  when  he  had 
fcarcely  taken  poflefTion  of  it.  M.  Varro  a  writer  of  un- 
doubted credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferved  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  that  Sallufl  was  actually  caught  in  bed  with  Fauih, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hufband,  who  Icourged  him 
very  feverely,  and  did  not  fufFer  him  to  depart  till  he  had  re- 
deemed his  liberty  with  a  confidcrable  fum. 

A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,,  and  in  702  tribune 
of  the  people  ;  in  neither  of  which  places  is  he  allowed  to 
have  acquitted  himfelf  at  ^11  to  his  honour.  By  virtue  of  his 
quefcorfhip,  he  obtained  an  admii^on  into  the  lenate:  but 
was  expelled  thence  by  the  cen'ors  in  704,  on  account  of  his 
immoral  and  debauched  ^ay  of  lite.  The  author  of  the  in- 
veciive  againil  him,  which  is  Talfely  attributed  to  Cicero, 
fays,  that  after  his  expulfion  from  the  fenate,  he  was  no 
longer  feeri  in  Rome ;  and  fufpedls  that  he  fled  to  Csefar  who 
was  then  in  Gaul.  It  is  certain,  that  in  705  Casfar  reflored 
^ him  to  the  dignity  of  a  fenator;  and,  to  introduce  him  into 
the  houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  a  queitor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adraini ft  ration  of  this  office,  he  behaved  himfelf 
very  fcandaloufly  ;  expofed  every  thing  to  fale,'  that  he  could 
find  a  purchafer  for ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the 
invettive,  thought  nothing  wrong  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
do :  "  Nihil  non  venale  habuerit,  cujus  aliquis  emptor  fuit ; 
nihil  non  aequum  et  verum  duxit,  quod  ipd  facere  collibuiffet." 
In  707,  when  the  African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made 
praetor  for  his  feivices  to  Csefar,  and  lent  to  Numidia,  where 
he  a6ted  the  fame  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily  ;  cut- 
rageouily  plundered  the  province,  and  returned  with  fuch  im- 
menfe  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purchafed  a  moft  magnificent 
building  upon  mount  Quirinal,  with  thofe  gardens  which  to 
this  day  retain  the  name  of  "  Salluftian  Gardens,"  befides 
his  cc-untry-houfe  at  Tivoli.  How  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  we  have  no  account ;  but  probably  in  adorning  his 
houfes,  in  building  villas,  and  in  procuring  all  thofe  elegances 
and  delights  which  were  proper  to  gratify  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  humour*  Eufebius  tells  us,  that  he  married  Te- 
rentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ;  and  that  he  died  at  fifty 
in  7 1 9,  which  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of 

Ac~tium. 

The  early  Chriftians,  who  were  more  remarkable  for  the 
fhi&nefs  of  their  lives  than  the  elegance  of  their  writings, 
•uied  to  fay  of  themfelves,  "  non  magna  loquimur,  led  vivi- 
mus."  Our  hiiloriaa  muil  have  reverfed  this,  and  faid, 
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**  non  magna  vivimus,  fed  loquimur ;"  fince  no  man  wrote 
better,  and  at  the  fame  time  lived  worfe.  The  ancients 
themfelves  allowed  him  the  mil  place  among  their  hiilorians, 
as  appears  from  theie  lines  of  Martial ; 

"  Hie  erit,  ut  perhibent  doctor  urn  cord  a  virorum, 
"  Crifpus  Roimna  Primus  in  Hiftoria." 

and  they  have  been  followed  in  this  by  many  of  the  moderns. 
Le  Clerc,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Salluft?  i?  very  angry  at 
him  for  thus  crying  up  virtue,  while  he  continued  to  practife 
vice;  *'  multo  magi's,"  fays  he,  i%  iram  noilram  movent  im- 
proborum  honefti  fermones?'  becaufe  bethinks  it  injurious 
to  the  caufc  of  virtue,  to  bfe  patronized  by  iuch  advocates^ 
Now  we  think  juft  the  contrary.  Virtue,  as  it  ihould  feem, 
cannot  derive  a  greater  fanction  than  from  the  praifes  be- 
llowed on  it  by  vicious  men;  whole  reafon  forces  them  to 
approve  what  their  pa'ffions  will  not  differ  them  to  practife. 
Nor  is  there  that  angularity  in  luch  a  character  which  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  There  is  not  perhaps  a.  man  breathing, 
who  may  not  fay  with  Ovid,  "  Video  meliora  proboque,  de- 
teriora  fequor."  Our  Sir  Richard  Steele  felt  this  in  a  high 
degree ;  which  made  him  wifh,  that  there  was  fome  word  in 
our  language  to  exprefs'a  lover  of  virtue,  as  philofophci 
among  the  Greeks  exprefTed  a  lover  of  wifdom.  When 
therefore  we  find  Salluft  lamenting,  as  he  does  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  Hiftory  of  Catiline's  Gonfpiracy,"  his  having 
been  fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  vices  of  his  age,  and  refolding 
for  the  future  not  to  fpend  his  preci  us  time  in  idlenefs  and 
luxury,  "  focordia  atque  defidia  bonum  otium  conterere," 
there  i?  no  realon  at  all  to  doubt  of  his  fincentv,  (for,  fuch 
reflections  are  very  natural  under  any  ftroke  of  adveriity,  or 
fcafon  of  difgrace,  which  he  was  probably  in  when  he  made 
them,)  but  rather  to  pitv  the  unhappinefs  of  his  conftitution 
and  nature,  which  would  not  fufferhim  to  keep  his  refolution, 
when  he  afterwards  became  more  profperous. 

Of   many  things  which   he   wrote   we    have  nothing    re* 
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ma  in  ing,  but  his  "  Hiftories  of  the  Catiliriarian  and  Jugur- 
thine  wars ;"  together  with  fome  orations,  or  fpeeches,  printed 
with  his  fragments.  He  was  allowed  to  have  every  perfection 
as  an  hiftorian  »  but  cenfured  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
writer,  for  affecting  obfolete  expreffions,  arid  reviving  old 
words  from  "  Cato's  Origmes."  The  moderns  cannot  be 
fuppoied  to  fee  the  full  force,  or  to  judge  exactly  of  this  cen- 
fure :  we  may  juft  obferve,  however,  upon  this  occafion,  that 
there  are  numberlefs  words  in  our  oldeii  !'n.Hi.h  writers,  no\v 
grown  oblolete,  that  are  ftronger  and  more  expreiiive  than 
thofe  which  have  fupplied  their  places  j  and,  that  perhaps, 
VOL.  XIII.  P  among 
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among  the  various  methods  propofed  for  the  perfecting  of  our 
language,  it  would  be  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable  to  ve 
fuch  words. 

The  editions  of  Salluft  are  innumerable.  WafTe,  a  learned 
critic  of  our  own  country,  gave  a  correct  edition  of  him  at 
Cambridge,  1710,  "  cum  notis  integris  variorum  et  fuis,"  in 
4to  ;  and  he  has  been  fince  published  by  Havercamp  at  Am- 
ikrdam,  1/42,  in  2  vols.  410. 

SALMAN  ASAR,  king  of  Affyria,  whom  the  Bible  calls 
Suah,  fueceeded  Tiglathphajafar,  his  father,  A.  M.  3276. 
I  ring  infenfed  at  Hofea,  king  of  Samaria,  for  refufmg  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  for  putting  himfelf  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  he  befieged  him  three  years  in  Samaria, 
which  he  at  Jaft  took,  and  carried  the  people  captive  into 
Aflyria,  which  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael. 

He  was  afterwards  vanquilhed  by  the  Tynans,  and  died 
the  following  year.  His  fon  Sennacherib  fucceeded  him. 

SALMASIUS  (CLAUDIUS),  or  CLAUDIUS  DE  SALMASIA, 
a  man  of  moft  uncommon  abilities  and   immenfe  erudition, 
was   defcended  from   an   ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born 
at   or  near  Semur   in   France.     His  birth  has  been    uiually 
placed  in    1588;  but   the  writer 'of  his   life   declaied   this   to 
have  been  done  without  any  authority  al  all,  and  affirm-:  it  to 
have   happened  in    1596.     His   father  Benign;:?   de    Saiir-afia 
was  a  king's  counfellor,  eminent  in  the  law,  and  a  member  of 
the  p:irli?inent  ot  Burgundy*      Ke  was  alio   a   man  or  great 
learning  ;   and  the-.,  lore  undertook  and  coivinued  the  bulmeis 
of  his  ion's  education,  till   he  had  grounded  him  well  in   the 
Latin  and    Greek  tongues.     The   fon  made  a^  hopeful  a  pro- 
grefs  as  the   ic:idfft   father  could,  wiih  ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
lie  co aid   c^nftrue  Pindar  very  exaftiy, , and  make  verfes  both 
in  Latin  and  Gn  ek,  when    not   more   rhan  ten  years  of  age. 
At  eleven,   his  fathei  was  about  fending  him  to  finely  philoib- 
phy  under  the  Jefuits  al  Dijon  ;   but  the  fon  exprefled  a  difin- 
clination  to  this,  and  obtained  leave  to,  go  to  Paris.     His  mo- 
ther, itlerms,  was   a  Proteftant,  and  had  been  infuiing  new- 
notions  into  him  upon  the  i'ubie^t  of  religion;   fo  thnt  he  had 
silreadv   conceived  prejudices   u,,:jnil    i'opery,    and    thcreiore 
was   for    avoiding    all    conntclions    v  ith   its    prcfefTors.     To 
Paris  he  went,  v  here  he  m.,clc.  acquaintance  with  the  learned; 
who  were  all   all -mifhed   to   find   iuch  forwardnef>  of  part?, 
and  even   erudition,  \n  a   boy.      He  Itayed  here  between  two 
and  three   years;    converted    much   with    ihe  dotlois   of  the 
Ke.ormea  church;  and,   in   mort,   confirmed  himielf  in   the 
Reformed    religion,  which  being    now   reioived    to    embrace 
openly,   he   afked  his  father  leave  to  go   into  Germany,  and 
particularly  to 'Heidelberg,  where  he  Ihould  breathe  a  freer 
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air.  His  father  knowing  bis  inclinations,  and  fearing  left  be 
fhould,  by  renouncing  tbe  Catholic  religion,  difqualify  him- 
felf  for  the  honours  which  he  himfelf  then  poflefTed,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  tranfmit  to  him  at  his  death,  demurred  upon  this 
affair,  and  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  from  time  to  time; 
but  the  fon  at  length  obtaining  leave,  though  it  was  granted 
with  much  reluftance,  fet  off  from  Paris,  with  fome  mer- 
chants who  were  going  to  Francfort  fair,  and  arrived  at  Hei- 
delberg when  he  was  in  his  i4'ch  year. 

He  brought  recommendatory  letters  to  all  the  learned  there 
from  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly 
intimate  at  Paris ;  fo  that  he  was  at  once  upon  the  moft  fami- 
liar terms  with  Dionyfius  Gothofredus,  (anus  Grurerus,  and 
others.  He  immediately  put  himfelf  under  Gothofredus,  to 
ftudy  the  civil  law;  and  applied  to  it  with  that  intenfenefs 
with  which  he  applied  to  every  tiling.  He  obliged  his  father 
greatly  by  this  ;  and,  by  his  growing  reputation  and  authority 
in  learned  matters,  gained  at  length  fo  much  upon  the  old 
gentleman,  as  to  draw  him  over  after  him  to  the  Reformed 
Religion.  By  the  friendfhip  of  Grdterus,  he  had  the  free  ufe 
of  the  Palatine  library,  which  was  a  very  rich  and  noble  one  ; 
and  there  employed  himfelf  in  turni.ig  over  books  of  all  kinds, 
comparing  them  with  manuscripts,  and  even  in  tranfcribing 
manuicrpits  which  were  not  printed.  He  did  this  aim  oil  with- 
out ceafinp-;  and  he  always  fat  up  every  third  nfofht.  Bv  this 
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means,  though  a  youth,  he  obtained  a  great  and  extenfive 
reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
now  known  every  where  to  be,  what  Ifaac  Cafaubon  had 
fome  years  before  pronounced  him,  "  ad  miraculam  doclus;'* 
but  at  the  fame  time  hurt  his  conftitution,  and  brought  on  an 
illnefs,  which  lafted  him  above  a  year,  and  from  which  he 
with  difficulty  recovered, 

When  he  had  fpent  three  years  at  Heidelberg,  he  returned 
to  his  parents  in  Burgundy  ;  whence  he  made  frequent  excur- 
fions  to  Paris,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Thuanus, 
Rigaltius,  and  the  learned  of  thofe  times.  He  had  begun  his 
publications  at  Hetdelberg,  and  he  continued  them  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  They  gained  him  as  much  glory  as  vaft  eru- 
dition can  gain  a  man.  His  name  was  founded  throughout 
Europe  5  and  he  had  the  greateil  offers  from  foreign  princes 
and  univeriicies.  The  Venetians  thought  his  refulence  among 
them  would  be  fuch  an  honour,  that  they  offered  him  a  pro- 
digious ftipend  ;  and  with  this  condition,  that  he  ihouid  not 
be  obliged  to  read  lectures  above  three  times  a  year.  \ye  are 
told,  that  our  univerfitv  of  Oxford  made  fome  attempts  to  get 
him  over  into  England  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  pope  made 
Similar  overtures,  though  S^lma'ius  had  not  only  dcferted  his 
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religion,  and  renounced  his  authority,  but  had  a&ually 
written  againft  the  papacy  itfelf  He  withftood  al]  thefe  feli- 
citations, for  reafons  which  were  to  him  good  ones  ;  but,  in 
1632,  complied  with  an  invitation  from  Holland,  and  went 
with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1621  at  Leyden. 
He  did  not  go  there  to  l^e  profeiTor,  or  honorary  profeffor ; 
but,  as  Voritius  in  his  "  Funeral  Oration"  exprerTes  it,  "  to 
honour  the  univerfity  by  his  name,  his  writings,  his  pre- 
fence." 

Upon  the  death  of  his   father,  in  1640,  he  returned  for  a 
certain  time  into  France;  and,  on  going  to  Paris,  was  greatly 
careffed   by  cardinal   Richelieu,   who  uled  all   poflihle  means 
with  him  to  detain  him,  even  to  the  bidding  him  to  make  his 
own  terms  ;  but  could  not  prevail.     The  obligation   he  had 
to   the  States  of  Holland,  the   love  of  freedom  and   indepen- 
dency,  and   the   necefTity  of  a   privileged  place,    in   order  to 
publifh  fuch  things  as  lie  was  then  meditating,  were  the  prin- 
ciples which   enabled  him  to  withftand  the  cardinal  ;  though 
Madam  Salmafius,   or  Madame  de   Saumaife,   his  wife,    was, 
as   Guy   Patin   relates,    charmed   with   the   propofal,   and  no 
doubt  teazed   her  huiband   heartily   to  accept   it.      Salman" us^ 
could   lefs  have  accept,  d  the  great  petition,  which  the  cardinal 
then  offered  him,  to   write  his  hiilory  in   Latin  ;   becaufe  in 
fuch  a  work  he  muft  either  have  offended,  or  have  advanced 
many  things  contrary   to  his  .own  principles,   and   to   truth. 
He  went  into  Burgundy  to  fettle  family-affairs,  during  which 
the   cardinal   died ;     but   was   fucceeded   by    Mazarin,    who, 
upon  our  author's"  return  to  Paris,  troubled  him  with  folici- 
tations,  as   his   predeceffor   had   done,      Salmafius,   therefore, 
after  about  three  years  abfence,  retun    a  to  Holland:   whence, 
though  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  draw  him   back   to 
France,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  entertained  the  Icaft 
thought  of  removing.     In  the  fummcr  of  1650,  he  went  to 
Sweden,    to  pav  queen  Chriftina   a  vifir.,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued till   the  fummer  following.     The  reception   and  treat- 
ment he  met  with  from  this  princefs,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  the 
writer  of  his    life,  is  really   ccru.us   and   wonderful..    ''She. 
performed  for   him  all  offices,,'*  lays  he,   "  which  could  have 
been  expecled  even  from  an  equal.      She  ordered  him  to  chufe 
apartments   in   her   palace,  for  the   lake  of  having  hi  n  with 
her,   t  ut  later!  adhaereret,'  whenever  ilie  would.     But  Salma- 
iius  was  almoil  always  ill  while  he  flayed  in  Sweden,  the  cli- 
mate being  more  than  his  conftitutipn  could  bear:  at  which 
feafons  the   queen  would  come  to.  the   fide  of  his  bed,   hold 
Jong  difcourfes   with  him   upon    f  .bje£ts  of  the   higheft  con- 
cern, and,   without   any  foul  prefent,  but  with   the  doors  all 
/hut,  would  mend  his  fire,  and  do  other  neceiTary  offices  for 
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3  "  Ut  verborum  compendium  faciam,  omnia  Jlli  re- 
praeflitit,  quae'  vel  ab  aequali  poterant  exfpectari.  In 
aula'fua  deligere  eum  fedem  voluit,  ut  femper  cum  vellet  lateri 
adh^ereret,  Verum,  quia  impar  fuerit  aeri  ferendo  Heros 
nofter,  fere  femper  decubuit.  Ilia  tamen  ad  le&ulum  ejus 
accedere,  varies  et  prolixos  fermones  cum  eo  de  graviffimis 
rebus  conferere,  idque  fine  arbitris  ;  adeo  ut,  foribus  omnibus 
ccclufis,  ipfa  etiam  focum  ftrueret,  et  quce  alia  decumbent! 
bfiicia  efTent  necerTaiia  praeftaret." 

Hitherto   things  had  gone  giorioufly  with   Salmafius.      He 
had   publifhed   many   great   and   learned   works,    which    had 
fpread  his  name  all  over  the  world ;  and  nothing  but  applaufe 
and  panegyric  had  founded  in  his  cars.     Happy  therefore  had 
this    hero   in  letters    been,  if    the     good  queen    of   Sweden 
had  clofed   all  her  kind  offices  to  him  with  clofing  his  eyes; 
but,  like  his  royal  mafter  Lewis  XIV,  who  was  a  hero  with* 
but   letters,  he  was  unhappily  deftined  to  furvive  his  glory, 
at   leaft   in   fome  meafure,   as  will   appear   from   the  fequel. 
Upon  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  of  England,   he  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  royal  family  then  in  exile,  to  write  a  book  in 
defence  of  that  king ;  which  he  publifhed  the  year  after,  with 
this   title,   "  Defenfio  Regia  pro    Carolo  I.  ad   Sereniffimum 
Magna?  Britanniae  Regem   Carolum  II.  riliuin  natu  majoreni9 
ha?redem  et  fuccefforem  legitimum.     Sumptibus  Regiis,  anno 
1649. 5:    Our  famous  poet  Milton  was  employed,  by  the  pow- 
ers then   prevailing  here,  to  anfwer  this  book  of  Salmafius, 
and   to   obviate  the  prejudices,  which   the   reputation  of  his 
great  abilities   and   learning   might  raife  againft  their  caufe  ; 
and  he  accordingly  publifhed  in  1651  a  Latin  work,  intituled, 
Defenfio    pro   Populo   Anglicano    contra   Claudii   Salmafii 
Defenfionem  Regiam."     If  Milton  had  not  fo  much  learning 
as  Salmafius,  though  he  was  in  reality  very  learned,   he  had 
yet  learning  enough  for  the  caufe  he  was  to  defend  ;  and  ha 
defended    it  in   fiich  a  manner,  that  his    book  was   read   all 
over  Europe,   and  conveyed  fuch  an  image  of  its  writer,  that 
thofe   who    hated    his   principles   could   not  but    think    moit 
highly  of  his  abilities.     Salmafius  in  the  mean  time  was  not 
fuppofed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  upon  this  occaMon, 
and  therefore  rather  funk  in  his  character.     Add  to   this,  that 
Milton  infinitely  furpavTed  him  in  wit,  and  fancy,  and  fharp- 
iiefs  of  pen ;  which  he  exerted  very  powerfully  againft  him, 
and  with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  annoy  and  gall  him  forely: 
as  might  eafily  be  fuppofed  confidering  what  a  different  kind 
of  homage   lie  had   always  been  accuilomed  to  receive,  and 
particularly  how  tenderly  and   affectionately   he  had  juft  be- 
fore  been  treated  by  the   queen  of    Sweden.     Neverthelefs, 
under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  he  began  an  anfwer  to  Mil- 
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ton,  and  went  a  great  way  in  it,  but  died  before  lie  hac( 
finiflied  it.  What  he  had  done  was  publifhed  by  bis  foil 
Claudius  Salman" us  in  1660,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  II. 

Salmafius  died  Sept.  3,  1653.  ^ne  Party>  wno  wi  fried  it 
true,  faid  Milton  killed  him:  another  party,  who  wifhed  it 
true  alfo,  faid  that  he  was  poifoned :  but  a  third  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  his  death  was  haftened  by  drinking  the  Spa  waters 
improperly  in  a  time  of  ficknefs ;  and,  as  thefe  appear  to 
have  been  the  moil  unprejudiced,  it  is  very  probable  they 
were  the  nearer!  to  the  truth.  He  was  a  man,  as  we  have 
had  frequent  occafion  to  take  notice,  of  the  vafteft  erudition 
joined  to  very  uncommon  powers  of  underflanding.  He  was 
knowing  in  every  thing,  in  divinity,  in  law,  in  philofophy,  in 
criticifm  ;  and  fo  confummate  a  ihiguifl,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  language  he  had  not  attained  ibme  maflery  in.  He  was 
perfect  in  Greek  and  Latin:  lie  underftood  the  Hebrew,-  Ara- 
bic, Perfic,  Egyptian,  Chinefe,  &c.  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  European  languages.  He  was  the  greaterl 
fcholar  of  his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  time :  hut  then  his 
great  learning  was  tarnimed  with  fome  deteilable  qualities  ;  as, 
an  immoderate  love  and  admiration  of  himfelf,  a  contempt  of 
others,  and  a  perfect  hatred  of  all  who  did  not  think  exactly 
with  him. 

His  works  are  very  numerous  and  various.  The  greatcft 
monuments  of  his  learning  are  his  "  Nots  in  Hiiloriae  Au- 
guftse  Scriptores,"  and  his  "  Exercitationes  Plinianae  in  Soli- 
num."  There  is  a  very  good  print  of  him,  inferted  in  his 
fecond  edition  of  "  Tertulllairus  de  Pailio,  L.  Eat.  1656," 
8vo. 

SALMON  (WILLIAM),  a  celebrated  empiric,  who  prac* 
lifed  phyfic  with  various  fuccefs  for  a  long  courfe  of  years. 
He  publimed  a  confiderable  number  of  medical  books,  the 
chief  of  which  is  his  **  Complete  Phyilcian,  or  Druggift's 
Shop  opened,37  a  thick  octavo  of  izoy  pages  ;  "  A  large  Her* 
bal,"  fol.  His  "  Polygraphice"  has  fold  better  than  all  the 
reft  of  his  works;  the  tenth  edition  of  it  is  dated  Lond.  1701. 
He  flourished  in  1685. 

SALMON  (NATHANIEL),  fon  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Sal- 
mon, M.  A.  rector  of  Mepfall  in  Bedfordlhire,  was  admitted 
of  Bene't-college,  June  n,  1690,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Beck,  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1695.  Soon  after 
which  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  for  fome  time  curate  of 
Weftmill  in  Hertfordlhire ;  but,  although  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  king  William,  he  would  not  do  it  to  his  fucceflbr 
queen  Anne;  and  when  he  could  officiate  no  longer  as  a  priell, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyiic,  which  he  practifed 
iirft  at  St.  Ives  in  Huntindonlhire,  and  afterwards  at  Bifliop's 
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Stortford  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  this  turn  out  of  neceflitv,  but  by  choice,  finc.e  he  had 
the  offer  of  a  living  of  140!.  per  annum  from  a  friend  in 
Suffolk,  if  his  conscience  would  have  permitted  him  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  it  by  taking  the  legal  oaths.  He  was  the 
elder 'brother  of  Mr,  Thomas  Salmon  the  iiiftoriognpher; 
who,  dying  fuddenly  in  London  in  April  1743*  was  juried 
in  St.  Dunftan's  church.  A  third  brother  was  a  clergyman  ia 
Devonfhire;  and  they  had  a  lifter,  who,  in  May  1731  I  when 
their  mother  died  at  Hitchin,  Herts),  lived  in  [he  family  of 
abp.  Wake.  Nathaniel  (who  left  rhree  daughters)  was  the 
author  of,  I.  "  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 
Midland  Counties  in  England,  1726,"  8vo. — 2.  ^  A  Survey 
of  the  Roman  Stations  in  Britain,  according  to  the  Roman 
Itinerary,  1721,"  8vo. — 3.  "  The  Hiftory  of  Hertfoidihire, 
defcribingthe  county  and  its  ancient  monuments,  particularly 
the  Roman,  with  the  characters  of  thofe  that  have  been  the 
chief  poifeffors  of  the  lands,  and  an  account  of  the  moft 
memorable  occurrences,  1728,"  folio.  This  was  defigned 
as  a  continuation  of  Sir  Henry  Chauncey's  Hiftory,  and 
dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Hertford. — 4.  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Englifh  Biihops  from  the  Reiteration  to  the  Revolution,  fit 
to  be  oppofed  to  the  Afperfions  of  fome  late  Writers  of  Secret 
Hiftory,  1733." — 5.  "  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stations  in 
England,  1731,"  (an  improved  edition  probably  of  No.  I; 
and  2.)  2  vo!s.  8vo. — 6.  "  The  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  col- 
fe£ted  from  the  moft  Ancient  Records,  and  dedicated  to  Sir 
John  Evelyn,  bark  with  fome  Account  of  the  Prefent  State 
and  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  County,  1736,"  8vo. — 7.  "The 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Eflex,  from  the  Collections  of  Mr. 
Strangeman,"  in  folio,  with  fome  Notes  and  Additions  of  his 
own;  but  death  put  a  ftop  to  this  work,  when  he  had  gone 
through  about  two  thirds  of  the  county,  fo  that  the  hundreds 
of  Chelmsford,  Hinkford,  Lexden,  Tendring,  and  Thurft- 
able,  are  left  unfinished. 

SALTLR  (SAMUEL)  D.  D.  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Salter,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  archdeacon  of  Nor- 
folk, by  Anne- Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  JefTery, 
archdeacon  of  Norwich.  He  was  educated  for  fome  time  in 
thefree-fchool  of  that  city,  whence  he  removed  to  that  of  the 
Charter  houfe.  After  having  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the 
Jearned  languages,  he  was  admitted  ot  Bene't-college,  Cam- 
bridge, June  5,0,  1730?  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Skottowe,  and,  foon  after  his  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  was 
choicn  into  a  fellcwihip.  His  natural  and  acquired  abilities 
recmmended  him  to  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  then  lo.d-ciiier-juirice 
of  the  Kirijr't:  pJench,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Hardvncke,  fcr 
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the  inftruclion  of  bis  eldefr.  foil  the  prefent  carl,  who,  1737  & 
1740,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  in  compliment  to  abp. 
Herring,  were  educated  at  that  college.  As  foon  as  that 
eminent  lawyer  was  made  lord-chr.ncellor,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Suiter  his  domcfiic  chaplain,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Gloucefter,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  one 
in  that  of  Norwich.  To  this  he  added  the  rectory  of  Burton 
Coggles,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1740;  where  he  went 
to  refide  foon  after,  and,  marrying  Mifs  Seeker,  a  relation  of 
the  then  bifhop  of  Oxford,  continued  there  till  1750,  when 
he  was  nominated  minifter  of  Great  Yarmouth  by  the  dean 
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and  chapter  of  Norwich ;  where  he  performed  the  duties  of 
that  large  pariih  with  great  diligence,  till  his  promotion  to 
the  preacherfhip  at  the  Charter-houfe  in  January,  1754  ;  feme 
time  before  which  (in  July,  1751),  abp,  Herring  had  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Lambeth.  In  1756,  he  was 
prefented  by  the  lord-chancellor  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew near  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  the  laft  ecclefiafti- 
ca3  preferment  he  obtained.  But  in  Nov.  1761,  he  fucceeded 
Dr.  Bearcroft  as  mailer  of  the  Charter-houfe,  whom  he  had 
before  fucceeded  in  the  preacherfhip.  While  he  was  a  member 
of  Bene't  college,  he  printed  Greek  Pindaric  Odes  on  the 
nuptials  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  Wales,  and  a  copy  of 
Latin  Verfes-  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  It  was  his 
cuilom  to  preach  extempore.  Beiides  a  Sermon  preached  OR 
occaiion  of  a  mufic-meeting  at  Glouceiler,  another  before  the 
lord  mayor,  Sept.  2,  1740,  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  fire  of 
London,  a  third  before  the  fons  of  the  clergy,  1755,  which 
was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  and  underwent  ieveral  altera- 
tions before  it  was  printed,  and  one  before  the  houfe  of 
commons,  Jan.  30,  1762;  he  published  "A  complete 
Collection  of  Sermons  and  Tracts"  of  his  grandfather  Dr. 
JefFery,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1751,  with  his  life  prefixed,  and 
a  new  edition  of  "  Moral  and  Religious  Aphcrifms,"  by  Dr. 
Whichcote,  with  large  additions  of  fome  letters  that  paiTed 
between  him  and  Dr.  Tuckney,  "  concerning  the  Ufe  of 
Reafon  in  Religion,  &c."  and  a  biographical  preface,  8vo. 
1751.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  "  Some  Queries  relative  to 
the  Jews,  occasioned  by  a  late  fermon,  with  fome  other 
papers  occationed  by  the  Queries,  publifhed  the  fame  yean, 
In  1773  and  1774,  he  revifed  through  the  prefs  Seven  of  the 
celebrated  "  Letters  [H]  of  Ben  Mordecai ;"  in  1776  he 
printed,  for  private  ufe,  "  The  firft  106  Lines  of  the  Firft 
Book  of  the  Iliad  [i];  nearly  as  written  in  Homer's  Time 

[H]  By  the  Rev,  Henry  Taylor,  of  mrnts  on  the  Digamma)  have  been 

Craw  ley,  Hantp;  author  of  feveral  iince  copied  in  an  improved  edition  of 

other  very  valuable  publication!;.  "  Daues's  Mifcellanea  Critica,  Oxford, 

[i]  Thefe  (with  Dr.  Sailer's  fenti-  1781,"  8vo,  p.  434— 439. 
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and  Country;"  and  printed  alfo  in  that  year,  «  Extract  from 
the  Statutes  of  the  Houfe,  and  Orders  of  the  Governors; 
refpe&ing  the  Penfioners  or  poor  Brethren"  [of  the  Charter- 
houfe,]  a  large  iingle  fheet  in  folio;  in  1777,  he  corrected 
the  proof-Cheers  of  Bentley's  Diflertation  on  Phalaris;  and 
not  long  before  his  death,  which  happened  May  2,  1778,  he 
printed  aifo  an  iniciiption  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  an 
account  of  all  which  may  he  feen  in  the  4<  Anecdotes  of 
Kowyer."  Dr.  Salter  was  buried,  by  his  own  exprefs 
direction,  in  the  moil  private  manner,  in  the  common  burial- 
ground  belonging;  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Charter- houfe. 

In  the  difcuffion  of  philological  fubje&s  the  fentiments  of 
Dr,  Salter  defer ve  attention.  He  was  a  very  accurate  Greek 
fcholar;  his  reading  was  univerfal,  and  extended  through  the 
whole  circle  of  ancient  literature  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  poets,  hiftorians,  orators,  philofophers,  and  critics,  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  his  memory  was  naturally  tenacious,  and 
it  had  acquired  great  artificial  powers,  if  fuch  an  exprefiion  be 
allowable,  by  uiing  no  notes  when  he  delivered  his  fcrmons. 
To  this  mode  of  preaching  for  a  long  courle  of  years  he  had 
accuftomed  himfelf.  So  retentive  indeed  were  his  faculties, 
that,  till  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  could  quote  long 
paflages  from  almoft  every  author  whofe  works  he  had  perufed, 
even  with  a  critical  exa&nefs.  Nor  were  his  ftudies  confined 
to  the  writers  of  antiquity  :  he  was  equally  obnverfant  with 
Engiiih  literature,  and  with  the  languages  and  productions 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
his  earlier  life  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Bentley,  and  che- 
rimed  his  memory  with  profound  refpect.  He  preferved 
many  anecdotes  of  this  great  critic,  which  were  published 
from  his  papers  by  our  learned  Engiim  printer,  Bowyer. 

SALVATOR  (RosA),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bcrn  at 
Naples  in  1615.  It  is  laid,  he  led  a  very  diiTipated  youth; 
and  that  he  even  avlociated  with  banditti,  which  courfe  of  life 
naturally  led  him,  by  way  of  retreat,  into  thole  wild  fcenes  of 
nature  which  he  afterwards  fo  nobly  defcribed  upon  canvas. 
His  paintings  are  in  great  repute  for  the  beauty  and  happy 
variety  of  their  tints,  their  ftrength  and  glow  of  colouring. 
They  confiir.  chiefly  of  landfcape  and  imall  hiftory.  His 
human  figures  are  incomparably  fine,  and  generally  moft 
happily  introduced.  Few  of  his  larger  works  have  found  their 
way  into  England.  But,  his  paintings  being  in  few  hands, 
he  is  more  generally  known  by  bis  prints,  of  which  he  etched 
a  great  number.  They  confill  chiefly  of  fmall  iingle  figures, 
and  of  hiftorical  pieces.  There  is  great  delicacy  in  them, 
both  in  the  drawing  and  etching  ;  but  very  little  ilrength  or 
general  effe£t.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1673. 

SAL. 
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SAL VI AN,  or  SALVIANUS,  a  clear,  elegant,  and 
beautiful,  writer,  was  one  of  thofe  who  are  ufu  lly  called 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  began  to  be  difringuifned  about 
440.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fettled  with 
any  exa&nefs.  Some  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  an 
African,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation  :  while  others 
have  concluded,  with  better  reafon,  that  he  was  a  Gaul,  from 
his  calling  GalHa  his ""  foluin  patriiim;"  though  perhaps  this 
may  prove  no  more  than  that  his  family  came  thence.  His 
editor  Baluzius  collects  with  great  appearance  erf  probability, 
from  his  firil  epiftle,  that  he  was  born  at  Cologne  in  Ger- 
many; and  it  is  known,  that  he  lived  a  long  time  at  Triers. 
Tt  was  here  that  he  married  a  wife  who  was  an  heathen,  but 
whom  he  eafily  brought  over  to  the  faith.  He  removed  from 
Triers  into  the  province  of  Vienne,  and  afterwards  became 
a  prieil  of  Marfeilles.  Some  have  faid,  that  he  was  abifhop  ; 
but  this  is  a  miflake,  which  arofe,  as  Baluzius  very  well 
conjectures,  from  this  corrupt  paiTage  in  Gennadius,  "  Ho- 
xnilias  fcviplit  Epifcopus  multas  :"  whereas  it  (hould  be  read 
44  Epifcopis"  inftead  of  "  Epifcopus,"  it  being  known  that 
he  did  actually  compofe  many  homilies  or  fermons  for  the  ufe- 
of  fome  bifhops.  He  died  very  old  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  after  writing  and  publishing  a  great  many  works; 
of  which,  however,  nothing  remains  but  eight  Dooks  *'De 
Providentia  Dei;"  four  books,  "  Adverfus  avaritiam,  prse- 
fertim  Clericorum  et  Sacerdotum  ;"  and  nine  epiftles.  The 
beft  edition  ofthefe  pieces  is  that  of  Paris  1663,  in  8vo,  with 
the  notes  of  Baluzius;  re-printed  elegantly  in  1669,  8vo. 
The  "  Commonitorium"  of  Vincentius  Lirinenfis  is  publiihed 
with  it,  with  notes  alfo  by  Baluzius. 

SALV1ATI  (FRANCESCO),  a  Florentine  painter,  born  in 
1 510,  was  at  firfl  a  difciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  whole 
houfe  he  became  acquainted  with  Vafari.  They  both  left 
Andrea  to  place  themfelves  with  Baccio  Bandinelli,  where 
they  learned  more  in  two  months,  than  they  had  done  before 
in  two  years.  Francefco  being  grown  a  mailer,  cardinal 
Salviati  took  him  into  his  fervice  ;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  he  had  the  name  of  Salviati  given  him.  He  was  very' 
well  eileemed  in  Italy  and  France.  His  manner  of  defigning 
came  very  near  Raphael's  ;  and  he  performed  well  in  frefco, 
diflemper,  and  oil.  He  was  quick  at  invention,  and  as  ready 
in  the  execution  ;  graceful  in  his  naked  figures,  and  as  genteel 
in  his  draperies  ;  yet  his  talent  did  not  lie  in  grand  compofi- 
tions.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1554,  and  did  feveral  things  for 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  was  not,  it  feeuis,  over  well 
pleafed  with  them.  This  difgufted  Salviati  as  much  as  the 
favour  and  reputation:  which  Roilb  had  met  with  ;  for  he  was 
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naturally  fo  conceited  and  fond  of  his  own  works,  that  he 
could  hacily  allow  any  body  elfe  a  good  word.  And  it  is  faid, 
that  the  jealoufy  he  had  of  fome  young  men,  then  growing  up 
into  reputation,  made  him  fo  uneafy,  that  the  very  apprehen- 
fions  of  their  proving  better  artifts  than  himfelf  threw  him 
into  a  diilemper,  which  occasioned  his  death.  Such  is  the 
misfortune  of  being  eminent  in  any  art,  when  this  eminence 
is  joined,  as  it  too  often  is,  with  a  reillefs,  fplenetic,  fufpicious, 
humour.  He  returned  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  finished 
feveral  pictures  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice;  and  died, 
1563,  in  his  5^cl  year. 

SAL VI ATI  (GIOSEPPE),  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in 
*535»  wn°  exchanged  the  name  of  Porta,  which  was  that  of 
his  family,  for  that  of  his  mailer  the  above  Salviati,  with 
whom  he  ..was  placed  very  young  at  Rome.  He  fpent  the 
greateil  part  of  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
generally  to  frefcoj  and  was  often  employed  in  junction  with 
Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronefe.  He  was  well  efteemed  for  his  greac 
fkill  both  in  defign  and  colouring.  He  waslikewife  well  verfed 
in  other  arts  ;  and  fo  good  a  mathematician,  that  he  wrote 
fome  ufeful  treatifesin  that  fcience.  He  died  in  1585. 

SAL  YIN  I  (ANTOINE  MARIE;,  Greek  profeiloi  at  Flo- 
rence, was  a  man  of  rank,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  mod 
induftrious  and  accompli  /lied  icholar.  Few  writers  have  more 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  good  tafte  in  Italy.  His 
works  were  very  numerous.  He  translated  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey,  Heliod,  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  with  many  of  the 
inferior  Greek  poets,  into  Italian  verfe.  He  was  alfo  author 
of  various  original  works,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Saivini 
alfo  belonged  to  the  academy  of  De  la  Crufca,  and  was  par- 
ticularly inftrumental  in  the  completion  of  that  celebrated 
Dictionary  published  in  fix  folio  volumes.  Saivini  died  at; 
Florence  in  1729. 

SAMPSON  (HENRY,  M  A.)  was  born  in  Northampton- 
fliire,  and  educated  in  Penl  broke-hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
fociety  he  became  a  fellow,  and  had  the  living  of  Framling- 
ham  bellowed  upon  him.  After  the  reftoration  he  tra veiled 
into  foreign  countries,  where  he  ftudied  phyfic,  and  took  his 
degrees.  Returning  to  London,  he  practiied  with  great  fr.c- 
cefs,  and  adminiilered  coniblation  to  the  fouls  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  his  patients.  He  died  1705.  He  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  publiihe.i  in  Latin  a  new  ..edition  of  .Porter  on 
Divine  Grace. 

b.^NADON  (NOEL-STEPHEN),  a  learned  Jefuit  of 
France,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1676.  He  taught  polite  litera- 
ture with  ciiftinguifned  reputation  at  Caen,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendllnp  with  lluet,  bifhop  cf  A'.'.vraacbe.  A 
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tafte  for  poetry  is  faicl  to  have  been  ftie  principal  bond  of  therf 
union.  He  afterwards  profeffed  rhetoric  at  Paris  ;  and  -was' 
for  fome  time  charged  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Conti.  He  was  librarian  to  the  king  when  he  died,  Sept.  21,' 
17^3.  There  are  orations  ar;d  poems  of  hi0,  which  are  very 
delicate  and  beautiful,  and  {hew  a  truly  claflical  genius  well 
cultivated  and  improved  He  alfo  gave  a  tranilatjon  of  the 
works  of  Horace  with  notes-,  a  work  which  has  been  verv 
well  received.  The  tranflation  {hews  ingenuity,  tafte,  and 
accuracy;  and  the  notes  are  full  of  erudition.  The  fatires  and 
epiftles  are  very  well  translated  ;  the  odes  not  fo.  He  had  not 
force  and  fublimity  of  genius  enough  to  do  the  odes  well  ;  and 
has  therefore  rather  weakened  them  by  a  langi-M  naraphrafe 
than  given  a  verfion  ahfwerable  to  the  great  original.  The 
beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1735,  in  $ 
vols  lamo;  in  which  are  alfo  inferred  the  veriion  and  notes 
of  M.  Dacier. 

SANCHES  '  (ANTONIO  NUNES  RIBEIROJ,  a.  learned 
phyfician,  was  born  March  7,  1699,  at  Penna-Macor,  m 
Portugal.  His  father,  yvho  was  an  opulent  merchant,  and 
intended  him  for  the  bar,  gave  him  a  liberal  education  ;  bur, 
being  difpleafed  at  finding  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen';-  obfti- 
iiately  bent  on  the  profeflion  of  phyfic,  withdrew  his  pro- 
tection, and  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Nunes  Ribeiro,  his 
mother's  brother,  who  was  a  phyfician  of  confiderable  repute 
at  Lifbon,  for  the  means  of  profeccting  his  medical  ftudies, 
which  he  did  firft  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1724;  and  the  year 
following  procured  the  appointment  of  phyfician  to  the  town 
of  Berievente  in  Portugal,  for  which,  as  is  the  en  from  of  that 
country,  he  had  a  fmall  penfion.  His  flay  at  this  place,  how- 
ever, was  but  thortc  He  was  defirous  of  feeing  more  of  the 
world,  and  of  improving  himfelf  in  his  profeffion.  With  this 
view  he  came  and  palled  two  years  in  London,  and  had  even 
an  intention  of  fixing  there;  but  a  bad  flare  of  health,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  climate,  induced  him  to  return  to  the 
continent.  Soon  after,  we  find  him  profecuting  his  medical 
ftudies  at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  diligence  and  merit  to  obferve,  that 
in  1731,  when  the  Empreis  of  Ruffia  (Anne)  requeftec>- 
Boerhaave  to  recommend  to  her  three  phyficians,  the  profeflbr 
immediately  fixed  upon  Dr.  Sanches  to  be  one  of  the  number, 
Juft  as  he  was  fetting  out  for  Rufiia,  he  was  informed  that  his 
father  was  lately  dead  ;  and  that  his  mother,  in  an  unfuccefsfu! 
law-fuit  with  the  Portuguefe  admiralty,  had  loft  the  greater 
part  of  her  fortune.  He  immediately  afligned  over  his  own 
little  claims  and  expectations  in  Portugal  for  her  fuppork 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Peterfhurg?  Dr.  Bidloo  (ion  of  the 
•  famous   phyfician   of  that  name),   who  was  at  that  time  firft 
phyiician  to  the  Emprefsf  gave  him  an  appointment  in   t!ie 
hoipital  at    Mofcow,   where  he   remained  till   1734,  when  he 
jvas  en^ploved  as  phyfician  to  the  army,   in  which  capacity  he 
was  prefect  at  the  fiege  of  Afoph,  where  he  v/as  attacked  with 
a   dangerous    fever,  and,  when    he   began   to   recover,   found 
himi'elf  in  a  tent,  abandqned  by  his  attendants,  and.  plundered 
of  his  papers  and  effects.     In   1740,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the   phyiicians   to   the  court,  and  conf tilted  by  the  Emprefs, 
who  had  for  eight  years  been  labouring  under  a  difeafe,  the 
caufe  of  which  had  never  been  iat'sfaclorily  afcertained.     Dr. 
Sanches.,   in  a  converfation  with  the  prime  minifter,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  complaint,  originated  from  a  {lone  in  one 
of  the  kidneys,  ^ud  admitted  only  of  palliation       At  the  end 
of  fix  months  the  emprefs  died,  and  the  truth  of  his  opinion 
was   confirmed   by  diiTeclion.     Soon  after  the  death   of  the 
emprefs,  Dr,  Sanches  was  advanced  by  the  regent  to  the  office 
of  fir  ft  phyfician  ;  but  the  revolution  of   1742,  which  placed 
Elizabeth   Petrowna  on  the  throne,  deprived  him  of  all  his 
appointments.     Hardly  a  clay  paff-d  that  he  did  not   hear  of 
fome  of  his  friends  periming  on  the  fcaffold ;  and  it   was  not 
without  much  difficulty   that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
Ruffia      His    library,   which    had    coft     him     1200    pounds 
ilerling,  he  difpofed  of  to  the  academy   of  St    Peterfburg,   of 
which    he    was    an    honorary  member ;   and,  in    return,  they 
agreed  to  give  him   a  penfion  of  forty  pounds   per   annum. 
During  his  refidence   in  RuiTia,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  his 
fituation  atcourr,  to  eftablifh  a  correfpondence  with  the  Jefuits 
in  China,   who,   in  return  for   books-. of  agronomy  and  other 
preients,   feiu  him  leeds  or  plants,  together  with  other  articles 
of  natural  hiftory.     It  was  from  Dr.  Sanches  that  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Coliinfon   firfl  received  the  feeds  of  the   true  rhubarb, 
but  the  plants   were   deftroyed   by  fome  accident ;  and  it  was 
not  tillfeveral  years  afterwards  that  rhubarb  was  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  in   this  country,  from  feeds  fent  over  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mounfey.     In    1747,  he  went  to    reiide  at  Paris,   where  he 
remained  till  his    death.      He  enjoyed  the   friendihip   of  the 
mod  celebrated  phyiicians  and  philofophers   of  that  capital, 
and,    at  the  institution   of  a    Royal  Medical  Society,   he  was 
chofen  a  foreign  affociate.     He  was  likewife  a   member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Lifbon,  to  the  eilabliihment  of  which  his 
advice  had  probably  contributed,  as  he  drew  up,  at  the  delire 
of   the    court    of   Portugal,  feverai   memorials    on    the    plans 
lieceflary    to   be   adopted    to   the   encouragement   of  fcience. 
Some  of  thefe  papers,  relative  to  the  eitablifhment  of  an  uni- 
yerflty,  were  printed  during  his  life-time  in  Fortugueie,  and 

the 
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the  refl  have  been  found  among  his  rnanufcripls.  His  fervices 
in  Ruffia  remained  for  iixteen  years  unnoticed  ;  but,  when 
the  prefent  emprefs  afcended  the  thfbne.  Dr.  Sanches  was  not 
forgotten.  He  had  attended  her  in  a  danrerous  illnels  when. 

«_y  O 

Hie  was  very  young  ;  and  me  now-  rewarded  him  with  a 
penfion  of  a  thoufand  roubles,  which  was  punctually  paid  till 
his  death.  He  likewife  received  a  pen ficii  from  the  court  of 
Portugal,  and  another  from  prince  Galiitzin.  A  great  part 
of  this  income  he  employed  in  a£ts  of  benevolence.  Of  the 
liberality  with  which  he  adminiftercd  to  the  wants  -of  his 
relations  and  friends,  feveral  ftriking  inftances,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  infert,  have  been  related  by  Mr. 
tie  Magellan.  He  was  naturally  of  an  infirm  habit  of  body, 
and,  during  the  lad  thirty  years  of  his  life,  frequently  voided 
fmall  Hones  with  his  urine.  The  difpofition  to  this  difeafe 
increafed  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and,  fora  considerable  time 
before  his  death,  he  was  confined  to  his  apartments.  The 
laft  v Hit  he  made  was,  in  1782,  to  the  grand  duke  of  Ruffia, 
who  was  then  at  Paris.  In  September  1783,  he  perceived 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  he  died  on  the  i4.th  of 
October  following.  His  library,  which  was  considerable,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  brother,  Dr.  Marcello  Sunches,  who  was 
likewife  a  pupil  of  Borrhaave,  and  who  reiided  at  Naples, 
His  inanufcripts  (among  which,  befides  a  coniklerable  number 
of  papers  on  medical  iubje&s,  are  letters  written  by  him  to 
Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Gaubius,  Haller,  Wer'hof,  Prin- 
gle,  Fothergil!,  and  other  learned  men)  are  in  the  pciTeffion  of 
Jjr.  Andry.  His  printed  works,  on  the  origin  of  the  venereal 
difeaie  and  other  fub}ec~ts,  are  well  k,nown  to  medical  readers  ; 
but  his  knowledge,  it  feems,  was  not  confined  to  his  own, 
profeffion  ;  he  poiiefTed  a  fund  of  general  learning,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  profoundly  verfcd  in  politics. 

SANCHEZ  (THOMAS),  an  iHuftrious  Jefuit  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Corduba  in  15^1,  and  entered  into  the  fociety 
of  the  Jefuits  in  1567.  The  aufterities  of  his  life,  his 
fobriety,  his  voluntary  mortifications,  his  application  to  ftudy, 
his  ch-aftity,  are  prodigies;  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  writers 
,  of  his  own  feciety.  He  died  at  Grenada,  May  IQ,  ;6io,  and 
was  interred  there  in  a  uioft  magnificent  manner.  His  learning 
was  unqueftioiiably  great :  he  gave  public  proofs  of  it  in  the 
large  volume  printed  at-  Genoa  in  1592,  and  in  4  vols.  folio, 
printed  after  his  death.  In  the  volume  printed  at  Genoa,  he 
treats  amply  of  what  relates  to  matrimony  ;  and,  it  is  find, 
pope  Clement  Vlil.  declared,  that  no  writer  had  ever 
examined  with  more  diligence,  or  explained  with  more  ac- 
curacy, the  controversies  relating  to  that  facrament.  Jt  were 
to  be  wiilied3  however,  that  Sanchez  in  that  work  had  given 
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as  great  proof  of  his  judgement  as  of  his  wit  and  learning ;  for, 
his  indifcretion  in  explaining  an  incredible  number  of  obicene 
and  horrible  queftions  has  been  bitterly  complained  of,  and  is 
indeed  not  to  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  read  him. 
An   abridgement  of  this  treatife  of  Sanchez  bv   Emanuel 

o  j 

Laurent   Scares,    a   priefi  at  Liibon,  was   printed  in   1621, 
1 2  mo. 

SANCHO  (IGNATIUS),  an  extraordinary  Negro,  was 
born  in  1779,  oil-board  a  (hip  in  the  Slave-trade,  a  few  days 
after  it  had  quitted  the  coair.  of  Guinea  for  the  Spanifli  Weft- 
Indies ;  and.  at  Carthagena,  he  received,  from  the  hand  of 
the  Biihop,  bantifm,  and  the  name  of  Ignatius.  A  difeafe 
of  the  new  climate  put  an  early  period  to  tus  mother's  exif- 
tence ;  and  his  father  defeated  the  miferies  of  ilavery  by  an  act 
of  filicide.  At  little  more  than  two  years  old,  his  mafter 
brought  him  to  England,  and  gave  him  to  three  maiden  lif- 
ter?, refidcnt  at  Greenwich;  whofe  prejudices  had  unhap- 
pily taught  them,  that  African  ignorance  was  the  only  fecu- 
rity  for  his  obedience,  and  that  to  enlarge  the  mind  of  their 
ilave  would  go  near  to  emancipate  his  peribn.  The  petulance 
pf:the|f  difpoiitiori  furnamed  him  Sanch.),  from  a  fancied  re- 
ferr 'ranee  to  the  'Squire  of  Don  Quixote.  But  a.  natron  was 
ath^rd,  whom  Ignatius  Sancho  had  merit  enough  to  conciliate 
at  a  i-~'  rv  early  age.  The  iate  (  of  VIonUsru  lived  on 

J  CJ 

Blackheath  :   he  accidentally  law  the-  little  .  I egro  ;  admired  in 
him  a  native  frankncfs  of  m.-. -mer,  as  vet  unbroken  in   iervi- 

j 

tude,  an-:?  unrefined  by  education;  brought  him  frequently 
home  to  the  duuief-: ;  indulged  his  turn  for  reading  wiih  p re- 
fen  ts  of  books,  and  ftrongly  re: ..?m  mended  to  his  mi  reacs  the 
duty  of  cultivating  a  genius  ot  1'uch  apparent  fertility.  His 
miftrefTes,  however,  were  inflexible,  and  even  threatened  on 
angry  occafions  to  return  Ignatius  Sancho  to  his  African  ila- 
very.  The  love  of  freedom  had  increaied  with  ye^r,^,  and 
began  to  beat  high  in  his  bofom.  Indignation,  and  the  dread 
of  conftant  reproach  arifing  from  the  detection  or  an  amour, 
infinitely  ciiminal  in  die  eyes  of  three  Maiden  Ladies,  finally 
determined  him  to  abandon  the  family.  His  noble  patron  was 
recently  dead.  Ignatius  -flew  to  the  duchefs  for  protection, 
who  cliirniifed  hi m  with  reproof.  He  retired  from  her  prefence 
in  a  ftate  of  deipondency  and  flupefadion.  Enamoured  {till 
of  that  liberty,  the  fcope  of  whofe  enjoyment  was  now  limited 
to  his  lad  live  Ihil/liigs,  and  reiolute  to  maintain  it  with  life, 
he  procured  an  oldpiiiol  for  purpofes  which  his  father's  exam- 
ple had  fuggeiied  as  familiar,  and  had  fanctiried  as  hereditary. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  the  futility  of  remomtrance  was. obvious. 
The  duchefs  fecretly  admired  his  character ;  and  at  length  con- 
Tented  to  admit  him  into  her  houlehold,  where  he  remained  as 

butler 
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butler  till  her  death,  when  he  found  hi mlelf,  by  her  Grace's 
bequefl  and  his  own  economy,   poffefTcd  of  feventy  pounds  in 
money,   and  an  annuity- of  thirty.     Freedom,  riches,  and  lei- 
fure,  naturally  led  a  difporition  of  African  texture  into  indul- 
gences ;   and  that  which  dirnpated  the  mind  of  Ignatius  com- 
pletely drained'the  purfe.     In  his  attachment  to  wosnen,    he 
displayed   a  proiulenefs  which  not-unuiually  chaia£terizes  the 
excels  of  the  paffion.     Cards  had-  formerly  feduced  him  ;  bat 
an  unfuccefsful  conteft  at  cribbage  with  a  Jew,  who  won  his 
cloaths,  had  determined  him  to   abjure  the  propenfity  which 
appears  to  be  innate  among  his  countrymen.  Ignatius  loved  the 
theatre  to  fuch  a  point  of  enthufiafm,  that  his  1  aft  (hilling  went 
to  Drury-Iane,  on  Mr.  Garrick's   representation  of  Richard. 
He  had  been  even  induced  to  confider  the  fbge  as  a  refource  in 
the  hour  of  adverlity,  and  his  complexion  fuggefted  an  offer  to 
the  manager  of  attempting  Othello  and  Ordonoko  ;    but  a  de- 
fective and  incorrigible  articulation  rendered  it  abortive.     He 
turned  his  mind  once  more  to  fervice,  and  was  retained  a  few 
montl's  by  the  chaplain  at  Montagu-houfe.     That  roof  had 
been  ever  aufpicious  to  him;  and  the  prefent  duke  icon  placed 
him  about  his  perfon,  where  habitual  regularity  of  life  led  him 
to  thinjc  of  a  matrimonial  connexion,  and  he  formed  one  ac- 
cordingly with  a  very  deferving  young  woman  of  Weft-India 
origin.     Towards  the  clofe  of  1773,  repeated  attacks  of  the 
gout  and  a  conftitutional  corpulence  rendered  him  incapable  of 
farther  attendance  in  the  duke's  family.     At  this  crifis,  the 
munificence  which  had  protected  him  through  various  viciffi- 
tudes  did  not  foil  to  exert  itfelf;  with  the  i\Tult  of  his  own 
frugality,  it  enabled  him  and  his  wife  to  fettle  themfelves  in  a 
fhop  of  grocery,  -where   mutual  and   rigid  induftry  decently 
maintained  a  numerous  family  of  children,  and  where  a  lile  of 
domeflic  virtue  engaged  private  patronage,   and  merited  public 
imitation.     On  the  i  $th  of  Dec.  1780,  a  feries  of  complicated 
diforders  deftroyed  him. 

It  may  be  amufmg  to  give  fome  fketch  of  the  very  fingular 
man,  whofe  letters,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head, 
have  given  fuch  general  fatisfa&ion  to  the  public  [A].  The 

difplay 

[A^  The  firft  edition  was  patronized  fo  print  a  feconJ  edition,  Mrs.  Sancho, 

by  a  kV"rCH  t  on  ri.>t  is.:  o-vn   fince  ths  we  are  well  allured,  received  more  than 

days  of  the  Spe£t.tor.     The  work  was  500!.   The  edit,  r  t'iJ  not  venture  to  give 

published,  for  the  benefit  of  the  au'.hot's  them  to  the  publ'C  t'.ll  flie  had  obviated 

fain  ly,    hy    M  f-  Cre^e,     3n    anuab'e  an  obj:  <ft;on,  wl'-'ch  had  been  fuggefled, 

yoniig  i'-c!y,  t<>   uh>>;r>.  many  of  ihe  let-  that  they  were  originally  written  with  a 

ters  are  ;u'<!r -.'  d,  and  who  isiince  rhar-  view  to    publication.      Slse    declared, 

rit-d  to   John  Phillips,  Efq.    furgron  of  therefore,  "  that  no  Inch  idea  was  ever 

the  honfe'iolc!  to  the  Prince  of  Wale?,  expreffed  by  Mr.  Sancho  j    and  that  not 

From  c  e  pr  fl's  (of  thf  fis  ft  edition,  and  a  Ongle  letter  wzs  printed  from  any  du- 

i  lum  paid  i,y  the  buokfeilers  for  liberiy  pl.cate  prefctvcd  by  himfelf,    but  all 

were 
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difplay  of  thofe  writings  exhibit  of  epiftolary  talent,  rapid 
and  juft  conception,  of  mild  patriotifm,  and  of  univerfal  phi-- 
lanthrophy,  may  well  apologize  for  the  protection  of  the  great, 
and  the  friendmip  of  the  learned.  The  late  duchefTes  of 
Queeniberry  and  Northumberland  preffed  forward  to  ferve  the 
author  of  them.  The  former  intrufted  to  his  reformation  a 
very  unworthy  favourite  of  his  own  complexion,  Garrick  and 
Sterne  were  well  acquainted  with  Ignatius  Sancho.  A  com- 
merce with  the  Mufes  was  fupported  amid  the  trivial  and  mo- 
mentary interruptions  of  a  fhop;  the  Poets  were  ftudied,  and 
even  imitated  with  fome  fuccefs  ;  two  pieces  were  conftructed 
for  the  ftage ;  the  Theory  of  Mufic  was  difcufied,  publiJdied, 
and  dedicated  to  the  princefs  royal  •  and  painting  was  fo  much 
within  the  circle  of  Ignatius  Sancho's  judgement  and  criticiiin, 
that  feveral  artifts  paid  great  deference  to  his  opinion. 

Such  was  the  man  whofe  fpecies  philofophers  and  anatornifls 
have  endeavoured  to  degrade  as  a  deterioration  of  the  human  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  man  whom  Fuller,  with  a  benevolence  and 
quaintnefs  of  phrafe  peculiarly  his  own,  accounted  "  God's 
image,  though  cut  in  ebony."  To  the  harm,  definition  of  the 
naturalift,  oppreffions  political  and  legislative  have  been  added  ; 
and  fuch  are  hourly  aggravated  towards  this  unhappy  race  of 
men  by  vulgar  prejudice  and  popular  infult.  To  combat  thefe 
On  commercial  principles  has  been  the  labour  of  Labat,  Fer- 
man,  and  Bennezet ; — fuch  an  effort  here  would  be  an  imperti- 
nant  digreflion.  Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculatively  vifited  and 
defcribed  the  flave-coaft,  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  ex- 
tol the  mental  abilities  of  the  natives.  D'Elbee,  Moore,  and 
Bofman,  fpeak  highly  of  their  mechanical  powers  and  indefa- 
tigable induftry.  Dcfmarchais  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that 
their  ingenuity  rivals  the  Chinefe.  He  who  could  penetrate 
the  interior  of  Africa  might  not  improbably  difcover  Negro 
arts  and  polity,  which  could  bear  little  analogy  to  the  ignorance 
and  groffnefs  of  flaves  in  the  fugar-iflands,  expatriated  in  in- 
fancy, and  brutalized  under  the  whip  and  the  taik-mafter.  And 
lie  who  furveys  the  extent  of  intellect  to  which  Ignatius  Sancho 
had  attained  by  felf-education,  will  perhaps  conclude,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  reafoning  faculties  does  not  depend  on  a  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  the  fcull,  or  the  colour  of  a  common  inte- 
gument, in  defiance  of  that  wild  opinion,  "  which,"  fays  a 
lecrned  writer  of  thefe  times,  "  reftrains  the  operations  of  the 

were  collected  from  the  various  friends  wifhing  to  ferve  his  worthy  family.  And 

to  whom  they  were  addreffed."     Her  fhe   was  happy,1'    fhe  declared,    "  in 

reafons  for  publifhing  them  were  "  the  publicly  acknowledging   fhe   had   not 

defire  of  Ihewing  that  an  untutored  Afri»  found  the  world  inattentive  to  the  Voice 

can  may  poffefs  abilities  equal  to  an  Eu*  of  obfcure 
jropean ;  and  the  ftill  fuperior  motive  of 
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mind  to  particular  regions,  and  fuppofes  that  a  lucklefs  mor- 
tal may  be  born  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too  high  or  too  low 
for  wifdom  or  for  wit." 

SANCHON1ATHO,  a  very  ancient  Phoenician  author,  as 
old  as  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  great  reputation  for  diligence 
and  faithfulnefs,  wrote,  out  of  the  moft  authentic  records  he 
could  procure,  the  "  Antiquities  of  Phoenicia,"  with  the 
help  of  ibme  memoirs  which  came  from  Hierombaal,  [Hie- 
robaal,  or  Gideon,]  a  prieft  of  the  God  Jeuo  or  Jao.  He 
wrote  feveral  things  alfo  relating  to  the  Jews.  Thefe  "  Anti- 
quities of  the  Phoenicians"  Philo  of  Biblus,  in  the.  fame 
Phoenicia,  in  the  days  of  Adrian,  tranilated  into  Greek;  and 
Athemseus  foon  afterward  reckoned  him  among  the  Phoenician 
Wrirers,  A  large  and  noble  fragment  of  which  work,  Eufe- 
biiis  has  given  us,  verbatim,  in  his  firft  book  of  '•  Evangelical 
Preparation/'  cap.  ix,  x.  and  has  produced  the  ftrong  atteila- 
tion  of  Porphyry,  the  moft  learned  heathen  of  that  age,  thereto. 
Its  internal  characters  of  genuine  antiquity  are  alfo  very 
ftrong  ;  and  Mr.  DodwelFs  arguments  agarnft  it  fo  very  weak, 
that  as  the  moft  learned  have  hitherto  allowed  it  for  authentic. 
fo  will  it  now  deferve  to  be  more  fo  efteemed,  as  ilrengthened 
here  by  collateral  evidence  from  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean, 
as  well  as  the  Jewilh,  records.  Accordingly  the  oldeft  Phoeni- 
cian accounts  in  chronolo'gy  are  wholly  derived  from  this 
fragment  of  Sanchoniatho :  which  is  evidently  tJie  original 
Phoenician  idolater's  account  of  the  "  Origin  of  things," 
without  the  acknowledgment  of  an  Inviiible  God  or  a  Provi- 
dence; and  includes  a  catalogue  of  the  great  inventors  of 
human  arts  and  fciences  among  them;  beginning  with  the 
origin  of  the'  world,  and  continued  till  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  under  Mitzraim  and  Thoth,  two  of 
their  firft  kings  after  the  flood-  with  an  intimation  of  the 
contemporary  fetdement  of  Mitzvaim's  brother  Canaan  in 
Phoenicia. 

SANCROFT  (Dr.  WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Englifh  pre- 
late, was  born  at  Frelingfield  in  Suffolk,  in  1616,  and  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  St  Edmund's  Bury,  He  was 
fent,  at  eighteen,  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  very  accomplished  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
Hkving  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he  was. 
in  1642  chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  }ie 
never  rsok  the  covenant,  becaufe  he  continued  unmolefted  in 
his  feiiowlhip  till  1649  >  at  which  time,  refufing  the  engagement^ 
he  was  eiefted  from  it.  Upon  this,  he  went  beyond  lea, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  considerable  of  the 
loval  Englifh  exiles:  and,  it  is  faid,  he  was  at  Rome  when 
Charles  II.  was  reftored,  He  immediately  returned  to  Eng 
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land,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Cofin,  bifliop  of  Durham* 
Jn  1661,  he  aflifted  in  reviewing  the  Liturgy,  particularly  in 
rectifying  the  Kalendar  and  Rubric.  In  166?,  he  was 
created  a  mandamus  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
fame  year  elected  mafter  of  Emanuel-college.  In  1664.,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  York ;  but,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Barwick,  was  removed  the  fame  year  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's :  ibon  after  which,  he  reiigned  the 
mafterfhip  of  Emanuel-college,  and  the  rectory  of  Houghton^ 
which,  with  a  prebend  of  Durham,  he  had  received  from 
Dr.  Cofi n,  the  biihop,  in  1661.  At  his  coming  to  St* 
Paul's,  he  fet  himfeif  moil  diligently  to  repair  that  cathedral, 
which  had  fuffered  greatly  from  the  frantic  zeal  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  the  civil  wars;  till  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuilding  it e. 
towards  this  he  gave  1400!.  befides  what  he  procured  by  his 
intereir.  and  felicitations.  He  alfo  rebuilt  the  deanery,  and 
improved  the  revenues  of  it.  061.  1668,  he  was  admitted 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  which  dignity  he  refigned  in  ibyo. 
He  was  alfo  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  ; 
and  in  that  ftsftioh  he  was,  when  Charles  II.  in  1677,  ad- 
vanced him.  not  expecting  any  fuch  thing,  to  the  archiepif- 
copal  fee  of  Canterbury.  He  attended  that  king  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  made  a  very  weighty  exhortation  to  him,  in 
which  he  is  laid  to  have  ufed  a  good  deal  of  freedom*  In 
it>86,  he  was  named  the  firtl  in  James  IPs  commifrion  for 
ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  but  he  refufed  to  act  in  it.  About  that 
time,  he  fufpended  Wood,  bifhop  of  Lichrield  and  Coventry, 
for  reliding  out  of  and  neglecting  his  diocefe.  As  one  of  the 
governors  cf  the  Charter- houfe,  he  refufed  to  admit  as  penfioner 
in  that  hofpital  Andrew  Popham,  a  papift,  although  he  came 
with  a  nomination  from  the  court.  June  1688,  he  joined 
with  fix  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops  in  a  petition  to  king 
James;  wherein  they  fet  forth  their  reafons,  why  they  could 
not  caufe  his  declaration  for  libertv  of  confcience  to  be  read 
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in  churches.  For  this  petition,  which  the  court  called  s.  libel, 
they  were  committed  to  the  Tower;  and,  being  tried  for  a 
mifdemeanor  on  the  290*1,  were  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  nation.  This  year,  the  archbiihop  projected  a  compre- 
henfion  with  the  ProteibntDifTenters ;  fome  account  of  which 
may  be  fee  n  in  a  fpeech  of  Dr,  Wake,  at  SacheverePs  trial. 
Oct.  3,  accompanied  with  eight  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops, 
he  waited  upon  the  king,  who  had  defired  the  afliftance  of 
their  couniels ;  and  advifed  him,  among  other  things,  to 
annul  the  eccleiiailical  commiliion,  to  defiil  from  the  exercife 
of  a  diipenfmg  power,  and  to  call  a  free  and  regular  parlia- 
ment. A  few  days  after,  though  earneftly  prefied  by  his 
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majefty,  he  refufed  to  fign  a  declaration  of  abhorrence  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  invafion.  Dec.  ir,  on  king  James's 
withdrawing  himfelf,  he  fjgned,  and  concurred  with  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal  in,  a  declaration  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  for  a  free  parliament,  fecurity  of  our  laws,  liberties, 
properties,  and  of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  with 
a  due  indulgence  to  Proteflant  DifTenters :  but,  when  that 
prince  came  to  St.  James's,  the  archbifhop  neither  went  to 
wait  on  him,  though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  nor  did  he 
even  fend  any  meflage.  He  abfented  himfelf  likewife  from 
the  convention,  for  which  he  is  feverely  cenfured  by  Burnet, 
who  calls  him  "  a  poor-fpirited  and  fearful  man,  that  acted 
a  very  mean  part  in  all  this  great  tranfaction.  He  rcfolved," 
fays  he,  "  neither  ta  act  for,  nor  againit,  the  king's  interell:; 
which,  confidering  his  high  poft,  was  thought  very  unbe- 
coming. For,  it  bethought,  as  by  his  behaviour  afterwards 
it  feems  he  did,  that  the  nation  was  running  into  treafon,  re- 
bellion, and  perjury,  it  was  a  ftrange  thing  to  fee  one,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  church,  to  lit  iilent  all  the  while  that 
this  was  in  debate,  and  not  once  fo  much  as  declare  his 
opinion,  by  fpeaking,  voting,  or  protefling,  not  to  mention 
the  other  ecclefiaftical  methods  that  certainly  became  his 
character." 

After  William  and  Mary  were  fettled  on  the  throne,  he 
and  feven  other  bilhops  refufed  to  own  the  eilablilhed  go- 
vernment, from  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  allegiance  they 
had  fworn  to  king  James.  Refufing  likewife  to  take  the  oaths 
appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  he  and  they  were  fufpended 
Aug.  i,  1689,  and  deprived  the  I  ft  of  Feb.  following.  On 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Tillotfon  to  this  fee,  April  23,  1691, 
our  archbifliop  received  an  order  from  the  then  queen  Mary, 
May  20,  to  leave  Lambeth-houfe  within  ten  days.  But  he, 
refolving  not  to  ftir  till  ejected  by  law,  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  firft  day  of  Tri- 
nity-Term, June  12,  1691,  to  anfwer  a  writ  of  intrusion  ; 
when  he  appeared  by  his  attorney  ;  but,  avoiding  to  put  in 
any  plea,  as  the  cafe  ilood,  judgement  paffed  againit  him,  in 
the  form  of  law,  June  23,  and  the  fame  evening  he  took 
boat  in  Lambeth-bridge,  and  went  to  a  private  houie  in  Palf- 
grave-head-court,  near  the  Temple.  Thence,  on  Aug.  5,  1691, 
he  retired  to  Freimgficld  (the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  eftate 
[50!.  a  year]  and  relidence  of  his  anceilors  above  three  hun- 
dred years),  where  he  lived  in  a  very  private  manner,  till, 
being  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever,  Aug.  26,  1693,  he 
died  on  Friday  morning,  Nov.  24,  and  was  buried  very  pri- 
vately, as  he  himfelf  had  ordered,  in  Frefingfield  church-yard. 
Soon  after,  a  tomb  was  erected  over  his  grave,  with  an  inr 
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fcription  compofed  by  himfelf:  on  the  right  iic!e  of  which 
there  is  an  account  of  his  age  and  dying-day  in  Latin  ;  on 
the  left,  the  following  Englifh :  "  William  Sancroft,  born  in 
this  parifh,  afterwards  by  .the  providence  of  God  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  at  Jaft  deprived  of  all,  which  he  could  not 
keep  with  a  good  confcience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life, 
and  profeficth  here  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that,  as  naked  he 
came  forth,  fo  naked  he  muft  return :  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  (as  the  Lord  pleafes,  fo  things  come  to 
pafs),  bleiTed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/'  The  character 
Burnet  has  given  of  him  is  not  an  amiable  one,  although  he 
allows  him,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  good  man.  He 
bellowed  great  fums  of  money  in  charity  and  endowments, 
and  was  particularly  bountiful  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cam- 
bridge :  and  he  certainly  gave  the  ftrongeil  inilance  porTible  of 
fincerity,  in  facrifking  the  higheft  dignity  to  what  lie  thought 
truth  and  honefty. 

Though  of  confiderable  abilities  and  uncommon  learning, 
he  publifhed  but  very  little.  The  firft  thing  was  a  Latin  dia- 
logue, compofed  jointly  by  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  friends, 
between  a  preacher  and  a  thief  condemned  to  the  gallows ; 
and  is  intituled,  i.  "  Fur  Prcedeitinatus  ;  five,  dialogifmus 
inter  quendam  Ordinis  pntdicantium  Calviniftam  et  Fureni 
ad  laqueum  damnatum  habitus,  Sec.  1651,"  i2mo.  It  was 
levelled  at  the  then-prevailing  do6hine  of  predeftination. 
2-  "  Modern  Politics,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and 
other  modern  authors,  by  an  Eye-witnefs,  1652,"  I2mo. 
3.  "  Three  Sermons,"  afterwards  re -printed  together  in  1694, 
8vo.  4.  He  publilhed  bifhop  Andrews's  "  Defence  of  the 
vulgar  Tranflation  of  the  Bible,"  with  a  Preface  of  his  own. 

5.  He  drew   up   fome    offices    for    Jan.    30,  and   May   29. 

6.  "  Nineteen    Familiar  Letters  of   his    to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Henry)    North,  of    Mildenhall,  bart.    both    before,    but 
principally  after,   his  Deprivation,  for  refuling  to   take  the 
Oaths  to  King  William  111.  and  his  Retirement  to  the  place 
of  his  Nativity   in  Suffolk,  found   among  the  Paoers  of  the 
faid  Sir  Henry  North,  never  before  published,'3   were  printed 
in  17571  8vo.     In   thi's   fmall  collection  of  the  archbilhop's 
"  Familiar  Letters,"   none  of  which   were  probably  ever   de- 
figned  to   be  made  public,  his  talents- for  epiftolary  writing 
appear  to  great  advantage.     He  left  behind  him  a  multitude  of 
papers  and  collections  in  MS.  which  upon  his  deceafe  came 
into  his  nephew's  hands  ;  after  whofe  death  they  were  pur- 
chafed    by    bifhop    Tanner   for   eighty  guineas,    who  gave 
them,    with   the  reft  of   his   manufcripts,    to   the   Bodleian 
library. 
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SANCTORIUS,  or  SANTORIUS,  a  mofl  ingenious 
phyfician,  who  fiouriihed  in  the  beginning  of  the  iyth  cen- 
tury, and  was  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  Being 
convinced,  after  a  long  and  exa£l  fhidy  of  nature,  that  health 
and  ficknefs  depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  fiate  and 
manner  of  infenfible  perfpiration  through  the  pores  of  the 
body,  he  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  upon  it.  For  this 
purpofe  he  contrived  a  kind  of  itatical  chair ;  by  means  of 
which,  after  eftimating  the  aliments  he  took  in,  and  the 
feqfihle  fecretions  and  difcharges,  he  was  enabled  to  determine 
with  wonderful  exaftnefs  the  weight  or  quantity  of  infenfible 
perfpiration,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
increafed  and^iminifhed  it.  On  thefe  experiments  he  erecled 
a  fine  and  curious  fyftem,  which  has  been  prodigioufly  ad- 
mired  and  applauded  by  all  the  profeffors  of  the  art.  It 
came  out  firft  at  Venice  in  1614,  under  the  title  of  "  Ars  de 
Statica  Medici na,"  comprehended  in  feven  fecSHons  of  apho- 
rifms ;  and  was  often  re-printed,  at  different  places,  with 
corrections  and  additions  by  the  author.  It  was  tranflated 
into  French,  and  publimed  at  Paris  1722:  and  we  had  next 
an  Englilh  verfion  of  it,  with  large  explanations,  by  Dr. 
Quincy;  to  the  third  edition  of  which  in  1723,  and  perhaps 
to  the  former,  is  added,  "  Dr.  James  Keii's  Medicina  Statica 
Eritannica,  with  comparative  remarks  and  explanations  ;  as 
alfq  phyfico-medical  effays  on  agues,  fevers,  on  elaftic  fibre, 
£he  gout,  the  leprofy,  king's-evil,  venereal  difeafcs,  by  Dr. 
Quincy.'3 

San6torius  publifiied  other  works:  as,  '«  Methodi  vitan- 
fdorum  errornm  omnium,  qui  in  Arte  Meclica  contingunt, 
libri  quindecim,  1602;'*  "  Commentaria  in  prirnam  fe£tio- 
rjem  Aphorifmorum  Hippocratis,  1609 >'  ;'  Commentaria  iu 
Artem  Medicinalem  Gaieni,  1612  ;"  "Commentaria  in  primani 
partem  primi  libri  Canonis  Avicennae,  1625:"  "  De  Lithoto- 
rnia,  feu  Calculi  vefic-je  feftione,  Confultario,  1638  ;"  all  which 
works  fhew  the  grpat  abilities  and  learning  of  their  author, 
^nd  raifed  his  character  to  the  higheit  among  thofe'  of  his  own 
profeffion  ;  and,  as  they  had  been  feparately  printed  at  Venice, 
fo  they  were,  in  it6o?  colle£ted  and  printed  there  together  in 
^  yols.  410. 

We  are  not  able  to  afcertain  the  dates  of  San&orius's  birth 
pr  death.  Vanderlinden,  who  has  furniihed  us  with  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  fays  nothing  of  either,  nor  has  recorded 
any  particulars  of  his  life. 

'  SANDEMAN  (ROBERT).  He  was  born  at  Perth  1723, 
arfl  educated  in  the  univeriity  of  St.  Andrew.  His  parents 
had  defigned  him  for  the  church,  and  he  actually  palled  his 
trial  in.  the  Diyinity-hall  of  the  New-college  ;  but,  having 
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married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Glafs,  he  imbibed  the  notions 
of  that  gentleman,  and  became  one  of  his  followers.  As  his 
fortune  was  fmall,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  trade, 
and  entered  into  the  iinen-inanufa&ory,  in  partnerihip  with 
fome  of  his  relations.  Jn  1757,  he  pub'ifhed  two  volumes  in 
anfwer  to  Hervey's  "  Theron  and  Afpafio,"  which  have 
given  more  offence  to  the  Calvinifts  than  any  thing  ever  yet 
written  againft  them.  In  1762,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  made  fome  converts,  and  eitab'ifbed  a  congregation;  but 
his  principles  are  of  fuch  an  abftrad  nature,  that  they  are 
but  little  underftood.  In  1/66,  he  went  over  to  America, 
where  he  had  a  Meeting-houfe built  for  him  ;  but,  having  taught 
obedience  to  government,  he  wax  cruelly  perfecuted.  He 
died  in  New-England  1772,  aged  79. 

SANDERS  (ROBERT),  an  Eirnifh  writer,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  born  in,  or  near,  Breadalbane--,  about  1727. 
He  was  by  bufmefs  a  comb-maker  ;  but  not  being  fuccefsful 
in  trade,  and  having  fome  talents,  a  good  education,  and  a 
prodigious  memory,  he  commenced  a  hackney  writer,  and  in 
that  capacity  produced  fome  works  which  have  been  relimed 
by  the  lower  clafs  of  readers.  When  he  came  to  London  is 
uncertain;  but,  having  travelled  over  moil  of  the  northern 
parts  of  theie  kingdoms,  he  compiled,  from  his  own  iurvey 
and  the  information  of  books,  an  Itinerary,  intituled,  "  The 
Complete  Englifh  Traveller,"  fol. :  it  was  publimed  in.  num- 
bers, with  the  fictitious  name  of  Spencer.  He  alfo  compiled, 
about  i~6i,  a  work  in  5  or  6  vols.  Svo.  with  cuts,  intituled, 
"  The  Newgate  Calendar,  or  Memoirs  of  thofe  unfortunate 
culprits  who  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  injured  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  thereby  make  their  exit  at  Tyburn."  He  was  fome 
time  engaged  with  lord  Lyttelton.  in  arTiiting  his  iordfhip  to 
compile  his  "  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his 
lite  of  that  poetical  nobleman,  mentions  him  as  amanuenfis 
to  the  work.  His  moft  confiderable  work  was  his  "  Garter 
Greybeard,"  an  illiberal  piece,  in  4  vols.  lamo.  in  which  the 
characters  of  the  moft  eminent  diffenting  divines,  his  contem- 
poraries, are  very  freely  handled.  Ridicule  is  certainly,  when 
well  employed,  a  good  antidote  againft  fanaticism  ;  and  he  bag 
here  hit  off  fome  of  the  over-rigbteous  and  their  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings with  tolerable  humour.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
the  notes  to  a  Bible  publiihed  weekly  under  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Southwell :  for  this  he  received  about  twenty-five 
or  twenty-fix  (hillings  per  week,  a  poor  pittance !  while  Dr. 
Southwell,  the  pfeudo-commentator,  received  one  hundred 
guineas  for  the  ule  of  his  name,  he  having  no  other  recom- 
mendation to  the  public,  whereby  he  might  merit  a  poithu- 
memory,  than  his  livings.  In  {hart,  he  compiled  or 
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aflifted  In  the  compilation  of,  as  many  books  as  the  volumU 
nous  Guthrie  is  faid  to  have  written.  His  "  Roman  Hiftory," 
written  in  a  feries  of  letters  from  a  nobleman  to  his  fon,  in 
2  vols.  ismo.  has  lome  merit.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  days  he  projected  a  general  chronology  of  all  nations,  and 
had  already  printed  ,fome  meets  of  the  work,  under  the  patro^ 
nage  of  lord  Hawke,  when  a  diforder  upon  his  lungs  put  a 
period  to  his  exigence,  March  19,  1783.  He  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp. 

SANDERS  (NICOLAS),  a  native  of  Charlewood,  in 
Surrey,  and  bred  at  Weft  uinfter-fchool,  was  a  graduate,  of  the 
laws  in  New-college,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degrees  both  in 
divinity  and  law  ;  and  while  young  was  preferred  to  be  royal- 
profefEbr  of  canon-law  in  Oxford.  He  was  banifhed  for  his 
religion,  and  went  with  cardinal  Holius  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  At  laft  he  became  royal  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the 
ur/verfity  of  Louvain,  where  he  wrote  his  book  "  De  Vifi- 
bili  vlonarchia."  He  died  pope's  nuncio,  in  Ireland,  whither 
he  was  fent  by  the  pope  in  1580. 

SANDERSON  (Dr.  ROBERT),  an  eminent  Englim 
bifhop,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at 
Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  Sept.  19,  1587.  He  was  educated 
in  the  grammar-fchool  there,  and  made  fo  uncommon  a  pro- 
grefs  in  the  languages,  that,  at  thirteen,  he  was  fent  to  Lin^ 
coin-college  in  Oxford.  He  was  elefted  fellow  in  1606,  and 
in  1608  chofen  logic-reader  in  his  college:  his  lectures  were 
publifhed  in  1615,  and  prefently  ran  through  feveral  editions. 
He  went  into  orders  in  1611,  and  took  the  degree  of  bacheT 
lor  of  divirity  in  1617,  having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  a 
regular  tune.  In  1618,  he  was  prefented  by  his  coufm  Sir 
Nicolas  Sanderfon,  lord  viicount  Caitleton,  to  the  reftory  of 
Wybberton,  near  Boiton,  in  Ljncolnihire,  but  refigned  it  the 
year  following  on  account  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  its  iituation; 
and  about  the  fame  time  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Boothby- 
Paynel  in  the  fame  county,  which  he  enjoyed  above  forty 
years.  Having  now  quitted  his  fellowfhip,  he  married ;  and 
loon  after  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Southwell,  as  he  was 
alfo  of  Lincoln  in  1629.  He  was  chofen  one  of  the  clerks  in 
convocation  for  the  diocefe  pf  Lincoln;  and  Laud,  then 
bifhop  of  London,  having  recommended  him  to  that  king  as 
a  man  excellently  '/killed  in  cafuiftical  learning,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  his  majefty  in  1631.  When  he  becamk 
known  to  the  king,  his  majefly  put  many  cafes  of  conference 
to  him,  and  received  from  him  luch  folutions  as  gave  hirn 
yaft  fatisfadlion  :  fo  that  at  the  end  of  his  month's  attendance, 
which  was  in  November,  the  king  tolcl  him,  that  "  he  ihould 
long  for  next  November ;  for  he  refolved  to  have  more  in- 
ward 
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ward  acquaintance  with  him,  when  the  month  and  he  re- 
turned." And  indeed  the  king  was  never  abfent  from  his 
fermons,  and  was  alfo  wont  to  fay,  that  "  he  carried  his  ears 
to  hear  other  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr.  San- 
derfon."  In  1633  he  obtained,  through  the  earl  of  Rutland's 
intereft,  the  rectory  of  Mufton,  in  Leiceftermire,  which  he 
held  eight.years.  Aug.  1636,  when  the  court  was  enter- 
tained at  Oxford,  he  was,  among  others,  created  D.  D. 
In  1642,  he  was  propofed  by  both  houfes  of  parliament  to 
king  Charles,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  their 
truftees  for  the  fettling  of  church-affairs,  and  approved  by  the 
king:  but  that  treaty  came  to  nothing.  The  fame  year,  his 
majefty  appointed  him  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  with 
the  canonry  of  Chrift-church  annexed:  but  the  national  cala- 
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mities  hindered  him  from  entering  on  it  till  1646,  and  then  from 
holding  it  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1642,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aflembly  of  divines,  but 
never  fat  among  them:  neither  did  he  take  the  covenant  or 
engagement^  fo  that  his  living  was  fequeftered.  He  had  the  chief 
hand  in  drawing  up  "  The  Reafons  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  againft  the  folemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Nega- 
tive .Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  concerning  Difcipline  and 
Worfhip  :"  and,  when  the  parliament  had  fent  propofais  to 
the  king  for  a  peace  in  church  and  ftate,  his  raajelly  defired, 
that  Dr.  Sanderfon,  with  the  doctors  Hammond,  Sheldon, 
and  Morley,  fhould  attend  him,  and  advife  him  how  far  he 
might  with  a  good  confcience  comply  with  thofe  propofais. 
This  requeft  was  then  rejected  ;  but,  it  being  complied  with, 
when  his  majefty  was  at  Hampton-Court,  and  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  in  1647  and  1648,  thofe  divines  attended  him  there. 
Sanderfon  often  preached  before  him,  and  had  many  public 
and  private  conferences  with  him,  to  his  majefty's  great  fatis- 
faction.  The  king  allb  defired  him,  at  Hampton-Court,  fince 
the  parliament  had  propofed  the  abolifhing  of  epifcopal  go- 
vernment as  inconfiftent  with  monarchy,  that  he  would 
connder  of  it,  and  declare  his  judgement.  He  did  fo;  and 
what  he  wrote  upon  that  fubject  was  afterwards  printed  in 
j 66 1,  8vo,  under  this  title,  "  Epifcopacy,  as  eftablifhed  by 
Jaw  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  Regal  power."  At  San- 
derfon's  taking  leave  of  his  majefty  in  this  his  Jaft  attendance 
on  him,  the  king  requefted  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  wri- 
ting of  "  Cafes  of  Confcience:"  to  which  his  anfwer  was, 
that  "  he  was  now  grown  old,  and  unfit  to  write  Cafes  of 
Confcience."  But  the  king  told  him  plainly,  "  it  was  the 
fimpleft  thing  he  ever  heard  from  him ;  for,  no  young  man 
was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  Cafes  of  Confcience." — Upon 
this  occalion,  Walton  relates  the  following  anecdote :  that  in 
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one  of  thefe  conferences  the  king  told  Sanderfon,  or  one  of 
them  that  then  waited  with  him,  that  "  the  remembrance  of 
two  errors  did  much  afflicl  him,  which  were,  his  aflent  to 
the  ear!  of  Strairbrd's  death,  and  the  abolifhing  of  epifcopacy 
in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  if  God  ever  reftored  him  to  the  peace- 
able poffeffion  of  his  crown,  he  would  demonftrate  his  re- 
pentance by  a  public  confeffion  and  a  voluntary  penance,  by 
walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  Whitehall, 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  would  defire  the  people  to  interfede 
with  God*for  his  pardon,"  In  1648,  was  ejected  from  his 
profefformip  andcanonry  in  Oxford  by  the  parliament-vifitors, 
and  retired  to  his  living  of  Boothby-Paynel.  Soon  after,  he 
was  taken  prifoner  and  carried  to  Lincoln,  to  be  exchanged 
for  one  Clarke,  a  Puritan  divine,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
foner by  the  king's  party:  and  he  was  indeed  foon  releafed 
upon  articles,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  fequeftration  of 
his  living  fhould  be  recalled ;  by  which  means  he  enjoyed  a 
mean  fubfiflence  for  himfelf,  wife,  and  children,  till  the  Re- 
iteration.  But,  though  the  articles  imported  alfo,  that  he  fhould 
live  undiilurbed,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  either  quiet  or 
fare,  being  once  wounded,  and  feveral  times  plundered  ;  and 
the  outrage  of  the  foldiers  was  fuch,  that  they  not  only  came 
into  his  church,  and  difturbed  him  when  he  was  reading 
prayers^  but  even  forced  the  common-prayer-book  from  him, 
and  tore  it  to  pieces.  During  this  retirement,  he  received  a 
viiit  from  Dr.  Hammon'd,  who  wanted  to  difcourfe  with  him 
upon  fome  points  difputed  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Armi- 
nians  ;  and  he  was  often  applied  to  for  refoiuh  .1  in  caies  of 
confcience,  feveral  letters  upon  which  have  been  lince  printed. 
In  1658,  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle,  efq.  fent  him  a  prefent  of 
50!. ;  his  circumftances,  as  of  moft  of  the  Royahfts  at  that 
time,  being  very  low.  Boyle  had  read  his  lectures  "  De 
juramenti  obligatione"  with  great  fatisfaclion ;  and  afKed 
Barlow,  afterwards  biihop  of  Lincoln,  if  he  thought  Sanderfon 
could  be  induced  to  write  Caies  of  Confcience,  if  he  might 
have  an  honorary  pen  (ion  allowed,  to  fupply  him  with  books 
and  an  amanuenfis  ?  But  Sanderfon  told  Barlow,  "  that,  if 
any  future  tracl  of  his  could  bring  any  benefit  to  mankind,  he 
would  readily  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion."  TToon  this, 
Boyle  fent  the  above  prefent  by  the  hands  rsf  barlow ;  and 
Sanderfon  prefently  revifed,  finiihed,  and  published,  his  bool; 
'*  De  confcientia." 

Aug.  1660,  upon  the  reftoration  of  the  king,  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  his  profefforfhip  and  canonry  ;  and  foon  after,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Sheldon,  railed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lin- 
coln. He  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  but  about  two  years  and  a 
quarter ;  during  which  time  he  did  all'the  good  in  his  power* 
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by  repairing  the  palace  at  Bugden,  augmenting  poor  vicarages, 
&c.  noiwithftanding  he  was  old,  and  had  a  family;  to  which, 
when  his  friends  fuggefted  it  to  him,  he  replied,  that  he  left 
them  to  God,  yet  hoped  he  mould  he  able  at  his  death  to  give 
them  a  competency.  He  died,  Jan.  29,  1662-3,  m  his  y6th 
year  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  at  Bugden,  with  as  .little 
noife,  pomp,  and  charge,  as  could  be,  according  to  his  own 
directions.  He  wss  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wit,  but  not 
of  fuch  univerfal  reading  as  might  be  fuppofed.  Being  afked 
by  a  friend,  what  books  he  ftudied  molt.,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  great  and  clear  learning,  he  anfvvered,  that 
"  he  declined  to  read  many  books,  but  what  he  did  read 
were  well  chofen,  and  read  often  ;  and  added,  that  they  were 
chiefly  three,  Ariftotle's  '  Rhetoric,'  Aquinas's  *  Secunda 
Secundae,'  and  Tully,  but  efpecially  his  '  Offices,'  which  he 
had  not  read  over  lefs  than  twenty  times,  and  could  even  in 
his  old  age  recite  without  book."  He  told  him  alfo,  the 
learned  Civilian  Dr.  Zouch  had  written  "  Elementa  Jurifpru- 
dentise,"  which  he  thought  he  could  alfo  fay  without  book, 
and  that  no  wife  man  could  read  it  too  often.  Befides  his 
great  knowledge  in  the  fathers,  fchoolmen,  and  cafuiftical  and 
controveriial  divinity,  he  was  exacliy  verfed  in  the  hiilories  of 
our  nation,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ;  was  a  m oft  curious 
antiquary,  and  indefatigable  fearcher  into  records,  and  alfo, 
which  one  would  not  hav£  imagined,  a  complete  herald  and 
gerjealogiil.  The  worthieil  and  mod  learned  of  his  contem- 
poraries fpeak  of  him  in  the  moil  refpeclful  terms :  "  that 
ftaid  and  well  weighed  man  Dr.  Sanderfon,"  fays  Hammond, 
"  conceives  all  things  deliberately,  dwells  upon  them  dif- 
cretely,  difcerns  things  that  differ  exactly,  paifeth  his  judge- 
ment rationally,  and  exprefles  it  aptly,  clearly,  and  hc- 
neftly." 

We  (hall  now  give  fome  account  of  his  writings,  which, 
for  good  fenfe,  clear  reafoning,  and  manly  ftyle,  have  always 
been  much  efteeined.  In  1615,  he  published,  i.  "  Logicai 
Artis  Compendium,"  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  2. 
*f  Sermons,"  preached  and  printed  at  different  times,  amount- 
ing to  the  number  of  thirty-fix,  1681,  folio  ;  with  the  author's 
life  by  Walton  prefixed.  3.  «*  Nine  Cafes  of  Confcience 
Refolved;"  publifhed  at  different  times,  but  firft  collected  in 
1678,  8vo  4.  ««  De  Juramenti  Obligatione,  1647,"  ^vo  » 
reprinted  feveral  times  lince,  with,  5.  **  De  Obligatione  Con- 
fcientiae."  This  laft  was  firft  prirtted,  as  we  have  faid,  at 
the  requefl  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  dedicated  to  him:  the  former, 
viz.  "  De  luramenti  Obligatione,"  was  tranflated  into  En«r. 
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Jiih  by  Charles  1,  during  his  confinement  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
?iiid  printed  at  London  in   5655,  8vo.     6.  "  Cenfure  of  Mr. 
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Antony  Afcham  his  book  of  the  Confufions  and  Revolutions 
of  Government,  1649,"  8vo.  7.  Epifcopacy,  as  eftabliihed 
by  Law  in  England,  not  prejudical  to  the  Regal  Power, 
1 66 1,"  mentioned  before.  8.  "Pax  Ecclefins  ;  about  Pre- 
deft i nation,  or  the  Five  Points ;"  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
Life  by  Walton,  8vo.  Our  bifhop  ieems  at  firft  to  have  been 
a  ftridt  Calvinift  in  thole  points:  for  in  1632,  when  twelve 
of  his  fermons  were  printed  together,  the  reader  may  obferve 
in  the  margin  fome  accufations  of  Armimus  for  falfe  doctrine. 
But  Dr.  Hammond,  having  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Bootbby-Pay- 
nel  in  1649,  convinced  him  of  the  abfurdity  and  impiety 
of  thofe  do&rines  in  the  rigid  fenfe  ;  as  he  did  more  fully 
afterwards  in  fome  letters  that  paffed  between  them,  and  which 
art  printed  in  Hammond's  works.  9.  "  Difcourfe  concerning 
the  Church  in  thefe  particulars :  firft,  concerning  the  vifibi- 
lity  cf  the  true  Church  ;  fecondly,  concerning  the  Church  of 
Rome,  &c.  1688; '  publiflied  by  Dr.  William  Alheton,  from 
a  MS.  copy,  which  he  had  from  Mr.  Pullen,  the  bimop's  do- 
meftic  chaplain.  10.  A  large  preface  to  a  book  of  Ufher's, 
•written  at  the  fpecial  command  of  Charles  I.  and  intituled, 
*'  The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Prince,  and  the 
Obedience  required  of  the  Subject,  &c.  1661,"  4to.  n.  A 
prefatory  Difcourfe,  in  defence  of  Ufher  and  his  writings, 
prefixed  to  a  collection  of  learned  treatifes,  intituled,  "  Clavi 
Trabales ;  or,  nails  faftened  by  fome  great  matters  of  avTem- 
blies,  confirming  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  fubje&s'  duty, 
and  church-government  by  bifhops,  1661,"  4to.  12.  Peck, 
the  2d  volume  of  his  "  Defiderata  Curiofa,"  has  publifhed 
the  "  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
BleiTed  Virgin. St.  Mary  at  Lincoln:  containing  an  exalt  copy 
of  all  the  ancient  monumental  infcriptions  there,  in  number 
163,  as  they  Hood  in  1641,  moll  of  which  were  foon  after 
torn  up,  or  otherways  defaced.  Collected  by  Robert  San- 
derfon,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  lord  bifhop  of  that  church,  arid 
compared  with  and  corrected  by  Sir  William  Dugdale's  MS 
furvey." 

SANDERSON  (ROBERT,  efq.)  F.  A.  S.  ufher  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  clerk  of  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  a 
laborious  and  learned  antiquary,  affifted  by  Mr.  Rymer  in 
publishing  hfs  valuable  "  Fcedera,"  which  he  continued  after 
Mr.  Rymer's  death,  beginning  with  the  i6th  volume  (the 
title-page  of  which  expreffes  *'  Ex  fchedis  Thomae  Rymer 
potiiTimum  edidit  Robertus  Sanderfon,  1715"),  and  ending 
with  the  20th,  dated  Aug.  21,  1735.  He  died  Dec.  25,  1741. 
Mr.  Rymer's  firft  warrant  (figned  "  Marie  R."  the  king 
being  then  in  Flanders),  empowering  him  to  fearch  the  pub- 
lic offices  for  this  undertaking,  is  dated  Aug.  26,  1693;  was 
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renewed  by  king  William,  April  12,  1694;  and  again  by 
queen  Anne,  May  3,  1707,  when  Mr.  Sanderfon  was  joined 
to  him  in  the  undertaking.  A  fimilar  warrant  was  ifiued  Feb. 
15,  1717,  with  the  name  of  "Robert  Sanderfon,  efq."  only 
in  it,  who  published  the  I7th  volume  in  1717.  The  flrft 
impreflion  of  thefe  17  volumes  being  all  difpofed  of  (probably 
to  fubfcribers  and  public  libraries),  a  new  edition  of  them  was 
publiihed  in  1727,  exprefTed  in  the  title  to  be  "  Editio  fecunda, 
ad  originales  chartas  in  Turri  Londinenli  denuo  fumma  fide 

O 

collata  et  emendata,  ftudio  Georgii  Holmes;"  and  there  is 
alfo,  fronting  the  title,  the  king's  licence  to  Tonfon  for 
reprinting  Rymer,  "  which  book  is  now  printed  in  17  vols. 
folio,  and  publiihed  by  Thomas  Rymer  and  Robert  Sander- 
fon." In  a  dedication  of  the  i8th  volume,  1726,  to  king 
George  I.  Mr.  Sanderfon  acknowledges  "  his  felicity,  in 
having  had  the  honour  of  ferving  under  three  crowned  heads, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  an  employment  declared,  by  the 
three  greateft  potentates  in  the  world  as  a  work  highly  conducing 
to  their  fcrviceand  the  honour  of  their  crown."  This  volume 
was  republifhed,  with  caftrations  [L],  in  1731.  The  igth, 
publifhed  in  1732,  is  infcribed  to  king  George  II;  and  Mr- 
Sanderfon  calls  it  "a  collection  containing  fo  vail  and  rich  a 
fund  of  ufeful  and  inftruftive  learning,  in  all  tranfa&ions, 
whether  foreign  or  domeflic,  as,  I  will  adventure  to  fay,  no 
other  nation  ever  did,  nor  is  able  to  produce  the  like.  The 
collection  is  drawn  from  the  pure  and  unadulterate  fountain 
of  your  majefty's  Sacra  Scrinia,  which  gives  the  iirmeft  fandliou 
to  the  veracity,  and  the  fureft  proof  to  the  authority."  Tiie 
2Cth  volume  is  dated  1735.  There  is  another  edition  of  the 
whole,  printed  at  the  Hague,  1739,  in  which  the  twenty 
volumes  are  brought  into  ten. 

SANDRA-RT  (^DACHIM),  a  German  painter,  born  at 
Francfort  in  1606,  was  fcnt  by  his  father  to  a  grammar- 
fchool  ;  but,  feeling  his  inclination  leading  to  graving  and 
deligning,  was  fuffered  to  take  his  own  courfe.  He  was  fo 
eager  to  learn,  that  he  went  on  foot  to  Prague  ;  and  put  him- 
felf  under  Giles  Sadler,  the  famous  graver,  who  perfuade.d 
him  not  to  mind  graving,  but  to  apply  his  genius  to  painting. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Utrecht,  and  was  fome  time  under 
Gerard  Huntorft,  who  took  him  into  England  with  him  j 
where  he  flayed  till  1627,  the  year  in  which  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  the  patron  of  painting  and  painters, 
was  afTaflinated  by  Felton  at  Portsmouth.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Venice,  where  he  copied  the  fineft  pictures  of  Titian. 

[L]  Fifty  fix  fheets  and  a  half,  of    might  eafily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the 
other   matters,  were  printed   to   fupply     two  editions, 
shefe    caftrations.    What    thefe   were 
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and  Paul  Veronefe ;  and  from  Venice  to  Rome,  where  he 
flayed  fome  years,  and  became  one  of  the  moil  confiderable 
painters  of  his  time.  The  king  of  Spain  fending  to  Rome 
for  twelve  pictures  of  the  moil:  fkilful  hands  then  in  that  city, 
twelve  painters  were  fet  to  work ;  and  Sandrart  was  one  of 
them.  After  a  long  ftay  in  Rome^  he  went  to  Naples,  thence 
to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  at  length  returned  through  Lombardy 
to  Franckfort,  where  he  married.  A  great  famine  happening 
about  that  time,  he  removed  to  Amfterdam  ;  but  returned  to 
Franckfort,  upon  the  cefTation  of  that  grievance.  Not  long 
after,  he  took  poiTdfion  of  the  manor  of  Stokau,  in  the  duchy 
of  Neuburg,  which  was  fallen  to  him;  and,  finding  it  much 
out  of  repair,  fold  all  his  pictures,  defigns,  and  other  curiofi- 
ties,  in  order  to  raife  monev  for  putting  it  into  order.  He  had 
fcarcely  done  this,  when,  the  war  breaking  out  between  the 
Germans  and  the  French,  it  was  burned  by  the  latter  to  the 
ground.  He  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  better  than  ever;  but, 
fearing  a  fecond  invafion,  he  fold  it,  and  fettled  at  Augfburgh, 
•where  he  executed  abundance  of  fine  pieces.  His  wife  dying, 
he  left  Augfburgh,  and  went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  fet  up 
an  academy  of  painting.  Here  he  publifhed  feveral  volumes 
on  fubjects  relating  to  his  profeffion  :  but  the  moft  confiderable 
of  his  works  is  "  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  with  their 
Effigies ;"  being  an  abridgement  of  Vaferi  and  Ridolfi  for 
what  concerns  the  Italian  painters,  and  of  Charles  Van 
Mander  for  the  Flemings,  of  the  laft  century.  Sandrart 
worked  himfelf  till  he  was  feventy  :  but  the  time  of  his  death 
is  not  recorded. 

SANDYS  (EDWIN),  an  eminent  Englifh  prelate,  and 
zealous  reformer,  was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  born  in  1519;  it  is  not  certainly  known  where,  but 
probably  at  his  father's  feat,  Hawkfhead,  in  Lancafhire.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  both  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity  ;  although  he  was  never 
fellow  of  the  college.  About  1547,  he  was  ele£led  mafler  of 
Catharine-hall;  and,  in  1553?  at  king  Edward's  deceafe,  was 
vice-chanc,l!or  of  li.e  univerfity.  Having  early  embraced  the 
Proteftant  religion.,  he  joined  heartily  with  thofe  who  were 
for  fettin<-  the  lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne  ;  and  was  required 
by  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  came  to 
Cambridge  iri  his  march  againft  queen  Mary,  to  fet  forth  the 
lady  Jane's  title  in  a  fermon  the  next  day  before  the  univerfity. 
He  obeyed,  and  preached  in  a  moft  pathetic  manner;  and, 
moreover,  gave  a  copy  of  his  fermon  to  be  printed.  Two 
davs  after,  the  fame  duke  lent  to  him  to  proclaim  queen  Mary  ; 
which  refuting,  he  was  Deprived  of  his  vice-chancellormip, 
and  other  preferments  which  he  had,  and  fent  prifoner  to 
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the  tower  of  London,  where  he  lay  above  feven  months,  and 
then  was  removed  to  the  Marfhalfea.  He  was  afterwards  let 
at  liberty  by  the  mediation  of  fome  friends ;  but,  certain 
whifperers  fuggeftingto  bp.  Gardiner,  that  he  was  the  greateft 
heretic  in  England  and  one,  who  of  all  others  had  moft 
corrupted  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  ftrift  fearch  was 
ordered  to  be  made  after  him.  Upon  this,  he  made  his  efcape 
out  of  England,  and,  in  May  1554,  arrived  at  Antwerp; 
whence  he  was  obliged  to  hafte  away  foon  to  Augfburg;  and, 
after  flaying  there  a  few  days,  went  to  Strafburg,  where  he 
fixed  his  abode.  His  wife  came  there  to  him,  but  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  her  and  one  child.  In  1558,  betook  a 
journey  to  Zurich,  and  lodged  five  weeks  in  the  houfe  of 
Peter  Martyr  ;  with  whom  he  ever  after  maintained  an  intimate 
coirefpondence,  . 

Receiving  there  the  agreeable  news  of  queen  Mary's  death, 
he  returned  to  Strafburg;  and  thence  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  Jan.  19,  1558-9.  In  March,  he  was  appointed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  one  of  the  nine  Proteftant 
divines  who  were  to  hold  a  difputation  againft  fo  many  of 
the  Romifh  perfuafion  before  both  houfes  of  parliament  at 
Wefhninfter.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
preparing  a  form  of  prayer,  or  liturgy,  and  for  deliberating 
on  other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  When 
the  Popifh  prelates  were  deprived,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
fee  of  Carlifle,  which  he  refufed,  but  accepted  that  of  Wor- 
cefter.  Being  a  man  well  fkilled  in  the  original  languages, 
he  was,  about  1565,  one  of  the  bifhops  appointed  to  make  a 
new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  portions  which  fell  to 
his  mare  were  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Grindal  in  the  fee  of  London  in  1570;  and,  the  year 
after,  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  affift  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  ecciefiallical  commirTton.  both  againft  Pa- 
pills  and  Puritans.  In  1576,  lie  was  tranflated  to  the  arch- 
biih  ;pric  of  York.  The  feverity  of  his  temper,  and  especially 
the  zeal  with  which  he  acled  againft  the  Papifts,  expoied  him 
to  their  cenfures ;  and  occaiioned  him  to  be  much  afperfed  in 
their  libels.  The  fame  feverity  aifo  involved  him  in  many 
difputes  and  quarrels- with  thofe  of  his  own  communion;  lo 
-that  his  life  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  perpetual  warfare,  many 
attempts  being  continually  made  to  ruin  his  reputation  and 
intereft.  One  of  thefe  was  of  fo  fingular  and  audacious  a 
nature,  that  we  cinnot  avoid  being  a  little  particular  in  our 
account  of  it.  May  1582,  as  he  was  viiiting  his  diocefe,  he 
lay  at  an  inn  in  Doncafter  ;  where,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Sir  Robert  Stapletoii,  and  other  wicked  perfons  his  enemies, 
the  inn  keeper's  wife  was  put  to  bed  to  him-  at  midnight, 
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when  he  was  afleep.  Upon  which,  according  to  agreement, 
the  inn-keeper  rulhed  into  the  room,  waked  the  archbifhop 
with  his  noife,  and  offered  a  drawn  dagger  to  his  breaft,  pre- 
tending to  avenge  the  injury.  Immediately  Sir  Robert  Staple- 
ton  came  in,  as  if  called  from  his  chamber  by  the  inn-keeper  ; 
and  putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  as  indeed  he  had 
formerly  been,  and  as  the  abp.  then  thought  him,  advifed  his 
grace  to  make  the  matter  up,  laying  before  him  many  perils 
and  dangers  to  his  name  and  the  credit  of  religion  that  might 
enfue,  if,  being  one  againft  fo  many,  he  fliould  offer  to  ftir  in 
fuch  a  caufe  ;  and  perfuading  him,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
innocency,  which  the  abp.  earneftly  protefled,  and  Stapleton 
then  acknowledged,  it  were  better  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  needy 
perfons  than  to  bring  his  name  into  doubtful  queftion.  With 
this  advice,  the  abp.  unwarily  complied  ;  but,  afterwards  dif- 
covering  Sir  Robert's  malice  and  treacherous  diffimulation,  he 
ventured,  in  confidence  of  his  own  innocencv,  to  be  the 
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means  himfelf  of  bringing  the  whole  caufe  to  examination 
before  the  council  in  the  flar-chamber.  The  refult  of  this 
was,  that  the  abp.  was  found  and  declared  intirely  innocent  of 
the  wicked  (landers  and  imputations  raifed  againfl  him  ;  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Stapleton  and  his  accomplices  were  firft  im- 
prifoned,  and  then  fined  in  a  mod  fevere  manner.  This  affair 
is  related  at  large  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  a  contemporary 
•writer  ;  and  by  Le  Neve,  who  gives  a  fuller  account  of  it, 
from  an  exemplification  of  the  decree,  made  in  the  (tar-cham- 
ber, 8  May,  25  Eiiz.  preferred  in  the  Harleian  library. 

After  a  life  of  troubles  and  contention,  owing  principally  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  our  learned  prelate  died,  July  10, 
1588,  in  his  69th  year  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church 
or  Southwell,  where  a  monument  is  eredled  to  his  memory. 
He  was  twice  married  :  firit,  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Sandes  of 
ErTex,  who  died  at  Strafburg  of  a  confumption  ;  fecondly,  to 
Cicely,  lifter  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilford,  of  Hartrid^e  in  Kent,  by 
whom  he  had  fevenfons  and  two  daughters.  From  Sir  Samuel, 
the  eldeft  fon,  defcended  Edwin  lord  Sandys,  who  died  in  1797. 
As  to  his  writings,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  voluminous ;  his 
life  having  been  too  much  employed  in  action.  Several  of  his 
letters,  and  other  papers,  are  inferted  in  Strype's  "  Annals;" 
in  his  "  Life  of  abp.  Parker;"  in  his  "  Life  of  abp.  Whitgift;" 
in  Burnet's  "  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation;"  and  in  other 
places.  In  1616,  two  and  twenty  of  his  fermons  were  col- 
le&ed  together,  and  printed  in  a  fniall  quarto.  He  was  a  very 
eminent  preacher ;  and  his  ftyle  is  much  fuperior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  writers  in  thofe  times. 

SANDYS     (Sir     EDWIN),     fecond    fon    of    Dr.    Edwin 
Sandys,,  abp.  of  York,   was  bora  in  Worceflerftrire  about 
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1561 ;  arid  admitted  of  Corpus-Chrifti-college  in  Oxford  at 
iixteen,  under  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  **  Eccle- 
iiaflical  Polity."  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  was  made  pro- 
bationer-fellow, and  was  collated  in  1581  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  York.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  coun-\ 
tries,  and  at  his  return  grew  famous  for  his  learning,  virtue, 
and  prudence.  While  he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  traft, 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  '*  Europe  Speculum,73  which  he 
finimed  in  1599;  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  flole  into  the 
world,  without  the  author's  name  or  confent,  in  1605,  and 
was  fboiT  followed  by  another  irnpreffion.  But  the  author^ 
after  he  had  ufed  all  means  to  fupprefs  thefe  erroneous  copies, 
and  to  pimiih  the  printers  of  them,  at  length  caufed  a  true 
copy  to  be  publifhed,  a  little  before  his  death,  in  1629,  4to* 
•under  this  title  :  "  Europae  Speculum  ;  or  a  view  or  furvey  of 
the  frate  of  religion  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  World. 
Wherein  the  Re-mane  religion,  and  the  pregnant  policies  of 
the  church  of  Rome  to  fupport  the  fame,  are  notably  difplayed  ; 
with  fome  other  memorable  difcoveries  and  rnemorationg. 
Never  before  till  now  publilhed  according  to  the  author's  ori- 
ginal copie.  Multum  diuque  desideratum.  Hagss  Comitis, 
1629."  ^°  tu's  edition  was  a  preface,  which  has  been  omitted 
in  the  latter  editions  ;  though  fome  paffages  of  it  were  printed 
in  that  of  1637,  4to. 

In  May,  1602,  he  refigned  his  prebend,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I  ;•  who  afterwards  em- 
ployed him  in  ieveral  affairs  of  great  truft  and  importance. 
Fuller  tells  us,  that  he  was  dextrous  in  the  management  of 
fuch  things,  conftant  in  parliament  as  the  fpeaker  himfelf,  and 
efteemed  by  all  as  an  excellent  patriot.  Oppoiing  the  court 
with  vigour  in  the  parliament  of  1621,  he  was  committed  with 
Mr.  Selden  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff  of  London  in  June  that 
year,  and  detained  above  a  month  ;  which  was  highly  refented 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges  ;  but, 
Sir  George  Calvert,  iecretary  of  Hate,  declaring,  that  neither 
Sandys  nor  Selden  had  been  imprifoned  for  any  parliamentary 
matter,  a  flop  was  put  to  the  difpute.  Sir  Edwin  was  trea- 
furer  to  the  undertakers  of  the  weftern  plantations.  He  died 
in  1629,  an(J  was  interred  at  Northbourns  in  Kent;  where  he 
had  a  leat  and  eftate,  granted  him  by  James  I.  lor  feme  fer- 
vicesdoneat  that  king's  acccilionto  the  throne.  He  bequeath- 
ed 1500  1.  to  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  metaphyfical  lecture.  He  left  five  fons,  all  of  whom,  except 
one,  adhered  to  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars. 

There  was  one  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  turned  into  Engliili 
verfe  "  Sacred  Hymns,  coniifting  of  fifty  lele£t  Pfalms  of 
David,"  fet  to  bs  fung  in  five  parts  by  Robert  Taylor,  and 
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printed  at  London,  1615,  m  4*°  ;  but  whether  this  verfion  wxs 
done  by  our  author,  or  by  another,  of  both  his  names,  of  La- 
timers  in  Buckinghamlhire,  is  uncertain. 

SANDYS  (GEORGE),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  the 
feventh  and  youngeft  ion  of  Edwin  abp.  of  York.     This  ac- 
complifhed  gentleman  was  born  at  the  archie  pi  fcopal  palace 
of  Biihopthorp  in    1577.      In  1588,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and   matriculated  of  St.  Mary  Hall.     Wood   is   of  opinion, 
that  he  afterwards  removed  to  Corpus-Chrrfti-college.     How 
long  he  reiided  in  the  univerfity,  or  whether  he  took  a  degree, 
does  not  appear.     In  Auguft  1610,  remarkable  for  the  mur- 
der of  king  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Mr.  Sandys  fet  out  on  his 
travels,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  made  an.extenfrve 
tour,  having  travelled  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and 
vifited  many  cities  and  countries  of  the  Eaft,  as  Conftantinople, 
Greece,   Egypt,  and  the  Holy   Land ;  after  which,   taking  a 
view   of  the   remote  parts  of  Italy,  he  went  to  Rome  and 
Venice,  and,  being  by  this  time  greatly  improved,  and  become 
not  only    a   perfect   fcholar   but  a  complete  gentleman,    re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where,  after  properly  digefiing 
the  oblervations  he  had  made,  he  publifhed,  in  1615,  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  folio,  the  title  of  the   7th  edition  of 
which,  in   1673,    was  thus  :    "  Sandys*   Travels,    containing 
an  hiftory  of  the  original  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Turkifh 
empire;  rheir  laws,  government,  policy,  military  force,  courts 
of  juflice,  and  commerce.     The  Mahometan  religion  and  ce- 
remonies.    A   detcnption   of  Conftantinople,  the   grand  fig- 
nior's  feraglio,  and   his  manner  of  living  :  alib  of  Greece, 
with  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  the  Grecians.     Of  Egypt ; 
tlte  antiquity,    hieroglyphics,   rites,   cuftoms,    difcipline,    and 
-religion,   of  the  Egyptians.     A   voyage   on  the   river  Nilus. 
Of  Armeaia,  Grand  Cairo,  Rhodes,  the  Pyramides,  Coloffbs : 
the  former  rlourilhing  and  prclent  ftate  of  Alexandria.     A  de- 
fcription  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Jews,  and  feveral  feels  of 
Chriftians  living  there;  of  Jerufalem,  Sepulchre  of  Cbrift, 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and   what  elfe,  either  of  antiquity,  or 
worth  obfervation.     Laftly,   Italy  delcribed,  and  the  iflands 
adjoining ;  as  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  Sicilia,  the  Eolian  iflands  ; 
of  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Syracuia,  Mefena,  ./Etna,   Scylla, 
and  Chary bdis  ;  and  other  places  of  note.     Illuflrated  with 
fifty  maps  and  figures."    Moil  of  the  figures,  efpecially  thofe 
relating  to  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  are  copied  from  the 
66  Devotiflimo  Viaggio  di  Zuallardo,  Roma,  1587,"  410. 

Sandys  diflingui [bed  himfelf  alfo  as  a  poet;  and  nig  pro- 
ductions in  that  way  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  they 
were  written,  lii  1632,  he  publifhed  "  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes,  engliihed,  mythoiogized,  and  reprefented  in  figures, 
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Oxford,"  in  folio.  Francis  Cleyn  \vas  the  inventor  of  the 
figures,  and  Solomon  Savary  the  engraver.  He  had  before- 
£ublifhed  part  of  this  translation  ;  and,  in  the  preface  to  this 
fecond  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  attempted  to  collect  out 
of  fundry  authors  the  philofophical  fejiie  of  the  fables  of 
Ovid.  To  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  Charles  I,  is  fub- 
joined  "  An  EvTav  to  the  tranflation  of  the  </£nei%."  la 
1636,  he  pubiifhed,  in  8vo,  *'  A  Paraph rafe  on  the  Pfalms 
of  David,  and  upon  the  Hymns  difperfed  throughout  the  Old 
and  New  Teftarnent ,"  re-printed  in  1638,  folio,  with  a  title 
ipmewhat  varied,  In  1640,  he  publifhed,  in  12 mo,  a  facred 
drama,  written  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the  title  of 
"  Chriftus  Patiens,"  and  which  Mr,  Sandvs,  in  his  tranlla- 
tion,  has  called  "  ChrivVs  Paifioh,"  on  which,  and  *'  Ada- 
inns  Exul,  *  and  Mafenius,  is  founded  Lander's  impudent 
charge  of  plagiarifm  again  ft  Milton.  This  translation  was 
re-printed,  with  cuts,  in  1688,  8vo.,  The  fubjeft  ot"  it  was 
handled  before  in  Greek  by  Apoliinarius  bifhop  of  Hierapolis, 
and  after  him  by  Gregory  Nazianzen;  but,  according  to 
Sandys,  Grotius  excelled  all  others  upon  this  fubjeft.  Lang- 
baine  tells  us,  with  regard  to  Sandys'  tranflation,  that  "  he 
\vill  be  allowed  an  excellent  artift  in  it  by  learned  judges; 
and  he  has  followed  Horace's  advice  of  avoiding  a  ierviie  Iran- 
flation, — '  nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus  interpres' — » 
fo  he  comes  fo  near  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  that  nothing  is 
loft;  no  fpirits  evaporate  in  the  decanting  of  it  into  Englifh; 
and,  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it  is  left  behind.5'  There  are 
but  few  incidents  known  concerning  cur  author.  Ail  who 
mention  him  agree  in  beftowing  on  him  the  character,  not 
only  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  iin^ular  worth  and  piety. 
For  the  moft  part  of  his  latter  days  he  lived  with  Sir  Francis 
Wenraan,  of  CaJ'wcll,  near  Witney  in  Oxfordfhire,  to  whom 
his  filter  was  married;  probably  chuiing  that  fituation  in  foroe 
meafure  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Bur  ford,  the  retire- 
ment of  his  intimate  acquaintance  and  valuable  friend  Lucius 
^ord  vifcount  Falkland,  who  addreffed  fome  elegant  poems  to 
him,  preferved  in  Nichols's  "  Select  Collection, "  with  feveral 
by  Mr.  Sandys,  who  died  at  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Sir 
francis  Wyat,  at  Bexley  in  Kent,  in  1643  ;  an<^  was  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  that  parlfh-churcb,  without  any  infcription; 
but  in  the  parilh-regiitei  is  this  entry:  ^Georgius  Sandys  poet- 
arum  Anglorum  fui  faeculi  facile  princeps,  fepultus  fuit  Martii  7, 
Stilo  Anglioe,  ann.  Dom.  1643."  His  memory  has  alfo  b;-e:i 
handed  down  by  various  writers  in  the  following  inlcriptiorij 
as  one  that  was  due  to  his  merit :  "  Georgius  Sandys,  poeta- 
rum  Anglorum  fui  faeculi  princeps."  And  the  high  com- 
mendations given  of  him  by  the  above  ingenious  nableman 
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are  a  moft  honourable  tribute  to,  and  an  immortal  record  of, 
our  author's  great  worth  and  abilities.  Mr.  Dry  den  pro- 
nounced him  the  heft  verfiner  of  the  age ;  and  Mr.  Pope  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  the  Iliad,  that  Engliih  poetry  owed 
much  of  its  prefent  beauty  to  his  tranflations.  His  account 
of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  has  fince  been  am- 
ply confirmed. 

SANNAZARIUS  (JAMES),  an  excellent  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian poet,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Naples  July  28,  1458.  His  father  dying  while 
he  was  an  infant,  his  mother  retired  into  a  village;  but  was 
prevailed  on  to  return  for  the  fake  of  her  fon,  who  was 
fure  to  want  thofe  advantages  of  education  there  which  he 
would  have  at  Naples.  Sannazarius  acquired  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  early,  and  was  a  young 
man  of  molt  promifing  hopes.  There  was  a  kind  of  private 
academy  at  Naples,  which  was  managed  by  John  Pontanus  : 
there  Sannazarius  was  admitted,  and  called  himfelf  Actius 
Sincerus,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  which  was  to 
aflume  fictitious  names  Poets  have  ufually  imaginary  mif- 
trefles  to  inflame  their  imaginations,  and  exercife  their  vein 
with :  Sannazarius  had  a  real  one,  a  young  lady  of  noble  fa- 
mily. But  me  was  very  unkind ;  fo  that  his  poems  abound 
with  complaints  of  her  cruelty  and  hardnefs  of  heart.  In 
order  to  forget  her,  he  went  to  France  ;  but  his  paflion  foon 
brought  him  back  to  Naples,  where  he  found  the  object  of  it 
departed  ;  and  then  his  heart  vented  itfelf  in  ftrains  of  lamen- 
tation. His  extraordinary  talent  in  this  way  introduced  him 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples ;  and  endeared  him 
to  his  fon  Frederic,  who  was  a  lover  of  poetry.  Frederic 
had  him  in  the  palace,  and  made  him  his  confident :  io  that 
Sannazarius  could  not  help  promifing  himfelf  great  things, 
when  Frederic  fhould  mount  the  throne.  He  was,  as  it  ufu- 
ally happens,  difappointed  ;  for,  Frederic  contented  himfelf 
with  fettling  on  him  a  peniion,  and  giving  him  a  houfe  called 
Mergolino,  mofl  agreeably  fituated,  and  with  a  charming 
profpect.  Sannazarius  was  very  difcontented  at  firft ;  but3 
reconciling  himfelf  by  degrees  to  his  new  habitation,  he  deter- 
mined to  fpend  his  life  there  in  contemplation  and  tranquillity. 
Jufl  when  he  was  putting  this  fcheme  in  execution,  Frederic 
was  deprived  of  his  "kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  chofe  France 
for  his  retreat,  where  Lewis  XII.  gave  him  the  duchy  of 
Anjou  Sannaxarius  thought  himfelf  obliged  to.  accompany 
his  prince  and  patron;  .and,  not  content  with  this,  fold  cer- 
tain eftates  which  he  had  for  a  fupply  of  money.  Alter  the 
•'-:ith  of  Frederic,  in  1004,  he  returned  to  Naples;  and  de- 
voted himfelf  wholly  to  poetry  and'  his  pie* fares,  in  which 
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he  was  always  indulgent  to  himfelf.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1530.  He  was  never  married,  yet  had  a  fon,  whofe  death  is 
deplored  in  his  elegies. 

All  his  Latin  poems  were  flrft  printed  at  Venice  in  1531, 
I2mo.     They  have  been  often  re-printed ;  but  the  bell:  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Amfterdam  1727,   in  8vo,  with  the  notes  of 
the  learned  Janus   Broukhufius  and   others.      The  principal 
work  in  this  collection,   which  confilts  of  eclogues,  elegies, 
and  epigrams,  is  the  "  De  partu  Virginis  libri  tres."     His 
reputation  is  chiefly  built  upon  this  poern,  which  has  been 
allowed  by  Julius  Scaliger,  Erafmus,  and  others,   to  have  in 
it  all  thofe  qualities  that  go  to  the  forming  of  a  fmilhed  piece; 
all  that  invention,  judgement,  elegance,  and  fine  turn  of  fen- 
timent?  which  is  fo  much  admired  in  the  great  mailers  of  an- 
tiquity.    The  ftrange  mixture,  however,  of  Paganifm   with 
Chriflianity,  that  runs  through  tlie  whole,  has  given  univer- 
fal  offence  ;  and  indeed  one  can  hardly  help  thinking,  at  firft 
fight,  that  he  efteemed  the  two  religions  at  an  equal  rate,  arid 
.meant  to  fet  them  on  a  level.     He  meant  nothing  lefs  :  he 
was  certainly  a  Chriftian,  if  making  verfes  perpetually  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  founding  a  convent,   as  he  did,  can  make 
a  good  Chri'iian  :  he  was  only  influenced  by  the  fame  fpirit 
which    influenced    Bembus   and  others   his   contemporaries^ 
who  adored  the  remains   of  the  ancient  Heathens  fo  extra- 
vagantly, that  they   were  borrowing  their  language  and  my- 
thology upon  all  occafions,  and  applying  them  moft  impro- 
perly to  things  merely  modern.     Sannazarius  is  faid  to  hav$ 
fpent  twenty  years,  more  or  lefs,  in  perfecting, this  poem. 

There  are  two  Italian  pieces  of  his,  "  Arcadia"  and 
"Rime;"  the  former,  a  competition  in  profe  and  verfe ;  th$ 
latter,  a  poem.  They  have  been  ofren  printed. 

SANSON   (NICOLAS),  a  celebrated    French   geographer, 
was  born  at  Abbeville  in  Pidardy,   Dec.  12,  1600.     After  he 
had  tinifhed  his  juvenile  ftudies,  he  betook  himfelf  to  mer- 
chandiie;  but,  fuitaining  contiderable  loffes,  quitted  that  call- 
ing, and  applied  himfelf  to  geography,  for  which  he  had  na- 
turally a  turn.     At  nineteen,  he  had  drawn  a  map  of  Ancient 
Gaul ;  but  did  not  publiih  it  till  1627,  ^e^'  as  we  are  *°ld>  it 
fhould  not,  on  account  of  his  youth,  be  thought  his  own; 
for  his  father  was   a  geographer,  and  had  published  feveral 
maps.     The  excellent  turn  and  genius  for  geographical  dif- 
quifitions,  which   this  map  of  Gaul  difcovered,   procured   it  a 
very  favourable  reception  from  the  public;  and  encouraged 
the  author  to  proceed  in  this  kind  of  work.     He  did  f o  • 
and  was  fo  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  that  he  made  almoft 
Uiree  hundred  large  maps  of  places,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
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caufed  an  hundred  methodical  tables  to  be  graven  concerning 
^he  divifions  of  the  dominions  of  Chriftian  princes.  He  alia 
wrote  ievera)  things  to  explain  and  ilbiilrate  his  maps:  as, 
f*  Remarks  upon  the  Ancient  Gauls  ;""  "  Treatifes  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  World;'1  *'  Two  Tables  of  ihe  Cities  and 
Places,  which  occur  in  the  Maps  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy  ;" 
*'  A  Defcription  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Geronany,  and  the  Britilh  liles,  together  with  the  an- 
cient Itineraries:"  all  which  are  verv  commodious  for  under- 
ftanding  the  maps,  which  they  are  intended  to  accompany. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  "  Antiquity  of  Abbeville,'3  which 
engaged  him  in  a  conteft  with  ievtral  learned  men;  with 
father  Lal>be,  the  Jefuit,  in  particular.  He  made  ailo  a  '*  Sa- 
cred Geography,"  divided  into  two  tables;  and  a  **  Geogra- 
phical Index  of  the  Holy  Land."  He  was  preparing  other 
works,  and  had  collected  a  great  deal  of  matter,  with  a  view 
of  making  an  Atlas  of  his  own  maps ;  but  his  watching  anc| 
great  pains  brought  upon  him  an  illnefs,  of  which,  after  Ian- 
girthing  for  near  two  years,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1(^67.  He 
had  received  particular  marks  of  eileem  and  kindnefs  from 
the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  ;  and  was  geographer- 
and  engineer  to  the  king.  He  left  two  fops,  who  inherited  his, 
geographical  merit-  Voltaire  calls  him  *'  the  Father  of  geo- 
graphy before  William  de  rifle."  His  Atlas  was  publiihed  m, 
2  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1693. 

SANTEUL  (JoHN  BAPTIST  DE),  was  an  excellent  La- 
tin  poet,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  His  education  was  com? 
pleted  in  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great ;  after  which,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry.  Pans  was  full 
of  his  labours  of  this  kind,  which  adorned  public  fountains, 
monuments  of  art,  and  various  edifices.  He  alfo  compofed 
hymns  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  which  procured  him  the 
favour  and  patronage  of  all  the  great  and  learned  men  of  his 
time.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  penfion,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Dijon  in  1697. 
Beiides  the  hymns  above-mentioned,  Santeul  wrote  fame 
charming  Latin  poetrv.  His  character  has  been  pictured  with 
grea*  fpirit  by  Bruyere. 

SANGTORIUS,  profeflbr  of  medicine  ip  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  was  born  in  1561.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but 
very  fanciful,  and  remarkable  for  making  fome  whimfical  ex* 
periments  upon  himfelf  for  afcer  tain  ing  how  much  of  the  ali- 
mentary particles  received  into  the  body,  were  evacuated  by 
transpiration  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin.  Upon  this  fub- 
je£):  he  publiihed  a  ira6t,  called  '*  de  Medicina  Statjca  Apho- 
rifmi,"  which  has  fmce  been  re-puhlilhed  with  notes,  by 
Lifter*  and  Baglivi.  Sanctorius  wrote  alfo  "  JVJethodus  vitan 
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dorum  errorum  qui  in  arte  medica  contingunt."  He  was  an 
ingenious  and  eftimable  man,  and  highly  beloved  by  his  coun- 
trymen. He  died  at  Venice  in  1636;  and  the  college  of  Phy- 
ilcians  at  Venice  pronounce  every  year  an  oration  in  his 
praife. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for  her  ex- 
cellence in' her  art  has  been  called  "  The  Tenth  Mufe,"  was 
born  at  Mitylene  in  the  iflc  of  Le(bos,  about  anno  ante  C. 
610.  She  was  contemporary  with  Stefichorus  and  Alcxus, 
which  laft  was  her  countryman,  and  as  fome  think  her  fuitor. 
They,  who  fuppofe  this,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of 
Ariftotle,  who,  in  his  "  Rhetoric,*'  cites  a  declaration  of 
Alcaeus,  and  an  anfwer  of  Sappho :  the  import  of  both  which 
is  this.  Alcaeus  declares,  "  he  has  fomething  to  fay,  but 
that  modefty  forbids  him:"  Sappho  replies,  that,  "  if  his  re- 
quell  was  honourable,  fhame  would  not  have  appeared  in  his 
face,  nor  could  he  be  at  a  lofs  to  make  a  reafonable  propo- 
fition."  It  has  been  thought  too,  that  Anacreon  was  one  of 
her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes  has  taken  fome  pains  to 
prove  it:  but  chronology  will  not  admit  this ;  fince,  upon  en- 
quiry, it  will  be  found,  that  Sappho  was  probably  dead  before 
Anacreon  was  bom.  All  this  lady's  veries  ran  upon  love, 
which  made  Plutarch,  in  his  treatile  on  that  fubjedt,  compare 
her  to  Cacus  the  fon  of  Vulcan ;  of  whom  it  is  written,  that 
"  he  caft  out  of  his  mouth  fire  and  flame.'3  Of  the  nume- 
rous poems  fhe  wrote,  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  fome 
fmall  fragments,  which  the  ancient  fcholjafts  have  cited ;  a 
hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnafius,  as 
an  example  of  a  perfection  he  had  a  mind  to  characterife ; 
and  an  ode  to  one  of  her  miftrefTes  ;  which  laft  piece  confirms 
a  tradition  delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her  amorous 
paffion  extended  even  to  perfons  of  her  own  (ex.  and  that  fhe 
was  willing  to  have  her  miftrefies  as  well  as  her  gallants. 
Mrs.  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  Madam  Dacier,  indeed  has  endeaT 
voured,  for  the  honour  of  Sappho,  to  render  the  fact  uncer- 
tain, and  would  reprefent  this  ode  as  written  in  the  ftyle  of 
one  friend  to  another.  But  it  favours  entirely  of  love,  and 
not  the  Icaft  of  friendship;  otherwise,  fo  great  a  judge  as 
JLonginus,  for  it  is  to  him  we  ov/e  the  prefervation  of  it, 
would  never  have  faid,  that  Sappho,  "  having  obferved  the 
anxieties  and  tortures  infeparable  to  jealous  love,  has  collected 
and  difplayed  them  in  the  fineft  manner  imaginable."  Befides, 
Strabo  and  Athenaeus  tell  us,  that  the  narne  of  the  fair  one, 
to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  was  Dorica ;  and  that  the  was  loved 
by  Charaxus,  who  was  Sappho's  brother.  Let  us  then  fup- 
pofe that  this  Dorica,  Sappho's  infamous  paramour,  received 
the  aqdreiTes  of  Charaxus,  and  admits  him  into  her  company 
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as  a  lover.  This  very  moment  Sappho  unexpectedly  enters ; 
and,  {truck  with  what  fhe  fees,  defcribes  her  emotions  in  the 
following  {trains : 

I. 

61  Bleft  as  th"  immortal  Gods  is  he, 

<e  The  yourh  who  fondly  fits  by  ihee, 

*<  And  hears  and  fees  thee,  ail  the  while? 

*'  Softly  fpeak,  and  fweetly  fmile. 

n. 

*c  'Twas  this  depriv'd  my  foul  of  reft, 
"  And  rais'd  fuch  tumults  in  my  breaft  \ 
V  For,  while  I  gaz'd,  in  tranfport  toil, 
**  My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lo&. 

III. 

**  My  bofom  glow'd  ;  the  fubtle  flame 
"  Ran  quick  dirough  all  my  vital  frame : 
cc  O?er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknefs  hung ; 
ec  My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung, 

IV. 

c<  In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd  ? 
<s<  My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd : 
€t  My  feeble  pulie  forgot  to  play : 
<s  JL  fainted  ?  funk,  and  dy'd  away." 

PHILLIPS. 

People  were  fo  perfuaded  anciently  of  Sappho's  having  loved 
women  as  men  do,  that  Ovid  introduces  her,  without  any 
difficulty,  making  a  facrifice  to  Phacn  of  her  female  para- 
mours:  from  which  we  learn,  that  Sappho's  love  for  her 
own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from  loving  ours.  She  fell  defpe- 
r:!(:]y  in  love  with  Phaon,  and  did  all  fhe  could  to  win  him  ; 
but  in  vain:  upon  which  fhe  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a 
rock,  and  died.  It  is  faid,  that  fhe  could  not  forbear  follow- 
ing Phaon  into  ^Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not 
{c=_  lier ;  and  that,  during  her  flay  in  that  Ifland,  fhe  probably 
(-'.  ;  pofcd  the  "  Hymn  to  Venus,"  {till  extant,  in  which  Ihe 
beg,  iu  arJentlv  the  afUftance  of  that  godciefs.  Her  prayers, 
}  owever,  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon  was  cruel  to  the  lalt  de- 
gree. The  unfortunate  Sappho  was  forced  to  lake  the  dread- 
fi,;  leap;  fhe  went  to  the  promontory  Leucas,  and  threw  her- 
feii  ir;to  the  lea.  The  crudcy  of  Phaon  will  not  furprize  us 
fo  much,  if  we  reflect  that  fhe  was  a  widow  (for  fhe  had 
been  married  to  a  lich  man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros.  by  whom 
ihe  had  a  daughter  named  Cleis)  ;  that  fhe  had  never  been 
liandfome ;  that  flie  had  obferved  no  meafure  in  her  paffion  to 
both  fexes;  and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all  her  charms. 

For, 
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For,  connder  what  fhe  herfelf  writes  to  him  by  the  pen  of 

Ovid: 

"  In  all  I  pleas*d,  but  moft  In  what  was  beft, 

ft  And  the  laft  joy  was  dearer  than  the  reft. 

"  Then  with  each  word,  each  glance,  each  motion,  fir'd, 

**  You  {till  enjoy'd,  snd  yet  you  Hill  defired  : 

**  Till  all  diffolving  in  the  trance  we  lay,  ' 

*'  And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away." 

POPE. 

The  fame  Ovid  makes  her  confefs  herfelf  not  handfome ; 

"  To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deny'd, 

c<  Is  well  by  wit's  more  lafling  charms  iupply'd. 

*'   Though  fliort  by  ftature,  yet  my  name  extends 

*;  To  Heaven  itfelf,  and  earth's  remoteit  ends. 

"  Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 

**  Infpir'd  young  Perfeus  with  a  gen'ious  flame." 

POPE. 

She  was  indeed  a  very  great  wit,  and  for  that  alone  deferves  to 
be  remembered.  The  Mitylenians  had  her  worth  in  fuch 
high  efteem,  and  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  glory  they  received 
from  her  being  born  among  them,  that  they  paid  her  fovereien 
honours  after  her  death,  and  {lamped  their  money  with  her 
image.  The  Romans  afterwards  ere&ed  a  noble  ftatue  of 
porphyry  to  her;  and,  in  fhort,  ancients  as  well  as  moderns 
have  done  honour  to  her  memory.  Voffius  fays,  that  none 
of  the  Greek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfe ; 
and  that  (he  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  ftyle,  but  at 
the  fame  time  took  care  to  fotten  the  feverity  of  his  expreflion. 
It  muil  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is  left  us  of  Sap- 
pho, that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to  extol  the  admirable 
genius  of  this  woman;  for  there  is  in  what  remains  of  her 
fomething  delicate,  harmonious,  and  impaffioned  to  the  laft 
degree.  Catullus  endeavoured  to  imitate  Sappho,  but  fell  in- 
finitely fhort  of  her  ;  and  fo  have  all  others,  who  have  written, 
upon  love. 

The  two  above-mentioned  poems,  with  her  fragments,  have 
been  printed  cl  inter  novem  foeminarum  GrsecariMn  carmina. 
Greece,  cura  Fulvii  Urfini.  apud  Plantm.  1598,  8vo.  and  Gr. 
&  Lat.  Notis  Var,  &  Chr.  Wolfii.  Hamburg,  1732," 
in  4to. 

SARASIN    (JoHN    FRANCIS),    a    French  author,    who, 
fays  Voltaire,  "  has  written  agreeably  in  verfe  and  profe,.  was 
born  at  HermanviUe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen, 
1604.     it  is  faid,  in  the  "  Segraifiana,"  but  we  known ... 
on  what  foundation,  that  .Mr.  Fauconnier  of  Caen,  a  trca- 

furer 
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furer  of  France,  having  an  amour  with  a  beloved  damfel, 
who  was  not  of  rank  iufficient  for  his  wife,  upon  finding  her 
with  child,  married  her;  and  that  Sarafin  was  the  product  of 
this  ante-nuptial  congrefs.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  began  his 
iludie.s  at  Caen,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came eminent  for  wit  and  polite  literature,  though  he  was 
very  defective  in  every  thing  that  could  be  called  learning.  In 
the  next  place,  he  made  the  four  of  Germany;  and,  upon 
his  return  to  France,  was  appointed  a  kind  of  fecretary  to  the 
prince  of  Conti.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  imagination  and 
moft  ready  wit;  which  he  was  confcantly  giving  pi  oof  of 
upon  fome  occafion  or  other.  Perrault  relates  a  very  pieafant 
thing,  which  happened  when  he  was  attending  the  prince  of 
Conti,  who  delighted  in  progreffes,  and  was  then  harangued 
in  form  at  every  place  he  paffed  through.  Once,  when  the 
magiftracv  of  a  certain  town  came  forth  to  addiefs  him,  the 
orator  unfortunately  forgot  his  leflbn,  and  made  a  full  Hop  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  period.  Saraiin  jumped  out  at  the 
other  fide  of  the  coach;  and,  getting  Jnftantly  round  it  clofe 
by  the  orator,  went  on  with  the  fpeech  in  the  ftyle  it  had 
been  begun*  filled  it  with  ridiculous  panegyric,  yet  delivered  it 
with  fuch  folemnity,  that  the  prince  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter.  But  the  beft  of  it  was,  that  the  magiftracy  not 
only  thanked  Saraiin  for  helping  them  out  at  fuch  a  defperate 
plunge,  but  made  him  the  fame  prefent  as  was  made  to  the 
prince.  Saraiin  married  a  rich  woman,  but  old,  ugly,  and 
ill-natured ;  fo  that  the  little  happinefs  he  found  in  this  ft  ate 
made  him  often  afk,  "  Whether  the  bleffed  fecret  would 
never  be  found  but,  of  propagating  the  human  fpecies  with- 
out a  woman  ?  Sarafm  drew  in  the  prince  of  Conti,  as  is  faid, 
to  marry  the  niece  of  Mazarin,  and  for  ir.he  good  office  re- 
ceived  a  great  fum.  The  cardinal,  however,  after  the  con- 
fummation  of  the  marriage,  made  a  jeft  of  Saraiin  :  and,  the 
bargain  coining  to  the  ears  of  the  prince,  who  was  iufficiently 
difguiled  with  his  confort,  Saraiin  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
with  all  the  marks  of  ignominy,  as  a  villain  who  had  fold 
himfelfto  the  cardinal.  This  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have 
occaiioned  his  death,  which  happened  in  1654.  Peiifibn, 
paffing  through  the  town  where  Saraiiw  died,  went  to  the 
grave  of  his  old  acquaintance,  fhed  fome  fears,  had  a  maf£ 
faid  over  him,  and  founded  an  anniveifary,  though  he  him- 
ielf  was  at  that  time  a  Proteftant. 

He  publilhed  a  very  few  works  in  his  life-time  :  nothing, 
except  "  Difcours  de  la  Tragedie ;"  "  L'Hiftoire  du  Siege  de 
Dunkerque,"  in  1649;  and  "La  Pompe  fimebre  de  Voi- 
ture,"  in  the  "  Mifceilanea"  of  Menage,  to  whom  it  ir-  ad- 
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drafted,  in  1652.  At  his  death,  he  ordered  ail  his  writings  to 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Mennge,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  that 
gentleman  fhould  think  proper;  and  Menage  publifhed  a  4to 
volume  of  them  at  Paris  in  1656.  with  a  portrait  of  the  an* 
thor  engraven  by  Nanteuil,  and  a  difcourfe  of  Peliffon  upon 
his  merits,  prefixed.  1  ney  coniitt  of  poetry  and  profe  :  they 
are  full  of  wit,  politenefs,  eafe,  elegance,  invention,  and 
every  thing  that  can  make  an  author  agreeable;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  kinds  of  readers  have  found  much  entertainment  in 
them. 

Befides  this  collection  in  4to,  two  more  volumes  in  I2mo 
were  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1675,  under  the  title  of  4<  Nou- 
yelles  Oeuvres  de  Mr.  Sarafm  ;  of  which  Mr.  de  la  Mon- 
noye has  given  the  following  hiftory.  Menage,  having  caufed 
to  be  printed  fuch  woiks  of  Sarafin  as  he  thought  would  do 
honour  to  their  author,  fuppreiTed  the  reft,  either  as  unfinished 
pieces,  or  as  the  productions  of  his  juvenile  years.  But  Me- 
nage's amanuenfis,  having  taken  a  copv  of  them  without  the 
knowledge  of  Jiis  rmfter,  let  a  bookielier  have  them  for  a 
very  fmall  fum  ;  who,  con  fu  king  Defpreaux  about  them,t  and 
finding  them  not  unworthy  of  Sarafm,  digefted  and  printed 
them.  Monnoye  calis  them  fragments  inflead  of  works,  bc- 
caufe  they  are  unfinilhed  f  and  pieces  of  poems  rather  than 
poems.  The  firft  volume  begins  with  an  '*  Apologie  <ie  la 
Morale  d'Epicure,"  a  composition  in,  profe,  of  178  pages» 
"  in  which,"  fays  Monnoye,  "  there  are  many  fine  patTages; 
and  he  obferyes  it  to  have  been  no  bad  compliment  to  this 
piece,  that  it  was  attributed,  though  falfely,  to  St.  Evremond*** 
The  remaining  part  of  the  firlt  and  all  the  fecond  volume 
confift  of  little  poems  and  fragments  of  poems. 

SARDANAPALUS,  a  famous  Aflyrian  king,  who  ex- 
ceeded all  his  predcceifors  for  luxury,  effeminacy,  and 
idlenefs ;  he  fhut  himfelf  up  among  his  concubines,  and 
abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moil  ihameful  and  criminal  plea~ 
fures,  whereby  he  became  contemptible  to  his  generals, 
who  confpired  to  dethrone  him.  The  chiefs  were  Abaces, 
governor  of  Media ;  Belefis,  governor  of  Babylon ;  and 
Tigiathphalafar,  or  Minus  the  younger,  governor  of  Ni- 
neveh '  Alarmed  at  this  revolt,  he  took  the  field  with  what 
forces  he  could  gather;  and,  being  dcic  "ed,he  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  they  then  befieged,  and  com- 
forted himfelf  with  an  old  prediction,  that,  t;;<t  city  would 
never  be  taken  till  the  river  became  its  enemy.  Hs  thought 
this  impoflible,  and  fo  lived  fecure,  till  the  Tygris,  over- 
flowing its  bank?,  made  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Defpairing 
then  to  efcape,  he  ere£led  a  wooden  pile,  on  which  he  burned 
himfelf,  his  wives,  (laves,  and  all  his  treafuie.  And  thus  this 
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vaft  empire  was  divided  into  three,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
Media.  This  happened  about  770  before  Carat.  According 
to  Tome,  he  is  the  Phul  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teflament. 
The  curious  reader  will  find,  in  the  "  Ohfervationes  Halenfes," 
a  very  learned  diiiertation,  intituled,  "  Apologia  Savdanapali,'* 
which  throws  great  light  upon  this  antient  character. 

SARJEANT  (JOHN),  a  fecular  prieft,  (his  real  name  was 
SMITH.)  born  in  Lincolnshire  about  1621,  and  admitted  of 
St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  in  1637,  by  the  mailers  and 
feniors  of  which  he  was  recommended  to  be  fecretary  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham  ;  in  which  employ- 
ment he  continued  till,  falling  into  doubts  about  his  religion, 
lie  went  over  to  the  Engliih  college  of  fecular  priells  at  Lil- 
bonin  1642  ;  and,  after  ftudying  there  fome  time,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1652,  and  was  elected  fecretary  of  the  fecular 
clergy,  and  employed  in  propagating  his  religion,  and  writing 
books  in  defence  of  it,  particularly  againil  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.'  Bramhall,  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce,  Dr.  Tiliotfon,  &c.  He 
xvrote  "  Sure  Footing  in  Chriflianity  ;  or  Rational  Difcourfes 
on.  the  Rule  of  Faith,"  8vo,  1664,  &c.  His  death  uncer- 
tain. 

SARISBURY  (JoHN  of),  in  Latin  Sarifburienfis,  an  En- 
gliiliman,  very  famous  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Rocbefter 
about  i  no,  and  went  into  France  at  the  age  of  fixteen.  lie 
had  afterwards  a  commiffion  from  the  king  his  matter,  to  re- 
fide  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugenius,  in  order  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  England.  Ill  offices  were  attempted  to  be  done  him 
\viih  that  pope  :  he  was  charged  with  feveral  faliities  ;  but  at 
lafl  the  truth  was  difcovercd,  and  he  was  retained  by  Eugenius 
with  all  the  favours  he  had  deferved.  He  was  frill  more  ef- 
teemed  by  the  fuccefTor  of  that  pope  ;  and,  being  recalled  to 
England,  received  high  marks  of  favour  from  Thomas  Becket, 
then  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor  at  that 
time  governed  his  maiter  Henry  II ;.  and,  as  he  wanted  aifif- 
tance  in  fo  weighty  a  charge,  he  ufed  the  advice  of  John  of 
Saliibury,  especially  in  the  education  of  the  king's  eldeft  fon, 
and  of  feveral  Engiifh  noblemen,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
Inftruct  in  good-manners  and  learning.  Becket  defired  him 
aMo  to  take  care  of  his  hoisfe,  while  he  went  with  the  king  to 
Cu  enne.  Upon  his  return  from  that  voyage,  he  was  made 
archbii"}  op  of  Canterbury  ;  and  left  the  court,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  fee.  John  of  Saliibury  attended  him,  and  was 
afterwards  his  faithful  companion,  when  that  turbulent  prelate 
•  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  and  when  at  the  end  of  feven 
years  he  was  recalled  to  England.  When  Becket  was  killed 
in  his  own  cathedral,  John  of  Salifbury  was  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  one  of  the  affaflins 
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aimed  at  his  mailer's  head.  He  received  it  upon  his  arm  ;  and 
the  wound  was  fo  great,  that  the  furgeons  at  the  end  of  a 
veardefpaired  of  a  cure  ;  and  fome  pretend  that  it  was  cured 
at  lad  by  a  miracle  of  Thomas  Becket.  He  retired  into  France, 
and  afterwards,  in  1179,  was  made  bifhop  of  Chartres ;  which 
promotion  he  did  not  long  furvive. 

He  was  a  moft  ingenious,  polite,  and  learned,  man.  This 
appears  from  a  Latin  treatife,  intituled,  "  Folicraticon,  five  de 
mi gis  Curialium,  &  veitigiis  Philofophorum  ;"  which,  Du 
Pin  fays,  "  is  compofed  in  a  plain  concife  ftyie,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent treatife  upon  the  employments,  occupations,  duties, 
virtues,  and  vices,  of  great  men,  efpecially  princes  and  great 
lords ;  and  contains  an  infinite  number  of  moral  reflections, 
fentences,  fine  paifages  from  authors,  examples,  apologues, 
pieces  of  hiftory,  and  common-places."  Lipfius  obierves 
alfo,  that  "  it  is  a  cento,  in  which  we  meet  with  many  pieces 
of  purple,  and  fragments  of  a  better  age/'  It  came  out  at 
Paris  in  1513,  and  at  Leyden  in  1595,  8vo ;  and  a  French 
tranflation  of  it,  intituled  "  Les  Vanitez  de  la  Cour,'* 
at  Paris,  1640,  in  4to,  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed. 

"  Letters",  alfo  a  "  Life  of  Thomas  Becket,"  and  a 
<c  Treatife  upon  logic  and  philofophy,"  all  written  by  John  of 
Saliibury,  have  been  printed.  It  appears  from  his  Letters, 
fays  Du  Pin,  that  he  fometimes  cenfures  the  conduct  of  Becker, 
though  he  was  addicted  to  his  intereft ;  and  that,  while  he  was 
devoting  his  fervices  to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  often  difap- 
proves  what  was  done  there,  and  even  condemns  on  certain 
occafions  the  vices  of  the  cardinals.  This  (hews  him  to  have 
had  candour  and  virtue,  as. well  as  wit,  politenefs,  and  learn- 
ing ;  he  was  on  the  whole  an  extraordinary  and  valuable  man. 

SARPI  (PAUL).    See  PAUL. 

SARTO  (ANDREA  DEI),  a  famous  Italian  painter,  was 
the  ion  of  a  tailor,  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Sarto ;  and 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1471-  He  was  put  an  apprentice  to 
a  goldfmith,  with  whom  he  lived  fome  time;  but  minded  de- 
iigning  more  than  his  own  trade.  From  the  goldfmith  he 
was  removed  to  John  Bafile,  an  ordinary  painter,  who  taught 
him  in  form  the  rudiments  of  his  art;  and  afterwards  to  Peter 
Cofimo,v  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  genius.  While 
he  was  with  Coiimo,  he  fpent  his  leilure  in  designing  in  the 
great  hall,  called  La  Sala  del  Papa,  where  were  the  cartoons  of 
.Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  by  thefe 'means 
arrived  at  a  mailer y  in  his  art.  He  thought  his  own  mailer 
too  flow  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  as  indeed  he  was 
grown  very  old  ;  for  which  reafon  he  left  him,  and  joined 
hi  mie}f  to  Francis  Bigio.  They  lived  together,  and  painted 
a  great  number  of  things,  at  Florence  and  about  it,  for  the 
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monaiterjes.  Sarrb  drew  madonas  in  abundance;  and,  1$ 
fhort,  the  profit  arifing  from  his  labours  would  have  fup- 
ported  him  very  plentifully,  had  he  not  fallen  foolifhly  in 
love  with  a  young  woman;  who  yet  was  then  married  to  ano- 
ther man,  but  who,  upon  the  death  of  her  hufband,  became 
Sarto's  wife.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  very  uneafy 
both  in  his  fortune  and  temper;  for,  befides  the  incumbrancc 
of  a  married  life,  'he  was  often  difturbed  with  jealoufy. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  fame  and  his  works  were   not  con* 
fined  to  his  own  country :  they  both  were  fpread  into  different 
parts  of  Europe ;    and,   fome  of  his    pieces   falling  under  the 
notice  of  Francis  I.  that  monarch  was.fo  pleafed  with  them, 
that   he  invited    Sarto    into    France.       Sarto  went ;  and    no 
fooner  arrived  at  court,  but  he  experienced  that  prince's  libe- 
rality before  he  began   to  work.     He  did  many  things  there 
for  the  king  and  the   nobility;  but,   when  he  was  working 
one  day  upon  a  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen-mother,  he  received 
letters  from  his  wife  at  Florence,  which  made  him  refolve  to 
return  thither.     Fie  pretended  clomeftic  affairs,  yet   promifed 
the  king  not  only  to  return,  but  alfo  to  bring  with  him  a 
good  collection  of  pictures  and  fculptures.     In  this,  however, 
he  was   overruled  by  his   wife  and  relations  ;  and,   never  re- 
turning, gave  Francis,  who   had   trufted  him  with   a  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money?  ib  ill  an  opinion  of  Florentine  pain- 
ters, that  he  would  not  look  favourably  on  them  for  fome 
years  after.     By  this  fad  ftep,  Sarto  fell  from  a  very  flourifhing 
to  a  very  mean  condition.     He  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  piea- 
fure,  and  became  at  length  very  poor.     He  was  naturally  mild, 
timorous,  and  poor-fpirited,  and  therefore  fet  but  very  little  value 
upon  his  own  performances :  yet  the  Florentines  had  fo  great 
an  eileem  for  his  works,  that,  during  the  fury  of  the  popular 
factions  among  them,  they  preferved  his  pieces  from  the  names. 
He  was  certainly  an  excellent  artiil,   in  whom   nature  and  art 
concurred  to  (hew  what  painting  can  do,  either  in  defign,  co- 
louring,   or    invention:    but   his   pictures    generally    wanted 
boldncis,  ftrength,  and  life,  as   well  as  their  painter.     Sarto 
died  of  the  p  ague  in   11520,  when  only  42.     Vafari,   in   his 
"  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  relates  a  ftory  of  him,  which  Thews 
what  an  excellent  hand  he  had  at  copying.     Frederic  11,  duke 
of  Mantua,  feeing  at  Florence  a  picture  of  Leo  X,  done  by 
Raphael,  begged   it  of  Clement  VII,  who   ordered   Odtavian 
of  Medici's  to  deliver  it  to  the  duke.      Octavian,  being  a  lover 
of  the  fine  arts,  and   troubled  to  lofe  from   Florence  fuch  a 
curio(ity,  made  ufe  of  the   following   artifice.     He   got  Sarto 
to  copy    it,  and    lent  the  copy   to  the  duke,  who  was   highly 
pleafed  with  it;  and  fo   far  from  difcovering  the  cheat,   that 
even  Julio  Romano,  who  had  been  Raphael's  fcholar,  and  had 
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slrawn  the  drapery  of  that  piece  under  him  j  took  the  copy  for  the 
original.  "  What,"'  faid  he  to  Vafari  fome  years  after,  "  don't 
I  fee  the  flrokes,  that  I  ftruck  with  my  own  hand  ?"  But  Vafari 
aflured  him,  that  he  faw  Sarto  copy  it  5  and,  to  ccnvir.ee 
him  farther,  fhewed  him  his  private  mark;  Sarto  had  many 
diiciples  who  became  eminent  in  their  proferTion,  as  Salviatij 
V  ilari  ccc 

WrURNINUS  or  SAtURNILLtfS,  the  name  of  a 
heretic  of  the  fecond  century,  who  was  born  at  Antioch,  and, 
witli  .B?filides,  was  a  difciple  of  Menander.  He  began  to 
broach  his  errors  under  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  in 
feveral  parts  of  Syria,  but  particularly  at  Antioch,  where  lie 
had  many  followers.  Some  account  of  his  incoherent  and 
lunatic  doctrine  may  be"  found  in  Flury  and  Kchard;  to  which* 
and  to  *<  Turner's  Heretical  Hiftory,"  the  reader  is  referred* 
His  herefy  did  not  lail  long;  though,  a  few  of  his  feet  were 
flill  remaining  in  the  time  of  St.  Epiphahius.  Jutlin,  in  his 
"  Dialogue  againil:  Tryphon,"  alfo  makes  mention  of  them. 

SAVAGE  (RICHARD),  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  uie- 
leffhefs  and  infignificaiicy  of  knowledge,  wit,  and  genius,  with- 
out prudence  and  a  proper  regard  to  the  common  maxims  of 
life,  was  born  in  1698.  He  was  the  fon  of  Anne  countefs  of 
Macclesfield,  by  the  earl  of  Rivers.  Ho  might  have  been 
conhdered  as  the  lawful  ifTue  of  the  earl  of  Macclesrield  ;  but 
his  mother,  in  order  to  procure  a  feparation  from  her  hufband, 
made  a  public  confeflion  of  adultery  in  this  inftance.  As 
foon  as  this  fpurious  offspring  was  brought  to  light,  the 
countefs  treated  him  with  every  kind  of  unnatural  cruelty* 
She  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  educate 
as  her  own.  She  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from  making 
him  a  bequeft  in  his  will  of  6oool.  by  declaring  him  dead; 
She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fecrctly  to  the  American  plan- 
tations ;  and,  at  laft,  to  bury  him  in  poverty  and  obfcurity 
for  ever,  ihe  placed  him,  as  an  apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker  ia 
Holborn.  About  this  time  his  nurfe  died;  and  in  learching 
her  effeifts,  which  he  imagined  to  be  his  right,  he  found  fome 
letters  which  informed  him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reafons  for 
which  it  was  concealed.  He  now  left  his  low  occupation, 
and  tried  every  method  to  awaken  the  tendernefs,  and  attract 
the  regard,  of  his  mother:  but  all  his  affiduity  was  without 
effect ;  for  he  could  neither  foften  her  heart,  nor  open  her 
hand,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  miferies  of  want.  By  die 
care  of  the  lady  Mafon,  mother  to  the  countefs,  he  had  been 
placed  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  St.  Albans,  where  he  had 
acquired  all  the  learning  which  his  Situation  allowed;  and 
neceffity  now  obliged  him  to  become  an  author. 
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The  firft  effort  of  his  uncultivated  genius  was  a  poeffl 
againft  Hoadley,  bifhop  of  Bangor;  of  which  the  author  was 
afterwards  afhamed.  He  then  attempted  to  write  for  the 
ftage,  but  with  little  fuccefs  :  yet  this  attempt  was  attended 
with  fome  advantage,  as  it  introduced  him  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks.  Whilft  he  was 
in  dependence  on  theie  gentlemen,  he  was  an  afliduous  fre- 
quenter of  the  theatres,  and  never  abfent  from  a  play  in  feveral 
years.  In  1723,  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  ftage,  in  which 
himfelf  performed  a  parr,  the  fubjecl:  of  which  was  "  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury/*  If  we  confider  the  circumftances  under 
which  it  was  written,  it  will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon 
proof  of  tlrength  of  genius,  and  an  evennefs  of  mind  not  to 
be  ruffled.  Whilft  he  was  employed  upon  this  work,  he  was 
without  a  lodging,  and  often  without  food  ;  nor  had  he  any 
other  conveniences  for  ftudy  than  the  fields  or  the  ftreet ; 
and,  and  when  he  had  formed  a  fpeech,  he  would  ftep  into  a 
fhop,  and  beg  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  profits 
of  this  play  amounted  to  about  200 1. ;  and  it  procured  him 
the  notice  and  elleeni  of  many  peribns  of  diftinclicn,  fome 
rays  of  genius  glimmering  through  all  the  clouds  of  poverty 
and  oppreflion.  But,  when  the  world  was  beginning  to  be- 
hold him  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  a  misfortune  befel  him, 
by  which  not  only  his  reputation,  but  his  life,  was  in  danger. 
In  a  night-ramble  he  fell  into  a  cofFee-houfe  of  ill-fame,  near 
Charing-Crofs;  when  a  quarrel  happened,  and  one  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  killed  in  the  fray.  Savage,  with  his  companion,  was 
taken  into  cuilody,  tried  for  minder,  and  capitally  convicted  of 
the  offence.  His  mother  was  fo  inhuman,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  as  to  ufe  all  means  to  prejudice  the  queen  againil 
him,  and  to  intercept  all  the  hopes  he  had  of  life  from  the 
royal  mercy :  but  at  lafh  the  countefs  of  Hertford,  out  of 
companion,  laid  a  true  account  of  the  extraordinary  ftory  and 
fufferings  of  poor  Savage  before  her  majefty  ;  and  obtained 
his  pardon. 

He  now  recovered  his  libertv,  but  had  no  means  of  fub- 
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fiftence  ;  and  a  lucky  thought  ftruck  him,  that  he  might  com- 
pel his  mother  to  do  fbmething  for  him,  and  extort  that  horn 
her  by  fatire,  which  fhe  had  denied  to  natural  affection.  The 
expedient  proved  fucceisful ;  and  lord  Tyrconnel,  on  his  pro- 
xnife  to  lay  afide  his  delign,  received  him  into  his  family, 
treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  engaged  to  allow  him  a  penfion 
of  200 1.  a  year.  In  this  gay  period  of  life,  when  he  was 
iurrounded  by  affluence  and  pieafure,  he  publiihed  "  The 
Wanderer,  a  moral  Poem,  1720,'*  which  was  approved  by 
Pope,  and  which  the  author  himfelf  coniidered  as  his  mailer  - 
piece.  It  was  addrefied  to  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  with  the 
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Iiighefl  {trains  of  panegyric.  Thefe  praifes,  however,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retraft,  being  dif~ 
carded  by  that  nobleman  on  account  of  his  imprudent  and 
licentious  behaviour.  He  now  thought  himfelf  again  at  li- 
berty to  expofe  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  and  accord1  ngly 
publifhed,  "  The  Baftard,  a  Poem."  This  had  an  extraor- 
dinary fale:  and,  its  appearance  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
countefs  was  at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  in  her  hearing  took 
frequent  opportunities  of  repeating  pafTages  from  it;  and  fhame 
obliged  her  to  quit  the  place. 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed  a  refolution  of  apply- 
ing to  the  queen:  fhe  had  given  him  his  life,  and  he  hoped 
her  goodnels  might  enable  him  to  fupport  it.  He  publiftied  a 
poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  intituled,  *'  The  Volun- 
teer Laureat."  She  graciouily  fent  him  fifty  pounds,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  might  annually  expect  the  fame  bounty. 
His  conduct  with  regard  to  this  penfion  was  very  particular: 
as  foon  as  he  had  received  it,  he  immediately  difappeared,  and 
lay  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  his  moft  intimate  friends* 
At  length  he  would  be  feen  again, penny lefs  as  before,  but  never 
informed  any  peribn  where  he  had  been,  nor  was  his  retreat 
ever  difcovered.  His  perpetual  indigence,  politenefs,  and  vit, 
flill  raifed  him  new  friends,  as  fa'tl  as  his  mifbehaviour  loft 
him  his  old  ones  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime  fni- 
nifter,  was  warmly  foliated  in  his  favour.  Promifrs  were 
given,  but  ended  in  disappointment  5  upon  which  he  publifhed 
a  poem  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  intituled,  "  The 
Poet's  Dependence  on  a  Statefman." 

His  poverty  dill  encreafing,  he  only  dined  by  accident^ 
whersp  he  was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintance,  from 
which  the  meannefs  of  his  drefs  often  excluded  him.  Having 
no  lodgings,  he  pafled  the  night  often  in  mean  houfes,  which 
are  fet  open  for  any  cafual  wanderers,  fometimes  in  cellars, 
amongft  the  riot  and  filth  of  the  meaneft  and  moft  profligate  of 
the  rabble ;  and  fometimes,  when  he  was  totally  without  mo* 
ney,  walked  about  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weary,  and  lay  down 
in  the  fummer  upon  a  bulk,  and,  in  the  winter,  with  his 
affociates  in  poverty,  among  the  aihes  of^a  glafs-houfe.  His 
diftreffes,  however  afflictive,  never  dejecled  him.  In  his 
lowed  fphere,  his  pride  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  let  him  on  a 
level  with  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank.  He  never  admitted  any 
grofs  familiarity,  or  fubmitted  to  be  treated  other  wife  than  as 
an  equal.  This  wretched  life  was  rendered  more  unhappy,  in 
1738,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  lofs  of  his  penfion. 
His  diftftfs  was  now  publicly  known,  and  his  friends  therefore 
thought  proper  to  conceit  fome  meafures  for  procuring  him 
a  permanent  relief.  It  was  propofed  that  he  ihould  retire  into 
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Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50 1.  per  annum,  to  be  raifed 
by  fubfcription,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap 
place,  and  !ay  afide  all  his  afpiring  thoughts. 

This  ofter  he  feenied  to  accept  with  great  joy,  and  fet  out 
on  his  i'  urney  with  fifteen  guineas  in  his  purib.  His  friends 
and  benefactors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pope,  ex- 
peeled  now  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales;  but,  on  the 
J4th  day  after  his  departure,  they  where  furprifed  with  a  letter 
from  him,  acquainting  them  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road, 
and  without  money,  and  could  not  proceed  without  a  remit- 
tance. The  money  was  fent,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
reach  Briftol ;  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swanfea  by  water. 
He  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  pafiage,  and  therefore  was 
obliged  to  Hay  fome  time  at  Briftol ;  where,  with  his  ufual 
facility,  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  people, 
and  was  treated  with  all  kinds  of  civility.  At  lafl  he  reached 
the  place  propoL-d  for  his  refidence ;  where  he  flayed  a  year, 
and  completed  a  tragedy,  which  he  had  begun  in  London. 
He  was  now  delirous  of  coming  to  town  to  bring  it  on  the 
ftage :  but  his  friends,  and  particularly  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
his  chief  benefa&or,  oppofed  the  defign  very  ftrongly  ;  and 
advifed  him  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Thomfon  and  Mallet, 
to  fit  it  for  the  ftage,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the 
profits,  out  of  which  an  annual  peniion  mould  be  paid  him. 
The  propofal  he  rejecled,  quitted  Swaniea,  and  fet  off  for 
London ;  but,  at  Brittol,  a  repetition  of  the  kindnefs  he  had 
formerly  found,  invited  him  to  ftay.  He  flayed  fo  long,  that 
by  his  imprudence  and  mifcondu&  he  wearied  out  all  his 
friends.  His  wit  had  loll  its  novelty  ;  and  his  irregular  beha- 
Tiour,  and  late  hours,  grew  very  troublefome  to  men  of  biifi- 
nefs.  His  money  was  fpcnt,  his  cloaths  worn  out,  and  his 
ihabby  appearance  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  dinner. 
Here,  however,  he  flayed,  in  the  inidil  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  contempt,  till  the  miflrefs  of  a  cofTee-houfe,  to  whom  he 
owed  about  8  1.  arrefled  him  for  the  debt.  He  could  rind  no 
bail,  and  was  therefore  lodged  in  prifon.  During  his  con- 
finement, he  began,  and  almoft  finilhed,  a  fatire,  intituled, 
"  London  and  Jbriftol  delineated ;"  in  order  to  be  revenged 
on  thofe  who  had  no  more  generofity  than  to  fufler  a  man, 
for  whom  they  prcferled  a  regard,  to  bnguilh  in  a  gaol  for  fo 
fmall  a  fum. 

When  he  had  been  fix  months  in  prifon,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Pope,  on  whom  his  chief  dependence  now 
refled,  containing  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  Sa- 
ya^e  returned  a  very  folemn  proteftation  of  his  innocence ; 
and  he  appeared  much  difturbed  at  the  accufation.  In  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which  at  nrft  was 
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'not  fufpe&ecl  to  be  dangerous  ;  but,  growing  daily  more  lan- 
guid and  deje&ed,  at  laft,  a  fever  feizing  him,  he  expired, 
.Aug.  I,  1743?  in  his  46th  year;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expence  of  the  gaoler.  Thus 
lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  leaving  behind  him  a 
character  ftrangely  chequered  with  vices  and  good  qualities. 
He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  excellent  parts ; 
and,  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cultivated  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage, he  might  have  made  a  refpe&uble  figure  in  life.  He  was 
happy  in  an  agreeable  temper,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit,  which 
made  his  company  much  coveted;  nor  was  his  judgement, 
both  of  writings  and  of  men,  inferior  to  his  wit;  but  he  was 
too  much  a  flave  to  his  paflions,  and  his  paffions  were  too 
cafily  excited.  He  was  warm  in  his  friendships,  but  implaca- 
ble i'n  his  enmity  ;  and  his  greateft  fault,  which  is  indeed  the 
grcateit  of  all  faults,  was  ingratitude.  He  feemed  to  think 
every  thing  due  to  his  merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged  to 
any  one  for  thofe  favours  which  he  thought  it  their  duty  to 
confer  on  him :  it  is  therefore  the  lets  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
lie  never  rightly  eftimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  many  friends 
and  benefactors,  or  preferved  a  grateful  and  due  fenfe  of  their 
generofity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  original  writer,  after  having  long  lain 
difperfed  in  magazines  and  fugitive  publications,  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  T.  Evans,  bookfeller,  in  the  Strand, 
in  an  elegant  edition  in  2  vols.  8vo,  to  whicii  are  prefixed 
the  admirable  "  Memoirs  of  Savage,"  written  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon. 

SAVAGE  (JoHN),  D- D.  the  benevolent  prefident  of  the 
famous  club  at  Royfton,  was  re6lor,  firft  of  Bygrave,  then  of 
Clothall,  Herts,  and  lecturer  of  St.  George,  Hanover-fquare, 
London,  In  his  younger  days  he  had  travelled  with  James,  5th 
earl  of  Salilbury,  who  gave  him  the  great  living  of  Clothall, 
where  Dr.  Savage  rebuilt  the  redlory-houfe.  In  his  more 
advanced  years  he  was  fo  lively,  pleafant,  and  facetious,  that 
he  was  called  the  "  Ariftippus"  of  the  age.  One  dav,  at  the 
levee,  George  I.  aiked  him,  "  How  long  he  had  flayed  at 
Rome  with  lord  Salifbury?"  Upon  his  anfwering  how  long, 
"  Why,"  faid  the  king,  "  you  fuyed  long  enough,  why  did 
you  not  convert  the  Pope  ?"  *  Bec&ufe,  Sir,'  replied  he,  '  I 
had  nothing  better  to  offer  him.'  Having  been  bred  at  Wefl- 
minfter,  he  had  always  a  great  fondnefs  for  the  fchool,  at- 
tended at  all  their  plays  and  elections,  aflifted  in  all  their  pub- 
lic excrcifes,  grew  young  again,  and,  among  boys,  was  a 
great  boy  himfelf.  He  ufed  to  attend  the  fchools,  to  furnifh 
the  lads  with  extempore  epigrams  at  the  elections.  He  died 
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March  24,  1747;  and  the  king's  fcholars  had  fo  great  a  re* 
gard  for  him,  that  after  his  deceafe,  thev  made  a  collection, 
among  themfelves,  a, id,  at  their  own  charge,  erected  a  final! 
tablet  of  white  marble  to  his  memory  in  the  Eaft  cloifter2 
thus  infcribed : 

"  JOHAVMI  SAVAGE,  S,  T.  P. 
Alumni  Scholae  Wefcrnonaiterienfis  pofuerunt, 

MDCCL. 

Tu  noftrae  memor  ufque  Scholar,  dum  vita  manebat} 

Mufa  ne.c  immemores  nos'finit  eife  Tui. 
Ipfe  loci  Genius  te  mceret  Amiens  AiDlcum* 

Et  luctu  Fietas  nos  propiore  ferirl 
Nobifcum  aflueras  dofto  pueralcere  lufu, 

Fiuiit  &  ingenitos  cruda  fenecla  fales. 
Chare  Senex,  Puer  hoc  te  faltem  carmine  donat; 

Ingratuni  Pueri  nee  tibi  carmen  erit." 

He  printed  two  fermons;  I.  "  On  the  Election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  1707;**  2*  "  Before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  1715." 

SAVARY  (JAMES),  an  eminent  French  writer  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  trade,  was  born  at  Doue  in  Anjou  1622.  He  was 
fent  to  Paris,  and  put  apprentice  to  a  merchant;  and  carried 
pn  fade  till  1658,  when  he  left  off  the  practice,  to  apply  with 
more  attention  to  the  theory.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  lie  had 
acquired  a  very  competent  fortune :  but,  as  things  afterwards 
happened,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficient  for  his 
demands.  He  was  married  in  1650;  and  in  1667,  when  the 
Jcing  declared  a  purpofe  of  alSgning  privileges  and  peniions 
to  fuch  of  his  fubje6t.s  as  had  twelve  children  alive,  Savary 
vas  not  too  rich  to  put  in  his  plea.  He  was  afterwards  ad- 
jnitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of  commerce;  and 
the  orders,  which  pafTccl  in  1670,  were  drawn  up  from  his 
inllru&ions  and  advices.  He  was  prei'Ted  by  the  commif- 
fioners  to  digeft  his  principles  into  a  volume,  and  to  give  it 
tlie  public;  which  he  afterwards  did  at  Paris,  in  1675,410, 
under  the  title  of  *fi  Le  Parfait  Negociant,  ou,  Inftruction  ge- 
nerale  pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  Commerce  des  Merchandifes  de 
France  et  des  Pays  Etrangers."  The  yth  edition  of  this 
work,  which  was  every  time  improved  and  augmented  by  the 
author,  was  printed  at  Paris  1713,  4to;  and  an  eighth,  with 
farther  corrections  and  additions  by  his  fon  Philemon  Lewis 
Savary,,  v/as  published  in  1721.  It  has  been  tranilated  into 
alrnoit  all  Euiouean  languages.  In  1688,  he  publiihed 
*''.'  vis  et  Confeiis  fur  les  plus  importantes  Matieres  du  Com- 
merct,"  in  4to  ;  which  has  been  confidered  as  a  lecond  vo-? 
luine  to  the  former  work,  and  often  re-printed.  He  died  in 
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1690;  and,  out  of  feventeen  children  which  he  had  by  one 
wife,  left  eleven. 

Two  of  the  fons,  James  and  Philemon,  became  afterwards 
famous  in  their  father's  way.     James  Savary  not  only  laboured 
to  augment  and  perfect  his  father's  works,  but  alfo  undertook: 
a  very  great  one  of  his  own.     He  was  put  upon  this  by  his 
fituation  and  employment ;  for,  being  chofen  in  1686  infpec- 
tor  general  of  the  manufactures  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Paris, 
he  had  a  mind  to  take  an  account  of  all  the  ieveral  forts  of 
merchandife  that  paffed  through  ir;  and,   to  do  this  the  more 
cafily,  ranged  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  words  relating  to 
manufactures  and  commerce,  as  faft  as  he  underftood  them. 
Then   he  gave  fome  definitions  arid   explications,   and  called 
his  collection  "Manuel  Mercantile  ;"  yet  without  any  thoughts 
of  publishing  it,  but  only  for  his  own  private  ufe.     In  this 
frate  his  work  was  when   the  magiftrates,  whom  the  king  had 
chofea  to  prefide  over  the  council  of  commerce,  came  to  hear 
of  it :  they  commended  the  plan,  and  earneftly  exhorted  him 
to  enlarge  and  perfect  it.     He  complied  ;  but,  not  having  lei- 
furc  enough  to  do  it  of  himfelf,  by  reafon  of  his  employ,  he 
took  his   brother  Philemon,  although  a  canon  of  the  royal 
church  of  St.  Maur,  into  paitnerihip  with  him  ;  and  they  la- 
boured jointly  at  the  work,     James,  after  two  or  three  years 
illnefs,  died   in    1716,    leaving   it   unfiniihed :    but   Philemon 
brought  it  to  a  conclufion,  and  publifhed  it  at  Paris  in  1723, 
under  this  title,  "  Dictionnaire  Univerfel  du  Commerce,"  in 
2  vols.  folio. 

The  fame  Philemon,  animated  by  the  favourable  reception 
given  to  this  work,  fpent  three  other  years  in  making  it  more 
complete  and  perfect ;  and  flniihed  a  third  volume,  by  way  ot 
fupplement  to  the  two  former,  which  appeared  in  1729. 
This  was  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1727.  Tfeis 
"  Dictionary  of  Commerce"  has  been  univerfally  fpoken  of 
as  a  very  excellent  v/ork.  A  fine  edition  of  it  was  printed  in 
Paris,  3  vols.  folio,  in  1748. 

SAVARY  (N.)  was  born  at  Vetre  in  Brittany,  and  pur- 
fned  his  ftudies  at  Rennes  with  considerable  diftinction,  In 
1776,  he  viiited  Egypt,  at  which  place  he  remained  for  the 
fpace  of  three  years.  Whilft  here  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  a  knowledge  of  the  Ara- 
bic tongue,  and  an  invefligation  of  antiquities.  -n  Egypt 
he  went  to  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  over  moil  of  which 
the  travelled,  and  examined  them  with  careful  attention.  On  his 
return  to  France,  in  1780,  he  publifhed,  "  a  tranflation  o£ 
the  Koran,  with  a  fketch  of  the  life  of  Mahomet."  He  alfo 
publiilied  an  extract  from  the  above  work,  which  he  called, 
**  La  morale  de  Mahomet."  His  principal  work  was  "  Let- 
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ters  on  Egypt,'*  which  have  been  well  received,  and  tranfiateci 
into  different  European  languages.  Yet  it  is  objected  to  this 
work,  and  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  that  the  author 
has  yielded  too  much  to  the  powers  of  a  lively  imagination. 
Encouraged  by  the  luccefs  of  this  work,  Savary  published  his 
4<  Letters  on  Greece,"  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  per* 
formance.  Soon  after  this  period  he  died,  at  Paris,  in  1788. 
He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  talents,  an  excellent  tafte,  and 
a  lively  fancy ;  and,  although  many  of  his  portions  have  been 
controverted,  as  well  by  Volney,  as  by  other  writers  on  the  fame 
fubje&s,  his  writings  have  fo  large  a  portion  of  intereft  and 
entertainment  as  will  probably  fecure  to  them  a  wide  and  cx- 
tenfive  circulation. 

SAV1LE  (Sir  HENRY),  ^  moft  learned  Englimman,  was 
dcfcended  from   a  gentleman's  family,  and  born  at  Bradley, 
near,  Halifax,  in  Yorkihire,  Nov. -30,   1549.    He  was  entered 
of  Merton -college',  Oxford,  in    1561,  where  he  took  the  de- 
grees in   arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow.     When  he  proceeded 
mailer  of  arts  in  I  570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  the  Almageft 
of  Ptolemy,  which  procured  him   the  reputation  of  a   man 
wonderfully  (killed   in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  language  ; 
in  the  former  of  which,  he  voluntarily  read  a  public  ledture 
in  the   unjverllty  for  fome  time.     In  1578,  he  travelled  into 
France   and    other  countries ;    where,    diligently   improving 
himfelf  in  all  ufeful  learning,  in  languages,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,   he  became  a  mod  accomplifhed  gentleman.     At 
his  return  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Qreek  tongue  to  queer* 
Elizabeth,   who  had  a  great  efteem   and  liking  for  him,     Li 
1585,    he   was  rnade  warden  of  Merton-college,    which  he 
governed  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great  honour,  and  impro- 
ved by  all  the  means  he  could  with  riches  and  good  letters.   In 
1596,  he  was  chofen  provoft  of  Eton-college;  which  iociety 
he   made  it  his  bufmefs  to  fill   with  the  moft  learned  men, 
among  whom  was  the  ever-memorable  John  Hales.     James  I, 
upon  his  accelTio.n  to  the  crown  of  England,  expreiTed  a  par- 
ticulr.r  legard  for  him,  and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in, 
church  or  itate ;   but  Sir  Henry  declined  it,  and  only  accepte4 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his   majcfty  at  Windfor  in 
1604.     -^s   cnly  f°n  dying  about  that  tirne,  he  devoted  his 
fortune  thenceforth   to  the  promoting  of  learning.     In  1619, 
he  founded  two  lectures,  or  profeflbrfhips,  one  in  geometry, 
the  other  in  agronomy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Qxford  ;    which 
foe-  endowed  each  with  a  fakiry  of  i6oi.  a  year,  befides  a  legacy 
pr"  cool,  for  purchailn^  more  lands  for  the  fame  ufe.     He  alto 
furnifhed  a  library  witl^  mathematical  books  near  the  mathe- 
matical fchool,  for  the  ufe  of  his  profeiTors;  and  gave  lool.  to 
\\IQ  mathematical  chef^  of  his  own  appointing  j    adding  after-* 

wards 
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wards  a  legacy  of  40!.  a  year  to  the  fame  cheft,  to  the  tmiverfity 
and  to  bis  profefibrs  jointly.     He  likewife  gave  120!.  towards 
the  new-building  of  the  fchools  ;  feveral  rare  manuicripts  and 
printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  library  ;  and  a  good  quantity  of 
Greek  types  to    the  printing-prefs  at  Oxford,     He  died,  at 
Eton-college,  Feb.  19,  1621-2,  and  was   buried  in  the  chapel 
there.     The  univerfity   of  Oxford   paid  him  the  greater!:  ho- 
nours, by  having  a  public  fpeech  and  verfes  made  in  his  praife, 
which   were  publifhed  foon  after  in   4to,  under  the  title  of 
<'  Ultima   Linea    Savilii."     As  to  his   character,  the  highcft 
encomiums  are  beftowed   on  him  by  all   the  learned  of  his 
time :    by  Ifaac    Cafaubon,     Mercerus,   Meibomius,  Jofeph 
Scaii?er,  and  efpecially  the  learned  bilhop  Montagu;  who,  in 
his  "Diatribae"  upon  Selden's  "  Hiftory  of  Tithes,"  ftyles 
him  "that  Magazine  of  learning,  whofe  memory  {hall  be  ho- 
"  nourable  amongfl  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous  for 

"  ever.'7 

We  have  already  mentioned  feveral  noble  inflances  of  his 
munificence  to  the  republic  of  letters  :  in  the  account  of  his 
publications  many  more,  and  even  greater,  will  appear.     In. 
1581,  he  obliged  the  world   with   an  Englim  verfion  of,  i. 
"  Four  Books  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  the 
JLife  of  Agricola ;  with  notes  upon  them,"  folio:  dedicated  to 
queen  Elizabeth.     The  notes  upon  this  work  were  tranilated 
into   Latin   by  Ifaac  Gruter,    and  published  at  Amikrdam, 
1649,  in  121110,  to  which  Gruter  fubjoined  a  treatife  of  our 
author,  published  in  1598,  under  this  title,  2.  "  A  View  of 
certain  Military  Matters,  or   Commentaries  concerning  Ro- 
man Warfare  ;"  which  treatife,  fcon  after  its  firft  appearance, 
had  been  tranilated  into  Latin  by  Marquardus  Freherus,  and 
printed  at  Heidelberg  in  1601.    In  1596,  he  puMifhed  a  col- 
lection  of  the    Deft  ancient  \vriters  of  our  Englifn  Hiftory, 
intituled,    3.    '*  Rerum    Anglicaram   Scriptores  poll  Bedam 
pnecipui,  ex  vetuftiflimis  Codicibus  nunc  primurn  in  lucem 
editi  :"  to  which  he  added  chronological  tables  at  the  end,  from 
Julius  Caefar  to  the  coming  in  of  William  the  Conqueror.     4. 
He  undertook  and  finifheda  fine  edition  of  '*  St.  Chryfoilom's 
Works"  in  Greek,  printed  1613,  in  8  vols.  folio.     In  the  pre- 
face, he  fays,    "  that,  having  himfejf  vifited,    about  twelve 
years  before,  all  the  public  and  private  libraries   in  Britain, 
and  copied  out  thence  whatever  he  thci^ht  ufeful  to  his  de- 
fign,  he  then  fent  fome  learned  men  in*n  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Eaft  ;  to  tranfcribe   fucli  parts  as  he  had  not 
already,  and  to  collate  the  others  with  the  ben:  manuicripts." 
At  the  fame  time,  he  makes  his  acknowledgements  to  feveral 
great  men  for  their.afMance  ;  as  Thuanus,  Vclfcrus,  Schot- 
jus,  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  Froato  Ducseus,  Janus  Gruterus,  Hoef- 

chelius, 
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chelius,  &c.     In  the  8th  volume  are  inferted  Sir  Henry  Savile's 
own   notes,  with  thole  of  other  learned   men.     The  whole 
charge  of  this  edition,  including  the  feveral  fums  paid  to  learn* 
ed  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding  out,  tran-r 
fcribing,  and  collaring,   the  befl  manuscripts,  is  laid  to  have 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  Soool.  but,  as  loon  as  it  was  finifh- 
cd,  the  bifhops  and  clergy  of  France  employed  Fronto  Ducae- 
•us,  who  was  a  learned  Jefuit,  to   reprint  it  at  Paris  with  a 
Latin  translation.     This  edition  appeared  in  1621,  and  the 
following  years,  in    10  vols.  folio ;    and  a  finer  edition  has 
iince  been  published,  by  Father  Montfaucon  and  the  Benedic- 
tins,  at  Paris  1686,  in   13  vols.     folio.     In    1618,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  Latin  work,  written  by  Thomas  Bradwardin,  abp.  of 
Canterbury,  againft  Pelagius,    intituled,  5.   "  De   caufa  Dei 
contra  Pelagium,  et  de  virtute  caufarum  ;"  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  Life  of  Bradwardin.     In  1621,  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  mathematical  lectures.     6.  "  Praeledtiones 
Tredecirn  in  principia  Elementorum  EuclidisOxoniae  babitx," 
4to.    7.  Oratio  coram  Elizabetha  Regina  Oxoniae  habita,  anno 
1592,  Oxon.   1658, "  410 ;  publifhed  by  Dr.  Barlow  from  the 
original  in  the  Bodleian  library.     8.  He  translated  into  Latin 
king  James's  "  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance."     He 
left  feverai  manufcripts  behind'  him,  written  at  the  command 
of  king  James  ;  .all  which  are   in   the   Bodleian  library.     He 
wrote  notes  like  wife  upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his 
library,    particularly   of  Eufebius's  "•  Eccieiiallical  Hiftory  ;" 
which  were  afterwards  ufed,  and  thankfully  acknowledged,  by 
Valefius,  in  his  edition  of  that  work  in    1659.     There  arc 
four  of  his  letters  to  Camden,  published    by    Smith   among 
*>  Camden's  Letters,   1691,"  4to. 

lie  had  a  younger  brother,  THOMAS  SAVILE,  who  was 
admitted  probationer-fellow  of  Menon-college,  Oxford,  in 
1580  ;  afterwards  travelled  abroad  into  ieveral  countries  ;  upon, 
his  return,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Eton-college  ;  and  died  at 
London  in  1592-3.  This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Camden ;  among  whofe 
letters,  juil  mentioned,  there  are  fifteen  of  Mr.  Savile's  tQ 
hirn. 

SAVILE  (Sir  GEORGE),  Marquis  of  Halifax,  as  great  a 
flatefman  as  any  of  his  time,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Yorkihire,  and  probably  born  about  1630,  as  is 
conjeflured  from  the  time  of  his  returning  from  his  travels, 
He  contributed  all  he  could  to  bring  about  the  Reftoration  ^ 
and,  foon  diftinguilhing  himfelf  after  that  sera  by  his  great 
abilities,  was  created  a  peer,  in  coniideration  of  his  own  and 
his  father's  merits  to  the  crown.  In  1668,  he  was  appointed 
of  that  remarkable  committee,  which  fat  at  Brook-Hall  tor  the 
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examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  money  which  had  been  given 
during  the  Dutch  war,  of  which  no  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  wr.s  admitted.  April,  16  2,  he  was  called  to  a  feat 
in  the  priw  council ;  and,  June  following,  went  over  to  Hol- 
land with  the  duke  of  Bucks  and  the  earl  of  Arlington,  as 
ambaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  to  treat  about 
a  peace  with  i  ranee,  when  he  met  with  great  opposition  from 
his  colleagues, 

In  16^5.  he  oppofed  with  vigour  the  non-refitting  teft-bill; 
and  was  removed  from  the  council-board  the  year  following  by 
the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  the  treafurer.  He  had  pro- 
voked this  lord  by  a  fhaft  of  his  wit,  in  the  examination  before 
the  councils  concerning  the  revenue  of  Ireland;  in  which  lord 
Widrington  having  contended,  that  he  had  made  an  offer  of  a 
considerable  fum  to  the  lord  trealurer,  and  that  his  lordlhip  had 
rejected  the  offer  fo  as  not  to  difcourage  a  fecond  attempt,  lord 
Halifax  obferved  upon  this,  that  it  would  be  fomewhatftrange 
if  a  man  fhould  alk  the  ufe  of  another  man's  wife,  and  the 
other  indeed  ihuuld  refufe  it,  but  with  great  civility.  His  re- 
moval w  *s  verv  agreeable  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  at  that 
time  had  a  more  violent  averfion  to  him  than  even  to  Shaftf- 
bury  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  fpoken  with  great  firmnefs  and 
foirit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  againft  the  declaration  for  a  tolera- 
tion. However,  upon  a  change  of  the  miniilry  in  1679,  n's 
lordlhip  was  made  a  member  of  the  new  council.  The  fame 
year,  in  the  confutations  about  the  bill  of  exclufion,  he  leem- 
ed  averie  to  it ;  but  propofed  fuch  limitations  of  the  dukeV 
authority  as  fhould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either 
in  church  or  itate ;  fuch  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all 
power  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  public 
nionev,  and  the  power  of  making  peaee  or  war,  and  lodging 
theie  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  j  and  that  the  parliament 
in  being  at  the  king's  death  mould  continue  without  a  new 
fummons,  and  affume  the  adminiftration  ;  but  his  lardfhip's 
arguing  io  much  againft  the  danger  of  turning  the  monarchy, 
by  the  bill  of  exclufion,  into  an  ele£tiv7e  government,  was 
thought  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe  he  made  an  hereditary 
king  the  fubje£l  of  his  mirth. 

When  the  exclufion-biil  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords, 

O  ' 

Halifax  appeared  with  great  refolution  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
bates againft  it.  This  fo  highly  exafperated  the  houie  of  com- 
mons, that  they  addrefTed  tiie  king  to  remove  him  from  his 
councils  and  prefence  for  ever  :  but  he  prevailed  with  his 
majefty  foon  after  to  diffblve  that  parliament,  and  was  created 
an  earl.  However,  upon  his  majefty's  deferring  to  call  anew 
parliament,  according  to  his  promife  to  his  lordmip,  he  fell 
fick  through  vexation  of  mind;  and  expoftulated  feverely  with 

thofc 
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thofe  who  were  fent  to  him  on  that  affair,  refufing  the  poft 
both  of  fecretary  of  ftate  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  A 
parliament  being  called  in  1680,  he  ftill  oppofedthe  exclusion- 
bill,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  his  management  of  the 
debates,  though  it  occafioned  a  new  addrefs  from  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  remove  him.  However,  after  rejecting  that  bill 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  his  lordmip  preffed  them,  though  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  proceed  to  limitations  ;  and  began  with  moving 
that  the  duke  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred  miles  out 
of  England  during  the  king's  life.  Auguft,  1682,  he  was 
created  a-  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  privy- feal,  and,  upon 
king  James's  acceflion,  preiident  of  the  council.  But  on  re- 
fufing his  confent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tefls,  he  was  told  by  that 
monarch,  that,  though  he  could  never  forget  his  pafl  fervices, 
yet,  fince  he  would  not  comply  in  that  point,  he  was  refolved 
to  have  all  of  a  piece;  and  fo  his  lordihip  was  difmiffed  from 
all  public  employments.  He  was  afterwards  confulted  by  Mr. 
Sidney,  whether  he  would  advile  the  prince  of  Orange's 
corning  over;  but,  the  matter  being  opened  to  him  at  a  great 
diftance,  he  did  not  encourage  a  farther  freedom,  looking 
upon  the  attempt  as  impracticable,  fmce  it  depended  on  fo 
many  accidents.  Upon  the  arrival  of  that  prince,  he  was  fent 
by  the  king,  with  the  earls  of  Rochciler  and  Godolphin,  to 
treat  with  him. 

In  that  adembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  king  James's 
withdrawing  himfelf  the  tiril  time  from  Whitehall,  the  mar- 
quis was  chofen  their  prefident;  and,  upon  the  king's  return 
from  Feverfham,  he  was  fent,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  lord  Delamere,  from  the  prince  of  Orange, 
ordering  his  majefty  to  quit  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  re- 
tire to  Hull.  In  the  convention-parliament,  he  was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords ;  and  itreuuoufiy  fupported  the 
motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  conjunctive 
fovereignty  of  the  prince  and  princefs,  upon  whole  accefTion 
he  was  again  nr-»de  privy-feal.  But,  in  the  feilion  of  1689, 
upon  the  enquiry  into  the  authors  of  the  profecutions  againil 
lord  RuiTell,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  the  marquis,  having  con- 
curred in  thefe  councils  in  1683,  now  quitted  the  court,  and 
became  a  zealous  oppoler  of  the  meafures  ot  the  government 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  April  1695,  being  occa- 
iioned  by  a  gangrene  in  a  rupture  he  had  long  neglefted. 
When  he  law  deatli  inevitably  approaching,  he  fhewed  a  phi- 
Ipfophic  hrmnefs  of  mind,  and  profeffcd  himfelf  a  fincerc 
Chnflian  ;  lamenting  the  former  part  of  his  life,  with  folemn 
refolutions  of  becoming  a  new  man,  if  God  would  raife  him 
up.  Bp.  Burnet  characterizes  him  as  follows :  "  He  was  ,1 
man  of  great  and  ready  wit,  full  of  life  and  very  pleafanf, 

much 
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much  turned  to  fatire ;  he  let  his  wit  turn  upon  matters  of 
religion';  fo  that  he  pafTed  for  a  bold  and  determined  Atheift, 
though  he  often  protefted  to  me,  that  he  was  not  one,  and 
faid,  he  believed  there  was  not  one  in  the  world.  He  con- 
felled  he  could  not  fwallow  down  all  that  divines  im poled  on 
the  world;  he  was  a  Chriftian  in  fubmimon ;  he  believed  as 
much  as  he  could  ;  and  hoped,  that  God  would  not  lay  it  to 
his  charge,  if  he  could  not  digeft  iron  as  an  oil  rich  did,  nor 
take  into  his  belief  things  that  muft  burft  him.  If  he  had 
any  fcruples,  they  were  not  fought  for  nor  cherimed  by  him; 
for  he  never  read  an  atheiftical  book  in  his  life.  In  iickiiefs, 
I  knew  him  very  much  affected  with  a  fenie  of  religion:  I 
was  then  often  with  him,  he  feemed  full  of  good  purpofes, 
but  they  went  off  with  his  ficknefs :  he  was  continually  talking 
of  morality  and  friendlhip.  He  was  pun 6t.ua  1  in  his  pay- 
ments, and  jufl  in  all  private  dealings ;  but,  with  relation  to 
the  public,  he  went  backward  and  forward  and  changed  fides 
fo  often,  that  in  the  conclusion  no  fide  trufted  him  ;  lie 
feemed  full  of  commonwealth  notions,  yet  he  went  into  the 
worft  part  of  king  Charles's  reign.  The  livelinefs  of  his  ima- 
gination was  always  too  hard  for  his  judgement.  His  fevere 
jeft  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever  ;  aiad  he 
was  endlefs  in  council;  for,  when  after  much  difcourfe  a 
point  was  fettled,  if  he  could  find  a  new  jeft,  whereby  he 
could  make  that  which  was  digeftcd  by  himielf  feem  ridicu- 
lous, he  could  not  hold,  but  would  ftudy  to  raife  the  credit  of 
his  wit,  though  it  made  others  call  his  judgement  in  queilion. 
When  he  talked  to  me,  as  a  philosopher,  of  the  contempt  of 
the  world,  I  alked  him  what  he  meant  bv  petti  nsj  fo  mam- 

*  j  ^    *— *    ^  i—*  j 

new  titles,  which  I  called  the  hanging  himielf  about  with 
bells  and  tinfel;  he  had  no  other  excufe  for  it  but  this,  that, 
if  the  world  were  fuch  fools  as  to  value  thofe  matters,  a  rnai* 
muft  be  a  luol  for  company :  he  confide  red  them  but  as  rattles, 
yet  rattles  pleafe  children ;  fo  thefe  might  be  of  ufe  to  his 
family." 

His  heart  was  much  fet  on  railing  his  family;  but,  though 
he  made  a  vaft  ell  ate  for  them,  he  buried  two  of  his  ions, 
and  almoft  all  his  grand-children.  The  fon  that  furvived  him 
was  an  honeft  man,  but  far  inferior  to  him :  and  this  foil 
dying  without  iffue  male,  in  1700,  the  dignity  became  ex- 
tinct in  this  family,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Halifax  was  re- 
vived in  the  pcrion  of  Charles  Montague,  the  fame  year. 

Befides  "  The  Charadter  of  a  Trimmer,"  he  wrote  "  Ad- 
vice to  a  Daughter;"  "  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent;" 
*'  A  Letter  to  a  DifTenter,  upon  his  Majefty's  late  Glorious 
Declaration  of  Indulgences;"  "  A  rough  Draught  of  a  new 
Model  at  Sea,  in  16941"  "  Maxims  of  State,"  All  which 

were 
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Were  printed  together  after  his  death;  and  the  third  edition 
came  out  in  1717,  8vo.  Since  tbefe,  there  was  alfo  published 
under  his  name,  "  The  Character  of  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond;  to  which  is  fubjoined,  Maxims  of  State,  &c.  1750." 
8vo.  "  Character  of  Bifhop  Burnet,"  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times  ;"  "  Hiftorical  Obfervations 
upon  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I,  II,  Til,  and  Richard  II.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfellors  and  faiie  Favourites, 
1689."  AH  his  pieces  are  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance. 

SAUNDERS  (PvicHARD),  adabbler  in  phyfic  and  ailro- 
logy,  was  author  of  "  The  Aitrological  Judgement  and  Prac- 
lice  of  Phyfick,  deduced  from  the  pofition  of  the  Heavens 
at  the  Decumbiture  of  the  fkk  perfon,"  4to,  1677  ;  alfo, 
"  Phyfiognomie  and  Chiromancie,"  in  fol.  1653.  Thefe, 
as  Granger  obferves,  were  more  regarded  laft  Century  than  they 
have  been  fince.  Died  after  1680. 

SAUNDERSON  (Dr.  NICOLAS),  an  illuftrious  pro^ 
fefibr  of  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  born  in  1682,  at  Thurl- 
fton  in  Yorkthire;  where  his  father,  befides  a  fmall  eftate,  en- 
joyed a  place  in  the  Excife.  When  he  was  twelve  months 
old,  he  was  deprived,  by  the  fmall-pox,  not  only  of  his  fight, 
but  of  his  eyes  alfo  ;  for,  they  came  away  in  abfcefles  ;  fo  that 
he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and  colours  than  if  he  had 
been  born  blind.  He  was  fent  early  to  a  free-fchool  at  Pen- 
neilon,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  which  he  afterwards  im- 
proved fo  far,  by  his  own  application  to  the  claffic  authors,  as 
to  hear  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  read 
in  their  original  Greek.  As  foon  as  he  had  gone  through  the 
bufinefs  of  the  grammar-fchool,  his  father,  whole  occupation 
led  him  to  be  converfant  in  numbers,  began  to  inftruft  him 
in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Here  it  was  that  his 
genius  firft  appeared  :  he  foon  became  able  to  work  the  com- 
mon queftions,  to  make  long  calculations  by  the  ilrength  of 
his  memory,  and  to  form  new  rules  to  himfelf  for  the  more 
ready  folving  of  fuch  problems  as  are  often  propoied  to 
learners,  more  with  a  defign  to  perplex  than  to  inftrucl.  At 
eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Weft  of  Undorbank,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  a  lover 
of  the  mathematics,  who,  obierving  his  uncommon  capacity, 
took  the  pains  to  inflru&  him  in  the  principles  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  gave  him  every  encouragement  in  his 
power  to  the  profecution  of  thefe  iludies.  Soon  after,  he 
grew  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nettleton,  who  took  the  fame 
pains  with  him  ;  and  it  was  to  thefe  gentlemen  that  he  owed 
his  firft  inftitution  in  the  mathematical  faiences.  They  fur- 
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him  with  books,  and  often  read  and  expounded  them 
to  him;  but  he  foon  furpalfed  his  mailers,  and  became  fitter 
to  teach  than  learn  any  thing  from  them. 

His  paffion  for  learning  growing  up  \vith  him,  his  father 
encouraged  it ;  and  lent  him  to  a  private  academy  at  Attercliff 
near  Sheffield.  Logic  and  metaphyfics,  it  feems,  made  up 
the  principal  learning  of  this  fchool ;  the  former  being  chiefly 
the  art  of  difputing  in  mood  and  figure,  and  dry  finely,  con- 
verfant  only  in  words,  the  latter,  dealing  in  fuch  abitradt  ideas 
as  have  not  the  objects  of  ienfe  for  their  foundation,  were 
neither  of  them  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  author;  and 
therefore  he  made  but  a  i'hort  {lay  here.  He  remained  Tome 
time  after  in  the  country,  profecuting  his  fludies  in  his  own 
way,  without  either  guide  or  affiilant:  indeed,  he  needed  no 
other  than  a  good  author,  and  forae  perfon  that  could  read  it 
to  him  ;  being  able,  by  the  ftrehgth  of  his  own  abilities,  tr> 
furmount  all  difficulties  that  might  occur.  His  education  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  his  father,  who, 
having  a  numerous  family,  grew  uneafy  under  the  burden  : 
his  friends  therefore  began  to  think  of  fixing  him  in  fome 
way  of  buiinefs,  bv  which  he  might  fuppoit  himfelf.  His 
own  inclination  led  him  ftrongly  to  Cambridge;  but  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  education  there  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  got  over. 
At  laft,  it  was  refolved  he  fliould  try  his-  fortune  there,  but 
in  a  way  very  uncommon  ;  not  as  a  icholar,  but  a  mailer; 
for,  his  friends,  obferving  in  him  a  peculiar  felicity  in  con  , 
veying  his  ideas  to  others,  hoped  that  he  might  teach  the 
mathematics  with  credit  and  advantage,  even  in  the  univer- 
fity  ;  or,  if  this  defign  Ihoukl  mifcarry,  they  promifed  themfelves 
fuccefs  in  opening  a  fchool  for  him  in  London. 

Accordingly,  in  1707,  being  now  twenty-five,  he  was 
brought  to  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Jofliua  Dunn,  then  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Chriit's  college;  where  he  reiided  with  his 
friend,  but  was  not  admitted  a  member  of  the  college...  The 
fociety  were  much  pleaied  with  fo  extraordinary  a  gueii, 
allotted  him  a  chamber,  the  nfe  of  their  library,  and  indulged 
him  in  every  privilege  that  could  be  of  advantage""  to  him. 
But  many  difficulties  obiirufted  his  deilgn  :  he  was  placed 
here  without  friends,  without  fortune,  a  young  man,  untaught 
himfelf,  to  be  a  teacher  of  phiiofophy  inNan  univerfity,  where: 
it  then  reigned  in  the  greateft  perfection.  Whifton  was  at 
this  time  in  the  mathematical  profeiTor's  chair,  and  read  lec- 
tures in  the  manner  propofed  by  Saunderfon ;  fo  that  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  looked  like  an  encroachment  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  office;  but,  as  a  good-natured  man  and  an  eh- 
courager  of  learning,  he  readily  confented  to  the  application  of 
friends,  made  in  behalf  of  fo  uncommon  a  'perfon.  Ir, 
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Dunn  had  been  very  affiduous  in  making  known  his  character  f 
his  fame  in  a  fhort  time  had  filled  the  univeriity  ;  men  of  learn- 
ing and  curiofiry  grew  ambitious  and  fond  of  his  acquaintance, 
fo  that  his  lecture,  as  foon  as  opened,  was  frequented  by 
many,  and  in  amort  time  very  much  crowded.  "  The  Prin- 
cipia  Mathematica,  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univerfalis,  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,"  were  the  foundation  of  his  lecture;  and 
they  afforded  a  noble  field  to  difplay  his  genius  in.  It  will  be 
matter  of  furprife  to  many,  that  he  mould  read  lectures  in 
optics,  difcourfe  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  explain 
the  theory  of  vifion,  the.  effect  of  glalTes,  the  phenomena  of 
the  rainbow,  and  other  objects  of  fight :  but,  if  we  conficler 
that  this  fcience  is  altogether  to  be  explained  by  lines,  and  is 
fubject  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  he  might  be  a  mailer  of  thcfe  fubjects. 

As  he  was  inftructing  the  academical  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  incomparable  author,  although 
he  had  left  the  univeriity  feveral  years;  and  enjoyed  his  fre- 
quent converfation  concerning  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his 
woiks.  He  lived  in  friendihip  alfo  with  the  moil  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  age ;  with  Halley,  Cotes>  De  Moivre, 
&c.  Upon  the  removal  of  Whiilon  from  his  profefTormip, 
Saunderfon's  mathematical  merit  was  univerfally  allowed  fo 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  competitor,  that  an  extraordinary 
{lep  was  taken  in  his  favour,  to  qualify  him  with  a  degree, 
which  the  flatutes  require.  Upon  application  made  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  to  the  duke  of  Someriet,  their  chancellor,  a 
mandate  was  readily  granted  by  the  queen  for  conferring  on 
him  the  degree  of  mailer  of  srts :  upon  which  he  was  chofeu 
Lucafian  profelTor  of  the  mathematics,  Nov.  1711,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  all  the  while  interefting  himfelf  very  much  in  the 
affair.  His  firft  performance,  after  he  was  feated  in  the  chair, 
was  an  inauguration-fpeech  made  in  very  elegant  Latin,  and  a 
ftyle  truly  Ciceronian ;  for  he  was  well  verfed  in  the  writings 
of  Tully,  who  was  his  favourite  in  profe,  as  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race were  in  verfe.  From  this  time  he  applied  himfelf  clofely 
to  the  reading  of  lectures,  and  gave  np  his  whole  time  to  his 
pupils,  He  continued  among  the  gentlemen  of  Chrift's  college 
till  1723;  when  he  took  a  houie  in  Cambridge,  and  foon 
after  married  a  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Dickens,  rector  of 
Box  worth  in  Ca'mbridgefhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a 
daughter.  In  1728,  when  George  II.  vifited  the  univerfity, 
he  was  pleafed  to  fignify  his  defire  of  feeing  fo  remarkable  a 
perfon  ;  and  accordingly  the  profeffor  waited  upon  his  majefty 
in  the  fenate-houfe,  and  was  there  created  doctor  of  laws  by 
royal  favour. 

Saunderfon 
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Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  ftrong  healthy  conftitution  ; 
but  being  too  fedentary,  and  conftantly  confining  himfelf  to 
the  houfe,    he   became   at  length   a.  valetudinarian  of  a   very 
fcorbutic  habit.      For  ibine  years   he  frequently  complained  of 
a   numbnefs   in   his   limbs,    which,    in   the  fpring   of    1739, 
ended  in  a  mortification  of  his  foot;   when,  his  blood  being  in 
a  very  ill  ilate,  no  art  or  medicines  were  able  to  ilop   its  pro- 
grefs.     He  died  the   iQth  of  April,  in  his  .;yth  year  ;-  and  lies 
buried,  according  to  his  requeft,  in  the  chancel  at  Boxworth. 
He  was  a  man  rather  to  be  admired  than  loved.      He  had  much 
wit  and  vivacity  in  converiation,  fo  that  none  could  be  a  better 
companion.     He  had  alfo  a  great  regard  to  truth,  and  was  one 
of  thofe  fincere  men  who  think  it  their  duty  to  fpeak  it  at  all 
times:  and  therefore   his  ientiments  on   men   and   opinions, 
his   praifes  or  cenfures,  his  iriendfhip  or  diiregard,  were  ex- 
prefTed  without  partiality  or  reierve ;   which,  as  miui  eafily  be 
imagined,  would  raiie  him  up  many  enemies,  and  expnle  him 
to    many  animofiries.       He    received   the   notice   of    his    ap- 
proaching death  with  great  calmnefs  and  ferenity ;   and  after  a 
fliort  filence,  refuming   life   and    ipirit,  talked    with   as  much 
compofure  as  ufual.      He  was   not  fuppofed  to  entertain   any 
great  notion  of  revealed  religion  ;   yet,  we  are  fold,  appointed 
to  receive  the  facrament  the  evening  before  his  death,  which 
a  delirium  that  never  went  off  prevented  him  from  doing. 

A    blind   man   moving   in  the   fphere  of  a   mathematician 
feems   a  phenomenon  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,    and  has 
excited  the   admiration  of  every  age  in  which  it  has  appeared. 
Tully  mentions  it  as  a  thing  fcarce  credible  in  hispwn  mailer 
in  philolbphy,  Diodotus,  that  "  he  exercifed  himfelf  therein 
with    more  ailiduity  after   he  became    blind ;    and,   what  he 
thought  next  to  impomble  to   be  done  without  fight,    that  he 
profefTed   geometry  defcribing  his  diagrams  fo  expreflly  to  his 
fcholars,   that   they  could   draw  every  line   in  its  proper  di- 
rection."    Jerom  relates  a  more  remarkable  inftance  in  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  who,   "  though  blind   from  his  infancy, 
and   therefore   ignorant  of  the  very  letters,  appeared  fo   great- 
a   miracle  to  the  world,   as  not  only  to   learn   logic,  but  geo- 
metry alfo  to  perfection,  which   ieems  the  moil  of  any   tiling 
to  require  the   help  of  fight."      But,  if  we  confider   that  the 
ideas   of  extended  quantity,   which   are  the  chief    objects   of 
.mathematics,  may  as  well  be  acquired  from  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 
as  that  of  fight;   that  a  fixed  and  fready  attention  is  the  pn'n- 
cipal  qualification  for   this  ftudy  ;   and  that  the   blind   are   by 
necemty  more  abflraeted  than  others, 'for  which  reafon  Den:o- 
critus  is   laid   to  have  put  out   his  eyes,    that  he  might  thi 
more  intenfelv;  we  fnall  perhaps  find  reulbn  to  fuppofe,  that 
VOL,  XIII.  T  there 
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there  is  no  other  branch  of  fcience  more  adapted  to  their  cir- 
cumftances. 

It  was  hy  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  that  Saunderfon  acquired 
moft  of  his  ideas  at  firft ;  and  this  he  enjoyed  in  great  acute- 
nefs  and  perfection,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  the  blind, 
whether  by  the  gift  of  nature,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the 
neceffity  of  application.  Yet  he  could  not,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  and  as  Mr.  Boyle  was  made  to  believe  of  a  blind 
man  at  Maeftricht,  diftinguim  colours  by  that  fenfe;  and, 
having  made  repeated  trials,  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  pretending 
to  impoilibilities.  Bat  he  could  with  great  nicety  and  exact- 
nefs  difcern  the  leaft  difference  of  rough  and  fmooth  in  a 
furface,  or  the  leail  defect  of  polifh.  Thus  he  diftinguifhed 
in  a  fct  of  Roman  medals  the  genuine  from  the  falfe,  though 
they  had  been  counterfeited  with  fuch  exactnefs  as  to  deceive 
a  connoifleur  who  had  judged  by  the  eye.  His  fenfe.  of  feeling 
was  very  accurate  alfo  in  diftinguifliing  the  leafl  variation  in 
the  atmofphere ;  and  he  has  been  feen  in  a  garden,  when  ob- 
fer  vat  ions  have  been  making  on  the  fun,  to  take  notice  of 
every  cloud,  that  interrupted  the  obfervation,  almoft  as  juftiy 
as  they  who  could  fee  it.  He  could  tell  when  any  thing 
was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  pafled  by  a  tree  at  no 
great  diftance,  provided  there  was  a  calm  air,  and  little  or  no 
wind  :  thefe  he  did  by  the  different  pulfe  of  the  air  upon  his 
face. 

An  exact  and  refined  ear  is  what  fuch  are  commonly 
blefled  with  who  are  deprived  of  their  eyes :  our  profefTor 
was  perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  the  excellence  of  his.  He 
could  readily  diftinguifh  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  note ;  and,  by 
his  performance  on  the  flute,  which  he  had  learned  as  an 
amufement  in  his  younger  years,  difcovered  fuch  a  genius  for 
muiic,  as,  if  he  had  cultivated  the  art,  would  have  probably 
appeared  as  wonderful  as  his  fkiil  in  the  mathematics.  By  his 
quicknefs  in  this  fenfe  he  not  only  diftinguilhed  perfons  with 
whom  he  had  ever  once  converfed  io  long  as  to  fix  in  his 
memory  the  found  of  their  voice,  but  in  fome  meafure  places 
alfo.  He  could  judge  of  the  fize  of  a  room,  into  which  he 
was  introduced,  of  the  diftance  he  was  from  the  wall ;  and  if 
ever  he  had  walked  over  a  pavement  in  courts,  piazzas,  &c. 
which  reflected  a  found,  and  was  afterwards  conducted  thither 
again,  he  could  exactly  tell  whereabouts  in  the  walk  he  was 
placed,  merely  by  the  note  it  founded. 

There  was  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  mathematics  on  which 
he  had  not  written  fomething  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  :  but 
he  difcovered  no  intention  of  publishing  any  of  his  works  till 
I733>  Then  his  friends,  alarmed  by  a  violent  fever  that  had 
threatened  his  life,  and  unwilling  that  his  labours  ihould  be 
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loft  to  the  world,  importuned  him  to  (pare  fome  time  from  his 
leclures,  and  to  employ  it  in  fin'fhing  fome  of  his  works; 
which  he  might  leave  behind  him,  as  a  valuable  icgacv  both 
to  his  family  and  the  public.  He  vielded  fo  far  to  thefe  in- 
treaties  as  to  compofe  in  a  fhort  time  his  "  Elements  of  Al- 
gebra;" which  he  left  perfect,  and  tranfcribcd  fair  for  the 
prefs.  It  was  published  by  fubfcription  at  Cambridge,  1740, 
in  2  vols.  4to  ;  with  a  good  rnezzotinto  print  of  the  author, 
and  an  account  of  his  life  and  character  prefixed. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  this  account  of  Saunderfon, 
without  mentioning  the  profound  veneration  he  had  for  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  If  he  ever  differed  in  fentiment  from  any 
thing  in  Sir  Ifaac's  mathematical  and  philofophical  writings, 
upon  more  mature  confiJeration,  he  (aid,  he  always  found 
the  miftake  to  be  his  own.  The  more  he  read  his  works,  and 
obferved  upon  nature,  the  more  reafon  he  found  to  admire  the 
juftnefs  and  care  as  well  as  happinefs  of  exprefrion,  of  that  in- 
comparable philofopher.  He  has  left  fome  valuable  comments 
on  his  "  Principia,"  which  not  only  explain  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts,  but  often  improve  upon  the  doctrines ;  and,  though 
far  fhort  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  what  he  would  himfelf  have 
publifhed  on  the  fubject,  yet  they  might  be  no  unacceptable 
prefent  to  the  public. 

SAVONAROLA  (JEROM),  a  famous  Italian  monk,  was 
defcendedfrom  a  family  at  Padua^  and  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452. 
He  became  a  Dominican  frier  at  Bologna,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  parents,  in  1474;  and  foon  grew  famous  for 
piety  and  learning.  His  fuperiors  employed  him  in  teaching 
phyfics  and  metaphyfics  ;  but,  having  difcharged  that  employ- 
ment fome  years,  he  grew  weary  of  thofe  vain  fubtilties,  and 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  reading  of  pious  books,  and 
efpecially  the  holy  fcriptures.  He  was  employed  in  preaching 
and  confcffions,  which  he  did  with  great  affiduity.  He  was 
fent  for  to  Florence,  in  1492,  to  prepare  Laurence  de  Medicis 
for  death.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  here  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  the  auflerity  of  his  life,  and  by  the  fervency  of 
his  preaching:  by  which  he  gained  fo  prodigious  a  reputation 
and  afcendency  in  the  city  of  Florence,  that  he  governed  it 
fome  years  a$  if  he  had  been  its  fovereign.  He  pretended  to 
divine  revelations ;  and  many  thence  concluded  him  to  be  an 
impoftor  2nd  wicked  TartufFe:  but  this  is  no  proof,  many  a 
madman  befides  Savonarola  having  really  and  fincerely  believed 
himfelf  to  have  been  infpired  from  above.  It  is  certain,  that 
he  did  not  abound  in  the  wifdorn  of  thi?  world,  if  this  wif- 
dom  conlifts  in  a  regard  for  our  own  well-being ;  for  he  did 
what  no  man  could  do  and  be  fafe.  In  fhort,  he  preached 
"with  great  zeal  and  etecjuence,  even  in  Italy,  againft  the  cor- 
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ruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  particularly,  againft  the 
flagitious  life  and  pra£lices  of  pope  Alexander  VI  ;  who, 
not  being  able  to  filence  him,  condemned  him  to  be  hanged 
and  burned  in  1498,  which  punilhment  he  fufFered  with  the 
greateft  conftancy  and  devotion. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  to  promote  mo- 
rality and  piety.  He  is  a  proper  example  to  prove  the  great 
power  of  religious  appearance  over  the  multitude:  for,  the 
effect  would  have  been  jiiit  the  lame  upon  the  people  of  Flo- 
rence, if  Savonarola  had  been  a  Tartuife  or  impoftor;  which 
however,  notwithstanding  the  diiputes  about  it,  there  is  no 
fufficient  reafon  to  fuppoie.  John  Francis  Picus,  earl  of  Mi- 
randula,  has  written  his  life. 

SAURIN  (JAMES),  the  fon  of  an  eminent  Proteflant 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Nilmes  in  1677.  ^s  ratner  retired, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  to  Geneva,  at  which 
place  he  died.  Saurin  made  no  fmall  progreis  in  his  iiudies, 
but  abandoned  them  for  fome  time,  that  he  might  follow 
arms.  In  1694,  he  made  a  campaign  as  a  cadet  in  lord  Gallo- 
way's company,  and  foon  afterwards  procured  a  pair  of  co- 
lours. But,  as  foon  as  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  concluded  a 
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peace  with  France,  Saurin  quitted  a  profeffion  for  which  he 
never  was  defigned ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Geneva  again, 
applied  himlelf  to  philotophy  and  divinity,"  under  Tur- 
retin  and  other  profeffors.  In  1700,  he  v  Hi  ted  both  Holland 
and  England.  In  this  laft  country  he  made  a  long  flay  ;  and, 
in  1703,  marrying,  returned  to  the  Hague  in  1701;.  He  was 
porTefTed  of  great  talents,  to  which  were  added  a  fine  addreis, 
an  harmonious  voice,  and  a  mofl  eloquent  unaffected  Style. 
Five  volumes  of  his  fermons  have  made  their  appearance  at 
different  times;  the  firft  in  1708,  the  fecond  in  1712,  the 
third  fome  years  after,  the  fourth  in  1722,  and  the  fifth  in 
1725.  Since  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  Hague  in  1730, 
the  iermons  relating  to  the  paffion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  other 
fubjecls,  were  publifhed  in  two  volumes.  He  alfo  drew  up, 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  children 
of  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales,  a  "  Treatife  on  Edu- 
cation," to  which  he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  young 
princes.  This,  though  never  printed,  was  followed  by  a 
handfome  prefent  from  the  princeis  of  Wales.  He  obtained 
alfo  a  penfion  from  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  infcribed  the 
third  volume  of  his  fermons.  In  1727  he  publiihed  "The 
State  of  Christianity  in  France." 

But  his  moll  considerable  work  was,  "  Difcourfes  histo- 
rical, critical,  and  moral,  on  the  moft  memorable  Events  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament."  His  fir  ft  intention  was  to 
have  publiihed  a  let  of  prints,  with  titles  and  explanations ; 
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but,  as  that  had  been  before  executed  by  Fontaine  amongft 
the  Roman-catholics,  and  by  Bafnage  amongfl  the  Proteftants, 
it  became  neceilary  to  adopt  a  newer  plan.  This  gave  riie  to 
the  work  abovementioned,  which  the  author  left  imperfect. 
Two  volumes  made  their  appearance  in  folio,  and  the  work 
was  afterwards  re-printed  in  four  in  8vo.  Six  other  difcouries 
form  a  part  of  a  fifth  volume  in  8vo,  published  by  Mr. 
Roques,  who  undertook  a  continuation  of  the  work.  It  is 
replete  with  learning-.  The  Chrirtian  and  the  heathen  authors, 
philofophers,  poets,  hiilcrians,  and  critics,  are  cited  with  the 
utmoft  profuiion.  It  is  a  compilation  of  all  their  fentiments 
on  every  fubject  difcuiTed  throughout  the  work.  The  author 
fhews  himfelf  to  be  a  warm  advocate  for  toleration  ;  and, 
though  the  Catholics  are  more  frequently  cenfured  than  com- 
mended, yet  his  principles  are  very  moderate.  "  A  DifTerta- 
tion  on  the  Expediency  of  fometimes  difguifing  the  Truth" 
raifed  a  clamour  againft  the  author,  the  fury  of  which  he  had 
not  power  to  appeafe.  As  an  hiftorian,  he  believed  that  he 
was  permitted  to  produce  the  chief  arguments  of  thoie  that 
maintain,  that  in  certain  cafes  truth  may  be  difguifed  ;  and 
the  reafons  which  they  gave  who  have  aliened  the  contrary, 
He  does  not  decide  the  queftion,  but  it  is  eaiy  to  perceive  that 
he  is  a  favourer  of  the  former.  His  principal  antagonift  wa< 
Armand  de  la  Chapelle  ;  to  whom  Francis  Michael  Ganicon. 
replied  with  great  ipirit,  in  a  work,  intituled,  "  Lettres  ieri- 
eufes  &  jocofes."  The  three  fir  ft  of  the  letters,  in  the  fecond 
volume,  are  in  favour  of  Saurin.  He  vvas  anfwered  by  La 
Chapelle  with  great  violence.  Saurin  imagined,  that  hefhould 
be  able  to  terminate  this  difpute  by  re-printing  the  diiTertation 
feparately,  with  a  preface  in  defence  of  his  afTertions  :  but  he 
was  deceived  ;  for,  La  Chapelle  publifhed  a  very  long  and  fcur- 
rilous  reply.  It  was  Saurin's  intention  entirely  to  have  ne- 
glected this  production  ;  but  he  found  a  new  champion  in 
Francis  Bruys.  This  difpute  was  at  length  brought  before 
the  fynod  of  Campen  ;  who,  in  iVlay,  1730,  ordered  the 
churches  of  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Amfterdam,  to  make  their 
examinations,  and  report  the  refuit  of  them  to  the  fynod  of 
the  Hague,  which  was  to  fit  in  the  September  following. 
Commiffaries  were  appointed  for  this  purpofe.  The  fynod  of 
Campen  gave  its  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Hague  confirmed 
it:  but,  having  made  no  mention  of  the  inftruct ions  lent  to 
the  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht,  that  afiembiy  complained, 
and  ordered  Mr.  Bonvouft,  one  of  its  miniiters,  to  juitify  his 
proceedings  and  his  doctrine.  This  he  did  in  a  large  o£tavo 
volume,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1731,  after  the  death  of 
Saurin,  intituled,  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Truth  and  Peace-; 
or,  Reflections  on  the  moll  important  Events  attending  the 
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laft  Synod  aflembled  to  determine  in  the  Cafe  of  Meflieurs 
Saurin  and  Matv  '  Sanrin  had  contributed  to  this  peace,  by 
giving  fuch  a  declaration  of  his  fentiments  as  fatisfied  the 
Proteftant  churches  .  and  he  repeated  that  declaration,  when 
he  forefaw  that  the  new  lights,  which  Mr.  Bruys  had  thrown 
upon  this  fubject,  were  going  to  raife  a  florin  that  might  per~ 
haps  have  been  feverer  than  the  laft :  however,  death  delivered 
him  from  all,  Dec.  30,  1730. 

SAURIN  (JOSEPH),  a  great  French  mathematician,  born 
in  1659  at  Courtufon,  in  the  principality  of  Orange.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  and  was  at  a  very  early  age  made  a  mi- 
nifter  at  Eure  in  Dauphiny.  But  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Geneva,  in  coniequence  of  having  given  offence  in  a  fer- 
mon.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  made  an  abjuration 
of  his  fuppofed  errors  under  the  famous  Boffu,  rather,  it  is 
believed,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  his  iludies  un- 
molefted  at  Paris  than  from  any  motives  of  confcience  or 
mental  conviction.  After  this -he  had  a  penfion  from  the 
king,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
in  1707,  as  a  geometrician.  He  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  on  the  fubjecl  of  Geometry  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy,"  and  the  "  Journal  des  Savans."  The  decline 
of  Saurm's  life  was  fpent  in  the  peaceable  profecution  of  his 
rnarhematical  fludies,  cccafionally  interrupted  by  literary  con- 
froverfies  with  RoufTeau  and  others.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
daring  and  impetuous  fpirit,  and  of  a  lofty  and  independent 
mind.  Saurin  died  at  Paris  in  1737.  Voltaite  undertook 
the  vindication  of  his  memory,  but  has  not  been  fufficiently 
fuccesful  to  clear  it  from  every  unfavourable  impreflion. 

SAUVEUR  (JOSEPH),  an  eminent  French  mathematician, 
was  born  at  La  Fleche  in  16^3.  He  was  abfolutely  dumb 
till  he  wa*  feven  years  of  age  ;  and  then  the  organs  of  fpeech 
did  not  difengage  themfelves  fo  effectually,  but  that  he  was 
ever  obliged  to  fpeak  very  {lowly  and  deliberately.  From  his 
infancy,  he  difcovered  a  turn  for  mechanics  ;  and  was  always 
inventing  and  conftrufting  fome  little  thing  or  other  in  that 
way.  He  was  fent  to  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  to  learn  polite 
literature,  but  made  very  little  progrefs  in  poetry  and  eloquence. 
Virgil  and  Cicero  had  no  charms  for  him ;  but  be  read  with 
greedinefs  books  of  arithmetic.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1670  ; 
and,  being  intended  for  the  church,  applied  to  philofophy  and 
theology,  but  fucceeded  no  better.  In  mort,  mathematics 
was  the  only  fludy  he  had  any  paflion  orrelifh  for,  and  this  he 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  ;  for,  during  his  courfe 
of  philofophy,  he  learned  the  fix  firft  books  of  Euclid,  in  the 
compafs  of  one  month,  without  a  matter.  As  he  had  an  im- 
pediment in  his  voice,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  BofTuet,  at  that 
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time  bifhop  of  Condom,  to  apply  himfelf  to  phyfic  :  but  this 
was  utterly  againft  the  inclination  of  an  uncle,  from  whom 
he  drew  all  his  refources,  who  was  ftrongly  fet  upon  his  being 
a  divine.  At  length,  purfuing  his  favourite  fcience,  he  re~ 
folved  to  teach  it  for  his  fupport;  and  fo  foon  became  the 
mathematician  in  fafhion,  that  at  twenty  he  had  prince  Eu- 
gene for  his  fcholar.  He  had  not  yet  read  the  geometry  of 
Defcartes;  but,  a  foreigner  of  the  firfl  quality  dellring  to  be 
taught  it,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  an  inconceivably- 
fmall  fpace  of  time.  Ballet  being  a  fafhionable  game  at  that 
time,  the  marquis  of  Dangeau  alked  him  for  fome  calculations 
relating  to  it ;  which  gave  fuch  fatisfaclion,  that  Sauveur  had 
the  honour  to  explain  them  to  the  king  and  queen.  This 
was  in  1678:  in  1681,  he  went  to  Chantilli  with  Mariotte, 
to  make  fome  experiments  upon  the  waters  there.  In  1686, 
he  was  made  mathematical  profeflbr  of  the  royal  college  ;  and, 
in  1696,  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  He 
was  known  and  eileemed  by  the  prince  of  Conde.  He  con- 
ceived a  defign  of  writing  a  treatife  upon  fortification  ;  and,  in 
order  to  join  practice  with  theory,  went  to  the  fiege  of  Mons 
in  1691,  where  he  continued  all  the  while  in  the  trenches  :  he 
made  the  tonr  alfo  of  Flanders  with  this  view.  At  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  had  a  penfion.  He  died  in  1716.  He  was 
txvice  married.  Thefirft  time  he  took  a  very  fmgular  precau- 
tion ;  for  he  would  not  fee  the  woman  till  he  had  been  with  a 
notary  to  have  the  conditions,  he  intended  to  infill:  on,  reduced 
into  a  written  form  ;  for  fear  the  light  of  h^r  fhould  not  leave 
him  enough  mafter  of  himfelf.  He  had  children  by  both  his 
wives  ;  and  by  the  latter  a  fon,  who,  like  himfelf,  was  dumb 
for  the  feven  firft  years  of  his  life. 

His  writings,  which  confift  of  pieces  rather  than  a  regular 
number  of  works,  are  all  inferted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  acade- 
my of  fciences:  the  principal  of  them  is,  "  Principes  d'Acouf- 
tique  &  de  Mufique,  ou  Syfteme  general  des  intervalles  des  fons, 
&  fon  application  a  tous  les  fyftemes  Scinilrumentsde  Mufique 
1701."  For,  although  Sauveur  is  faid  to  have  neither  voice 
nor  ear,  yet  Muiic  was  his  favourite  fcience;  which  undoubt- 
edly was  owing  to  its  affording  him  matter  for  fine  and  deep 
refearches  in  his  own  way. 

SAWYER  (Sir  ROBERT),  an  able  and  expert  Lawyer,  a 
man  of  general  learning  and  integrity,  who  approved  himfelf 
upon  many  delicate  occalions  a  moil  acute  and  impartial  Judge; 
was  Attorney-general  from  the  year  1681  to  1687.  Died 
1692. 

SAXE  (MAURICE  Compte  de),  marfhal -general  of  the 
French  armies,  and  duke-ele£t  of  Courland  and  Semigaliia, 
was  born  at  Drefden  in  1696.  He  was  natural  fon  of  t  rederic 
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IT,  elector  of  Saxony,  king  'of  Poland,  and  grand  » 
duke  of  Lithuariai,  by  Aurora  conn  tefs  Konigfmarc,  yonngeit 
fifler  of  Philip  count  Konigfmarc,  who  was  clefcended  of  an 
illuftrious  family  in  Sweden,  and,wbo  fell  a  facrifice  for  an 
alleged  intrigue  with  the  princefs  of  Zel].  Saxe  difcovered  an 
early  genius  for  warlike  exercifes,  neglecting  every  ftudy  but 
that  of  war.  He  cultivated  no  foreign  language  but  French, 
as  if  he  had  forefeen  that  France  would  one  day  become  his 
country,  in  which  he  would  rife  to  the  higheit  military 
honours.  Ke  accompanied  the  king  his  father  in  all  his  Polifh 
campaigns,  and  began  to  {crve  in  the  allied  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1708,  when,  young  as  he  was,  he  gave  pregnant 
proof  of  an  enterpriiing  genius.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  the 
war  againft  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  and  was  made  colonel 
of  a  regiment  o!  hone.  He  entered  into  the  imperial  fervice 
in  1717,  and  made  fevcral  campaigns  in  Hungary  againft  the 
Turks  ;  in  which  he  behaved  with  the  greareft  bravery,  and 
thereby  attracted  the  regard  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  hi 
1720,  he  vifited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  obtained  a 
brevet  of  camp-marihal  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent 
of  that  kingdom.  Two  years  after,  he  purchafed  the  colonelcy 
of  the  regiment  of  Spar  ;  and  gradually  rofe  in  military 
honours,  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  marmal-ge- 
neral. 

While  Saxe  was  reading  in  France,  the  States  of  Courland, 
forefeeing  that  their  duchy  would  one  day  be  without  a  head, 
(duke  Ferdinand^  the  iail  male  of  the  family  ofKetler,  being 
valetudinary,  and  likely  to  die  without  iffue,)  were  prevailed  on, 
by  foreign  influence,  to  chufe  him  for  their  fovereign.  The 
minute  of  election  was  figned  by  the  States  of  Mittaw,  the 
capital  of  Courland,  July  5,  1726:  but,  this  election  having 
been  vigoroufly  oppoied  by  the  court  of  Rufiia,  and  alfo  by 
the  republic  of  Poland,  upon  both  of  which  the  duchy  was 
dependent,  he  could  never  make  good  his  pretenfions  ;  fo  that, 
upon  the  death  of  duke  Ferdinand  in  1736,  count  Biron,  a 
gentleman  of  Daniih  extraction,  in  the  fervice  of  Ruffia,  was 
preferred  to  him.  When  a  war  broke  out  m  Germany,  upon 
the  death  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  our  count's  father,  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Berwic,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  lent  into  that  country,  and  behaved  with  un- 
paralleled bravery.  When  troubles  broke  out  in  the  famequar- 
ter,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  French  army  fent  into  the  empire,  to  fupport  the 
preteniions  of  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  and  had  no  inconfiderable 
hand  in  ftorming  Prague  :  by  means  of  which  he  acquired  the 
confidence  and  efteem  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  When  an 
invalion  of  Great  Britain  was  projected  by  the  court  of  France, 
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in  1744,  in  favour  of  Charles-Edward,  the  pretender's  el  deft 
fon,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  French  troops  to  be 
employed  on  that  occafion.  Both  the  young  pretender  and  the 
count  had  come  to  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the 
intended  expedition  ;  but  thedefign  was  fru  ft  rated  by  a  furious 
ilorm,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britilh  fleet  France  having, 
foon  after  that  event,  declared  war  againil  Great  Britain,  he 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  mar'hal  of 
France.  In  this  high,  ftation  he  had  full  room  to  difplay  his 
abilities,  Succefs  crowned  all  his  enterprises;  and  every  town 
he  inverted  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  victorious  arms. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  beat  the  allies  in  fev^ral 
battles,  and  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  whole  Auftrian  Ne* 
therlands,  with  a  good  part  of  the  Dutch  Brabant.  Such 
eminent  fervices  procured  him  an  aft  of  naturalization  by 
the  king  of  France  in  April  1746:  January  following,  he  was 
railed  to  the  rank  of  inarfhal-o-enera!,  an  office  which  had 
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been  vac?.nt  for  many  years;  and,  'an.  1748,  he  was  con- 
ilituted  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  large 
revenue  annexed. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  mar- 
dial    Saxe,  covered  with   glory,    and   loaded  with  the   king's 
bounties,  retired  to  Chainbord  in  France,  where  he  Ip^nt  nis 
time  in   various  employments  and  arimfements  :  but,   being 
feized  with  a  fever,   he  died  Nov.  30,  1750.     His  corpfe  was 
interred,  with  great  funeral  pomp,   in  the  church  of  St   Tho- 
mas at  Strafburgh.      All   France   lamented  his  death       The 
king  was   at   the  charge   of  his   funeral,'  and    exprefletl   the 
greateft  'concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  man,  who  had   railed  the 
glory  of  his  arms  to  the  higheft  pitch.     By  bis  will,  which  is 
dated  at  Paris,   March  j,  1748,   he  directed  that    *    his  body 
fhould  be  buried  in  -.lime,  if  that  could  be  done;   that,   in  a 
ihoit  time,  nothing  more  of  him  might  remain  in  the  world 
but  his  memory  among  his  friends.'3     This  direction,   how- 
ever, was  not  complied  with;  for,  his  corple  was  imbalmed, 
and  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which  was  inclofed  in  another 
of  copper,  and  this  covered  with  one  of  wood,   bound  about 
with  iron.     His  heart  was   put  into  a  {ilver-gilt  box,  and  his 
entrails   into   another  coffin.     He  was  bred   a  Proteftant,   of 
the  Lutheran   perfuafion,  under   the  eye -of  the  countefs   his 
mother:  and  no  worldly  consideration  could  ever  induce  him 
to  change  his    religion.      He   had   unhappily,   like   his    royal 
father,  early  engaged  in.  a  feries  of  amorous  adventures  ;  and 
feveral    natural    children    were    the    fruits    of    his    rambling 
amours.     Though   he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  his  mother  to 
marry  Victoria  countefs  of  Lobin,  a  lady   of   diftinguimed 
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birth  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  child  or  two,  who  died 
in  their  infancy;  yet,  a  coldnefs  having  arifen  between  them, 
the  marriage  was  diffolved,  on  account  of  adultery  committed 
by  the  count,  with  a  defign  to  procure  a  divorce  ;  and  he 
never  afterwards  married.  The  marfhal  was  a  man  of  a 
middling  ftature,  but  of  a  robuft  conftitution  and  extraordinary 
ilrength.  To  an  afpect  noble,  fvveet,  and  martial,  he  joined 
the  interior  qualities  of  a  moft  excellent  heart.  Affable,  and 
affefted  with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  he  was  great  and 
generous,  even  more  than  his  fortune  would  permit.  On 
his  death-bed  he  was  very  penitent  for  his  lewd  practices, 
and  reviewed  the  errors  of  his  life  with  extreme  remorfe. 

His  "  Reveries,  or  Memoirs  concerning  the  Art  of  War,*' 
together  with  other  fmall  pieces,  were  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
and  published  at  London  in  1757,  4to  ;  and  republifhed  at 
Edinburgh  in  17.59,  8vo. 

SAXO  (GRAMMATICUS)     Like  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
the  country  of  this  hiftorian   has   been   the  fubjecl:  of  much 
controverfial  difcufTion.     The  queftion  would  never  probably 
have  been  difputcd,  if  envy  had  not  excited  Johannes  Magnus, 
the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,   to  deprive   Denmark  of  the   honour 
which  it  was  thought  to  poiTeis,  in  having  given  birth  to  its 
celebrated  hiftorian.     By  giving  him  the  name  of  Johannes 
de  Saxonia,  he  thought  to   perfuade  mankind   that  he  was  a 
native  of  Germany.     His   attempt  was   unfuccefsfu!,  and  his 
afTertions   refuted   by   Petrus    Parvus.     It   is   indeed    evident 
from  many  monuments  of  Danifh  antiquity,  where  the  name 
of  Sachfe  frequently  occurs,  that  it  is  of  no  obfcure  or  late 
origin  in   the  hiftory  of  Denmark.     Saxo  himfelf  calls  the 
Danes  his  Countrymen,  Denmark  his  country  ;    and  fpeaking 
of  the  kings,  he  terms  them  OUT  kings.     Some  attribute  his 
origin  to   Amb'ria,  others   with  more  reafon  to   Siaiandia,  a 
Daniih  ifland.  His  having  flourifhed  in  the  year  1 150,  or  1 156, 
he  thinks  proves,  that  he  mufl  then  have  published,  and  conic- 
quently  acquired  a   fame.      The  name  Scalandicus  is  alio  added 
to  that  of  Saxo,  in  fome  editions  of  his  works.     He  has  been 
called  Longus,  which   has   induced   fome  to  attribute  his  de- 
fcent  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Langii.     Others  have  rather 
chofen  to   afcribe  this    name    to    the  height  of   his    ftature. 
Saxo,  in  his  preface,  fpeaks  of  his  anceftors  as  having   been 
diftinguifhed   in  war,  which   indicates  that  they   were  of  no 
ignoble  race.     His  name  of  Grammaticus  was  titular,    and 
expreflive  of  his  attainments   in  literature.     There  are  diffe- 
rent opinions  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth.     It  is  however 
certain,  that  he  flouiilhed  in  the  twelfth  century.     Carpyovius 
endeavoured,  by  fome  acute  and  fubtile  reafonings,  to  afcertain 
the  date.     The  education  of  Saxo  is  equally  involved  in  un- 
certainty. 
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certainty.  Pontoppedan  fuppofes  that  he  ftudied  at  Paris,  and 
there  acquired  the  elegance  of  ftyle  for  which  he  afterwards 
was  diftinguifiied.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  I2th  century 
the  Cimbri  and  the  Danes  frequently  went  to  France  for  edu- 
cation. It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  in  the  rage 
for  trifle  which  then  prevailed  at  Paris,  Saxo  could  have  pro- 
cured a  matter  who  was  capable  of  in  ft  rutting  him.  We 
muft  be  rather  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  he  owed  his  attain- 
ments to  his  own  induftry  and  talents.  It  appears  that  he 
applied  to  theology,  for  we  find  him  appointed  capitular  in 
the  biiliopric  of  Lundens,  and  afterwards  a  prefect  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Rolchild.  While  he  filled  this  office  he  was  fent, 
in  the  year  1161,  by  Abfalon  the  bifhop  of  Rofchild  to  Paris, 
with  a  view  of  inviting  feme  monks  from  St.  Genevieve, 
who  might  correct  the  depraved  morals  of  tbofe  which  be- 
longed to  Eikilfco.  William  Abbas  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Saxo,  and  three  brothers  followed  him.  Thefe  monks  in- 
troduced into  Denmark  the  ^nonaftic  difcipline  which  had 
been  prefcribcd  St.  Auguftine.  Various  opinions  have  been 
offered  about  the  date  of  Saxo's  death.  Pontanus  fuppofes  it 
to  have  bfen  in  the  year  1208.  Some  conjecture  the  time  to 
have  been  1190,  others  in  1201.  But,  when  we  reflect,  that 
in  his  preface  he  ipeaks  of  Waldemar  II.  who  afcended  the 
throne  of  Denmark  in  1203,  and  that  Andrew  S^no,  to 
whom  the  hiitory  is  dedicated,  fucceeded  Abfalon  in  the  bi- 
fhoprjc  in  1 202,  we  cannot  agree  with  thole  who  have 
adopted  the  earlier  dates.  Though  fame  others  have  fixed 
the  date  in  1204,  and  others  in  1206  ;  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  he  died  in  1208*  aged  upward  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rofchild.  Three  centuries  afterwards,  an 
infcription  was  added  to  his  tomb  by  Lago  Urne,  biihop  of 
Scalandre.  See  Stephens'  "  Prolegomena."  Though  more 
tlcgant  verfes  might  have  been  invented,  fays  Klctzius,  none 
could  have  been  more  true. 

Harald  Huitfeld,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Denmark,"  mentions 
two  fons  of  Saxo,  Peter  the  prefect  of  Lundens,  and  Septi- 
mius,  or  SifFuendas,  a  canon  of  Rofchild.  Many  have 
quettioned  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  as  there  vyas  a  papal 
edict  againft  the  marriage  of  priefts  ifTued  long  before  he 
could  have  been  a  father.  Though  this  edict  parted  in'U2O, 
yet,  as  Pontoppidan  has  obferved,  many  priefts  in  that  cen- 
tury refuied  to  obey  it,  and  were  married.  Who  can  venture 
to  affirm,  that  Saxo  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  in  this  refpect 
revolted  againft  the  Pope's  Authority  ?  The  Danes,  it  is  well 
known,  were  for  a  long  time  averfe  to  this  prohibition,  till  at 
length,  in  1222,  it  was  confirmed  at  the  Slefwic  council. 

Abfalon 
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Abfalon  firft  inftigated  Saxo  to  undertake  the  hiftory  of 
Denmark.  Abfalon,  whofe  paternal  name  was  Axel,  with 
the  additional  cognomen  Huide,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Waldernar  I.  He  wasbilhpp  of  Rofchild,  and  after- 
wards preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lunden.  He  has 
been  much  celebrated  for  his  patriotic  zeal,  for  his  piety,  and 
liberality.  Attached  to  literature,  and  particularly  to  that 
which  related  to  the  hiftory  of  Denmark,  he  had  employed 
Suens,  a  fon  of  Aggo  the  fellow-Undent  of  Saxo,  in  writing 
the  "  Danifh  Hiftory  '  The  affiduity  and  talents  of  Saxo 
efcaped  not  his  attention.  Not  only  did  he  exhort  him  to 
undertake  the  work,  but  he  aflifted  him  with  his  advice  and 
with  books. 

Saxo  employed  20  years  in  accomplishing  his  undertaking, 
and  at  laft  rendered  it  worthy  the  praifes  of  pofterity,  and  the 
expectations  of  Abfalon  :  who,  however,  did  not  furvive  to 
fee  the  refult  of  his  care  and  his  advice. 

Abfalon  having  died  befor%  the  hiftory  was  completed, 
which  Saxo  infcrihed  to  Andrew  Suno,  who  was  the  fuccefTor 
to  the  fee,  the  hiftory  was  not  puhlifhed  till  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  Having  remained  dor- 
mant during  fo  long  a  period,  Chriftianus  Petraeus  undertook 
the  publication  at  the  defire  of  Lago  Une,  bifhop  of  Rofchild. 
Petm^fes,  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
iludies  at  the  univemty  of  Paris,  fent  two  meffengers  at  diffe- 
rent times  to  Denmark,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  work ;  but 
without  fuccefs.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  at  length  received  the»manufcript  accurately 
written  from  Befgeius  the  archbifhop  of  Lundens.  It  was 
delivered  to  be  printed  to  Jodocus  .Radius  Afceniius,  and  was 
pubhfhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1514.  The  edition  of  Petraeus 
was  re-publiihed  at  Bafil,  in  1534,  by  Johannes  Operinus. 
A  third  edition  appeared  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1567. 
At  laft,  Stephanus  Johannes  Stephanicus  bore  the  palm  of 
excellence  from  all  former  editors.  He  was  hiftorian  to  the 
king,  and  profeffor  of  eloquence  and  hiftory  in  the  univerfity 
of  Sora,  and  already  diftinguiihed  in  the  paths  of 'literature. 
He  had  publilhed  in  the  year  1642,  at  Sora,  from  a  manu- 
fcript  which  had  been  prelerved  at  Copenhagen,  a  "'Hiftory 
of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,"  by  Sueno  the  friend  of  Saxo. 
There  is  aiib  extant,  a  hiftory  of  Denmark,  by  Stephanus, 
pub.  1650:  the  following  is  the  title:  "  Hiftoricse  Danicas 
de  rebus  Chriftiani  III.  ab.  a.  1550,  ad  1559,  Sorae  1650." 
By  the  aid  of  fome  Danifh  nobles,  and  the  liberal  contribution 
of  the  king,  he  was  enabled  to  publiili  an  edition  of  Saxo,  in 
folio,  printed  at  Sora  1644.  A  fecond  part  of  the  volume 
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appeared   in  the  following  year,   containing  the  "  Prolego- 
mena," and  copious  notes. 

SAY  (SAMUEL),  born  in  1675,  Vv'as  ^le  ^econ^  f°n  or~  ^le 
Rev.  Giles  Say,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Michael's  in  Southampton  by  the  Barfholomew-a£t  in 
1662;  and,  after  king  James  the  fecond's  liberty  of  confci- 
ence,  was  cholen  pallor  of  a  DifTenting  congregation  at 
G-ueftwic  in  Norfolk,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
April  7,  1692.  Some  years  after,  his  fon  (abovernentioned) 
being  at  Southwark,  where  he  had  been  at  fchool,  and  con- 
verfing  with  fome  of  the  Diflenters  of  that  place,  met  with  a 
woman  of  great  reputation  for  piety,  who  told  him,  with  great 
joy,  that  a  fermon  on  Pf.  cxix.  130.  preached  by  his  father 
thirty  years  before,  was  the  means  of  her  conversion.  Being 
ftrongly  inclined  to  the  miniftry,  Mr.  Say  entered  as  a  pupil 
in  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  at  London 
about  1692,  where  he  had,  for  his  fellow-fladents,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Ifaac  Watts,  Mr.  John  Hughes,  and  Mr.  [ofiah 
Hort,  afterwards  archblfhop  of  Tuani.  When  he  had  finiihed 
his  ftudies,  he  became  chaplain  to  Thomas  Scott,  etq.  of 
Lyminge  in  Kent,  in  whole  family  he  continued  three  years. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Andover  in  Hampfhire,  then  to 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  and  f.;on  after  toLoweftoff  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  continued  labouring  in  word  and  doctrine  eighteen. 
years.  He  was  "afterwards  co-pallor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Baxter  at  Ipfvvich  nine  years  ;  and  laflly  was  called,  in 
1734,  to  fucceed  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  in  Wefiminfler,  where 
hew  di.ed  at  his  houfe  in  [ames-{treet,  April  12,  1743,  of  a 
mortification  in  his  bowels,  in  the  fixty-eighlh  year  of  his 
age.  .  _ 

In  his  funeral-feral  on,  preached  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes, 
and-  afterwards  printed,  a  due  elogium  is  paid  to  his  minifte- 
rial  abilities  ;  and,  foon  after  his  death,  a  thin  quarto  volume 
of  his  poems,  with  two  eflkys  in  prole,  fi  On  the  Harmony, 
Variety,  and  Power  of  Numbers-,"  written  at  the  requeft  of 
Mr.-  Richardfon  the  painter,  were  published  for  the  benefit  of 
his  daughter,  who  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toms,  of  Hadleigli 
in  Suffolk.  The  effays  have  been  much  admired  by  perfons 
of  .taile  and  judgement.  And  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for 
1780,  p.  568,  has  refcued  from  oblivion  fome  remarks,  by 
the  fame  judicious  hand,  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Auditor  Benfon's  "  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  his  Edition  of 
Johnflon's  Pfalras,  and  the  Conclulion  of  -that  Difcourfe, 


In  the  preface  to  his  Works,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Say 
*'  was  a  tender  hufband,  an  indulgent  father,  and  of  a  moft 
benevolent,  communicative  diipoiltion,  ever  ready  ro  do  good, 

and 
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and  to  diftribute.  He  was  well  verfed  in  aftronomy  and  na- 
tural philofophy;  had  a  tafte  for  mufic  and  poetry,  was  a 
good  critic,  and  a  raafter  of  the  daffies.  Yet  fo  great  was 
his  modefty,  that  he  was  known  only  to  a  few  felecl:  friends, 
and  never  publiihed  above  two  or  three  fermons,  which 
were  in  a  manner  extorted  from  him."  Among  the  mo- 
dern Latin  poets  Broukhufius  was  his  favourite;  among 
the  Englim,  Milton,  whofe  head,  etched  by  Mr.  Richardton, 
is  prefixed  to  his  fecond  effay.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Say  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  two  from  Mr.  Say  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  with  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  the  beginning  of  "  Paradife  Loft,"  are 
printed  among  the  "  Letters  of  Eminent  Perfons  deceafecl," 
vol.  I.  and  vol.  II.  His  characters  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Bcndyth, 
grand-daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  appendix  to 
vol.  II.  firft  appeared  (without  a  name)  in  Gent.  Mag.  1765, 
P'  357-  I'1  tne  feme  volume,  p.  423,  "  The  Refurre6tion 
illuilrated  by  the  Changes  of  the  Silk-worm"  is  by  the  fame 
hand.  And  fome  of  his  poetical  pieces  are  in  Nichols's 
"  Selea  Coileaion,"  vol.  VI. 

Mr.  Say  had  collected  all  the  forms  of  prayer  on  public 
occafions  from  the  time  of  archbifhop  Laud,  which  after  his 
death  were  offered  to  the  then  archbiihop  of  York  (Dr.  Her- 
ring), but  were  declined  by  him  as  "  never  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  competitions  of  that  fort  for  the  public,  that  work 
being  in  the  province  of  Canterbury."  Yet,  unlikely,  as  it 
feemed,  this  event  foon  happened. 

SCALA  (BARTHELEMI),  an  Italian,  eminent  as  a  fhtcf- 
•nan  and  man  of  letters,  when  letters  were  juft  reviving  in 
Europe,  was  born  about  1424,  fome  fay  1430.  He  was  only 
the  fon  of  a  miller ;  but,  going  early  to  Florence,  he  fell 
under  the  notice  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis;  who,  obferving  un- 
common parts  in  him  and  a  turn  for  letters,  tcok  him  under 
his  protection,  and  gave  him  an  education.  He  ftudied  the 
law;  and,  taking  a  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  frequented 
the  bar.  After  the  death  of  Cofmo  in  1464,  Peter  de  Me- 
dicis fhewed  the  fame  regard  for  him  ;  and  Scala,  through  his 
means,  was  trutled  by  the  republic  in  the  nicefl  and  moll 
important  negotiations.  IR  1471,  the  freedom  of  the  city- 
was  conferred  on  him  and  his  defendants ;  and  the  year  after 
he  obtained  httres  de  nolkjjt:  he  was  then  fecretary  or  chancellor 
of  the  republic.  In  1484,  the  Florentines  fent  a  folemn  em- 
baiTy  to  Innocent  VIII,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  being 
raifed  to  the  pontificate ;  when  Scala,  being  one  of  the  fix 
deputed  to  go,  delivered  a  fpeeeh  fo  very  pleafing  to  the  pope, 
that  he  was  made  by  him  a  knight  of  the  golden  fpur,  and 
fenator  of  Rome.  In  1486,  he  was  made  holy-ftandard- 
bearer  to  the  republic.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1497  ;  and 
left  among-  other  children  a  daughter,  named  Alexandria, 

who 
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who  afterwards  became  famous  for  her  learning  and  fki-11  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 

While  he  lived,  were  publifhed  the  ahovementioned  fpeech 
to  pope  Innocent ;  another  fpeech  which  he  made  as  chan-  , 
cellor  of  Florence,  "  Pro  Imperatoriis  militaribus  fignis 
dandis  Conftantio  Sfortiae  Imperatori,  1481  ;"  and  "  Apologia 
contra  vituperatores  civitatis  Florentiae,  1496,"  in  folio.  His 
pofthumous  works  are  four  books,  "  De  Hiftoria  Floren- 
tina,"  and  "  Vita  di  Vitaliani  Borromeo ;"  both  printed  at 
Rome  in  1677,  410.  This  hiilory  of  the  Florentine  republic 
was  written  in  twenty  books,  and  depofited  in  the  Medicean 
library ;  but,  as  only  four  of  thefe  books  and  part  of  a  fifth, 
were  digefted  and  finifhed,  no  more  were  thought  fit  to  fee  the 
light.  Some  few  of  his  letters  have  been  publiihed ;  and 
there  are  eight  in  the  collection  of  Politian,  with  whom  Scala, 
as  appears  from  the  correfpondence,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
at  variance.  Politian  treated  him  politely  at  firft,  but  after- 
wards loft  his  temper  a  little.  He  probably  defpifed  him  the 
mofe  for  being  his  fuperior  in  every  thing  but  letters.  Eraf- 
mus  alfo  has  not  patted  a  very  favourable  judgement  on  him: 
he  reprefents  him  as  a  Ciceronian  in  his  ftyle. 

SCALA  (ALEXANDRA),  was  daughter  to  the  above,  and 
a  very  diilinguifhed  and  accomplifhed  woman.  She  became 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Marullus,  whole  avowed  reafon 
for  marrying  her  was  to  become  perfect  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  very  certain,  that  me  was  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent, but,  as  Paul  Jovius  affirms,  a  very  beautiful,  woman. 
She  was  often  praifed  by  Politian  in  Greek,  and  was  univer- 
fally  efteemed  for  her  learning  and  virtues.  She  died  in 
1506. 

SCALTGER  ( JULIUS  C^SAR)  was  defcended  from  the 
princes  of  Verona,  if  we  may  believe  what  his  fon  Jofeph. 
afferts,  in  his  epiftle  to  Janus  Douta,  "  de  vetuftate  gentis 
Scaligeranae ;"  though  this  is  generally  not  believed,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  puff  of  the  Gens  Scaligerana,  meaning 
Julius  Jofeph,  who  were  as  remarkable  for  great  vanity  as 
they  were  for  great  parts  and  ftill  greater  learning.  Be  this  as 
it  wilt,  Julius  was  the  fon  of  Benedict  Scaliger,  who  com- 
manded for  feventeen  years  the  troops  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary  ;  and  was  born  at  Ripa,  a  caille  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Verona,  in  1484.  He  learned  the  firit  elements  of 
the  Latin  in  his  own  country,  having  for  his  preceptor  John. 
Jocundus  of  Verona;  and,  at  twelve,  was  prefented  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  who  made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He 
ierved  that  emperor  feventeen  years,  and  gave  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  dexterity  in  feveral  expeditions,  in  which  he  at- 
tended his  matter.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512, 
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in  which  he  loft  his  father,  and  brother  Titus  :•  he  conveyed 
their  bodies  to  Ferrara,  where  his  mother  refided,  who  foine 
time  after  died  with  grief. 

His  father  dying  in   narrow  circumftances,   he  found  him- 
felf  foon   in  great  neceflity  ;   upon  which  he  refolvcd   to  enter 
Into  the  Francifcan  order.     For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  applied  himfeif  vigorously  to  ftudy,  efpeci- 
ally   to  logic  and  Scotus's  divinity;  bat,  changing  his  mind 
with  regard  to  Bbcoming  a  monk,   he   took  arms  again,   and 
ferved  Ibme  time  in  Piedmont.     A  phyiician,  whom  he  knew 
at  Turin,   perfuacted  him  to  ftudy  phyiic;   and  accordingly  he 
profecuted  it  at  his  leifure-hours,  while  he  was  in  the  army  : 
he  likewife  learned  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  had  been 
entirely  ignorant  till  then.     At  laft  the  pains  of  the  gout  de- 
termined him,  at  forty  years  of  age,    to  abandon  a   military 
li^e,  and  devote  himfeif  entirely   to   the  profefTion  of  phyfic. 
He    had   indeed  already  acquired    uncommon  ikill    in  it;    fo 
that  the  bifhop  of  A  gen,    being  indifpofed,  and  apprehending 
forne  need  of  a  phyiician  in  his  journey  to  his  diocefe,  belbught 
Scaiiger  to   attend    him.      Scaliger  confented    upon  condition 
that  he  fhould  not  itay   at   Agen  above   eight  days  :   however, 
this  mighty  man,  now  forty-two,   fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
thirteen  ;   and,   becaufe  her  parents  would  not  confent  to  his 
having  her,   on  account  of  her  youth,  flayed  at  Agen  in  order 
to  marry  her.       He  married   her  three  years  after,  in   1529; 
lived  with  her  twenty-nine  years  ;  and  had  fifteen  children  bv 
her,  feven  of  whom  iurvived  him.     Siie  was  a  lady  of  good 
family. 

j 

It  was  after  his  fettlement  at  Agen,  that  he  began  to  apply 
himfeif  ferioufly  to  his  ftudies.  He  learned  the  French  tongue 
at  his  iirft  coming,  which  he  fpoke  perfectly  well  in  three 
months ;  and  then  made  himfeif  mailer  of  the  Gafcon,  Italian, 
Spaniih,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Sclavonian.  The  chief 
object  of  his  pur  fu  its  was  learning:  the  practice  of  phyfic 
was  what  he  fupported  himfeif  by.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  taken  a  doctor's  degree  in  this  faculty  at  Padua ;  for,  the 
letters  of  naturalization,  which  were  granted  him  by  Francis  I, 
1528,  give  him  this  title;  though  they  fay  nothing,  as  fome 
have  obferved,  of  his  defcent  from  the  princes,  of  Verona, 
which  it  is  probable' they  would  have  done,  had  that  defcent 
been  clear.  He  did  not  begin  to  publiili  any  of  his  works 
till  he  was  forty-feven  ;  but  he  foon  repaired  the  time  he 
had  loft,  and  (hortly  gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Study  and  the  competition  of  books  employed  him 
till  his  dentil ;  which  was  occasioned  by  a  retention  of  urine, 
and  happened  in  1558.  His  epitaph  was,  "  Julii  Csiaris  Sca- 
liceri  quod  fuit." 

O  A  _. , . 
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His  foil  Jofeph  has  defcribed  him  as  a  man  with  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  both  of  body  and  mind;  tall,  well-made,  of 
a  noble  and  venerable  air,  and  very  ftrong  and  active  even  to 
old  age;  of  amazing  fagacity,  infomuch  that  he  could  divine 
the  natures  and  manners  of  men  from  their  looks ;  of  a  pro-* 
digious  memory;  fingiilarly  averfe  to  lying,  and  of  fuch  cha* 
rity,  that  his  houfe  was  a  kind  of  hofpital  to  the  indigent  and 
diftrefled.  Thefe  good  qualities,  however,  which  his  fon  at- 
tributes to  him,  were  greatly  tarniihed  by  fome  that  were  not 
fo  good,  and  yet  notorious  to  all  the  world ;  we  mean,  an  in* 
fupportable  pride  and  vanity,  with  a  criticizing  and  petulant 
humour,  which  made  him  throw  out  the  mod  outrageous  and 
injurious  language  againll  all  who  did  not  think  as  he  thought, 
nor  adored  his  productions  as  he  adored  them.  His  treatment 
of  Erafmus  was  inexcufable.  This  great  man,  in  a  piece  in- 
tituled, "  Ciceronianus,  five  de  Optimo  dicendi  genere,"  had 
ridiculed,  with  irreliftible  fierce  of  wit  and  realon,  certain  of 
the  learned  in  Italy,  who  would  allow  no  expreflfions  to  be 
pure  latinity  but  what  were  to  be  found  in  Cicero;  and  had 
even  prme  fo  far  as  to  criticife  the  ilyle  of  the  Roman  orator* 

O  •* 

for  whom  neverthelefs  he  had  the  profoundeu  veneration. 
This  provoked  Scaliger,  whofe  zeal  for  Cicero  put  him  upon 
publishing  two  orations  in  his  deience  ;  in  which  he  loaded 
Erafmus  with  all  the  contumely  and  reproachful  language 
that  ill-mannered  fpleen  and  pamon  could  fuggeit.  He  made 
fome  atonement,  by  repenting  of  what  he  had  done  ;  for, 
upon  the  death  of  Erafmus,  which  happened  while  the  fe- 
cond  oration  was  printing,  that  is,  in  1536,  Scaliger  wrote 
a  poem,  wherein  lie  ex pre fled  great  grief  at  his  dying  before 
they  were  reconciled,  and  fhewed  a  willingnefs  to  acknowledge 
his  great  virtues  and  merit. 

In  the  mean  time  Scaliger,  with  all  his  faults,  was  certainly 
a  moft  uncommon  man  ;  and)  ir  in  his  literary  productions 
great  numbers  of  errors  have  expof^d  him  to  criticifm  and 
correction,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  did  not  apply  him- 
felf  in  good  earneft  to  letters  till  he  was  more  than  forty. 
His  principal  works  are,  "  Exercitationes  contra  Cardanum 
de  Subtilitate  ;"  "  De  caulls  Linguae  Latina?  ;"  "  Poetices  libri 
ieptem ;"  "  Poemata;"  '*  Epiftolae;"  and  "Commentaries 
upon  feveral  ancient  authors,  Theophraftus,  Ariftotle,  Hip- 
pocrates," or  rather  upon  fome  works  of  thefe  authors* 

SCALIGER  (JOSEPH  JUSTUS),  fon  of  Julius  C*far  Sca- 
liger, was  born  at  Agen  in  1540;  and,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  fent  with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux. 
He  learned  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  continued 
there  for  three  years ;  when  the  plague,  coming  to  the  place, 
obliged  him  to  leturn  home  to  his  father,  who  himfelf  took 
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cafe  of  his  fhidies.  He  .required  of  him  every  day  a  fhort  de- 
clamation upon  fome  hiflorical  fubject,  and  made  him  tran- 
fcribe  fome  poems,  which  he  himfeif  had  compofed.  This  laft 
employ  is  fuppofed  to  have  infpired  him  with  a  tafle  and  in- 
clination for  poetry:  which  he  cultivated  fo  heartily,  that  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  ftory  of  Oedipus  before  he  wasfeven- 
teen.  His  father  dying  in  1558,  he  went  to  Paris  the  year 
following,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfeif  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  for  this  purpofe  attended  the  lectures  of  Turnebus 
for  two  months.  But,  finding  that  in  the  ufual  courfe  he 
ihouldbe  a  long  while  in  gaining  his  point,  he  (hut  himfeif  up 
in  his  clofet,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  no  mafter  but  himfeif; 
and,  having  haftily  run  over  the  Greek  conjugations,  began  to 
read  Homer  with  a  translation,  and  underflood  him  perfectly 
in  a  ihort  time.  From  this  reading  he  formed  to  himfeif  a 

o 

grammar ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  other  Greek  poets,  and 
next  to  the  hiftorians  and  orators,  he  gained  in  the  fpace  of 
two  years  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  He  afterwards 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by  him- 
feif with  great  facility  :  he  had  a  particular  talent  for  learning 
languages,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  well  fkilled  in  no  lefs  than 
thirteen.  He  made  the  fame  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  and  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  fo  that  he  at  length  obtained  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  mofl  learned  man  of  his  age  ;  and  per- 
haps he  was  the  moft  learned  man  that  any  age  has  produced* 
His  life  was  a  life  of  fevere  application  to  letters,  fo  that  there 
is  very  little  for  a  biographer  to  fay  of  it.  In  1503,  he  was 
invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  honorary  profeiTor  of 
the  Belles  Lettres  there  :  upon  which  occafion,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  we  read  in  the  "  Menagiana,"  Henry  IV.  of  France 
treated  him  with  great  coldnefs  and  neglect.  Scaliger  had  de- 
termined to  accept  the  offer  ;  and,  waiting  upon  the  king  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  journey,  and  the  occafion  of  it,  "  Well, 
Mr.  Scaliger,"  faid  his  majeity,  *'  the  Dutch  want  to  have  you 
with  them,  and  to  allow  you  a  good  ftipend :  I  am  giad  of  it ;" 
"and,  then  fuddenly  turning  the  difcourfe,  aiked  him,  "  Is  it 
true,  that  you  travelled  from  Paris  to  Dijon  without  going  to 
{tool  ?"  The  ilanders-by  were  furprifed  ;  for  they  expected  to 
have  feen  the  grearefl  fcholar  in  the  world,  and  consequently 
great  ornament  of  his  country,  treated  with  more  ceremony 
and  refpect.  But  Henry  IV.  had  no  notion  at  all  of  learning 
or  learned  men  :  and,  if  he  had  had,  might  poffibly  not  have 
been  convinced  that  great  learning  can  atone  for  greater  pride, 
infolcnce,  and  vanity  ;  and  fo  might  behave  in  that  manner, 
purpofely  to  humble  and  mortify  Scaliger,  who  poiTeffed  them 
all  abundantly.  He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifej  and  died  there  of  a  dropfy,  Jan.  21?  1609, 

without 
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without  having  ever  been  married.  He  was  a  man  of  perfect 
ibbriety  of  manners,  and  whofe  whole  time  was  well  fpent  in 
fhidy.  He  had  as  great  parts  as  his  father,  and  infinitely 
greater  learning,  having  been  trained  to  it  from  his  infancy, 
which  his  father  had  not:  but  then  he  had  the  fame  vain-glo- 
rious and  malevolent  fpirit  which  difpofed  him  to  contemn, 
and  upon  every  occafion  to  abufe,  all  mankind.  And  though 
Ovid  has  faid,  that  the  culture  of  polite  literature  and  the 
liberal  arts  has  a  tendency  to  civilize  and  ioften  human  na- 
ture, 

4t  — —  Ingenuasdidicifle  fideliter  artes 

"  Emollit  mores,  nee  fmit  efTe  feros, — '' 

yet,  "were  we  to  judge  by  the  effects  it  had  on  thefe  two  heroes 
in  letters,  for  fuch  they  certainly  were,  we  fhould  conclude  it 
more  likely  to  make  us  greater  favages  in  our  civilized  than 
we  fhould  have  been  in  our  natural  ftate.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Scaliger  the  father  lived  and  died  in  the  church  of 
Rome  :  but  the  fon  embraced  the  principles  of  Luther,  and 
relates  that  his  father  alfo  had  intentions  of  doing  fo. 

The  works  of  jofeph  Scaliger  are  very  numerous  and  va- 
rious :  but  his  "  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum,"  printed 
at  Paris  1583  in  folio,  is  his  greateft  performance.  It  contains 
a  vaft  extent  of  learning ;  and  three  things  are  obferved  in  it, 
peculiar  to  Scaliger.  The  firft  is,  that,  having  great  Ikill  in 
the  Oriental  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and 
a  prodigious  knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  writers,  he  collected 
every  thing  which  might  ferve  to  eftablifh  fure  principles  of 
chronology,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  divers  remarkable  events. 
The  fecond,  that  he  was  the  firfl  who  undertook  to  form  a 
complete  fyflem  of  chronology  ;  or  to  lay  down  certain  princi- 
ples, on  which  hiilory  might  be  digefted  into  exact  order.  The 
third,  that  he  invented  the  Julian  period;  which  is  fo  exceed- 
ingly necefTary  to  chronologers,  that  without  it  all  their  labours 
-would  be,  if  not  ufelefs,  at  leaft  very  knotty  and  difHcult. 
Scaliger,  who  bad  always  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions, imagined,  that  he  had  in  this  work  carried  chrono- 
logy to  entire  perfection,  and  that  his  determinations  would  be 
irreversible  :  but  the  fciences  do  not  attain  perfection  at  once  ; 
and  the  errors,  which  Fetavius  and  others  have  cli (covered 'in 
this  work,  (hew  in  this  inftancethat  they  do  not.  Nevenheleis, 
he  has  been  ftyled  the  father  of  chronology ;  and  perhaps  iiis 
"  Thefaurus  Temporum,  complectens  Eufebii  Pamphili 
Chronicon,'  cum  Ifagogicis  Chronolpgiae  Caiionibus,"  in 
which  he  has  corrected  and  reformed  many  things  in  his 
**  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum,"  may  give  him  a  fuffi- 
cient  claim  to  the  title.  The  belt  edition  of  *'  De  Emenda- 
tioae  Temporum''  is  that  of  Geneva,  1609,  folio;  of  the 
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"  Thefaurus   Temporum"    that   of    Amfterdam,    1658, 
2.  vo's.  folio. 

He  wrote  notes  and  animadverfions  upon  almoft  all   the 
Greek   and  Latin  authors:  thofe  upon  Varro    "  de  Lingua 
La  tin  a"  were   written  by   him  at  twenty  vears  of  age.     Ge- 
rard VoiTius    obferves,  that  his   conjectures  are  too  bold,  and 
mentions  how  Peter  Victories   laid,  that  Scaliger  was   born 
to    corrupt  the  antients  rather  than   to  correct  them.     *'  I 
know   not,"  fays    Bayle,    "  whether   we   inay    not  fay    that 
Scaiiger  had  too  much  wit  and  learning  to  write  a  good  com- 
mentary ;  for,  by  having  too  much  wit,  he  difcovered  in  the 
authors   he  commented   on   more   fine  fentiment  and  genius 
than   they  really    had;    and   his  profound    learning  was   die 
occafion   of  his   feeing   a  thonfand    connexions    between    the 
fentiments  of  a  writer  and  feme  rare  point  of  antiquity.    Upon 
which  foundation,   imagining  hrs  author  intended  to  allude  to 
it,   he  corrected  the  pafiage  ;   unlefs  we  choofe  to  believe,  that 
bis  cleiire  to  explain  an  o'ofeure   point  of  learning,  unknown 
to  other  critics,  induced  him  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  to  be  found 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  paffage.     However   that  be,   his   commen- 
taries  are  full  of  bold,   ingenious,   and  very  learned,   conjec- 
tures ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  antients  ever  thought 
of  what  he  makes   them  fay.     A   perfon  who  has  genius  de- 
parts as  much  from  their  fenfe  as  one  who  has  none  ,  and  we 
ought  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  verfes  of  Horace  and  Catullus 
contain  all  the  erudition  which  the  commentators  have  thought 
proper  to  fupply  them  with." 

He  wrote  fome  difiertations  upon  fubjecls  of  antiquity  j 
and  gave  fpecimens  ot  his  ikill  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
He  made  a  Latin  tranflation  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian 
proverbs,  which  were  publifned  at  Leyden,  1623,  with  the 
notes  of  Erpenius  :  he  did  this  at  the  requeir.  of  ifaac  Cafau- 
l>on,  who  tells  us,  that  he  employed  lets  time  in  tranflating 
it  than  others  who  underftood  Arabic  would  have  done  m 
reading  it.  He  was  alio  obliged  to  write  fome  controversial 
pieces:  his  controversy  with  Scioppius,  who  had  convicted 
him  of  vanity  and  Iving  in  his  "  De  vetuftate  &  fplendore 
gentis  Scaligeranae,"  is  a  heap  of  foul  language  upon  a  very 
futile  fubject.  His  "  Poemata"  were  publifhed  at  Leyden, 
1615,  8vo ;  hi>  "  Epiftolce,"  which  are  full  of  good  learn- 
ing, and  not  the  lealt  eligible  of  his  works,  by  Daniel  Hein- 
iius,  at  the  fame  place,  1637,  8vo. 

There  are  two  "  Scaligerana ;"  one  printed  at  the  Hague 
in  1666  ;  the  other  at  Groningen  1669,  and  for  fome  curious 
reatbn  or  other  called  tk  Scaligerana  Prima."  Delmaizeauk 
lias  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  a  neat  edition  of  them, 
together  with  the  "  Thuana,"  "  Perroaiana,"  "  Pithoe- 
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ana,'"   and  "  Colomefiana,"  at  Amfterdam,   1740,  in  2  vojs, 
1 2  mo, 

SCARBOROUGH  (Sir  CHAPLES),  according  to  Gran- 
ger,  was  firll  phyfician  to  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  Wil- 
liam 111.  a  man  pofierTed  of  ftrong  and  lively  parts,  un- 
common learning,  and  great  practice.  He  was  one  of  the 
firft  mathematicians  of  his  time.  His  memory  was  fo  te- 
nacious, that  he  could  recite,  in  order,  all  the  proportions 
of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  other  ancient  authors.  He  af~ 
iifted  the  famous  Dr.  W.  Harvey  in  his  book  "  De  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium,"  and  fucceeded  him  a«  lecturer  of  ana- 
tomy and  furgery.  He  very  judicicully  applied  mathematics 
to  medicine  in  feveral  inftances.  His  "  Syllabus  Mufcu- 
lorum"  is  printed,  with  "  Anatomical  Administration  of  all 
the  Mufcles,"  &c.  by  Wm.  Mullens,  mafter  in  Chirurgery. 
He  wrote  feveral  mathematical  treatifes,  a  "  Compendium  of 
Lilye's  Grammar,"  and  an  i4  Elegy  on  Cowley."  He  was 
amiable  in  his  manners,  and  pleafant  in  his  converfatioiio 
Died  Feb.  26,  1693. 

SCAPULA  (JOHN)  (tudiedfirft  of  allat  Laufanne,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  printing-houie  of  Henry  Stephens  : 
this  happened  to  be  at  the  time  when  that  great  man  was  pre- 
paring for  publication  his  "  Thefaurus  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage j"  and  Scapula,  not  very  honellly,  availed  himfelf  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  abridgement  of  that  prodigious 
work.  He  took  from  the  Thefaurus  all  that  he  thought  ne- 
ceffary  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  young  ftudents  in  Greek, 
and  publiihed  it  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  in  1580.  The 
fale  of  this  work  was  fo  extenfive,  that  it  impeded  the  fale  of 
the  "  Thefaurus,"  and  was  particularly  injurious  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Henry  Stephens.  The  matter,  thus  defrauded,  did 
not  fail  to  exprefs  his  refentment,  in  his  tract  on  the  "  La- 
tin ity  of  Lipfius."  Scapula,  however  guilty,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  dexterity. 

SCARRON  (PAUL),  an  eminent  comic,  or  rather  bur- 
lefque,  French  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Paul  Scarron,  a  coun- 
fellor  in  parliament,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1610.  He  was 
deformed,  and  of  very  irreaular  manners;  yet  his  father  de- 
figned  him  for  an  ecclefiaftic.  He  went  to  Italy  when  he 
was  four-and-twenty  ;  but  returned  jufl  as  licencious  as  Ite 
went,  and  fo  continued  till  by  a  terrible  ftroke  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  power  to  indulge  vicious  appetites.  He  was  at 
Mans,  where  he  was  a  canon  ;  but,  retiring  thence,  at  a  car- 
nival feafon,  into  a  damp  and  fenny  fituation,  a  torpor  fud- 
denly  fell  upon  him,  and  he  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  The 
phyficians  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore  them  ;  no  applications 
were  of  the  lead  avail :  and  thus  poor  Scarron,  at  twenty* 
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feven,  had  no  movements  left  him,  but  thofe  of  his  hands 
and  tongue.  Melancholy  as  his  condition  was,  his  comical 
and  burlefque  humour  never  forfook  him  :  he  was  continually 
talking  and  writing  in  this  flrain  ;  and  his  houfe  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  men  of  wit.  Afterwards,  a  frelh  mis- 
fortune overtook  him  :  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  fupplied 
his  wants,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
was  banifhed.  Scarron,  deprived  of  his  refources,  prefented 
an  humble  requeft  to  Richelieu,  which  was  fo  humoroufly 
drawn,  that  the  minifter  could  not  forbear  laughing.  What 
the  efFe£l  would  have  been  cannot  be  laid,  fince  both  Riche- 
lieu and  his  father  died  foon  after  :  however,  it  is  reckoned 
among  his  bell  pieces.  This  extraordinary  perfon  at  length 
conceived  thoughts  of  marriage;  and,  in  1651,  was  actually 
married  to  Mademoiielle  d'  Aubigne,  afterwards  the  moft  cele- 
brated Madam  de  Maintenon,  who  lodged  near  him,  and 
was  about  fixteen  years  of  age.  How  different  muft  the  con- 
dition of  that  lady  have  been  then  from  what  it  was  after- 
wards ;  when,  as  Voltaire  relates,  "  it  was  considered  as 
a  great  acquifition  for  her  to  gain  for  a  hufband  a  man  who 
was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent,  and  very  little  enriched 
by  fortune  !"  This  lady,  however,  whofe  paffion  for  Scar- 
ron, if  fhe  had  any,  muft  have  been  quite  fentimental,  had 
wit  and  beauty,  and  ferved  to  increaie  the  good  company 
which  frequented  his  houfe  :  fhe  alfo  retrained  him  in  his 
buffooneries,  making  him  more  referved  and  decent.  Scarron 
died  in  j()6o,  and  his  jefting  humour  did  not  die  before  him. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  acquaintance 
were  about  him  all  in  tears,  "  Ah  !  my  good  friends,"  (aid 
he,  "you  will  never  cry  for  me  fo  much  as  J  have  made  you 
faugh." 

He  had  an  infinite  .fund  of  wit  and  pleafantry,  but  could 
never  prevent  it  from  running  into  buffoonery.  There  are  in 
his  writings  many  things  fine,  ingenious,  and  delicate  ;  but 
they  are  fo  mixed  with  what  is  flat,  trifling,  low,  and  ob- 
fcene,  that  a  reader,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  rather  difgufted 
than  amufed.  His  "  Virgil  Traveftie"  is  only  excufuble  in  a 
buffoon  ;  yet  there  are  pieafantries  in  it  winch  would  have 
difconcerted  the  gravity  of  even  Virgil  himfelf.  His  comedies 
and  his  tragi-comedy  Boileau  calls  '*  les  vilaines  pieces  de 
Scarron  :"  they  are  indeed  nothing  but  mere  burlefque.  His 
other  works,  which  confift  of  fongs,  epiftles,  flanzas,  odes, 
epigrams,  &c.  all  mew  the  buffooning  fpirit  of  their  author. 
His  *'  Comical  Romance"  is  almoft  the  only  work  which 
continued  to  be  liked  by  perfons  of  tafte  :  and  this  was  fore- 
told by  Boileau.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  in  1685 
and  1737?  in  10  vol.  121110, 
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SCHAAF  (CHARLES),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Nuys,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  1646  ;  his  father  was 
a  major  in  the  army  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  CafTel.  He 
was  bred  to  Divinity  at  Duifbourg;  and,  having  made  the 
Oriental  tongues  his  particular  ftudy,  became  profefibr  of 
them  in  that  univerfity  in  1677.  ^n  1679  he  removed  to 
Leyden,  to  fill  the  fame  poll:  for  a  better  ilipend  ;  and  there 
continued  till  1729,  when  he  died  of  an  .apoplexy.  He  pub- 
limed  fome  ufeful  books  in  the  Oriental  way  ;  as,  I.  "  Opus 
Aramseum,  complectens  Grammatical!!  Chaldaicam  &  Syria- 
cam,  1686,"  8vo.  2.  "  Novum  Teflamentum  Syriacum, 
cum  veriione  Latina,  1 708,"  4to.  The  Latin  verfion  is  that 
of  Tremellius,  retouched.  Leufden  laboured  jointly  with 
him  in  this  work  till  death,  which  happened  when  they  were 
got  to  Luke  xv.  20  ;  and  Schaaf  did  the  remainder  by  himfelf. 
At  the  end  of  it  is  fubjoined,  "  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concor- 
dantiale."  3.  Epitome  Grammatics  Hebraic??,  1716."  8vo. 
4.  "*  A  Letter  in  Syriac  of  the  biiliop  Mar  Thomas,  written 
from  Malabar  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  a  Latin  ver- 
fion  by  himfelf,  1714,"  4to.  5.  "  Sermo  Academicus  de 
Linguarum  Orientalium  fcientia  ;"  an  Inauguration-Speech. 
In  1711  he  drew  up,  at  the  requeft  of  the  curators  of  the 
academy  at  Leyden,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  books  and  manufcripts,  in  the  library 
there ;  which  was  joined  to  the  catalogue  of  that  library, 
publiihed  in  1711. 

SCHALKEN  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1643.  His  father 
placed  him  firlt  with  Solomon  Van  Hoogftraten,  and  after- 
wards with  Gerard  Dou,  from  whom  he  caught  a  great  de- 
licacy of  finifhing  ;  but  his  chief  practice  was  to  paint  candle- 
lights. He  placed  the  object  and  a  candle  in  a  dark  room  ; 
and  looking  through  a  fmall  hole,  painted  by  day-light  what 
he  faw  in  the  dark  chamber.  Sometimes  he  drew  portraits, 
and  came  with  that  view  to  England,  but  found  the  bufinefs 
too  much  engrofled  by  Kneller,  Clofterman,  and  others. 
Yet  he  once  drew  king  William ;  but,  as  the  piece  was  to  be 
by  candle-light,  he  gave  his  majeity  the  candle  to  hold,  till 
the  tallow  ran  down  upon  his  fingers.  As  if  to  juflify  this 
ill-breeding,  he  drew  his  own  picture  in  the  fame  fituation. 
Delicacy  was  no  part  of  his  character  :  having  drawn  a  lady 
who  was  marked  with  the  fmall-pox,  but  had  handfome 
hands,  fhe  alked  him,  when  the  face  was  finiihed,  if  ihe 
muil  not  fit  for  her  hands  :  *c  No,  replied  Schaiken,  I  always 
draw  them  from  my  houfe-maid."  Died  1706. 

SCHEFFER  (JOHN),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Strafburg  in  1621  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  educated  there. 
He  applied  hiutfelf  principally  to  the  iludy  of  Greek  and 
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Latin  antiquities,  and  of  hiftory  ;  and  made  himfelf  a  tole- 
rable verbal'  critic  upon  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  He  was 
driven  out  of  his  own  country  by  the  wars  ;  and,  as  ChriiYma 
of  Sweden  was  fhewing  favour  at  that  time  to  all  men  of 
letters,  he  withdrew  into  her  kingdom  in  1648.  He  was 
made,  the  fame  year,  profeiTor  of  eloquence  and  politics  at 
Upfal  ;  afterwards,  honorary  profefTor  loyal  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  affeubr  of  the  royal  college  of  an- 
tiques ;  and,  at  length,- librarian  of  the  university  of  Upfal. 
He  died  in  1679,  after  having  publifhed  a  great  number  of 
works.  Many  of  his  pieces  relate  to  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, and  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Gra^vius 
and  Gronovius.  He  wrote  notes  upon  many  ancient  authors  ; 
upon  /Elian,  i  haedrus,  *<  A'rriani  Taclica,"  of  which  laft  he 
made  allo  a  Latin  verfion  ;  Petronius,  Hyginus,  Julius  Obfe- 
quens,  fuftin,  &c.  He  was  one  of  thole  who  ftoutly  de- 
fended the  genuinenefs  of  that  fragment  of  Petronius,%  pre- 
tended to  have  been  found  at  Trau  ;  which,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally judged  to  be  a  forgery,  and  accordingly  rejected  by 
Bunnan  and  other  critics, 

SCHEINER  (CHRISTOPHER),  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  and  memorable  for  having  firft  difcovered  the 
fpots  upon  the  fun,  was  born  near  Meckelberg,  in  (jermany, 
1575.  ^e  enured  into  the  fociety  of  the  jefuits  when  he 
was  twenty  ;  and  afterwards  taught  the  Hebrew  tongue  and 
the  mathematics  at  Ingolfladt,  Friburg,  Brifac,  and  Rome. 
At  length,  he  became  re£tor  of  the  college  of  the  Jeluits  at 
Neifie  in  Silefia,  and  confeffor  to  the  Archduke  Charles. 
He  died  in  1650. 

While   he  was  at   Ingolfladt  in  1611,  teaching  mathema- 
tics in  that  city,  he  one  day  difcovered  through  his  tclefcope 
certain   fpots   in  the  fun  ;   and  communicated  his  difcovery  to 
fome  of  his  brethren,  to  Gretfer  in  particular.     The  provin- 
cial of  his  order,   frighted  as  it  fhould  feem  with  the  newnefs 
of  the  phenomenon,  retrained  him  from  pubHlhing  it  at  the 
prefrnt ;    upon  which  Scheiner  communicated  his  obiervations 
in    three  letters  to  Vellerus  ;    who,    without  the  knowledge 
of  the  author,   publiihed  thofe  obfervations,   with   figures   to 
illuftrate   them,   jri    1612,   under  the  title    of   "  Apelles  poll 
tabulam.*'     Wheq  Galileo   heard  of  this,    he    charged   him 
with  plagiarifm,  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  the   honour  of 
the  difcovery:    but   Scheiner,  in  the  preface  to   his  "  Rofa 
Uriina,"   very   accurately  makes  good  his  claim  ;   and  Riccio- 
lus  is  of  opinion,  that  Velferus's  letters  through  Germany  and 
Italy    upon   this    difcovery   gave  Galileo  the  firil  hint  of  it, 
fince  none  of    Galileo's   obfervations  were  earlier  than  1612. 
^cheiner  afterwards,  at  Rome,  made  obfervations    on  the-fe 
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folar  phenomena  for  many  years  ;  and  at  length,  reducing 
them  into  order,  he  publilhed  them  in  one  volume  folio, 
1630,  under  the  title  of  "  Pvofa  Urfina  :  five,  Sol  ex  admi- 
rando  facularum  &  macularum  fuarura  phasnomeno  varius  ; 
nee  non  circa  centrum  fuiun  &  axem  fixum,  ab  ortu  in  occa-* 
fnm,  converiione  quafi  menftrua,  i'upra  polos  proprios, 
libris  iv.  mobilis  oftenlus."  Aimoft  every  x  page  is  adorned 
with  an  image  of  the  fun  with  fpots  ;  and  DCS  Cartes  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  more  accurate 
and  serfec!  in  its  kind  than  this  work  of  Scheiner. 

He  wrote  fome  imaller  things,  relating  to  mathematics  and 
philofophy  ;  among  the  reft,  4<  Oculus,  live  Fundameatum 
Op  icum,  in  quo  radius  viiualis  eruitur,  fua  viiioni  in  oculo 
fedes  decernitur,  &  anguli  viiprii  ingenium  reperitur ;"  re- 
printed at  London,  1652,  4to. 

SCHIAVONE  (Andrea),  fo  called  from  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  in  1522,  was  an  eminent  Venetian  painter. 
He  was  fo  very  meanly  defcended,  that  his  parents,  after 
they  had  brought  him  to  Venice,  were  not  able  to  allow  him 
a  matter.  His  firft  employment  was  to  ferve  thofe  painters 
who  kept  fhops  ;  where  his  mind  opened,  and  inclination  and 
genius  ferved  him  tor  a  mailer.  He  fhidied  hard,  and  took 
infinite  pains ;  and  this,  with  fuch  helps  as  he  received  from 
the  prints  of  Parmegiano,  and  the  paintings  of  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  railed  him  to  a  degree  of  excellence  very  furprifing. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  being  obliged  to  work  for  his  daily 
bread,  he  could  not  fpare  time  fufficient  for  making  himlelf 
thoroughly  perfect  in  defign  ;  but 'that  defect  was  fo  well 
covered  with  the  fingular  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  his  colours, 
that  Yintoret  ufed  otten  to  fay,  no  painter  ought  to  be  with- 
out one  piece  of  his  hand  at  leaft.  His  principal  works  were 
compofed  at  Venice,  fome  of  them  in  concurrence  with  Tin- 
toret  himfelf ;  and  others  by  the  directions  of  Titian,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark.  But  fo  malicious  was  fortune  to  poor 
Schiavone,  that  his  pictures  were  but  little  valued  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  he  never  was  paid  any  other  wile  for  them  than  as 
an  ordinary  painter:  though,  after  his  deceafe,  which  hap- 
pened in  1582,  his  works  turned  to  much  better  account, 
and  were  efteemed  but  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  rnoft  fa- 
mous contemporaries.  This  painter,  though  now  reckoned 
one  ot  the  greateft  colourifts  of  the  Venetian  fbhool,  was  all 
his  life  long  but  poorly  fed  and  meanly  clad  :  what,  therefore, 
was  his  future  reputation  worth  to  him  ? 

SCHMIDT,  the  name  of  fome  karned  Germans.  ERAS- 
MUS SCHMIDT,  born  at  Delitzch  in  Mifnia,  1560,  was  emi- 
nent for  his  fkill  in  the  Greek  tongue  and  in  the  mathema- 

;  both  which,  although   they  are   ticcomplilhments   fel- 
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dom  found  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  profefTed  with  great  repu- 
tation for  many  years  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  died  in 
1637.  He  publimtd  an  edition  of  "  Pindar"  in  1616,  4to, 
•with  a  Latin  verfion  and  Jearned  notes.  He  wrote  notes  alfo 
upon  Lycophron,  Dionyfius  Periegetes,  and  Hefiod  ;  which 
laft  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1693. — There  was  SEBAS- 
TIAN SCHMIDT,  profeflbr  of  Oriental  languages  at  Strafburgh, 
who  pubiifhed  many  works ;  and  JOHN  ANDREW  SCHMIDT, 
a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Worms  in  1652.  John 
Andrew  had  a  terrible  accident,  when  he  was  twenty -feven, 
•which  had  like  to  have  coft  him  his  life:  he  fell  out  of  a 
chamber-window  of  the  fecond  ftory  into  the  ftreet,  and  was 
taken  up  for  dead.  He  hurt  his  right  arm  with  the  fall  fo 
much,  that  he  could  never  recover  the  ufe  of  it:  he  learned 
to  write,  however,  tolerably  well  with  tne  left ;  fo  well,  at 
leaft,  as  to  be  able  to  make  near  a  hundred  publications,  with- 
out the  help  of  an  ainanuenfi?.  He  was  learned,  but  feems 
to  have  been  ftrongly  infected  with  the  cacoetbes  fcribendi ;  for, 
he  wrote  upon  all  fubjedls.  One  of  his  pieces  is  intituled, 
"  Arcana  dominationis  in  rebus  geftis  Oliverii  Cromwelli ;" 
another  is  againft  a  book,  fuppofed  to  be  Le  Clerc's,  with 
this  title,  "  Liberii  de  fanclo  amore  Epiftolas  Theologies." 
He  tranflated  Pardie's  "  Elements  of  Geometry"  out  of 
French  into  Latin.  He  died  in  1726  ;  and  his  funeral  oration 
•was  made  by  John  Laurence  Moiheim,  who  fays  the  highefl 
things  imaginable  of  him. 

SCHOEPFLIN  (JOHN  DANIEL)  \vasbornSeptember6, 
1694,  at-Sulzbourg,  a  town  in  the  margraviate  of  Baden 
Dourlach ;  his  father,  holding  an  honourable  office  in  the 
Margrave's  court,  died  foon  after  in  Alface,  leaving  his  fon 
to  the  care  of  his  mother.  After  ten  years  fludying  at  Dour- 
lach  and  Bafil,  he  kept  a  public  exercile  on  fome  contefted 
points  of  antient  hiftory  with  appiaufe,  and  fmifhed  his 
jftudies  in  eight  years  more  at  Straibourg.  Tn  1717,  he 
there  fpoke  a  Latin  panegyric  on  Germanicus,  that  fa- 
vourite hero  of  Germany,  which  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  city.  In  return  for  this  favour,  he  fpoke  a  funeral  ora- 
tion on  M.  Earth,  under  whom  he  had  ftudied  ;  and  ano- 
ther on  Kuhn,  the  profeffor  of  eloquence  and  hillory  there, 
•whom  he  was  foon  after  elected  to  fucceed  in  1720,  at  the 
age  of  26.  The  refort  of  iludents  to  him  from  the  Nor- 
thern nations  was  very  great:  the  princes  of  Germany  fent 
their  fans  to  ftudy  law  under  him.  The  profeflbrfnip  ot 
hiftory  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder  was  offered  to  him  ;  the 
Czarina  invited  him  to  another  at  St.  Peteriburg,  with  the 
title  of  Hiflonographer  Royal ;  Sweden  offered  him  the  fame 
profeflbr&ip  at  Upfal,  formerly  held  by  Scheffer  and  Boeder, 
2  his 
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his  countrymen ;  and  the  univerfitv  of  Leyden  named  him 
fucceflbr  to  the  learned  Vitriarius.  He  preferred  Strasbourg  to 
all  Amidft  the  fncceffion  of  lectures  public  and  private  he 
found  time  to  publiih  an  innumerable  cuantitv  of  hiftorical 
and  critical  diflertations,  too  many  to  be  here-  particular ifcd. 
In  1725,  he  pronounced  a  congratulatory  oration  before  king 
Staniflaus,  in  the  name  of  the  univerfity,  on  the  mar  >age  of 
his  daughter  to  the  king  of  France  ;  and,  in  1726,  an-'tiier  on 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  befides  an  anniversary  one  on  the 
king  of  France's  birthday,  and  others  on  his  victories.  In 
1726  he  quitted  his  profefibrlhip,  and  began  his  traveh  at  the 
public  'expence..  From  Paris  he  went  to  Italy,  fta\ed  at 
Rome  fix  months,  received  from  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
a  copy  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,"  and  from  the 
duke  of  Parma  the  "  Mufeum  Florentinum."  He  came  to 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  king's  reign,  and  left  it 
the  day  that  Pere  Courayer,  driven  out  of  Paris  by  theolo- 
gical difputes,  arrived  in  London.  He  was  now  honoured 
with  a  canonry  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed 
Lutheran  chapters,  and  vifited  Paris  a  third  time  in  1728. 
Several  diflertations  by  him  are  inferted  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres ;"  one, 
afcribing  the  invention  of  movable  types  to  Guttenberg  of 
Strafbourg,  1440,  againft  Meerman. 

In  1733,  ^e  narrowly  efcaped  from  a  dangerous  illnefs. 
He  had  long  meditated  one  of  thofe  works,  which  alone  by 
their  importance,  extent,  and  difficulty,  might  immortalife  a 
fociety,  a  Hiftory  of  Alface-  To  collect  materials  for  this, 
•  he  travelled  into  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany  1738,  and 
into  Switzerland  1744.  At  Prague  he  found  that  the  frag- 
ment of  St.  Mark's  Gofpel,  fo  carefully  kept  there,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  at  Venice.  The  chancellor  D'Aguefleau 
fent  for  him  to  Paris,  1746,  with  the  fame  view.  His  plan 
was  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  Alface,  and  to  illuftrate  its  geo- 
graphy and  policy  before  and  under  the  Romans,  under  the 
Franks,  Germans,  and  its  prefent  governors;  and,  in  1751, 
he  prefented  it  to  the  king  of  France,  who  had  before  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  "  Hilloriographer  Royal  and 
Counfellor,"  and  then  gave  him  an  appointment  of  2000 
livres,  and  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  royal  library.  He 
availed  himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  plead  the  privileges  of 
the  Proteilant  univerfity  of  Strafbourg,  and  obtained  a  con- 
firmation of-tfeem.  His  2d  volume  appeared  in  1761;  and 
he  had  prepared,  as  four  fupplements,  a  collection  of  charters 
and  records,  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  literary  hiilory,  and  a 
lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  of  Alface :  the  publication 
of  thefe  he  recommended  to  Mr.  Koch,  his  affiftant  and  fuc- 
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ceffor  in  his  chair.  Between  thefe  two  volumes  he  publlfhecl 
his  "  Vindiciae  Celtics,"  in  which  he  examines  the  origin, 
revolution,  and  language  of  the  Celts.  The  "  Hiftory  of 
Baden'3  was  his  lad  confiderable  work,  a  duty  which  he 
thought  he  owed  his  country.  He  completed  tins  hiftory  in 
feven  volumes  in  four  years;  the  fir  ft  appeared  in  1765,  the 
Jail  in  1766.  Having  by  this  hiftory  illuftrated  his  countrv, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  marquis  of  Baden  to  build  a  room,  in 
which  all  its  ancient  monuments  were  depofited  in  1763.  He 
engaged  with  the  Elector  Palatine  to  found  the  academy  of 
Manheim.  He  pronounced  the  inaugural  difcourfe,  and  tur- 
nifhed  the  electoral  treafury  with  antiques.  He  opened  the 
public  meetings  of  this  academy,  which  are  held  twice  a  year, 
by  a  difcourfe  as  honorary  prefident.  He  proved  in  two  of 
thefe  difcourfes,  that  no  electoral  houfe,  no  court  in  Ger- 
many, had  produced  a  greater  number  of  learned  princes 
than  the  electoral  houfe.  In  1766,  he  prefented  to  the  elector 
the  hrii  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Riling  Academy," 
and  pr  mi  fed  one  every  two  years. 

A  friend  to  humanity,  and  not  in  the  leaft  jealous  of  his 
literary  property,  he  made  his  library  public,  it  was  the 
inoft  complete  in  the  article  of  hiftory  that  ever  belonged  to  a 
private  perfon,  rich  in  MSS.  medals,  infcriptions,  figures, 
vafes,  and  ancient  inftrumenis  of  every  kind,  collected  by  him 
with  great  "judgement  in  his  travels.  All  ibefe,  in  his  old  age, 
he  prefented  to  the  city  of  Straibourg,  without  any  other  con- 
dition except  that  his  library  fhould  be  open,  both  to  fo- 
reigners and  his  own  countrymen.  The  citv,  however,  re~ 
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warded  this  difmterefted   liberality  by  a  pennon  of.    100  loins. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  debates  in  the  fenate  upon  this  occa- 
iion,  and  there  complimented  the  fenate  and  the  city  on  the 
favour  they  had  ihewn  to  literature  ever  fince  its  revival  in 
Europe,  Nov.  22,  1/70,  clofed  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  pro- 
feiTorfhip  of  Mr.  S.  ;  this  was  celebrated  by  a  public  feftival  : 
the  univerfitv  aflembied,  and  Mr.  Lobftein,  their  orator,  pro- 
Jiounced  before  them  a  difcourfe  in  praife  ot  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  the  whole  folemnity  concluded  with  a  grand 
entertainment.  Mr.  S.  fcemed  born  to  outlive  hiinfelf.  Mr. 
Ring,  one  of  his  pupils,  printed  his  life  in  1769.  In  1771, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  flow  fever,  occaiioued  by  an  obftructiou 
in  his  bowels  and  an  ulcer  in  his  lungs,  after  an  illnefs  of 
many  months.  He  died  Auguft  7,  the  fir  ft  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  his  77th  year,  fenfible  to  the  laft.  He  was 
buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  city  in 
his  favour  difpenfmg  with  the  law  which  forbids  interment 
within  the  city. 

SCH0M- 
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'  SCHOMBERG  (FREDERIC  duke  of),  a  diftinguiflied 
general,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family  in  Germany,  and 
ion  of  count  Schomberg,  by  his  firft  wife,  an  Englifh  lady, 
daughter  of  the  lord  Dudley  ;  which  count  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Prague  in  Bohemia  in  1620,  together  with  feveral 
of  his  fons.  The  duke  was  born  in  1608..  He  ferved  hril 
in  the  army  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  afterwards  became 
the  particular  confident  of  William  II,  prince  of  Orange;  in 
whole  laft  violent  actions  he  had  fo  great  a  (hare,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  attempt  upon  Amfterdam,  that,  on  the  prince's 
death  in  1050,  he  retired  into  France.  Here  he  gained  fo 
high  a  reputation,  that,  next  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  Tu~ 
renne,  he  was  efteemed  the  bed  general  in  that  kingdom  ; 
though,  on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  he  was  not  for  a  confideiabie  time  raifed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  marihai.  Nov.  1659,  he  offered  his  fervice  to 
Charles  II.  for  his  retloration  to  the  thrcne  of  England: 
and,  the  year  following,  the  court  of  France  being  greatly 
iolicitous  ibr  the  intereft  of  Portugal  againft  the  Spaniards,  he 
was  fent  to  Lilboa  ;  and  in  his  way  thither  parted  through 
England,  in  order  to  conceit  meafuies  with  king  Charles  for 
the  fupport  of  Portugal.  Among  other  difcouffe  which  he 
had  with  that  prince,  he  advifed  his  majefty  to  fet  up  for  the 
head  of  the  Protelhmt  religion  ;  which  would  give  him  a  valt 
afcendant  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  make  him  umpire 
of  all  their  affairs,  procure  him  great  credit  with  the  HU-JC- 
nots  of  France,  and  keep  that  crown  in  perpetual  fear  of  him 
He  urged  him  likewiie  not  to  part  with  Dunkirk,  the  fale  of 
which  was  then  in  agitation  j  fince,  confidering  the  naval 
power  of  Enginnd,  it  could  not  be  taken,  and  the  polfeiliori 
of  it  would  keep  both  France  and  Spain  in  a  dependence  upc;i 
his  ma jefly. 

in  Portugal  he  did  fuch  eminent  fervices  to  that  kingdom 
that  he  was  created  a  grandee  of  it,  and  count  Mertola,  with 
a  peniion  of  5000!.  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs.  In  1673,  ^e 
came  over  again  into  England,  to  command  the  army;  but,, 
the  French  interetl  being  then  very  odious  to  the  Engiiffc, 
though  he  would  at  any  other  time  of  iiis  life  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  them,  he  was  at  that  criiis  looked  on  as  one  fent 
over  from  France  to  bring  our  army  under  a  French  difci- 
pline:  he  grew  obnoxious  to  the  nation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  loved  bv  the  cotut,  as  being  found  not  fit  for  the  defi^ns 

J  CJ  i^t 

of  the  latter ;  for  which  reafon  he  loon  returned  to  France. 
June,  1676,  he  was  left  by  the  king  of  France,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  with  the  command  of  his  army  in  Flanders; 
and  ioon  after  obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raiie  the  liege 
ok  Maeihicht,  and  was  made  a  mariliai  of  Fiance.  But, 
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when  the  profecution  againft  thofe  of  the  Reformed  religion 
was  begun  in  that  kingdom,  he  defired  leave  to  return  into 
his  own  country  ;  which  was  denied  him,  and  all  the  favour 
he  could  obtain  was  to  go  to  Portugal.  And,  though  he  had 
preferved  that  nation  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Caftile, 
yet  now,  when  he  came  thither  for  refuge,  the  inquifition  re- 
prefented  that  matter  of  giving  harbour  to  an  heretic  fo  odi- 
oufly  to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced  to  fend  the  marfhal 
away.  He  went  thence  to  England ;  and,  paffing  through 
Holland^  entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince 
of  Orange;  and,  being  invited  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  to  Berlin,  was  made  governor  of  Pruflia,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  the  elector's  armies.  He  was  treated  likewife 
by  the  young  elector  with  the  lame  regard  that  his  father  had 
ihewn  him;  and,  in  1688,  was  fent  by  him  to  Cleves,  to 
command  the  troops  which  were  raifed  by  the  empire  for  the 
defence  of  Cologne. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  aim  oft  ready  for  his  ex~ 
pedition  into  England,  marfhal  Schomberg  obtained  leave  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenbourg  to  accompany  his  highnefs  in 
that  attempt;  and,  after  their  arrival  at  London,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  remarkable  itratagem 
for  trying  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  railing  an  universal 
apprehenfion  over  the  kingdom  of  the  approach  of  the  Iriih. 
with  fire  and  fword.  Upon  the  prince's  advancement  to  the 
throne  of  England,  he  was  appointed  matter  of  the  ordnance, 
and  general  of  his  majefty's  forces;  April,  1689,  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  the  fame  month  naturalized  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  in  May,  was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and 
duke  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  name  and  title  of  baron  Teys, 
earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and  duke  of  Schom- 
berg. The  houfe  of  commons  likewife  voted  to  him  1 00,000 1. 
for  the  fervices  which  he  had  done  ;  but  he  received  only  a 
fmall  part  of  that  fum,  the  king  after  his  death  paying  his  fon 
5000!.  a  year  for  the  remainder.  Aug.  1689,  he  failed  for 
Ireland,  with  an  army,  for  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and,  having  muttered  all  his  forces  there,  and  finding  them  to 
be  not  above  14000  men,  among  whom  there  were  but  2000 
horfe,  he  marched  to  Dundalk,  where  he  potted  himfelf;  king 
James  being  come  to  Ardee,  within  five  or  fix  miles  of  him, 
•with  above  thrice  his  number.  Schomberg,  therefore,  being 
difappointed  of  the  fupplies  from  England,  which  had  been 
promifed  him,  and  his  army  being  fo  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Irifh,  refolved  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  defenfive.  He  lay  there 
fix  weeks  in  a  rainy  feafon  ;  and  his  men,  for  want  of  due 
management,  contracted  fuch  dileafes  that  almofl  one  half  of 

them  periihed. 

He 
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He  was  cenfured  by  fome  for  not  making  a  bold  attempt; 
and  fuch  complaints  were  fent  of  this  to  king  William,   that 
his  majefty  wrote  twice  to  him,  prefling  him  to  put  fomewhat 
to  the  venture. "  But  the  duke  faw  that  the  enemy  was  well 
potted  and  well  provided,  and  had  feveral  good  officers  among 
them;  and  knew  that,   if  he   had  pu/hed  the  affair,    and  had 
met  with  a  misfortune,  his  whole  army,  and  confequently  all 
Ireland,  had  been  loft,  fince  he  could  not  have  made  a  regular 
retreat.     The  fureft  method  was  to  preferve  his  army  ;  and 
that  would  fave  Ulfter,  and  keep  matters  entire  for  another 
year.     His  conduct    indeed    expofed  him  to  the   reproaches 
of  fome  perfons  ;  but  better  judges  thought,  that  the  managing 
this  campaign,  as  he  did,  was  one  of  the  greater},  actions  of 
his  life.     At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  i,  1690,  he  parted 
the  river  in   his   ftation,  and  immediately  rallied  and   encou- 
raged the  French  Proteftants,  who   had   been  left  expofed  by 
the  death  of  their  commander,    with  this   fhort  harangue; 
"  Allons,  meffieurs,  voila  vos  perfecuteurs,"   pointing  to  the 
French  Papifts  in  the  enemy's  army.     But  thefe  words  were 
fcarcely  uttered,  when  a  few  of  king  James's  guards,  who 
returned  full  fpeed  to  their  main  body,  after  the  flaughter  of 
their  companions,  and  whom  the  French  refugees  fuffered  to 
pafs,  thinking  them  to  be  of  their  own  party,  fell  furiouily 
upon  the  duke,  and  gave  him  two  wounds  over   the  head, 
which  however  were  not  mortal.     Upon  this,  the  French  re- 
giment acknowledged  their  error  by   committing  a  greater; 
for,  firing  ralhly  on  the  enemy,  they  fhot  him  through  the 
neck,  of  which  wound  he  inftantly  died.     He  was  buried  in 
St.  Patricks  cathedral,  where  the  dean  and  chapter  erected  a 
fmall  monument  to  his  honour,  at  their  own  expence,  with 
an  elegant  infcription  by  Dr.  Swift,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Dean's  works. 

Burnet  tells  us,  that  he  was  "  a  calm  man,  of  great  appli- 
cation and  conduct,  and  thought  much  better  than  he  fpoke ; 
of  true  judgement,  of  exact  probity,  and  of  an  humble  and 
obliging  temper."  And  another  writer  obferves,  that  he  had 
a  thorough  experience  of  the  world ;  knew  men  and  things 
better  than  any  man  of  his  profeflion  ever  did;  and  was  as 
great  in  council  as  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  appeared 
courteous  and  affable  to  every  perfon,  and  yet  had  an  air  of 
grandeur  that  commanded  refpect  from  all. 

In  king  William's  cabinet  are  the  difpatches  of  the  duke 
of  Schomberg  in  Ireland  to  king  William,  which  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  has  printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Memoirs ; 
"  becaufe,"  he  remarks,  "  they  paint  in  lively  colours  the 
ftate  of  the  army  in  that  country  ;  clear  Schomtjerg  of  in- 
activity, which  has  been  unjuftly  thrown  upon  him  ;  and  do- 
honour 
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honour  to  the  talents  of  a  man,  who  wrote  with  the  elegant 
Simplicity  of  Coefar,  and  to  whofe  reputation  and  condu£t> 
next  to  thofe  of  king  William >  the  Englilh  nation  owes  the 
Revolution." 

SCHONER  (JOHN),  a  famous  German  phik>fophcr  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Caroloftadt  in  1477.  From  his 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  mathematical  ftudies,  he  was  chofeti 
mathematical  profeflbr  at  Nuremburg  when  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  moil  of  all  celebrated  for  his  "  Agronomical 
^Tables,"  which  refembled  thofe  publiflied  by  Regiomontanus, 
His  great  infirmity  was  that  of  the  faihion  of  the  times,  a 
confidence  in  judicial  aftrology,  on  which  fubjecl:  he  wrote 
and  publifhed  three  books.  His  writings  were  very  nume- 
rous ;  but  that  which  has  obtained  him  moft  reputation  among 
the  learned  is,  a  "  Treatife  on  Dialling,"  which  really  evinces 
an  extraordinary  (hare  of  genius.  Schoner  died  in  1547,  at 
the  age  of  ~o, 

SCHOREL  (  JOHN),  a  Flemifh  painter,  was  born  in  1465, 
at  a  village  called  Schorel,  near  Alkmaer  in  Holland  ;  and 
worked  fome  time  with  Albert  Dnrer.  While  he  was  tra- 
velling up  and  down  Germany,  he  met  with  a  frier,  who  was 
a  lover  of  painting,  and  then  going  to  Jerufaleiri;  and  thrie 
two  circumftances  induced  him  to  accompany  him.  He  de- 
fgved  in  Jeruialern,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  in 
feveral  other  places  fanclified  by  the  prefence  of  our  Saviour. 
In  his  way  home,  he  flopped  at  Venice,  and  worked  a  while 
there;  and,  having  a  delire  to  fee  Raphael's  painting,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  deiigned  his  and  Michael  Angeio's  works 
after  the  antique  fculptures,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
buildings.  Adrian  VI,  being  about  that  time  advanced  to 
the  papal  chair,  gave  Schorel  the  charge  of  fuperintendant  of 
the  buildings  at  Eelvidere ;  but.  after  the  death  of  this  pon- 
tiff, who  reigned  little  more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to  the 
Low-countries  He  ftayed  a  while  at  Utrecht,  and  drew  fe- 
veral rare  pieces  there.  He  pafTed  through  France,  as  he  re- 
turned home;  and  refufed  the  offers  made  him  by  Francis  I. 
out  of  his  love  to  eafe  and  a  quiet  life.  He  was  endowed 
with  various  accomplishments,  being  a  mufician,  poet,  orator, 
and  fkilful  in  four  languages,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. He  died  in  1562,  much  lamented  by  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  who  efteemed  and  loved  him  for  his  good 
humour  and  amiable  qualities. 

SCHOTTUS  (ANDREAS),  a  very  learned  German,  to 
whom  the  republic  of  letters  has  been  confiderably  indebted, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552;  and  educated  at  Louvain. 
Upon  the  taking  and  lacking  of  Antwerp  in  1577,  he  retired 
to  Douay;  and, 'after  fome  itay  there,  went  to  Paris,  where 

BufbeqLuius 
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Bufbequius  received  him  into  his  honfe,  and  made  him  partner 
of  his  fhidies.  Two  years  after,  he  went  into  Spain,  and 
•was  at  firft  at  Madrid  ;  then  he  removed  to  Alcala,  and  then 
in  1580  to  Toledo,  where  his  great  reputation  procured  him 
a  Greek  proferTorChip.  The  cardinal  Gafpar  Quiroga,  abp, 
of  Toledo,  conceived  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  eiteem  for 
him,  that  he  lodged  him  in  his  palace,  and  entertained  him  as 
long  as  he  flayed  in  that  place.  In  1584,  he  was  invited  to 
SaragoiTa,  to  teach  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  language;  and, 
two  years  after,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  was 
called  by  the  general  of  the  order  into  Italy  to  teach  rhetoric 
at  Rome.  He  continued  three  years  there,  and  then  returned 
to  his  own  countrv  ;  where  lie  fpent  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life  in  reading  and  writing  books.  fie  was  not  only  well 
.(killed  in  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  hut  had  alfo  in  him  a 
candour  and  generofity  ieldom  to  be  found  among  the  men 
of  his  order.  He  had  an  eurneft  deiire  to  oblige  all  mankind, 

O 

of  what  religion  or  country  foever  ;  and  would  freely  com  * 
municate  even  with  heretics,  if  the  caufe  of  letters  could  be 
ferved  thereby  :  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  Pro- 
testants every  where  fhould  have  fpoken  well  of  him.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  Jan.  23,  1629,  after  having  publifned  a  great 
number  of  books.  Befides  works  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  and  relating  to  his  own  profeffion,  he  gave  edi- 
tions of,  and  wrote  notes  upon,  feveral  of  the  daffies  ;  among 
which  were  Aurelius  Victor,  Pomponius  Mela,  Seneca  Rhetor, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Valerius  Flaccus,  &c.  He  aiio  laboured 
upon  many  of  the  Greek  fathers,  publiihed  an  edition  of 
Baiil,  and  made  a  Latin  verfion  of  Photius ;  which  verfion, 
however,  has  been  thought  to»  be  fo  much  below  the  abilities 
and  learning  of  Schottus,  that  fome  have  queftioned  his  ha- 
ving been  the  author  of  it. 

SCHREVELIUS  (CORNELIUS),  a  laborious  critic  of 
Holland,  who,  though  his  name  is  often  feen  in  the  title-pages 
of  illuftrious  authors,  had  no  great  genius  or  acumen.  He 
gave  editions  of  feveral  clafllc  authors,  under  the  title  of  *'  Va- 
riorum;" and  his  edition  of  Homer's  poems,  in  2  vols.  410, 
is  very  beautiful  to  look  on,  but  full  of  faults.  The  beft  of 
all  his  works  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Lexicon,  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  is  very  commodious  to  young  beginners.  He  died  in 
1667. 

SCHULTENS  (ALBERT),  a  German  divine,  born  at 
Groningen,  and  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  tafte  and  Ikiil  in 
Arabic  learning.  He  became  a  minifter  of  WafTenar,  and 
profeffor  of  the  Oriental  tongues  at  Franeker.  At  length  he 
•was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages  with  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened 
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in  1741.  There  are  many  works  of  Schultens,  which  fhe\V 
profound  learning  and  jutt  criticifm  ;  as,  "  Commentaries 
upon  Job  and  the  Proverbs  ;"  a  book,  intituled,  "  Vetus  et 
legia  via  Hebraizandi  ;"  "  A  Treatife  of  Hebrew  Roots ;"  &c. 

SCHURMAN  (ANNA  MARIA  A),  a  moft  extraordinary- 
German  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  parents,  who  were  both 
fprung  from  noble  Proteftant  families  ;  and  was  born  at  Co- 
logne in  1607-  She  difcovered  from  her  infancy  an  uncommon 
dexterity  of  hand  ;  for,  at  fix  years  of  age,  me  cut  with  her 
fciflbrs  upon  paper  all  forts  of  figures,  without  any  model.  At 
eight,  me  learned  in  a  few  days  to  defign  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and,  two  years  after,  me  was  but  three 
hours  in  learning  to  embroider.  Afterwards,  fhe  was  taught 
mufic  vocal  and  inftrumental,  painting,  fculpture,  and  engra- 
ving ;  and  fucceeded  equally  in  all  thefe  arts.  Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
his  "  Hiftory  of  Chalcography,"  has  obferved,  that  "  the  very 
knowing  Anna  Maria  a  Schurman  is  Ikilled  in  this  art  with 
innumerable  others,  even  to  a  prodigy  of  her  fex."  Her 
hand-writing  in  all  languages  was  inimitable  ;  and  fome  curious 
perfons  have  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  M. 
Joby,  in  his  journey  to  Munfter,  relates,  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  beauty  of  her  writing,  in  French,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syliac,  and  Arabic  ;  and  of  her  fkill  in  drawing  in 
miniature,  and  making  portraits  upon  glafs  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond.  She  painted  her  own  picture  by  meajis  of  a 
looking-glafs  ;  and  made  artificial  pearls  fo  like  natural  ones, 
that  they  could  not  be  diflinguilhed  but  by  pricking  them 
with  a  needle. 

The  powers  of  her  underftanding  were  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  her  hand ;  for  at  eleven,  when  her  brothers  were  examined 
about  their  Latin,  fhe  often  whifpered  to  them  what  they 
were  to  anfwer,  though  me  had  only  heard  them  fay  their 
leiTons  en  paffant.  Her  father,  collecting  from  this  that  fhe 
was  formed  for  literature,  applied  himfelf  to  cultivate  her 
talents  that  way,  and  helped  her  to  gain  that  knowledge,  which 
made  her  fo  juftly  celebrated.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages  became  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  Ihe  not  only  wrote, 
but  fpoke  them,  in  a  manner  which  furprifed  the  moft  learn- 
ed men.  She  made  a  great  progrefs  alfo  in  the  Oriental,  which 
have  a  relation  to  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Ara- 
bic, and  Ethiopic ;  and,  for  the  living  languages,  (he  under- 
jftood  perfectly,  and  fpoke  readily,  the  French,  Englim,  and 
Italian.  She  was  competently  verfed  in  geography,  aftronomy, 
philofophy,  and  the  fciences,  foas  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them 
with  exactnefs :  but,  as  her  nature  was  formed  fur  religion, 
thefe  vain  amufements  did  not  fatisfy  her;  and  taefore  me 
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applied  herfelf  at  length  to  divinity,  and  the  fludy  of  the 
fcriptures. 

Her  father,  who  had  fettled  at  Utrecht  while  fhe  was  an 
infant,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Franeker  for  the  more  con- 
venient education  of  his  children,  died  there  in  1623.  His 
widow  then  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria  con- 
tinued her  Undies  very  intenfely  j  and  this  undoubtedly  re- 
Itrained  her  from  marrying,  as  fhe  might  have  done  advan- 
tageoufly  with  Mr.  .Cats,  perifionary  of  Holland,  and  a  ce- 
lebrated poet,  who  wrote  verfes  in  her  praife  when  fhe  was 
but  fourteen.  Her  modefcy,  which  was  as  great  as  her  know- 
ledge, would  have  <cept  her  merit  and  learning  unknown,  if 
Rivetus,  Spanheinl,  and  Voflius,  had  not  produced  her, 
contrary  to  her  own  inclination-,  upon  the  ftage  of  the  world, 
To  thefe  three  divines  we  may  add  Salmafius,  Beverovicius, 
and  Huygens,  who  maintained  a  literary  correfpondence  with 
her ;  and,  by  (hewing  her  letters,  fpr^ad  her  fame  into  fo- 
reign countries.  This  procured  her  letters  from  Balzac, 
Gaffendi,  Merfennus,  Bochart,  Conrart,  and  other  eminent 
men.  At  laft,  her  name  became  fo  famous,  that  perfons 
of  the  flrft  rank,  and  even  princeiTes,  paid  her  vifits  ;  cardinal 
Richelieu  likewife  {hewed  her  marks  of  his  efteem.  About 
1650  (he  made  a  great  alteration  jn  her  religious  fyflera.  She 
performed  her  devotions  in  private,  without  frequenting  any 
church,  upon  which  it  was  reported  that  fhe  was  inclined  to 
Popery  ;  but  (he  attached  herfelf  to  the  famous  Labadie,  and, 
embracing  his  principles  and  practice,  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went.  She  lived  feme  time  with  him  at  Altena, 
in  Holfteirt,  and  attended  him  at  his  death  there  in  1674. 
She  afterwards  retired  to  Wiewart,  in  Frifeland,  where  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  Quaker,  vifited  her  in  1677  ;  ^ne  died  .at  this 
place  in  1678.  She  took  for  her  device  rhefe  words  of  St. 
Ignatius:  "  Amor  meus  crucifixus  eft."  It  is  faid,  that  (lie 
was  extremely  fond  of  eating  fpiders. 

She  wrote    *'  De  vita   humanae  termino.     Ultra].  1639  j" 

DifTertatio  de  ingenii  mulicbris  ad  doclrinam  et  meliores 
literas  aptitudine.  L.  Bat.  1641."  Thefe  two  pieces,  with 
letters  in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  her  learned 
correfpondents,  were  printed,  1648,  under  the  title  of  "  A.M. 
a  Schurman  Opufcula  Hebrsea,  Graeca,  Latina,  Galiica  > 
profaica  &  metrica  ;"  enlarged  in  a  2d  edition  at  Leyden, 
1650,  I2mo.  She  wrote  afterwards,  '*  Eukleria,  feu  me- 
lions  partis  ele6lio.'3  This  is  a  defence  of  her  attachment  to 
Labadie,  and  was  printed  at  Altena  in  1673,  wnei1  ^e  was 
actually  with  him. 

SCHWARTZ  (BERTHOLET),  who  paffes  for  being  the 
difcoverer  of  that  fatal  compoiition  fo  well  known  by  the  name 
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of  gunpowder,  was  born  at  Fribnrg  in  Germany,  and  is  faicl 
to  have  dilcovered  this  dangerous  fecret  in  prifon,  as  he  was 
making  fome  chemical  experiments.  Albertus  Magnus  men- 
tions this  Berthold  Schwartz,  or  Black  (for  fo  his  name  in 
German  iigniries),  as  a  Cordelier,  and  that  he  invented  fome 
forts  of  fire-anus.  The  difcovery  of  this  fatal  fecret  has  been 

attributed  bv  iome  to  the  Chinefe,  and  by  others  to  our  coun- 
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tryman,  ROGER  BACON:  however,  the  ufe  of  artillery  was 
introduced  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346,  and 
made  an  ahfolute  change  in  the  whole  art  of  war.  For  more 
on  this  fubje6t,  the  reader  may  confult  "  Polydore  Virg.  de 
rerum  invent.  ;"  Leland  &  Bale  de  Scriptor.  Angliae ;"  and  thq 
66  Biographia  Britannica,"  at  the  article  Roger  Bacon. 

SCIOPPIUS  (GASPAR),  a  moft  learned  German  writer 
of  the  1 7th  century,  is  reprefented  as  one  of  the  greateil  fa- 
vages  thefe  later  ages  have  produced.  All  the  great  men  of 
his  time,  as  Baillet  tells  us,  whether  catholics,  heretics,  and 
even  infidels,  have  unanimotifly  voted  for  his  profcription ; 
becaufe  he  had  attacked,  with  the  utmoft  brutality  and  fury, 
every  man  of  reputation,  and  had  the  impudence  to  boaft  of 
iparing  neither  quality  nor  merit.  This  extraordinary  perfon 
was  born  about  1576;  and  ftudied  nrft  at  Amberg,  then  at 
Heidelberg,  afterwards  at  Altdorf,  at  the  charges  of  the  elec- 
?or  palatine.  Having  made  a  confiderable  flay  at  Ingolftad,  he 
returned  to  Altdotff,  where  he  began  to  pubiifh  books.  Ot- 
tavia  Ferrari,  a  Milancfe,  and  famous  profefTor  at  Padua,  fays, 
that  he  "  publifhed  books  when  he  was  but  fixteen,  which 
deferved  to  be  admired  by  old  men."  It  is  faid,  that  one  of 
his  early  productions  was  a  commentary  upon  the  "  Priapeia  :'' 
the  epiitle  dedicatory  of  which  is  dated  from  Ingolflad  in  1595- 
For  this  he  was  afterwards  very  feverely  handled  ;  not  lo 
much  becaufe  he  had  commented  upon  obfcene  veries  as  be- 
caufe he  had  fluffed  his  commentary  with  many  obfcenities  ; 
and  had  complained,  in  particular,  that  nature  had  not  provided 
fo  well  for  men  as  for  fparrows.  Some  have  faid,  that  Sciop- 
pius  was  not  the  author  of  the  commentary  abovementioned  ; 
but  the  generality  believe  otherwife  ;  and  the  following  cu- 
rious extraft  from  one  of  his  pieces  will  plainly  Ihew,  that  he 
was  very  converfant  in  his  youth  with  fuch  fort  of  authors. 
In  the  meantime,  notwithftanding  the  railleries  his  commen- 
tary expofed  him  to,  it  has  never  been  infifted  on  that  he 
was  a  debauched  man.  He  was  very  juftly  accounted  a  bad 
man  ;  but  his  faults,  like  thofe  of  fome  other  proud,  fatirical, 
paffionate,  learned  men,  were  not,  as  Bayle  fays,  irregularities 
of  the  body,  but  vices  of  the  mind. 

He  made  a  journey  into  Italy  ;  and,  after  he  had  been  fome 
time  at  Verona,  returned  into  Germany,  whence  he  went 

again 
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again  into  Italy,  and  publifhed  at  Ferrara  a  panegyric  upon 
the  king  of 'Spain  and  Pope  Clement  VII 1.  He  turned  Roman 
Catholic  in  1599,  and,  whatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  was 
very  angry  with  the  Jefuits;  "  againft  whom,"  Baillet  tells 
us,  "  he  wrote  about  thirty  treatifes  under  fictitious  names, 
the  very  titles  whereof  are  enough  to  ftrike  one  with  hor- 
ror." On  the  other  iide,  he  inveighed  with  the  utmoft  fury 
againft  the  Proteftants,  and  folicited  the  princes  to  extirpate 
them  by  the  moft  bloody  means.  This  is  the  title  of  a  book 
he  publifhed  at  Pavia  in  1619:  "Gafp.  Scioppii  Confiliarii 
Regii  Claflicum  belli  facri,  five,  Heldus  Redivivus  :  hoc  eft, 
ad  Carolum  V.  Imperatorem  Auguftum  Suaforia  de  Chrif- 
tiani  Csefaris  erga  Principes  Ecclehas  Rebelles  officio,  deque 
veris  compefcendorum  Hxjreticorum  Eccieiia?que  in  pace  col- 
locandae  rationibus.  '  The  following  is  the  title  of  another,, 
which  has  been  printed  at  Mentzin  1612,  againft  Philip  Mor- 
nay  du  Pleffis  ;  and  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  title-page,  he 
lent  to  James  I.  of  England,  by  way  of  new-year's  gift: 
"  Alexipharmacum  Regium  felli  draconmn  et  veneno  afpidum 
fub  Phiiippi  Mornsi  de  Pleffis  nuper  Papatus  hiftoria  abdito 
a  p  poiir.mii,  et  ferenifT-  [acobo  Magnae  Bntanniae  Regi  ftrense 
januariae  loco  muneri  mhTum."  The  very  titles  of  his  books, 
as  Baillet  fays,  are  enough  to  frighten  a  man  of  but  moderate 
.courage.  He  had  before  attacked  the  king  of  England  with- 
out the  leaft  regard  to  his  quality,  and  in  a  v£ry  abufive  way. 
Thus,  in  1611,  he  printed  two  books  againft  him  with  thefe 
titles  :  '*  Ecclefiafticus  au&oritati  Sereniif.  D.  Jacohi,  &c. 
oppoiitus,"  and  "  Collyriurn  Regium  Britannia^  Regi  gra~ 
viter  ex  oculis  laboranti  muneri  miflum-:  '  that  is,  "  An  Eye- 
falve  for  the  ufe  of  his  Britannic  majefty."  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  pieces  he  ventured  to  abufe  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a 
moft  outrageous  manner  ;  which  occasioned  his  book  to  be 
burnt  at  Paris.  He  gloried  in  this  dilgrace  ;  and  added,  that 
himfelf  Wc'S  hanged  in  effigy  in  a  farce,  which  was  a£ted  be- 
fore the  king  of  England.  His  behaviour,  however,  procured 
him  fome  ciiredtion ;  for,  in  1614,  the  fervaaits  of  the 
Engliih  ambailador  fet  upon  him  at  Madrid,  and  mauled  him 
moft  heartily.  He  boafted  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  this 
conflict  ;  for  he  was  mighty  apt  to  boaft  of  what  he  ought  to 
be  aihamed  of,  as  he  did  when  he  boafted  of  having  been  the 
principal  contriver  of  the  Catholic  league,  which  proved  fo 
ruinous  to  the  Proteftants  in  Germany.  *Going  through 
Venice  in  1607,  he  had  a  conference  with  father  Paul,  whom 
he  endeavoured  by  promifes  and  threats  to  bring  over  to  the 
pope's  party  ;  which  perhaps,  with  other  circumftances,  oc- 
caiioned  his  being  irnprifoned  there  three  or  four  days.  After 
£e  had  fpent  many  years  in  cenfurmg  and  defaming  every 
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body,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture. 
He  looked  for  the  key  of  them  ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  as  he 
was  apt  to  do  upon  all  occafions,  that  he  had  found  that  very 
key  which  St.  Peter  left,  and  which  nobody  had  found  before 
him.  Take  his  own  words,  in  his  letter  to  Voffius :  "  E^ 
ipfa  clave  ad  aperienda  cjus  myfteria  ufum,  quam  S.  Petrus 
nobis  reliquit,  vix  tamen  aquoquam  adhuc  intelie&am."  He 
fent  fome  of  his  apocalyptical  chimeras  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
as  Naude,  his  librarian,  informs  us;  but  the  fame  Naude 
relates,  that  the  cardinal  had  fqriiething  elfe  to  do  than  to  ex- 
amine them.  It  has  been  laid  by  more  writers  than  one, 
that  he  had  thoughts  at  laft  of  goinsj  back  to  the  communion 
of  Proteftants  ;  but  this,  refting  originally  upon  the  tingle  tef- 
timony  of  Hornius,  has  not  been  generally  believed.  He 
died  in  1649, 

He  was  indifputably  a  very  learned  man  ;  and,  had  his  mo- 
deration and  probity  been  equal  to  his  learning,  might  juftly 
have  been  accounted  a  hero  in  the  republic  of  letters  :  his 
application  to  ftudy,  his  memory,  the  multitude  of  his  books, 
and  his  quicknefs  of  parts,  are  furprifing.  Ferrarius  tells  us 
that  he  ftudied  day  and  night ;  that,  during  the  laft  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  he  kept  himfelf  (hut  up  in  a  little  room,  and 
that  his  converfation  with  thofe  who  went  to  vifit  him  ran 
only  upon  learning  ;  that,  like  another  Ezra,  he  might  have 
reflored  the  Holy  Scripture,  if  it  had  been  loft,  for  that  he 
could  repeat  it  almoft  by  heart ;  and  that  the  number  of  his 
book^fexceeded  the  number  of  his  years.  He  left  behind  him. 
alfo  feve/dt  manufcfipts,  which,  as  MorhofF  tells  us..  •'  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Picruccius,  protefibr  at  Padua,  and 
are  not  yet  published,  to  the  no  fmall  indignation  of  the  learned 
world."  He  was  neverthelefs  a  man  of  a  vile  heart,  of  a  malign 
fpirit ;  of  a  ilanderous  tongue  ;  and  one  vlio,  on  account  of  his 
fpiteful  and  injurious  way  of  calumniating  all  that  were  emi- 
nent for  their  learning,  \vas  juftly  called  the  "  Grammatical 
Cur."  He  did  not  fpare  the  beft  writers  of  ancient  Rome, 
not  even  Cicero  himfelf.  "  The  accufer  of  Cicero,"  fays 
Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  Chapelain,  about  whom  you  delire  to  be 
informed,  "is  the  dreadful  Scioppius.  He  has  published  a  book 
at  Milan,  in  which  he  accufes  Cicero  of  improprieties  and 
barbarifms.  There  is  but  one  copy  of  it  in  France,  and  mef- 
fieurs  }"  Pay  lent  it  me  when  I  was  at  Paris.  This  injuftice 
done  to  Cicero  would  prove  a  confolation  to  Scaliger,  if  he 
were  to  re  jrn  again  into  the  world.  But  I  expect  that  the 
fame  Scioppius  will  fhortly  put  out  another  book,  wherein  he 
will  undertake  to  prove,  that  Cato  was  a  wicked  man,  and 
Julius  Coffar  a  bad  foldier."  However,  as  Bayle  obferves, 
}iis  boldnefs  in  criticifing  the  ftyle  or  expreffions  of  Cicero 
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will  be  lefs  furprifing,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  this  father  of 
eloquence  has  been  cenfured  by  fuch  men  at  all  times. 

SCLATLR  (WILLIAM),  an  Engiifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Layton  Razard,  and  educated  firft  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  After  feme  years  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  was  prefented  by  lord 
Powlett  to  the  living  of  Limpelham,  in  Somerfetfhire, 
whence  he  removed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  Pitmin- 
Her,  where  he  had  before  been  minifter.  Here  he  died  ri 
1627.  He  was  author  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Epiftles  to 
the  Romans  and  ThefTalonians  ;"  and  of  a,  "  Treatife  on 
Tithes  ;"  as  well  as  of  other  works. 

SCOT  (REYNOLDE),  a  learned  Engiifh  gentleman,  was 
a  younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Scot,  of  Scot's  Hall,  near  Smeeth 
in  Kent,  where  he  was  probablv  born ;  and,  at  about  feven- 
teen,  fen.t  to  Hart-Hali  in  Oxford.  He  retired  to  his  native 
country  without  taking  a  degree,  and  fettled  at  Smeeth ;  and, 
marrying  foon  after,  gave  himielf  up  folely  to  reading,  to  the 
peruvmg  of  obfcure  authors,  which  had  by  the  generality  of 
fcholars  been  neglected,  and  at  times  of  leifure  to  hufbandry 
and  gardening.  In  1576,  he  publifhed  a  2d  edition,  for  we 
know  nothing  of  the  rirft,  of  "  A  Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop- 
Garden,"  &c.  in  4to  ;  and,  in  1584,  another  work,  which 
fhewed  the  great  depth  of  his  refearches,  and  the  uncommon 
extent  of  his  learning,  intituled,  "  The  Difcoverie  of  Witch- 
craft," &c.  reprinted  in  1651,  4-to,  with  this  tide:  "  Scot's 
Difcovery  of  Witchcraft;  proving  the  common  opinion  of 
witches  contracting  with  devils,  fpirits,  familiars,  and  their 
power  to  kill,  torment,  and  confume,  the  bodies  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  di!eafes  or  other- 
wife,  their  flying  in  the  air,  &c.  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous 
conceptions  and  novelties.  Wherein  alfo  the  practices  of 
witchmongers,  conjurors,  inchanters,  foothfayers,  alfo  the 
delufions  of  aftrology,  alchemy,  legerdemain,  and  many  other 
things,  are  opened,  that  have  long  lain  hidden,  though  very 
neceflary  to  be  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judges,  juftices, 
and  juries,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  poor  people.  &c.  With 
a  treatife  upon  the  nature  of  fpirits  and  devils,"  &c.  In  the 
preface  to  the  reader  he  declares,  that  his  defign  in  this  un- 
dertaking, was  "  firft,  that  the  glory  of  God  be  not  fo  abridged 
and  abaied,  as  to  be  thruft  into  the  hand  or  lip  of  a  lewd  old 
woman,  whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator  mould  be  attri- 
buted to  the  power  of  a  creature :  fecondly,  that  the  religion 
of  ihe  gofpel  may  be  feen  to  ftand  without  fuch  peeviih  trum- 
pery :  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Chriflian  compaffion  be  ra- 
ther ufed,  towards  thefe  poor  fouls,  than  rigour  and  extre- 
jaity,"  &c. 
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A  doc"lrine  of  this  nature,  advanced  in   an   nge   when  the 
reality  of  witches  was  fo  univerfaBy  believed,  that  even  the 
great  bifhop  Jewel,   touching  upon  the  fubje£l  in  a  fermon  be- 
fore queen  Elizabeth,  could   "    prav    God  they   might  never 
pradtiie  farther   than    upon  the  fubjecl,"  muii   nee   *   expofe 
the  author  to  animadversions  and  cenfuve  ;    and,  acco.dingiy,  a 
foreign  divine  informs  us,  though  Vv  nod   lay-'  nothing  of  it, 
that  his  book  was  actually  burnt.      \Ve  know,   howev  r,  that 
it  wa>  oppoied,  and,  as  it  ihould  ieem,  bv  great  auiivrit-v  too  : 
for,   James  I,   in  the  preface  to  his  "  DemonologK,"   printed 
firfl  at  Edinburgh  1597,  and  afterwards  at  London  160;,  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  *'  wrote  that  book   chiefiv    .i.;.ii'ill:    »ne  dam- 
nable opinions  of  Wierus  and    Sr^-f ;   tlie  Inner  o<    \vhom  is 
not  aihamed,"  the  king  lavs,   "  in   public  orir:  to  denv,  that 
there  can  be  fuch  a  thing  as  witchcraft,   -md   (**>  maintains  the 
old   error  or  the  Sadducees  in  the  denying  of  fpirirs."     Dr. 
John  Ravnclds,  in  his   "  Praslectiones  upon  the  Apocrypha," 
animadverts  on  feveral  pailages  iii  Scot's   tk  Difcovery  ;"     Dr, 
Meric  Cajaubon  treats  him  a?  an  illiterate  pcnon;  and    Mr. 
loleph  Glanvil,  whom  for  his  excellent  fenlV"  in  other  relpecls 
\ve  are  forry  to  be  able  to  quote  on  this  occasion,   affirms,  that 
"  Mr.   Scot   doth   little  but   tell  odd   tales   and   iiily   legends, 
which  he  confutes  and  laughs   at,  and  pretends   this  to  he   a 
confutation  of  the  being  of  witches    and   apparitions  :    in   all 
•which   his    reafbnings   are  trirling  and   childiih  ;    and,  when 
he  venrures  at  philofophv,   he  is  litrlc  better  than  abiurd." 

Tin's  fcniible,  learned,  upright,  and  pious,  man  , for  we 
know  that  he  poffefTcd  the  t\vo  iiift  of  thefe  qualities,  and  he 
is  univerfallv  allowed  to  have  had  alib  the  two  I  ail)  died  in 
1599.  and  V,M-  buried  among  his  anceilors  in  the  church  at 
Smeeth. 

SCOTT  (Dr.  JOHN/,  a  learned/ Englilh  divine,  was  fon 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  a  fubfUntial  graiier;  and  \vas  born  in 
the  pariili  of  Chcpingham,  in  Wiitihire,  in  1638.  He  ferved 
as  an  apprentice  in  London,  much  a^ainil  his  will,  tor  nbout 
three  years  ;  but,  his  humour  inclining  him  ilronglv  to  learn- 
ing, he  quitted  his  trade,  and  went  to  Oxford.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  New  Tun  a  commoner  in  1657.  aiid  made  a  great 
nrogrefs  in  logic  and  ph  oiophy ;  but  lert  the  univevnty  with- 
out taking  a  degree,  and,  getting  into  orders,  at  lart  became 
miniiler  of  Sr.  Thc-mas's  in  Southwark.  In  1677,  he  was 
made  lector  of  St.  peter  Le  Poor  in  London  ;  and  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  1684.  In  1685,  he 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divini  ", 
bavins:  before  uiken  no  decree  in  arts  or  anv  other  facultv. 

O  *- j  , 

In  1691,  he  fucceedeu  Sharp,  afterwards  abp.  of  York,  in  the 
rectory  of  St.  Giles  in  the  iiejds  j   and  the  fame  year  was  made 
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canon  of  Windfor.  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  might  foon  have 
be^n  a  bifhop,  had  not  foms  fcruples  hindered  him/'  and 
Hickes  has  told  us,  what  thofe  fcruples  were:  "  He  refufed," 
fays  he,  "  the  biihopric  of  Chefter,  becaufe  he  could  not 
take  the  oath  of  homage  ;  and  afterwards  another  bifliopric, 
the  deanery  of  Worcefter,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of 
Wind  for,  becaufethey  were  all  places  of  deprived  men.  '  He 
died  in  1694,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church  his  fu- 
neral-fermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Imam,  and  akerwards 
printed  in  1695.  In  this  fermon  we  are  told,  that  he  had 
many  virtues  in  him  of  no  ordinary  growth  :  pietv  towards 
God  ;  kindnefs,  friendihip,  Affability,  finceritv,  towards  men; 
zeal  and  conftancy  in  the  difcharge  of  the  paiioral  office  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  all  thofe  graces  and  virtues  which  make  the  good 
Chriftian  and  the  good  man.  When  Popery  was  encroaching 
•under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  he  was  one  of  thofe  cham- 
pions who  oppofed  it  with  great  warmth  and  courage :  in  the 
dedication  of  a  fermon,  preached  at  Guildhall  cmpel,  Nov.  5, 
1763,  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  lord-mayor  of  London,  he 
declares,  that  "  Domitian  and  Dioclelian  were  but  puny  per- 
fecutors  and  bunglers  in  cruelty,  compared  witli  the  infallible 
cut-throat*  of  the  apoftolical  chair." 

This  divine  wrote  an  excellent  work,  called  t(  The  Chrif- 
tian  Life  ;"  which  has  been  often  printed,  and  much  read. 
The  fir;}-  part  was  pub'.ifhed,  1681,  in  8vo,  with  this  title: 
*'  The  Chriftian  Life,  from  its  beginning  to  its  confumma- 
tion  in  glory,  together  with  the  feveral  means  and  inftruments 
of  Chriftianity  conducing  thereunto,  with  directions  for  pri- 
vate devotion  and  forms  of  prayer,  fitted  to  the  feveral  ftates 
of  Chriftians  :"  in  1685,  another  part,  "  wherein  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Chriftian  duty  are  aligned,  explained, 
and  proved:"  in  i686>  another  part,  "  wherein  the  doftrine 
of  our  Saviour's  mediation  is  explained  and  proved.  To  thefe 
volumes  of  the  "  Chriftian  Life"  the  pious  author  intended 
a  continuation  and  perfection,  had  not  long  infirmity,  and  af- 
terwards death,  prevented  him. 

He  publuhcd  two  pieces  againft  the  Papifts :  i.  "Exami- 
nation of  Beliarmiiie's  eighth  note  concerning  fancYity  of  doc- 
trine '  2-  "  The  texts  examined,  which  Papifts  cite  out  of 
the  Bible  concerning  prayer  in  an  unknown  tongue."  Both 
thefe  pieces  were  printed  together  O£t.  i'>88,  king  James  ftill 
fitting  upon  the  throne. — He  wrote  alfo  '*  Certain  Cafes  of 
Contcience  refolved,  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  joining 
with  forms  of  prayer  in  public  worihip,  1083,"  in  two  parts  ; 
which  were  both  reprinted,  and  inferted  in  the  2d  vol.  of  a 
-work,  intituled,  "  A  Colle&jkm  of  Cafes  and  other  Difcourfes 
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lately  written  to  recover  DifTenters  to  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  1685,''  4to' 

He  publifhed  JafHy,  at  different  times,  twelve  "  Sermons," 
preached  upon  public  and  particular  occasions ;  which  we 
fuppofe  may  have  been  colle&ed  and  printed  together. 

SCOTT  (DANIEL),  a  very  learned  and  critical  author, 
•was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  London.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  rninjflry,  and  fully  anfwered  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  in  his  application  to  the  facred  ftudies.  He  re^ 
ceived  his  education  at  Tewkfbury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  LL.  D.  but  his  ex- 
ceffive  modefty  prevented  him  from  entering  on  the  minifrry  ; 
at  leaft,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  of  England.  His  application  to  ftudy  was  fo  intenfe, 
that  it  foon  broke  his  health,  and  obliged  him  to  travel,  and 
change  his  fituation.  Indeed,  his  labours  were  immenfe,  if 
we  but  confkler  their  nature.  His  "  Eflay  towards  a  De- 
monftra'/ion  of  the  Scripture  Trinity,"  8vo.  1725,  was  gene- 
rally ai'rribecl  to  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  James  Peirce  of 
Exeter,  who'e  fentiments  on  that  point,  and  his  critical  ikill, 
were  then  we: I  known.  The  firft  edition  of  t.iis  work  was  fo 
fpeedily  fold,  that  the  author  was  much  furprized  at  fo  unex- 
p  £led  an  event,  considering  how  obnoxious  it  might  be  fup- 
poled  to  have  been  to  thofe  who  are  jealous  for  the  eflabliihed 
or  generally -received  formularies  upon  that  point.  In  1741* 
he  publilhecl  "  A  New  verfion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gofpel,  with 
critical  Notes,  and  an  examination  of  Dr.  Mill's  various 
Readings  ;"  a  learned  and  accurate  performance.  He  like- 
wife  publiilicd,  1745,  an  *'  Appendix  to  H  Stephens's  Greek 
Lexicon,"  in  two  vol.  fol.  where  his  amazing  diligence,  cri- 
tical ikill,  and  precifion,  are  more  fully  dilplayed. 

SCOTT  (MICHAEL).  He  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
tient  t-tmily  of  Balwirie,  in  the  county  ot  Fife,  where  he  was 
born  in  or  near  the  year  1240  ;  becaufe  he  fought,  a  young 
volunteer,  at  the  battle  of  Largo,  2260.  King  Alexander  III. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  employed 
him  in  feveral  honourable  embarfies.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
king,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  at  Kinghorn,  Sir  Michael  Scot 
was  lent  over  to  Norway,  to  conduct  to  Scotland  the  grand- 
da1.-  jh  er  of  their  unfortunate  king  ;  but  fhe  died  either  at  fea, 
or  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Iflands.  Upon  his  return  home,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland,  and  died,  much 
refpecSted  about  the  year  1291.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
much  addicted  to  judicial  aftrology  ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  had 
fome  glimmering  knowledge  of  geometry,  which  induced  the 
ignorant  people  to  believe  that  he  was  connected  with  the  de^ 
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Some  fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  preferved  by 

Dr.  M'Kenzie. 

SCOTT  (DAVID).  He  w^s  born  near  Haddington,  in' 
Eaft  Lothian,  1675,  and  brought  up  to  the  law  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  never  made  any  figure  at  the  bar  Attached  to  the  royal 
family  of  Stewart,  he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  revolu- 
tion-fetrlement,  which  brought  him  into  many  difficulties,  and 
fometiines  imprifonments.  He  had  no  great  knowledge  of 
hiftory  ;  but  an  opinion  of  his  own  fuperior  abilities  induced 
him  to  write  that  of  Scotland,  which  was  pubiifhed,  1727,  in 
one  volume  folio.  It  is  a  very  trifling  performance  ;  being 
little  more  than  a  trariflation  of  Hector  Boethius.  He  died  at 
Hacdington,  1742,  aged  67. 

SCOTT  (JOHN),  of  ^mwHl,  was  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  author  of  many  elegant-and  entertaining  works. 
His  poem,  called  "  Amwell,"  is  a  very  uleaiing  performance, 
and  was  exceedingly  well  received.  He  wrote  alfo  many  other 
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poems,  which  were  printed,  and  pubiifhed  in  an  odlavo  volume 
in  1782.  Mr.  Scott  was  alfo  author  of  a  "  Disefr,  of  Laws 
refpefting  highways,"  a  very  important  and  ufeful  perform- 
ance. He  had  particularly  employed  his  mind  upon  this  fub- 
je&  ;  and  the  book  w  11  be  found  to  comprehend  many  judi- 
cious and  fenfible  remarks  upon  the  conirru&ion  and  prefer- 
vation  of  roads,  as  well  as  on  the  exiiling  laws  refpe&ing 
turnpikes  and  highways.  He  was  an  amiable,  active,  and 
public-fpirited,  charafter,  warm  in  his  attachments,  and  ufe- 
ful to  his  neighbourhood.  His  life  has  been  written  with 
much  warmth  of  friendfhip  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hoole, 
whofe  panegyrics  are  alike  honourable  to  himfelf  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Scott  died  in  1783. 

SCOUGAL  (HENRY,  A.  M.).  He  was  born  at  Salton  in 
Eaft  Lothian,  where  his  father  was  minifter  1650,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  grammar- fchool  of  that  parifli.  in  1664,  his 
father  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Aberdeen ;  and  in  King's  CoN 
lege,  in  that  Univerfity,  1669,  our  author  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts,  and  was  immediately  after  appointed  Profetfor 
of  moral  philofophy.  In  1673,  ms  co^ege  prefented  him  to 
the  living  of  Auchterlefs,  about  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
where,  during  the  fpace  of  one  year,  he  difcharged  the  paf- 
torai  duty  in  the  moil:  exemplary  manner.  In  1674,1115  col- 
lege made  choice  of  him  to  be  protefTor  of  theology,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  ;  but  fuch  were  his  abili- 
ties and  his  fidelity,  that  fome  of  the  greateft  divines  in  Scot- 
land were  brought  up  under  him.  But  his  labours  were  not 
confined  to  the  Divinity  Hall ;  for  he  preached  frequently  in 
one  of  the  parifh-churches,  which  brought  on  a  confumption  ; 
and  he  died  1678,  aged  28.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  moft  amia- 
ble 
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ble  character,  adorned  by  the  inoft  exalted  piety  ;  and  fuch 
was  his  humility,  that  all  knew  his  worth  but  himfelf.  His 
*'  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  with  his  nine  Sermons, 
are  the  inoil  elegant  compositions  written  in  Scotland  during 
the  lait  century  •  and  his  piety  ihines  fo  confpicuous  in  every 
page,  that  as  a  divine  he  is  admired  by  Proteftants  of  every 
denomination. 

SCR1VERIUS  (Petrus),  born  at  Harlem,  was  a  conii- 
clerable  philologer  and  poet.  He  read  upon  the  law  at  Leyderi 
in  his  younger  time,  and  died  in  1653,  being  73  years  of  age. 
His  works  are  :  u  Antiq.  Batavicarum  Tabularium."  "  Ba- 
tavia  illultrata.'1  "  Batavioe  comitumq.  omnium  Hiftoria." 
<c  Mifcellanea  Philologica."  "  Carmina  Latina  &  Belgica." 
"  Popuiare  Hollandiae  Chronicon."  "  Collectanea  Veterum 
Tragicoi  um,"  He  likewife  corrected  the  copy  of  "  Vegetius," 
and  enlarged  and  wrote  notes  upon  Aquilius's  "  Chronicon 
Geldricum  •,"  not  to  mention  other  fervices  to  the  common- 
wealth of  learning. 

SCUDERY  (GEORGE  DE),  a  French  writer  of  eminence 
in  his  day,   was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Apt  in   Provence,  and   born  at   Havre-de-Grace  in    1603. 
He  fpent  part  of  his  youth  at  Apt,  and  afterwards  came  and 
fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  had  little  to  fubfift  on  but  what  he 
acquired  by    a   prodigious  facility   in    writing       Poetry    was 
what  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  at  fir  ft  ;  and  he  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  it  better,  if  he  had  not  fcribbled  fo  much  of  it-     In 
1627,  he  publilhedobfervations  upon  the   "  Cid"  of  Corneille, 
•with  a  view  of  making  his  court  to  cardinal    Richelieu:   for, 
this    great  man  could   not  be  content   with   being  the  greateO: 
ilatefman    in   the  world  ;   he  would  be  a  poet,  a  wit,    a   bel- 
eiprit,  and  fo  became  obnoxious   to  the  pailions  of  envy  and 
jealoufy,  which  ufually  torment  that  tribe.     Thefe  urged  him 
to   oppofe  the  vail  reputation  and  fuccefs  of  the    *'  Cid :"  he 
not  only  made  the  French  Academy  write  againftit,  but  di- 
rected the  manner  in  which  they  ihould  do  it.  He  applauded  the 
obfervations   of   Scudery,   and  by  his  favour  snd  countenance 
enabled  him  "  to  balance,"  as  Voltaire  fays,  "  for  fome  time, 
the  reputation  of  Corncilie."     Scudery  was  received  a  member 
of  the  academy  in  1650.     He  had  before  been  made  governor 
of  the  caftle  of  Notre -Dame  dc  la  Garde,  near  Marfeilles.     In 
the   mean  time,  the  greateft  p.art  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  wri- 
ting ;   in  which,  one  would  think,  his  chief  view  was,  not  to 
write  well,  but  much.     His  works  confiil  of  dramatic  pieces, 
poerns  of  all  kinds,  and  profe  ;  but  they  are  little  read.    Voltaire 
lays,   "his   name  is   better  known  than  his    works.*'     Scu- 
dery  died  at  Paris   in    1665.      The  great  fecundity  of  his 
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pen  Is   treated  very  feverely  by  Boileau,  in  his   fecond  fa- 
tire  : 

"   Bienheureux  Scuderi,  dont  la  fertile  plume 

*'  Peut  tout  les  mols  a  pelne  enfanter  un  volume  !"  &c. 

SCUDERY  (MAGDELEINE  DE),  fitter  of  George  de 
Scudery,  was  born  at  Havre-de-Grace  in  1607,  an^  became 
very  eminent  for  her  wit  and  her  writings.  She  went  early  to 
Paris,  and  made  herfelf  amends  for  the  want  of  that  proper 
education,  which  the  poornefs  of  her  father's  circumftanccs 
had  not  permitted.  Her  fine  parts  gained  her  admilFion  into 
all  afiemblies  of  the  wits,  and  even  the  learned  careffed  and 
encouraged  her.  Neceffity  put  her  fir  ft  upon  writing ;  and, 
as  the  tafte  of  that  age  was  for  romances,  Ihe  turned  her  pen 
that  way,  and  fucceeded  wonderfully  in  hitting  the  public  hu- 
mour. Her  books  were  greedily  read,  and  fpread  her  reputa- 
tion far  and  near.  The  celebrated  academy  of  the  Ricovrati 
at  Padua  complimented  her  with  a  place  in  their  fociety  ;  and 
Ihe  fucceeded  the  learned  Helena  Cornaro.  Several  great  per- 
fonages  gave  her  many  marks  of  their  regard  by  prefents,  and 
other  honours  which  they  did  her.  The  prince  of  Padeiborn, 
bilhop  ofMuniler,  fent  her  his  works  and  a  medal.  Chrif- 
tina  of  Sweden  often  wrote  to  her,  fettled  on  her  a  penfioii, 
and  fent  her  her  picture.  Cardinal  Mazarin  left  her  an  an- 
nuity by  his  will  :  and  Lewis  XlV,  in  1683,  at  the  folicita- 
tion  of  M.  de  Maintenon,  fettled  alfo  a  good  pehfion  upon  her, 
which  was  punvSlually  paid.  This  was  not  all :  that  pompous 
and  {lately  monarch  honoured  her  in  a  very  particular  manner : 
he  appointed  her  a  fpecial  audience  to  receive  her  acknow- 
ledgments, and  made  her  a  great  number  of  very  fine  compli- 
ments. This  lady  held  a  correfpondence  with  all  the  learned 
as  well  as  with  all  the  wits :  and  her  houfe  at  Paris  was  a  kind 
of  little  court,  where  nuinbers'of  both  kinds  ufed  conltantly  ta 
affemble.  She  died  in  1701,  aged  94;  and  two  'churches 
contended  fiercely  for  the  honour  of  pofTefiing  her  remains, 
which,  it  feems,  was  thought  a  point  of  fo  much  confequence, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  the  cardinal  de  No- 
ailles,  to  whom  the  affair  was  referred,  was  fufEcient  to  de- 
cide it.  She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  as  well  as  her  bro- 
ther, but  of  more  merit ;  and  it  is  remarkable  of  this  lady, 
that  fhe  obtained  the  firft  prize  of  eloquence,  founded  by  the 
academy.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  common-place  panegyric 
upon  her,  in  the  "  Menagiana,"  which  feems  to  have  flowed 
from  the  perfonal  regard  Menage  had  for  her  :  but  her  merits 
are  better  fettled  by  Boileau,  in  the  "  Diicours,"  prefixed  to 
his  dialogue,  intituled  **  Les  Heros  de  Roman."  Voltaire 
fays,  that  "  fhe  is  now  better  known  by  fome  agre&ble  verfes 

which 
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which  me  left  than  by  the  enormous  romances  of  Cleli'a  ani 
of  Cyrus." 

SEBA  (ALBERT),  author  of  an  immenfe  and  important 
work  on  Natural  Hifiory,  which  was  publimed  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  1334,  and  the  fol  lowing  years,  in  three  folio  volumes. 
The  explanation  of  the  plates  are  in  Latin  and  French. 

SEBASTIANO,  called  del  Piombo  from  an  office  given 
him  by  pope  Clement  VII.  in  the  lead-mines,  was  an  emi- 
nent painter  at  Venice,  where  he  was  born  in  1485-  He  was 
dcfiened  bv  his  father  for  the  profeffion  of  muiiCj  which  he 
pvp&ifed  for  fome  time  with  reputation;  till,  following  at  laft 
tin:  more  powerful  dictates  of  nature,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
painting.  He  became  a  difciple  of  old  Giovanni  Beliino  ; 
continued  his  ftudies  under  Giorgione,  and,  having  attained 
an  excellent  manner  of  colouring,  went  to  Rome.  Here  he 
infiauated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  favour  of  Michael  Angelo,  by 
fidmg  with  ind  his  party  againll  Raphael,  that,  plcafed 

with  the  fwee  :md  beauty  of  his  pencil,  Michael  imme- 

diately furnifhed  liim  with  fome  of  his  own  defigns  ;  and, 
letting  them  pafs  under  Sebaftian's  name,  cried  him  up  for  the 
bed  painter  in  Pvorne.  And,  indeed,  fo  univerfal  was  the  ap- 
plaufe  which  he  gained  by  his  piece  of  "  Lazarus  raifed  from 
the  dead5'  (the  dejjjgn  of  which  had  likewife  been  given  him  by 
Michael  Angeio),  that  nothing  but  the  famous  "  Transfigura- 
tion" of  Raphael  could  eclipfe  him.  He  has  the  name  of 
being  the  fir  ft  who  invented  ?he  art  of  preparing  plafter-wail, 
for  oil-painting,  with  a  composition  of  pitch,  maftic,  and 
quick-lime  ;  but  v\as  generally  fo  ilow  and  lazy  in  his  perfor- 
mances, that  other  hands  were  often  employed  in  finiming 
what  he  had  begun.  He  died  in  1547. 

SECKENDORF  (Gui  Louis  D'E),  a  very  learned  Ger- 
man,  was  delcended  from  ancient  and  noble  families ;  and 
born  at  Aurach,  a  town  of  Kranconia,  in  1626.  He  made 
good  ufe  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  not  only  a  mafic r 
of  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  language,  but  had 
alfo  fome  fkill  in  mathematics  and  the  fciences.  The  great 
progrefs  he  made  in  his  youth  coming  to  the  ears  of  Erneftus 
the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  this  prince  lent  for  him  from 
Cobourg,  where  he  then  was,  to  be  educated  with  his  children. 
He  ftayed  two  years  at  Gotha,  and  then  went  in  1642  to 
Strafburg ;  but  returned  to  Gotha  in  1646,  and  was  made 
honorary  librarian  to  the  duke.  Afterwards,  in  1651,  he 
was  made  auiic  and  ecclefiaitical  counfeJIor ;  and,  in  1663,  a 
counfellor  of  {late,  firtt  minifter,  and  fovereign  director  of 
the  confiitory.  The  year  after,  he  went  into  the  fervice  of 
Maui ice, "*jditk:e  of  Saxe-Zeifr_>  as  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chan- 
cdjor  ;  and  was  no  Ids  regarded  by  this  new  mailer  than  he 

had 
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had  been  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  continued  with  him 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1681  ;  and  then  retired  from 

all  buiinefs  into  a  ftate  of  repofe  and  tranquillity,  where  he 
compofed  a  great  many  works.  Neverthelefs, ,  in  1691,  Fre- 
deric III,  ele&or  of 'Brandenburg,  drew  him  a^ain  out  of  his 
retreat,  and  made  him  a  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chancellor  of 
the  uaiverfity  of  Hall.  He  could  not  avoid  accepting  thefe 
dignities ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  them  long,  for  he  died  at  Hall 
Dec.  1 8,  1692,  aged  almoft  66.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
had  only  one  fon,  who  furvived  him.  He  was  a  good  linguist; 
learned  in  law,  hiftory,  divinity  ;  and  is  allo  faid  to  have  been 
a  tolerable  painter  and  engraver.  He  wrote  a  gteat  many 
books  ;  one  in  particular  of  moll  fingular  ufe,  which  was 
publifhed  at  Frankfort,  1692,  2  vols.  folio,  but  is  ufually 
bound  up  in  one,  with  this  title;  "  Commentarins  Hiiloricus 
&  Apologeticus  de  LutheraniiYno,  five  de  Reformations  Religi- 
onisdu&u  D.  Martini  Lutheri  in  magna  Germania,  aliilque 
regionibus,  &  fpeciatim  in  Saxonia,  recepta  &  itabi'ita,  &c." 
This  work  is  very  valuable  on  many  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly curious  for  feveral  iingular  pieces  and  extracts  that  are  to 
be  found  in  it.  "  He.  who  would  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  hiilory  of  this  great  man,"  fays  Bayle,  meaning  Lu- 
ther, "  need  only  read  Mr.  de  SeckendorPs  large  volume :  it 
is,  in  its  kind,  one  of  the  bed  books  that  hath  appeared  for  a 
long  time." 

SECKER  (THOMAS),  a  prelate  of  very  confiderabie  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  a  final!  village  called  Sibthorpe,  near 
Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1693.  His  father  was  a  Pro- 
teitant-diffenter,  and,  having  a  frnall  patrimony  of  his  own, 
followed  no  profeflion.  He  was  lent  to  fchool  firft  at  Chef- 
terfield  [A]  in  Derbyfhire,  which  he  left  about  the  year  1708, 
and  went  toadiHenting-academym  Yorklhire  [B],  from  which, 
in  about  a  year's  time,  he  removed  to  another  in  Gloucefter- 
iliire  [c].  Here  he  Hayed  about  three  years,  and  contra  died 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Butler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Dur-. 
ham.  Befides  making  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  claiiicai  learn- 
ing, he  applied  himfelf  very  early  to  critical  and  theological 


a  worthy  clergyman  at  Liughton  le 
Morthieu  in  Yotkfhire;  who  had  long 
ftrug^led  under  the  inconveniences  of  a 
numerous  family  and  a  r  arrow  irc^me. 

[B]  At  Auercliffe  near  Sheffield, 
wheie  the  late  proferfn-  S.iundcrfonhad 
al'o  pnrt  r,f 'tis  e.luca'ion. 

[c]  At  Tew  <  (bur *••,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  fat'ierof  the  laie  Dr.  Ferdinindp 
Warner.  Dr.  Chancier  was  hers  his 
fellow-Jftudent, 

fab- 


A]  Ke  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in 
his  chffical  exerciies  trfcre,  ti.ar  his 
matter  Mr.  Brown  had  he>-n  heard  tofav 
(clapping  his  hand  >  pon  the  h«adof  his 
pupil),  "  Seeker,  if  thou  would'lt  but 
come  over  to  the  church,  I  am  Cure  thou 
would'ft  be  a  bifhop."  Which  expref- 
iion  (whether  prophetical  or  mr)  ^vas 
confirmed  by  the  event. — His  grace 
Ihexved  in  his  life-time  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  old  mafter,  hv  a  he- 

Mr.  Brown, 
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fubjefts,  particularly  to  the  controverfy  betwixt  the  church  of 
England  and  the  diffenters.     About  the  year  1716,  he  applied 
himfdf  to  the  fhidy  of  phyfic.     This  he  purfued  in   London 
till  1719,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  attended  lectures 
on  all  the  various  brandies  of  the  medical  art,  yet  never  wholly 
difcontinued  his  application  to  divinity.     Here  he  jfirft  became 
acquainted   with   Mr.   Martin   Benfon,    afterwards  bifhop   of 
Gloucefter.    Foreseeing  at  this  time  many  obftacles  in  his  way 
to  the  practice  of  phylic,  and  having  an  unexpected  offer  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  Edward  Talbot  (through  Mr.  Butler)  of  being 
provided  for  by  his  father,  the  bimop  of  Durham,  if  he  c hole 
to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  England  ;  he  took  feme  months 
to  confider  of  it.     After  mature   deliberation,  he  refolved  to 
embrace  the  propofal  ;  and   came  over  to  England  in  1720, 
when  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Butler  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot, 
to  whom  he  was   before  unknown.     To  facilitate  his  obtain- 
ing a   decree   at   Oxford, .he   went  in    Jan.  1721  to  Lcyden, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  publifhed  his  exercife, 
a  Difiertation  "  de  Medicina  Statica."     He  left  Leyden  after 
about  three  months  refidenc",  and  entered  himfelf  a  gentleman 
commoner  in  Exeter-college,  Oxford, 'and  was  foon  after  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  B.  A.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in  St. 
James's   church,  Weftminfbr,  by  bifhop    Talbot,  Dec.  23, 
1721,  and  prieft  in  the  fame  church  by  the  fame  bifhop,  March 
lo,    1722;    and   immediately  became  his  lordfhip's    domeiHc 
chaplain.     On   Feb.    12,   1723-4,  he  was   inflituted  to   the 
re6lory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
in  the  fame  year  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.     in  061. 
J725,  he  married  the  lifter  of  his  friend  Dr.  Martin  Benfon  ; 
and,     on    account   of  her    health   principally,  he   exchanged 
Houghton  for  the  third  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  and 
the  living  of  Ryton  near  Newcaftle,  to  both  which  he  was  in- 
Hituted  June  3,    1727.     His  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  LL.  he  took, 
at  the  regular  times.     In  July  1732,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  king;  in  May,  1733,  ^e  fcngsicd  the  living  of  Ryton  for 
that  of  St.  James's  Weitmmfter,  and  on  the  fifth  of  July,  in, 
the  fame  year,   he  preached  his  celebrated  iermon   before  the 
univerlity  of  Oxford  at  the  public  aft.     His  eminent  abilities 
as  a  preacher  and  a  divine,  and  his  exemplary  difcharge  of  all 
his  parochial  duties,  quickly  recommended  him  to  a  more  ele- 
vated ftation.     He  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Briftol,  Jan.  19, 
1734-5,  and  tranflated  to  Oxford  May  14,    1737.     His  incef- 
fant  labouring  in  the  care  of  his  parifh  growing  rather  too  great 
for   his  health  and  ftrength,  he  accepted,  in  Dec.  1750,  the 
deanery  of  St.   Paul's,  for  which  he  refigned  his  prebend  of 
Durham  and   the  rectory  of  St.  James's.      On  the  death  of 
Hutton  in  1758,  the  great  talents  he  had  difplayed,  and 

the 
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the  high  reputation  for  piety  and  beneficence  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  feveral  ftations  through  which  he  h:id  paffed, 
plainly  pointed  him  out  as  a  perion  every  way  worthy  to  be 
raifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity  of  the  church.  He  was  accord- 
ingly without  his  knowledge  recommended  to  the  king  by  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle  for  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  was  con- 
firmed archbifhop  at  Bow-church  in  April  1758. 

His  Grace  was  for  many  years  much  afflicted  with  the 
gout  ;  but  it  increafed  greatly  upon  him  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  In  the  winter  of  1767,  he  felt  very  trouble- 
fome  and  fometimes  violent  pains  in  his  fhoulder,  which  were 
thought  to  be  rheumatic.  About  the  beginning  of  1768, 
they  removed  from  his  (boulder  to  his  thigh,  and  there  conti- 
nued with  extreme  and  almoft  unremitting  ieverity  to  his  Jail 
illnefs.  On  Saturday  the  3oth  of  July  he  was  feized  with  a 
ficknefs  at  his  ftomach  as  he  fate  at  dinner.  In  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  as  he  was  turning  himfelf  on  the  couch,  he 
broke  his  thigh  bone.  It  was  immediately  fet,  but  it  foon 
appeared  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  he  fell 
into  a  flight  kind  of  delirium,  in  which  he  lay  without  any 
pain  till  about  five  o'clock  on  Wednefday  afternoon,  when  he 
expired  with  great  tranquillity,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
After  his  death  it  was  found  that  the  thigh  bone  was  quite 
carious  ;  and  that  the  excruciating  pains  he  long  felt,  and  which 
he  bore  with  wonderful  patience  and  fortitude,  were  owing 
to  the  gradual  corrofion  of  this  bone  by  fome  acrimonius 
humour. 

He  was  buried,  purfuant  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  pa£ 
fage  from  the  garden-door  of  his  palace  to  the  north-door  of 
the  parim-church  at  Lambeth,  and  forbade^any  monument  or 
epitaph  to  be  placed  for  him  any  where. 

By  his  will,  he  appointed  Dr.  Daniel  Burton,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Talbot  (daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Talbot), 
his  executors  ;  and  left  thirteen  thoufand  pounds  in  the  three 
per  cent,  annuities  to  Dr.  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton  his  chap- 
lains, in  truft,  to  pay  the  interefl  thereof  to  Mrs.  Talbot  and 
her  daughter  during  their  joint  lives,  or  the  life  of  the  furvi- 
Vor  ;  and,  after  the  deceafe  of  both  thofe  ladies,  eleven  thou- 
fand to  be  transferred  to  the  following  charitable  purpofes  : 


To  the  fociety  for  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  ") 

c  f  i     r        r   u     f     -         f       IOOO  O   O 

foreign  parts  for  the  general  ules  of  the  fociety  J 

To  the  fame  fociety  towards  the  eftabliihmentl 

of  a  bifhop  or  bifhops  in  the  king's  domini-  }•      looo  ©  o 

ons  in  America  J 
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To  the  fociety  for  promoting  Chriftian  know-  1 

ledge  J 

To  the  Irifh  proteflant  working  fchools 
To  the  corporation  of  the  widows  and  children! 

of  the  poor  clergy  J 

To  the  fociety  of  the  fte  wards  of  the  faid  charity 
To  Bromley  college  in  Kent 
To  the  hotpitals  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canter- "1 

bury,   at  Croydon,    St.  John  at  Canterbury,  * 

and  St.  Nicolas  Hurbledown,  500!.  each         J 
•To  St.  George's  and  London  hofpitals,  and  the 

lying-in-hofphal    in  Brownlow-fireet   500!. 

each 

To  the  Afylum  in  t.be  parifh  of  Lambeth 
To  the   Magdalen-hofpital,   the  Lock-hofpital, " 

the    Small-pox   and  Inoculation-hofpitai,   to 

each  of  which  his   Grace  was   a   fubfcriber, 

3001.  each 
To  the  incurables  at  St.  Luke's  hofpital 
Towards  the  repairing  or  rebuilding  ot  houfes  -» 

belonging   to  poor  livings   in  the'dioceie  of  I 

Canterbury 


£.   s.  d. 

500  o  o 
500  o  o 
500  o  o 

2OO  O  O 

500  o  o 
1500  o  o 

\ 

1500  o  o 
400  o  o 

900  o  o 
500  o  o 

2OOO  O  O 
IIOOO  O  O 


Befides  thefe  donations,   he   left   icool.    to   be  diftributed 
amongil   his    fervants ;    2ool.    to    fuch   poor    perfons    as  he 
aflifted  in  his  life-time ;   5000!.  to  the  two  daughters  of  his 
nephew  Mr.  Froft ;   500!.  to  Mrs.  Seeker,  and  200!.  to  Dr. 
Daniel  Burton.     After  the  payment  of  thofe  and  fome  other 
fmaller  legacies,  he  left  his  real  and  the  refidue  of  his  peribna! 
eftate  to    Mr.  Thomas   Froft  of  Nottingham.     The  greateft 
part  ef  his  very  noble   collection  of  books  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Archiepifcopal  library  at   Lambeth,   the  reft  betwixt  his 
two   chaplains  and   two  other   friends.     To   the  roanuicript 
library    in   the  fame  palace,  he   left  a  large  number  of  very 
learned  and  valuable  MSS,   written  by  himfelf  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  fubjecls,  critical  and  theological.      His  well-known 
catechetical  lectures,  and  his  MS.  fermons,  he  left  to  be  re- 
viled by  his  two  chaplains,  Dr.  Stinton  and  Dr.  Porteus,   by 
whom  they  were  published  in  1770.     His  options  he  gave  to 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifhop  of  London,  and  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefter  for  the  time  being,  in  truft,  to  be  dif- 
poied  of  by  them   (as  they  become  vacant)  to  fuch  perfons  as 
they   Ihould   in  their  confciences  think  it  would  have  been 
moil  reafonable  for  him  to  have  given  them,  had  he  been 

living. 
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living.  His  grace's  perfon  was  tall  and  graceful ;  his  coun- 
tenance operi  and  benevolent »  his  converfation,  chearful,  en- 
tertaining;, and  inftrncYive  •  his  temper  even  and  humane. 
He  was  kind  and  fteady  to  his  friends,  liberal  to  his  depen- 
dants, a  generous  protestor  of  virtue  and  learning..  He  per- 
formed all  the  facred  functions  of  his  calling"  with  a  dienity 

o  * 

and  devotion  that  affected  all  who  heard  him.  He  was  a  molt 
laborious  and  ufeful  parifh  prieft,  a  vigilant  and  aclive  bifhop,, 
and  prefided  over  the  church  in  a  manner  that  did  equal  ho- 
nour to  his  abilities  and  his  heart.  He  was  particularly  emi- 
nent as  a  plain,  pathetic,  practical,  preacher;  and,  well 
knowing  the  great  ability  of  ib  excellent  a  talent,  he  was  not 
fparing  in  the  exercife  of  it,  but  continued  preaching  and  ca- 
techifing,  whenever  his  health  would  permit  him,  to  the 
latefl  period  of  his  life.  The  laft  fermon  he  preached  was  at 
Stockwell  chapel  in  the  parifh  of  Lambeth,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  very  great  benefaclot,  having  begun  a  fubfcription  to- 
wards building  it  with  the  fum  ot  500!*  beiides  a  prefent  of 
communion-plate,  and  furniture  for  the  pulpit.,  reading-defk, 
and  communion-table. 

Thus  far  our  account  is  taken  from  fome  memoirs  of  the 
archbilhop  printed  earlier  than  the  life  by  his  chaplains,  with 
which  they  on  the  whole  agree.  What  follows  is  from  a 

>  O 

paper  of  detached  obfervations  by  the  late  Mr.  [ones : 

"  When  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  feveral  of 
the  leading  men  among  tlie  Di  {Tenters  began  to  entertain  con- 
iiderable  hopes  of  him,  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  their 
intereir,  and  to  the  caufe  of  a  farther  reformation  in  the  eita- 
blifhed  church  ;  but  found  themfelves -  miftaken  in  him.  Dr. 
Dcddridge,  not  long  after  the  Bifhop's  advancement,  took  an 
opportunity  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  occafion,  and  alfo 
to  exprefs  his  hopes  that,  being  now  in  fo  high  a  ftation,  he 
would  ufe  his  endeavours  to  bring  matters  to  a  greater  degree 
of  reconciliation  between  churchmen  and  diiTenters,  to  re- 
move obftacles  lying  in  the  way  towards  it,  &c«  The  bifhop 
coolly  anfwered,  '*  Doctor,  my  fentiments  concerning  thole 
matters  are  different  from  yours."  So  the  doiior  faw  there 

/  <v 

were  no  farther  hopes,  and  dropped  the  application.  It  was. 
faid  he  was  always,  after  his  advancement  to  his  high  dignity, 
more  fhy  towards  the  DilTenters  than  he  had  been  formerly, 
When  he  was  exalted  to  Canterbury,  he  formed  feveral  defigris 
for  the  fervice  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  the  fecurity  or 
refloration  of  its  rules  and  orders,  taking  all  opportunities  to 
convince  the  world  that  he  was  firm  and  fleady  to  her  interefts, 
and  a  ftaunch  convert  from  the  principles  of  his  education. 
He  intended  to  imjft  on  a  ilri<fi  obfervation  of  the  clerical 
habit  (which  was  generally  too  much  ncgleclcd),  but  found 
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r>y  degrees  that  the  attempt  was  become  in  a  manner  imprac- 
ticable, after  fuch  long  difufe  and  difregard  of  order.  Some, 
\vho  ref peeled  him,  thought  he  went  rather  too  far  in  difco- 
vering  his  diflike  to  his  old  friends,  and  his  oppolition  to  that 
no n- conformity  in  which  he  had  been  nrft  nurtured.  But  the 
c$fe  is  often  fo  in  fuch  tranfitions  from  one  peifuaiion  to  ano- 
ther. He  was,  highly  refpecled  on  many  accounts  in  his  dio- 
cefe  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  a  ready  and  generous  con- 
tributor towards  feveral  pious  and  charitable  defjgns,  as  is 
well  known  and  remembered  in  thole  parts ;  and  few  compa- 
ratively there  leem  to  be  apprifed  of  any  difrefpecl:  paid  to 
his  memory  in  other  places.  He  was  generally  confidered 
there  as  a  great  and  good  man,  and  a: 'true  friend  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  church  and  itate  ;  very  careful  of  the  concerns  of  his 
church,  and  the  good  behaviour  of  his  clergy;  and  in  fome 
inflances  particularly  inquifitive  into  their  conduct  and  mo- 
rals. It  was  commonly  laid  he  had  two  paper-books,  one 
called  the  black,  the  other  the  whit*  book;  in  which  he  en- 
tered down  fuch  notices  as  he  received  concerning  the  different 
characters  of  each,  as  they  happened  to  fuit  the  defign  of 
either  book.  Thofe  whofe  characler  he  found  to  be  bad,  he 
refolved  never  to  promote,  nor  did,  paying  no  regard  to  any 
folicitations  made  in  their  behalf:  and  one  or  more,  being 
men  of  ill-report,  and  highly  unworthy  of  their  office,  he  had 
intended  to  have  profecuted,  and  to  have  put  them  under 
church-cenfures;  which,  it  feems,  they  had  long  and  greatly 
deierved,.  being  indeed  a  fcandal  to  their  profeffion.  He  en- 
couraged young  clergymen  of  good  character  for  fidelity  in 
their  calling.  When  a  near 'relation  of  his,  a  clergyman  in 
Northamptonfnire,  who  had  collected  a  good  library,  died, 
leaving  it  to  the  archbi  mop's  difpofal,  he  appointed  archbifhop 
Head,  with  one  or  two  more,  men  of  judgement  and  probity, 
to  divide  that  library  into  three  parts,  and  bellow  them  upon 
three  ftudious  and  regular  clergymen,  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  farther  proficiency  in  ufeful  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture ;  the  books  were  very  ufeful  ones,  and  of  confiderable 
value.  He  required  all  clergymen,  who  were  porTefTed  of  a 
benefice  of  the  value  of  iool.  per  ami.  clear,  to  perform  divine 
offices  in  their  refpecliv.e  churches  twice  every  Sunday  (viz. 
morning  and  afternoon),  not  allowing  aRy  fuch  to  ferve  alio 
a  curacy  ;  and  fuch  as  had  a  living  of  150!.  a  year,  or  above, 
Le  required  to  preach  once  in  their  church,  and  read  prayers 
twice,  every  Sunday  :  he  expected  alfo  the  regular  obfervation 
of  holidays  happening  on  a  week-day.  He  was  averfe  to 
perfecution,  and  declared  fo  in  particular  with  regard  to  the 
Methodifts :  fome  of  whom  thought  he  favoured  their  princi- 
ples and  tenets.  Accordingly,  when  his'"  Catechetical  Lee- 
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tores"  were  publifhed  after  his  death,  they  greedily  bought 
them  np,  but  were  difappointed,  though  in  fome  things  they 
approved  of  him. 

SECUNDUS  (JOHN),  a  celebrated  modern  Latin  poet  of 
Holland,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1511,'  and  died  at  Utrecht 
in  1536.  Though  he  lived  only  five-and- twenty  years,  he 
left  abundance  of  Latin  poems:  three  books  of  "  Elegies;" 
one  of  "  Epigrams;"  two  of  '*  Epiftles;"  one  of  u  Odes;'* 
one  of  <{  Sylvae,"  or  mifcellaneous  pieces;  one  of  "  Fu- 
neral Infcriptions  •,"  befides  fome  very  gay,  but  very  ele- 
gant, poems,  called  "  Balia."  In  all  thefe  various  produc- 
tions, there  is  great  fertility  of  invention,  great  eafe,  delicacy, 
and  wit.  Secundus  alio  cultivated  painting  and  engraving, 
but  did  not  live  to  excel  in  thefe. 

SECURIS  (JOHN),  a  native  of  Wiltfhire,  and  a  diligent 
fcholar  of  New-college,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
He  vifited  Paris,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  aftronomical  and 
medical  ft udies;  the  latter  under  the  celebrated  proferTbr  Sil- 
vius.  After  his  return  he  fettled  at  Saliibury  ;  and  was  in 
great  efteem  in  his  day  for  his  fkill  in  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
It  appears  by  his  "  Prognoticons",  a  kind  of  almanacs,  that  he 
was  living  in  1580.  A.  Wood  mentions  his  feeing  two  of 
thefe  medical  and  aftronomical  predictions,  to  one  of  which, 
1580,  was  joined  <*  A  Compendium,  or  brief  Inftiuclions 
how  to  keep  a  moderate  Diet."  England  in  his  time  was 
peftered  with  empirics,  who  perhaps  knew  as  much  as  the 
regular  phyficikns,  if  we  conilder  what  idle  nonfenfe  made 
the  principal  part  of  the  medical  education  of  that  time. 

SEDLEY  '(Sir  CHARLES),  an  Englifh  poet  and  great 
wit,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  of  Aylesford  in  Kent, 
by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  was  born  about  1639. 
At  feventeen,  he  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Wadham- 
college  in  Oxford  ;  but,  taking  no  degree,  retired  to  his  own 
country,  without  either  travelling  or  going  to  the  inns  of 
court.  As  foon  as  the  reftoration  was  effected,  he  came  to 
London,  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee;  and  then  com- 
menced wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  was  fo  much 
admired  and  applauded,  that  he  began  to  be  a  kind  of  oracle 
among  the  poets ;  and  no  performance  was  approved  or  con- 
demned, till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given  judgement.  This 
made  king  Charles  jeftingly  fay  to  him,  that  Nature  had 
given  hima  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy  ;  and  lord  Rochefter 
bears  teflimony  to  the  fame,  when  he  puts  him  foremoft 
among  the  judges  of  poetry  : 

u  I  loath  the  rabble,  'tis  enough  for  me, 

"  If  Sedley,  Shadwcll,  Shepherd,  Wicherley, 
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'<•  Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurft,  Buckingham, 
*'  And  fome  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  nsme, 
"  Approve  my  fenfe :  I  count  their  cenfure  fame.*' 

While  he  thus  grew  in  reputation  for  wit,  and  in  favour 
with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and  debauched :  his  eftate  was 
impaired,  and  his  morals  much  corrup'ed  ;  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  {lory  related  by  Wood.  June  1663,  ^r 
Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Buckhurft,  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  and 
others,  were  at  a  cook's-houfe  in  Bow-flreet,  Covent- Garden; 
where,  inflaming  themielves  with  liquor,  they  went  out  into 
a  balcony,  and  excremenlized  in  the  fbeet,  as  Wood  exprefles 
it.  When  this  was  done.  Sedley  ftripped  himfelf  naked,  and 
preached  to  the"  people  in  a  very  profane  and  fcandalous  man-> 
ner.  Upon  this  a  riot  was  railed,  and  the  mob  grew  very 
clamorous:  they  infifted  upon  having  the  door  opened,  but 
xvere  oppofed  ;  yet  were  not  quieted,  till  they  had  Driven  tie 
preacher  and  his  company  from  the  balcony,  and  broke  all 
the  windows  of  the  houfe.  This  frolic  being  foon  fpread 
abroad,  efpecially  by  the  fanatical  party,  and  juftiy  giving 
offence  to  all  parties,  they  were  fummoned  to  appear  in 
Weflminfter-hall ;  where,  being  indidted  far  a  riot  before  Sir 
Robert  Hyde,  they  were  all  feverely  fined;  Sir  Charles  500!, 
He  obferved,  that  he  was  the  firft  man  who  ever  paid  for 
fhiting:  upon  which  Sir  Robert  afked  him,  whether  he  had 
reqd  the  book  called,  "  The  Complete  Gentleman;"  and  Sir 
Charles  anfvvered,  that  "  he  had  read  more  books  than  his 
lordfhip."  The  day  for  payment  being  appointed  Sir  Charles 
defired  Mr.  Henry  Killigrew  and  another  gentleman,  to  apply 
to  the  king  to  get  it  off;  which  they  undertook  to  do  ;  but, 
inftead  of  getting  it  off,  begged  it  for  themfelves*  and  had  it 
paid  to  a  farthing. 

After  this  affa'r,  his  mind  took  a  more  ferious  turn  ;  and 
he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  politics.  He  had  been  chofen, 
fays  Wood,  to  ferve  for  Romney  in  Kent,  in  that  long  par- 
liament which  began  May  8,  1661,  and  continued  to  fit  for 
feveral  parliaments  after.  He  was  extremely  a£tive  for  the 
Revolution,  which  was  thought  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
he  had  received  favours  from  James  Ii.  That  prince  had  an 
arnpur  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles,  who  was  not  very 
handfome,  James  being  remarkable  for  not  fixing  upon  beau- 
ties ;  and  had  created  her  countefs  of  Dorchester.  This  ho- 
nqur,  far  from  pleafing,  fhocked  Sir  Charles  ;  for,  asa  great  a 
libertine  as  he  had  been  himfelf,  he  could  not  bear  his 
Daughter's  dishonour,  which  he  considered  as  made  more 
confpicuous  by  this  exaltation.  He  therefore  conceived  an 
hatred  to  James ;  and  being  afked  one  day,  why  he  appeared 
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fo  warm  for  the  Revolution,  he  is  faid  to  have  anfwered, 
•*  From  a  principle  of  gratitude ;  for,  fince  his  majefty  has 
made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  it  is  fit  I  ihould  do  all  I  can  to 
make  his  daughter  a  queen."  He  lived  to  the  beginning  of 
queen  Anne's  reigia. 

His  works  were  printed  in  2  vols  8vo,  I^IQ;  and  confifl 
ef  plays,,  tranilations,  fongs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and  little 
occafional  pieces.  However  amoroufly  tender  and  dciicate 
his  poems,  yet  they  have  not  much  ilrength  ;  nor  do  thev 
afford  great  marks  of  genius.  The  foftnefs  of  his  verfes  is 
chara&erifed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  calls  them 
"  Sedley's  Witchcraft;"  and  the  art  of  infinuating  loofe  prin- 
ciples in  clean  and  decent  language  is  thus  afcribed  to  him  by 
the  earl  of  Rochefter  : 

*'   Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

".  That  can  with  a  refiftlefs  charm  impart 

"  The  loofeft  wiihes  to  the  charted  heart ; 

*'  Raife  fuch  a  conflict,  kindle  fuch  a  lire, 

*'  Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

"   'Till  the  poor  vanquifh'd  maid  diiTblves  away 

*'  In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day." 

SEDULIUS  (CjELius,  or  CjECiLius),a  prieft  and  poet  of 
the  fifth  century  ;  wrote  an  heroic  poem,  called,  4i  Opus  Paf- 
chale."  This  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  firft  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  comprehends  the  more 
remarkable  pavTages  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The  next 
three  defcribe  the  life  of  [efus  Ghrift.  This  performance  has 
been  highly  commended  by  Cafiiodorus,  Gregorjus  Turri- 
nenfis,  and  others.  Sedulius  afterwards  turned  this  poem  into 
profe.  The  poem  was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1502. 
It  contains  fome  good  verfes,  but  does  not  indicate  any  ex- 
traordinary talents. 

SEED    (JEREMIAH),    an  Enojim    divine,    was    bom    at 
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Clifton,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  rector.  He  had  his  fchool-education  at  Lowther, 
and  his  academical  at  Queen's  college,  in  Oxford.  Of  this 
fociety  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1732.  The  greateft  part  of 
his  life  was  fpent  at  Twickenham,  where  he  was  affiliant  or 
curate  to  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1741,  he  was  prelented  by  his 
college  to  the  living  of  Enham  in  Hampmire,  at  which  place 
he  died  in  1747,  without  ever  having  obtained  any  higher 
preferment,  which  he  amply  deferved.  He  was  exemplai  v  li\ 
his  morals,  orthodox  in  his  opinions,  had  an  abJe  head,  and  ,< 
mofl  amiable  heart.  A-late  romantic  writer  againft  the  Atha- 
naiian  doctrines,  whole  tcftimony  we  chute  to  give,  as  it  is 
truth  extorted  from  an  adverfary,  fpeaks  ot  him  m  the  follow - 
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ing  terms :  "  Notwithftanding  this  gentleman's  being  a  con- 
tender for  the  Trinity,  yet  he  was  a  benevolent  man,  an  up- 
right Chriflian,  and  a  beautiful  writer ;  excluiive  of  his  zeal 
for  the  Trinity,  he  was  in  every  thing  elfe  an  excellent  cler- 
gyman, and  an  admirable  fcholar.  I  knew  him  well,  and  on 
account  of  his  amiable  qualities  very  highly  honour  his  me- 
mory -,  though  no  two  ever  differed  more  in  religious  fenti- 
merits."  He  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  "  Difcourfes  on  fe- 
veral  important  Subject-,''  2  vols.  8vo  j  and  his  "  Poflhumous 
Works,  confining  of  Sermons,  Letters,  Effays,  &c."  in. 
2  vols.  8vo,  were  publifhed  from  his  original  manufcripts  by 
Jof.  Hall,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  1750. 
They  are  all  very  ingenious,  and  full  of  good  matter,  but 
abound  too  much  in  antithesis  and  point. 

SEGRAIS  (JoHN  RENAUD  DE),  a  French  poet,  was  born 
at  Caen  in  1624,  and  made  his  firfl  .ftudies  in  the  college  of 
the  Jefuits  there.  As  he  grew  up,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
French  poetry,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it  to  the  end  of  his 
lifj.  ;r  was  far  from  proving  unfruitful  to  him;  for  it  ena- 
bled him  to  refcue  himfelf,  four  brothers,  and  two  fitters, 
from  the  unhappy  circumflances  in  which  the  extravagance 
of  a  father  had  left  them.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty, 
when  the  count  de  Frifque,  being  removed  from  court,  retired 
to  Caen ;  and  there  was  fo  charmed  with  Segrais,  who  had 
already  given  public  fpecimens  of  a  fine  genius,  that  upon  his 
recall  he  carried  him  back  with  him,  and  introduced  him  to 
Mad.  de  Montpenfier,  who  took  him  under  her  protection  as 
her  gentleman  in  ordinary.  He  continued  with  this  princefs  a 
great  many  years,  and  then  was  obliged  to  quit  her  fervice, 
for  oppofing  her  marriage  with  Count  de  Lauzun.  He  im- 
mediately found  a  new  patronefs  in  Mad.  de  la  Fayette,  who 
admitted  him  into  her  houfe,  and  affigned  him  apartments, 
He  lived  feven  years  vvith  this  generous  lady,  and  then  retired 
to  his  own  country,  with  a  refolution  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his 
da-  s  in  folitude;  and  there  married  a  rich  heirefs,  about  1679. 
There  is  a  paffage  in  the  "  Segraifiana,"  from  which  we  learn, 
that  Mad.  de  Maintenon  would  have  had  him  to  court,  and 
have  put  him  in  ibme  place  about  the  duke  of  Maine:  but, 
as  we  are  there  told,  he  reflected  within  himfelf,  that  his  life 
was  too  far  advanced  to  encourage  new  hopes,  that  he  had 
what  was  very  fufficient  to  maintain  him  in  otio  cum  dig*itate\  and 
thefe  reflections,  together  with  that  fojtidium  which  wife  men 
foon  conceive  of  a  public  and  efpeciaily  a  court  life,  deter- 
mined him  to  reject  all  offer*,  and  to  continue  where  he  was. 
He  was  admitted  of  the  French  academy  in  1662;  and  he 
now  gave  a  {table  form  to  that  of  Caen.  He  died  at  this 
place,  of  a  dropfy,  in  1701.  He  was  very  deaf  in  the  laft  years 
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of  his  life.  He  was  much  fought  after  for  the  fake  of  his 
converfation,  which  was  always  witty,  folid,  and  learned  : 
his  converfe  with  the  court  and  the  polite  world  had  furnifhed 
him  with  a  multitude  of  curious  anecdotes,  which  he  had  a 
very  agreeable  way  of  relating.  A  great  number  ofthefeare 
to  be  found  in  the  "  Segraifiana ;"  which  was  publifhedi 
many  years  after  his  death,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  de  la  Mon- 
noye  ;  the  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1723, 

I2H10. 

The  profe  writings  of  Segrais,  though  for  the  moft  part 
frivolous  enough,  yet  have  great  merit  as  to  their  ityle,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  ftandard.  Of  this  kind  are  his  *'  Nou- 
velles  Fran^oifes,"  and  the  romances  called  u  La  PrincefTe  de 
Cleves  &  Zayde."  Mad.  de  la  Fayette  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  partner  with  him  in  the  romances,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  often  printed,  with  Mr.  Huet's  "  Origine  df  s  Ro- 
mans" prefixed.  This  piece  was  written  on  purpofe  for  it, 
and  is,  fays  Voltaire,  a  work  of1  great  life.  But  it  is  princi- 
pally for  his  poems  that  Segrais  was  fo  diftinguilhed  in  his 
day  ;  and  thefe  confift  of  "  Diverfes  Poefies,"  printed  at  Paris 
in  1658,  4to  ;  "  Athis,"  a  pafloral ;  and  a  tranilation  of  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  and  /Eneid."  "  His  '  Eclogues,'  and  his 
*  Tranilation  of  Virgil,'  were  efleemed,"  fays  Voltaire  ;  but 
now  they  are  not  read.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Breboeuf's 
*PharfaIia'  is  {till  read,  while  Segrais's  '  ^neid'  is  entirely 
neglecled ;  neverthelefs,  Boileau  praifes  Setrais,  and  depre- 
ciates Breboeuf. — Mademoifelle  called  Segrais  4  a  fort  of  a 
wit  ;*  but  he  was  indeed  a  very  great  wit,  and  a  man  of  real 
learning." 

SELDEN  (JOHN),  anEnglifh  gentleman  of  moft  extenfive 
knowledge  and  prodigious  learning,  was  defcended  from  a 
good  family,  and  born  at  Salvinton,  in  SufTex,  in  1584,  He 
was  educated  at  the  free-fchool  in  Chicheiter ;  and,  at  iixteen, 
fent  to  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about  three 
years,  Then  he  entered  himfelf  of  Clifford's- inn,  London, 
in  order  to  ftudy  the  law;  and  about  two  years  after  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputation 
by  his  learning.  Hisfirfl  friendships  were  with  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Camden,  and  Uiher,  all  of  them 
learned  in  antiquities  ;  which  was  alfo  Selden's  favourite  ob- 
jedl.  In  1610,  he  began  to  diftinguiih  himfelf  by  publica- 
tions in  this  way,  and  put  out  two  pieces  that  year;  "  Jani 
Anglorum  facies  altera ;"  and  "  Duello,"  or  '*  The  Original 
of  tingle  combat."  In  1612,  he  publiihed  notes  and  illuftra- 
tions  on  the  firft  eighteen  fongs  inDrayton's  "  Poly-Olbion;" 
and  the  year  after  wrote  verfes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Engli/h, 
upon  Browne's  "  Britannia's  Paitorals  ;"  which,  with  divers 
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poems  prefixed  to  the  works  of  other  authors,  occasioned  Sir 
John  Suckling  to  give  him  a  place  in  his  «'  Seffion  of  the 
Poets."  In  1614  came  out  his  '•  Titles  of  Honour,"  a  work 
much  efteemedat  home  and  abroad  ,  and  which,  "  as  to  what 
concerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,*'  fays  a  certain  writer,  all 
will  allow  ought  firft  to  be  perufed,  for  the  gaining  a  general 
notion  of  the  diftin£kion  from  an  emperor  down  to  a  country 
gentleman."  In  1616,  he  publifhed  "  Notes  on  Fortefcue 
de  legibus  Anglias  ;"  and,  in  1617,  <c  De  Diis  Syris  Syntag- 
mata Duo,"  which  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  1629,  ^vo,  by 
Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  after  it  had  been  revifed  and  enlarged  by 
Selden  himfelf. 

Selden  was  not  above  three  and  thirty  ;  yet  had  fhewn  him- 
felf a  great  philologift,  antiquary,  herald,  and  linguift  :  and 
his  name  was  fo  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  foreign  countries,  that  he  was  actually  then  become,  what 
be  was  afterwards  ufually  ftyled,  the  great  dictator  of  learning 
to  the  En gii ill  nation.  In  1618,  his  "  Hiftory  of  Tithes'* 
was  printed  in  4to  ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  reproaches  the 
clergy  with  ignorance  and  lazinefs  ;  with  having  nothing  to 
keep  up  their  credit,  but  beard,  title,  and  habit ;  their  ftudies 
not  reaching  farther  than  the  Breviary,  the  Poflils,  and  Po- 
lyanthea  :  in  the  work  itfelf  he  endeavours  to  Ihevv,  that 
tithes  are  not  due  under  Chriftianity  by  divine  right,  though 
he  allows  the  clergy's  title  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  book  gave  great  offence;  to  the  clergy,  and  was  animad- 
verted on  by  feveral  writers  ;  by  Montague,  afterwards  bilhop 
of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  author  was  alto  called,  not 
indeed  before  the  high  conimiflion  court,  as  hath  been  repre- 
fented,  but  before  fome  lords  of  the  high  commiflion,  and 
aifo  of  the  privy  council,  and  obliged  to  make  a  fubmiflion  ; 
which  he  did  moft  willingly,  for  publifhing  a  book,  which 
again!!  his  intention  had  given  offence,  yet  without  recanting 
any  thing  contained  in  it,  which  he  never  did* 

In  1621,  king  James,  being  difpleafed  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  having  imprifoned  feveral  members,  whom  he  fuf- 
pefted  of  oppoiing  his  meafures,  ordered  Selden  likewife  to  be 
committed  to  the  cultody  of  the  fherifF  of  London  :  for, 
though  he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
yet  he  had  beeji  fent  for  and  confulted  by  them,  and  had  given 
his  opinion  very  (Irongly  in  favour  of  their  privileges,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  court.  However,  by  the  intereii  of  Andrews, 
biihop  of  Winchefter,  he  with  the  other  gentlemen  was  fet 
at  liberty  in  five  weeks.  He  then  returned  to  hisxludies,  and 
wrote  and  publifned  learned  works  as  ufual.  In  1623,  he 
was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancrfter  ;  but,  amidft  all  the  di- 
vifions  with  which  the  nation  was  then  agitated,  kept  himfelf 
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perfectly  neuter.  In  1625,  ^e  was  cn°fen  again  for 
Bedwin,  in  Wiltfhire  :  in  this  firft  parliament  of  king  Charles, 
he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
and,  when  that  nobleman  was  impeached  in  1626,  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  articles  againil  him.  He  oppofed  the 
court-party  the  three  following  years  with  great  vigour  in 
many  fpeeches.  The  king,  having  divTolved  the  parliament  in 
1629,  ordered  feveral  members  of  the  boufe  of  commons  to 
be  brought  before  the  King's-Bench  bar,  and  to  be  committed 
to-  the  Tower.  Selden,  being  one  of  this  number,  infilled 
upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refufed  to  make  any  fub- 
mirlion  to  the  court  ;  upon  which  he  was  fent  to  the  King's- 
Bench  prifon.  He  was  releaied  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
though  it  does  not  appear  how  ;  only,  that  the  parliament  in 
1646  ordered  him  5000!,  for  the  loifes  he  had  fuOained  on 
that  occafion.  In  1630,  he  was  again  committed  to  cuftody, 
with  the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  St  John,  being  accufed  of  having  difoerfed  a  libel,  inti- 
tuled, "  A  Proportion  for  bis  Majefty's  fervice,  to  bridle  the 
jmpertinency  of  Parliaments  ;"  but  it  was  proved,  that  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  then  living  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's  domi- 
nions, was  the  author.  All  thefe  various  impriionments  and 
tumults  gave  no  interruption  to  his  iiudies  ;  but  be  proceeded, 
in  his  old  vvav,  to  write  and  publilli  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  him  to  make  collections,  proper 
to  (hew  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  dominion 
of  the  fea  ;  and  he  had  engaged  in  the  work  ;  but,  upon  the 
affront  hejiad  received  by  his  imprifonment,  he  laid  it  afide. 
However,  in  1634,  a  difpute  arifing  between  the  Englsfh  and 
Dutch  concerning  the  herring-fifhery  upon  the  Britiih  coaft, 
and  Grotius  having  before  publiihed,  in  1602,  his  "  Mare 
Liberum"  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Selden  was  prevailed  upon 
by  abp.  Laud,  who,  though  he  did  not  love  his  principles  in 
church  and  ilate  affairs,  yet  could  not  help  revering  him  for 
his  learning  and  manners,  to  draw  up  his  vt  Mare  Claufuai  ;" 
and  it  was  accordingly  publifhed  in  1636.  This  book  iecom- 
inended  him  highly  to  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  he  might 
have  had  any  thing  he  would  ;  but  his  attachment  to  his 
books,  together  with  his  great  love  of  eafe,  made  him  indif- 
ferent, if  not  averfe,  to  pofts  and  preferment.  In  1640  he 
publifhed  "  De  Jure  Naturali  &  Gentium  juxta  difciplinam 
Kebraeorum,"  folio.  PuffendorfT  applauds  this  work  highly  ; 
but  his  tranflator  Barbeyrac  obierves,  with  regard  to  it,  that 
<4  befides  the  extreme  difordcr  and  obfcurity,  which  are  juftly 
to  be  cenfured  in  his  manner  of  writing,  he  does  not  derive 
his  principles  of  natuie  from  the  pure  light  of  reafon,  but 
merely  from  the  feven  precepts  given  to  Noah  ;  —  and  fre- 
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quently  contents  himfelf  with  citing  "  the  decifions  of  the 
Rabbins,  witout  giving  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  whe- 
ther they  be  juft  or  not."  Le  Clerc  fays,  that  in  this  book 
Selden  "  has  only  copied  the  Rabbins*  and  fcarcely  ever  rea- 
ibns  at  all.  His  rabbinical  principles  are  founded  upon  an 
uncertain  Jewidi  tradition,  namely,  that  God  gave  to  Noah 
fe\en  precepts,  to  be  obferved  by  all  mankind;  which,  if  it 
Ihould  be  denied,  the  Jews  would  find  a  difficulty  to  prove : 
befides,  his  ideas  are  very  imperfect  and  embarraffed."  There 
is  certainly  lome  foundation  for  this  ;  and  what  is  here  faid  of 
this  particular  work  may  be  more  or  lefs  applied  to  all  he 
wrote.  He  had  a  vaft  memory  and  prodigious  learning  ;  and 
theie  had  oftentimes  the  fame  effect  on  him,  as  they  have  al- 
ways on  men  of  lower  abilities,  fuch  as  Dodwel!  for  inftance  j 
that  is,  they  checked  and  impeded  the  ufe  of  his  reafoning 
faculty,  perplexed  and  embarrarTed  his  ideas,  and  crowded  his 
writings  with  citations  and  authorities,  to  fupply  the  place  of 
fenfe  and  argument. 

The  fame  year,  1640,  he  was  chofen  member  of  parlia^ 
inent  for  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  though  he  was 
againu  the  court,  vet  211  1642  the  king  had  thoughts  of  taking 
the  feal  from  the  Lord  keeper  Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  him. 
Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  Lord  Falkland  and  himfelf,  to 
whom  his  majeily  referred  the  confederation  of  that  affair, 
<e  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's  afFe&ion  to  the  king;  but, 
withal  they  knew  him  fo  well,  that  they  concluded  he  would 
abfolutely  refule  the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  him.  He  wa$ 
in  years,  and  of  a  tender  conftitution  :  he  had  for  many  years 
enjoyed  his  eafe,  which  he  loved  ;  was  rich,  and  would  not 
have  made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have  lain  out  of  his  own 
bed,  for  any  preferment,  which  he  had  never  afFected."  In 
1643,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lay-members  to  fit  in 
the  avTembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  in  which  he  fre- 
quently perplexed  thofe  divines  with  his  vaft  learning  ;  and, 
as  Whitelocke  relates,  "  fornetimes  when  they  had  cited  a  text 
of  fcripture  to  prove  their  aflertion,  he  would  tell  them, 
*  perhaps  in  your  little  pocket-bibles  with  gilt  leaves,'  which 
they  would  often  pull  out  and  read,  4  the  tranflation  may  be 
thus  ;'  but  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  fignify  thus  and  thus  5 
and  fo  would  totally  filence  them.33 

About  this  time  he  took  the  covenant  ;  and  the  fame  year, 
3643,  was  by  the  parliament  appointed  keeper  of  the  records 
in  the  Tower.  In  1644,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve 
tommiffioners  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  fame  year  was 
nominated  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge, 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  About  this  time 
he  did  great  fervices  to  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  as  appears 
fiom  feyeral  letters  written  to  him  by  that  univeriity,  which 
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are  printed  :  and  indeed  he  never  meant  to  difTerve  or  do  mif- 
chief  to  any  peribn  or  party,  his  only  view  in  continuing 
with  the  parliament,  being  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  to  enjoy  as  much  eafe  as  he  could  in  very  uneafy  and 
troublefome  times.  He  never  concurred  in  any  violent  mea- 
fares,  but  often  oppofed,  and  always  difcountenanceci  them. 
Upon  the  publication  of  the  EucomBao-iXurj,  Cromwell  employed 
all  his  intereft  to  engage  him  to  write  an  anfwer  to  that  book  ; 
but  he  abfolutely  refuied.  In  1654,  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  he  died  Nov.  30  that  year.  He  died  in  White- 
Friars,  at  the  houfe  of  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  with 
whom  he  he  had  lived  fome  years  in  fuch  intimacy,  that  they 
were  reported  to  be  as  man  and  wife;  and  Dr.  Wilkins  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  wealth,  which  he  left  at  his  death,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  generolity  of  that  countefs  :  but  there  is  no 
good  reafon  for  either  of  the  lurmifes.  He  was  buried  in  the? 
Temple-church,  where  a  monument  was  ereiled  to  him  ;  and 
abp.  timer  preached  his  funeral  fermon.  He  left  a  moil  va- 
luable and  curious  library  to  his  executors,  Matthew  Hale, 
John  Vaughan,  and  Rowland  Jews,  efqs.  which  they  gcne- 
roufiy  woukT  have  bellowed  on  the  fociety  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  if  a  proper  place  fhould  be  provided  to  receive  it: 
but,  this  being  neglected,  they  gave  it  to  the  univerlity  of 
Oxford. 

Selden  was  immenfeiy  learned*  and  Ikilled  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  beyond  any  man  :  Grotius  ilyles  him 
**  the  glory  of  the  Engiifh  nation."  He  was  knowing  in  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  yet  did  not  greatly  trouble  himfelf 
with  the  practice  of  law  :  he  feldom  or  never  appeared  at  the 
bar,  but  fometimes  gave  counfel  in  his  chamber.  "  His 
mind  alfo/'  fays  Whitelocke,  "  was  as  creat  as  his  learning ; 

*  ^j  i  ,_^    f 

he  was  as  hofpitable  and  generous  as  any  man,  and  as  good 
company  to  thole  he  liked."  Wilkins  relates,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  gravity  and  greatncfs  of  foul,  averfe  to 
flattery,  liberal  to  fcholars,  charitable  to  the  poor ;  and  that, 
though  he  had  a  great  latitude  in  his  principles  with  regard  to 
eccleiiaftical  power,  yet  he  had  a  iinctre  regard  for  the  Church 
of  England.  Mr.  Richard  Baxter  remarks,  that  "he  was  a 
refoived  ferious  chriilian,  a  great  adverfary,  particularly,  to 
Hobbes's  errors  ;  and  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  affirmed,  how 
he  had  feen  Selden  openly  oppofeHobbes  fo  earneftly,  as  either 
to  depart  from  him,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  room  :"  which 
{hews,  that,  as  Selden  had  great  knowledge,  fo  he  had  alfo 
fome  portion  of  zeal.  But  the  noblefr.  teftimony  in  his  favour 
is  that  of  his  intimate  friend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  thus 
defcribes  him  in  all  parts  of  his  character  :  "  Mr.  Selden  was 
a  perfon,"  fays  he,  "  whom  no  character  can  flatter,  or  tranf- 
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mit  in  anv  expreffions  equal  to  bis  merit  and  virtue.  He  wa< 
of  fuch  ftupendous  learning  i-i  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages,  as 
may  appear  trom  his  excellent  and  tranfcendent  writings,  that 
a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  converfant 
among  books,  and  had  never  fpent  an  hour  but  in  reading  or 
writing ;  yet  his  humanity,  courtefy,  and  affability,  was 
fuch,  that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in 
the  beft  courts,  but  that  his  good-nature,  chanty,  and  delight 
in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating  all  he  knew,  exceeded 
that  breeding.  His  ftyle  in  all  his  writings  feems  harm,  and 
fometimes  obfcure  ;  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
abftrufe  fubje&s  of  which  he  commonly  treated,  out  of  the 
paths  trod  by  other  men,  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the 
beauty  of  a  flyle,  and  too  much  propenfity  to  the  language  of 
antiquity :  but  in  his  converfation  he  was  the  moil  clear 
difcourier,  and  had  the  heft  faculty  in  making  hard  things 
eafy,  and  prefent  to  the  underftanding,  of  any  man  that 
hath  been  known.  Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  va- 
lued himfelf  upon  nothing  more  than  upon  having  had  Mr. 
Selden's  acquaintance,  from  the  time  he  was  very  young  ;  and 
held  it  with  great  delight  as  long  as  they  were  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue together  in  London  :  and  he  was  very  much  troubled 
always  when  he  heard  him  blamed,  cenfured,  and  reproached 
for  (laying  in  London,  and  in  the  parliament,  after  they  were 
in  rebellion,  and  in  the  worft  times,  which  his  age  obliged 
him  to  do  ;  and  how  wicked  foever  the  adions  were,  which 
were  every  day  done,  he  was  confident  he  had  not  given  his 
confent  to  them,  but  would  have  hindered  them  if  he  could 
with  his  ownfafetyi  to  which  he  was  always  enough  indulgent. 
If  he  had  feme  infirmities  with  other  men,  they  were  weighed 
down  with  wonderful  and  prodigious  abilities  and  excellences. 
in  the  other  fcale." 

His  works  were  collected  by  Dr.  David  Wilkins,  and 
printed  at  London  in  3  vols.  folio,  but  generally  bound  in 
fix,  1726.  The  two  firft  contain  his  Latin  works  ;  and  the 
third,  his  Englilh.  The  editor  has  prefixed  a  long  life  of  the 
author,  and  added  feveral  pieces  never  before  publifhed ;  par- 
ticularly letters,  poems,  &c. 

SEMIRAMIS,  a  famous  queen  of  the  AffyrJans,  fucceeded 
her  hufband  Ninus  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Nynias. 
We  cannot  much  depend  upon  the  report  of  fome  hiilorians, 
who  reprefent  her  as  an  abandoned  woman.  According  to 
the  belt  authorities,  me  made  fuch  magnificent  improve- 
ments about  Babylon,  that  fhe  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  built  it. 
Not  contented  with  the  dominions  left  her  by  Ninus,  (lie 
conquered  Ethiopia  ;  and,  returning  from  thence,  prepared  for 
an  expedition  into  India,  and  appointed  the  general  meeting  of 
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her  forces  at  Ba&ria,  from  whence,  advancing  to  the  Indus, 
me  defeated  the  king  of  India,  who  difputed  her  paffage,  and 
purfued  him  into  the  heart  of  his  own  country.  He  drew 
her  deiigncdly  into  an  amhuih,  and  then  turning  gave  her 
battle,  and  by  the  number  of  his  elephants  overcame  her, 
wounded  her  in  two  places,  and  made  a  prodigious  flaughter 
of  her  men.  He  purfued  her  back  to  the  Indus,  which  flie 
crorTed,  with  the  lofs  of  a  vaft  number  of  her  troops  ;  and, 
breaking  down  the  bridge  (lie  came  over,  put  a  flop  to  the 
enemy's  career.  After  exchanging  prifoners  at  Bactria,  fhe 
returned  home,  with  hardly  a  third  of  her  army,  which,  if 
we  believe  Cteilas,  conlifted  of  300,000  foot,  5000  horfe, 
befides  camels  and  armed  chariots.  At  her  return,  finding 
her  fon  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againir.  her,  fhe  reiigned  the 
government  and  retired. 

The  ilory  of  her  getting  the  kingdom  by  betraying  her 
hufband,  her  perfonating  her  own  fon  Ninyas,  and  her  cri- 
minal paffion  for  him,  are  rejected  by  Rollin  as  fabulous 
ftories. 

SENECA  (Lucius  ANN^EUS),  a  Stoic  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  sera,  of  an  equelhian  family,  which  had  probably  been 
tranfplanted  thither  in  a  colony  from  Rome.  He  was  the 
lecond  fon  of  Marcus  Annasus  Seneca,  commonly  called  the 
rhetorician,  whofe  remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of 
*'  Suaforiae  &  Controveriiae,  cum  Declamationum  Excerp- 
tis  ;"  and  his  youngeft  brother  Annaeus  Mela  (for  there  were 
three  of  them)  was  memorable  for  being  the  father  of  the 
poet  Lucan.  He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his 
father  and  the  reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  in- 
fancy ;  and  fo  very  fmall,  that,  as  he  himfelf  teil  us,  he  was 
carried  thither  in  the  arms  of  his  aunt :  *'  materterx  manibus 
in  urbem  peiiatus  fum."  There  he  was  educated  in  the  molt 
liberal  manner,  and  under  the  bed  mailers.  He  learned  his 
eloquence  from  his  father;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him 
to  philofophy,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attalus,  Sotion, 
and  Papirius  Fabianus  ;  men  famous  in  their  way,  and  of 
whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his  writings.  It  is 
probable  too,  that  he  travelled  when  he  was  young,  lince  we 
find  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  particularly  in  his 
"  Quasftiones  Naturales,"  making  very  exact  and  curious 
obfervations  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile.  But  this,  though  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  his  own  humour,  did  not  at  all  correfpond 
with  that  fcheme  or  plan  of  life  which  his  father  had  drawn  out 
for  him ;  who  therefore  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him 
upon  ioJiciting  for  public  employments ;  ib  that  he  afterwards 
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became  quefior,  praetor,  and,  as  Lipfius  will  have  it,  cveft 
conful. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Claudius,  when  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  was  accufed  of  adultery  by  Meflalinaj  and  ba- 
nithed,  Seneca  was  baniihcd  too,  being  charged  as  one  of 
the  adulterers.  Corfica  was  the  feat  of  his  exile,  where  he 
lived  eight  years  ;  happv,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  midft  of  thofe 
things  which  ufually  make  other  people  miierable  •  "  inter  cas 
res  beatus,  quae  lolent  miferos  facere  ;"  and  where  he  wrote 
his  books  u  Of  Confolation,"  adclreffed  to  his  mother  Helvia, 
and  to  his  friend  Polybiiis.  When  Agrippina  was  married 
to  Claudius,  as  (he  was  upon  the  death  of  MefTalina,  fhe  pre- 
vailed with  tiie  Emperor  to  recall  Seneca  from  banifhment ; 
and  afterwards' procured  him  to  be  tutor  to  her  fon  Nero, 
whom  (he  deiigned  for  the  empire.  By  the  bounty  and  gene- 
roiity  of  his  royal  pupil,  he  acquired  that  prodigious  wealth 
which  rendered  him  in  a  manner  equal  to  kings.  His  houfes 
and  walks  were  the  moft  magnificent  in  Rome.  His  villas 
\vere  innumerable :  and  he  had  immenfe  fums  of  money 
placed  out  at  intereft  in  ahnoft  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
hiftorian  Dio  reports  him  to  have  had  250.000!.  at  intereft  in 
Britain  alone  ;  and  reckons  his  calling  it  in  all  at  a  fum  as  one 
of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

All  this  wealth,  however,  together  with  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  cf  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ill 
effect  upon  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  Seneca.  He  conti- 
nued abileinious,  exacl:  in  his  manners,  and,  above  all,  free 
from  the  vices  fo  commonly  prevalent  in  fuch  places,  flattery 
and  ambition.  "  1  had  rather,"  faid  he  to  Nero,  "  offend 
you  by  f peak  ing  the  truth,  than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and 
flatterv — maluerim  veris  ofTendere,  quam  placere  adulando." 
How  well  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  his 
prince,  may1  be  known  from  the  five  fir  ft  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  have  always  been  confidercd  as  a  perfect  pattern 
of  good  government  ;  and,  if  that  emperor  had  but  been  as 
obiervant  of  his  mailer  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the  delight,  and  not, 
as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and  deteftation  of  mankind* 
But  when  Poppaea  and  Tigeilinus  had  got  the  command  of 
his  humour,  and  hurried  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  and 
abominable  vices,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  his  mafter,  whofe 
life  muft  indeed  have  been  a  conftant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca, 
perceiving  that  his  favour  declined  at  court,  and  that  he  had 
many  accufers  about  the  Prince,  who  were  perpetually  whif-* 
pering  in  his  ears  his  great  riches,  his  magnificent  houfes,  and 
fine  gardens,  and  what  a  favourite  through  their  means  he 
was  grown  with  the  people,  made  an  offer  of  them  all  to 
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Nero.  Nero  refufed  to  accept  them  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  hinder  Seneca  from  changing  his  way  of  life ;  for,  as 
Tacitus  relates,  he  "  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ufual 
civilities  which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence 
of  indifpofition  or  engagement,  avoided  as  much  as  pomble  to 
appear  in  public." 

Nero  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had  dif- 
patched  Burrhus  by  poifon,   could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had  rid 
himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo  :  for,  Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  to  Nero 
what  A grippa  and  Maecenas  had  been  to  Auguftus  ;  the  one 
the  manager  of  his   military  concerns,  the  other  of  his  civil. 
Accordingly  he  attempted,  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  a  freedman 
of  Seneca,  to  take  him  off  by  poifon  ;  but,  this  not  fucceeding, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an  information,  that 
he  was  confcious  of  Pifo's  confpiracy  againft  his  perfon  ;  not 
that  he  had  any  real  proofs  of  Seneca's  being  at  all  concerned 
Jn  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pre- 
.tence  for  deflroying  him.     Fie  left  Seneca,  however,  at  liberty 
to  chufe  his  manner  of  dying,  who  caufed  his  veins  to   be 
opened  immediately  ;   his  friends  ftanding  round  him,   whofe 
tears  he  endeavoured  to  {top,  fometimes  by  gently  admonishing, 
fometimesby  fharply  rebuking  them.     His  wife  Paulina,  who 
was  very  young  in  comparifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolu- 
tion  and  a(Fe£lion  to  bear  him  company,  and   thereupon  or- 
dered her  veins  to  be  opened  at  the  fame  time  ;  but,  as  Nero 
had  no  particular  fpite  againft  her,  and  was  not  willing  to 
make   his 'cruelty  more  odious  and  infupportable  than  there 
feemed  occafion  for,  he  gave  orders   to  have  her  death  pre- 
vented :   upon   which  her  wounds   were  bound  up,  and  the 
blood   {topped,  juft    time  enough  to  fave  her;    though,    as 
Tacitus  fays,  fhe  looked   fo  miferably  pale  and  wan  all  her 
life  after,  that  it  was  eafy  to  read  the  lots  of  her  blood  and 
fpirits  in  her  countenance.    In  the  meantime,  Seneca,  finding 
his  death   flow   and    lingering,  defired   Statius    Annaeus,    his 
phyfician,  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared fome  time  before,  in  cafe  it  ihould  be  wanted  ;  but,  this 
not  having  its  ufual  effecl:,   lie  was  carried   to  a    hot  bath, 
where -he  was  at  length  flifled  with  the  fleams.     He  died,  as 
Lipfius  conjectures,  in  his  63d  or  64th  year,  and  in  the  loth 
or  nth  of  Nero.     There  was   a  rumour,  that  Subrius  Fla- 
vius,  in  a  private  conveifation  with  the  centurions,  had  re- 
folved,  and  not  without  Seneca's  knowledge  of  it,  that,  when 
Nero  fhould  have  been  flain  by  Pifo,   Pi4o  himfelf  fhould  be 
killed  too,  and  the  empire  delivered  up  to  Seneca :  but  what 
foundation  there  is  for  it,  is  not  faid. 

The  works  of  Seneca  are  fo  well  known  by  the  feveral  edi- 
tions which  have  been  publifhed,  that  we  need  not  be  parti- 
XIII.  Z  cular 
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cular  in  an  account  of  them.  Some  have  imagined,  that  fi£ 
was  a  Cbriftian,  and  that  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  St. 
Paul  by  letters.  He  mud  have  heard  of  Chrift  anfl  his  doc- 
trine, and  his  curiofity  might  lead  him  to  make  fome  enquiry 
about  them  ;  but,  as  for  the  letters  publilhed  under  the  names 
of  the  Philofopher  and  Apoftle,  they  have  long  been  declared 
fpurious  by  the  critics,  and  perfectly  unworthy  of  either  of 
them.  To  know  whether  Seneca  was  d.  Chriitian,  or  not,  we 
heed  only  obferve  a  circumftance,  which  Tacitus  relates  of 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  viz.  "  that,  when  he  entered 
the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water  and  fprinkied  thofe  about  him, 
laying,  that  he  offered  thofe  libations  to  Jupiter  his  deliverer—- 
libare  fe  liquorem  ilium  fovi  Liberatori." 

It  was  to  the  labours  of  Tuftus  Lipfius,  that  the  public  were 
indebted  for  the  firft  srood  edition  of  the  works  of  Seneca  the 
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philofopher  ;  which  were  twice  handfomely  printed  in  folio, 
and  afterwards  with  the  works  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician,  and 
notes  by  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  at  Amlterdam,  1672,  in 
3  vcls.  8vo. 

SENNERTUS  (DANIEL),  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Breflaw,  where  his  father  was  a  fhoe- 
maker,  in  1572.  He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittem- 
berg  in  1593,  and  there  made  a  great  progrefs  in  philofophy 
and  phyfic.  He  vilited  the  univerfities  of  Leipfic,  Jena,  and 
Francfort  upon  the  Oder  ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Berlin  in 
1601,  to  learn  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  Hay  long 
there,  but  returned  to  Wittenberg  the  fame  year  ;*  where  alfo 
he  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic,  and  foon 
after  to  a  profeflbrfhip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry  into  that  univeriity. 
He  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  writings  and  by  his  prac- 
tice ;  patients  came  to  him  from  all  parts,  among  whom 
were  princes,  dukes,  counts,  and  gentlemen ;  and  he  refufed 
his  affilrance  to  nobody.  He  took  what  was  offered  hirp  for 
his  pains,  but  demanded  nothing,  and  even  reflored  to  the 
poor  what  they  gave  him.  The  plague  was  about  feven  times 
at  Wittemberg  while  he  was  profeffor  there  ;  but  he  never  re- 
tired, nor  refufed  to  aflift  the  fick  :  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  illnefs  11^1^628,  though  he 
had  appointed  him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  yet  gave 
him  leave  to  continue  at  Wittemberg.  He  married  three 
times ;  had  feven  children  by  his  firft  wife,  but  none  by  his 
two  laft.  He  died*  of  the  plague,  at  Wittemberg,  July  21, 
1637. 

The  liberty  he  took  in  contradicting  the  ancients  raifed 
him,  as  was  natural,  many  enemies ;  but  nothing  was  worie 
received  than  the  notion  which  he  a4y«mced  concerning  the 
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origin  of  fouls.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  faid,  that  there  is  a  celeflial  intelligence  appointed  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  formation  of  fouls,  which  makes  ufe  of  feed  only 
as  an  inftrument ;  nor  of  thofe  who  afcribe  a  plaflic  virtue  to 
it  *  he  thought,  and  he  advanced,  that  the  foul  is  in  the  feed 
before  the  organization  ;  and  that  this  is  what  forms  the  won- 
derful machine,  which  we  call  a  living  bodv.  He  was  accufed 
of  blafphemy  and  impiety,  on  pretence  of  having  taught,  that 
the  fouls  of  beafts  are  not  material ;  for,  this  was  affirmed  to  be 
the  fame  thing  with  teaching,  that  they  are  as  immortal  as  the 
foul  of  man.  He  rejected  this  confequence,  and  feems  to 
have  drawn  himfelf  out  of  the  fcrape  as  well  as  he  could, 
reflecting,  probably,  that  his  adverfaries  fometimes  had  re- 
courfe  to  other  weapons  than  thofe  of  found  reafon  and  ar- 
gument. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  been  printed 
in  France  and  Italy.  The  laft  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  1676, 
in  6  vols.  folio  ;  to  which  his  life  is  prefixed. 

SENNKRTUS  (ANDREW),  a  German,  eminent  for  his 
fkill  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born  at  Wittemberg  in 
1535.  He  learned  the  Arabic  tongue  at  Leyden  under  Golius, 
and  found  out  a  very  good  method  of  teaching  it  j  as  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  who  was  an  admirable  judge  in  this  point,  has  teftified 
in  his  favour.  He  was  made  profelTbr  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg  in  1568,  and  held  it 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  is,  fifty-one  years.  He  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  profeflbrfhip  learnedly  and  worthily, 
and  publifheda  very  great  number  of  books.  He  is  alfo  corn- 
mended  in  his  funeral-oration  for  the  purity  of  his  mortis,  and 
particularly  for  his  temperance  ;  which  enabled  him  to  fupport 
the  labour  of  fludy  and  all  the  functions  of  a  profeflbr,  and 
carried  him  to  an  extreme  old  age,  with  great  vigour  of  body 
and  mind.  He  died  in  1619,  aged  84. 

SEPULVEDA  (JoHN  GENES  DE)  was  born  at  Cordova 
in  1491?  and  became  hiftoriographer  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
He  is  memorable  for  writing  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards  againft  the  Indians/'  in  oppolition  to"  the 
benevolent  pen  of  Barthelemi  de  la  Cafas.  Sepulveda  affirmed, 
that  fuch  cruelties  were  juftifiahle  both  by  human  and  divine 
laws,  as  well  as  by  the  rights  of  war.  It  is  an  a£l  of  juftice 
to  Charles  V,  that  he  fupprelTed  the  publication  of  Sepulveda's 
book  in  his  dominions ;  but  it  was  publHhed  at  Rome.  This 
advocate  for  the  greateft  barbarities  that  ever  difgraced  human 
nature  died  at  Salamanca  in  1572.  He  was  author  of  various 
•works  betides  that  above  mentioned  ;  in  particular,  offome 
Latin  letters,  and  a  tranflation  from  Ariftotle,  with  notes. 
The  firft  are  faid  to  be  curious ,  but  the  laft  is  in  no  cittern. 

Z  3  SERA- 
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SERAPION  (JoHN  of),  an  Arabian  phyfkian,  flouriflied, 
according  to  Prieflley,  A.D.  890.  Rhazis,  in  his  "  Conti- 
nens,"  often  mentions  him  ;  and  Halli  finds  fault  with  him 
for  not  being  fo  full  on  the  fmali-pox  as  he  might  have  been. 
The  rirft  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Venice  in  folio 
1497,  and  re-printed  in  the  feme  fize  in  1.550.  Many  have 
confounded  him  with  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  another  me- 
dical author,  who  lived  above  800  years  before  his  time. 

SERENUS  (SAMMONICUS),  an  eminent  phyfician,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caracalla.  He  was  precep- 
tor to  the  younger  Gordian,  and  was  author  of  various  tracls 
on  iubjefts  of  natural  hiftoi  y  :  of  thefe  only  one  is  come  down 
to  us,  namely,  a  poem  on  medicine,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Corpus  Poetamm,"  by  Maittaire,  Serenus  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Caracalla.  At  his  death  he  left  a  library 
containing  no  lefs  than  6200  volumes. 

SERTIO  (SEBASTIAN),  a  celebrated  architect,  born  at 
Bologna,  where  he  flouriihed  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. Francis  I.  invited  him  to  France,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  ornamenting  the  royal  palaces,  and  Fontainbleau  in 
particular.  Sertio  was  author  of  a  "  Treatife  on  Architec- 
ture," which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  tafte 
and  judgement. 

SERRANUS  (JOANNES),  or  JOHN  de  SERRES,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  in  the  i6th  century,  and  was  of  the 
reformed  religion.  His  parents  fent  him  to  Laufanne,  wheie 
he  made  a  good  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  attached  himfelf  much  to  the  philofophy  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  ftudied  divinity, 
in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  mini  dry.  He  began  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  writings  in  1570  ;  and,  in  1573-, 
was  obliged  to  fly  a  refugee  to  Laufanne,  after  the  dreadhil 
maffacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Returning  foon  to 
France,  he  publHhed  a  piece  in  French,  called  "  A  Remon- 
(r. ranee  to  the  king  upon  tome  pernicious  principles  in  Bodin's 
book  de  Republica  :"  in  which  he  was  thought  to  treat  Bo- 
din  fo  injuriouily,  that  Henry  III.  ordered  him  to  prifon  for 
Obtaining  his  libertv,  he  became  a  minifter  of  Nifmes 
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in  1582,  but  never  was  looked  upon  as  very  ftaunch 
to  ProteftantiiYn  ;  and  ibme  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
but  without  fofficient  foundation,  that  he  actually  abjured 
it.  He  is,  however,  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  four 
min liters,  who  declared  to  Henry  IV,  that  a  man  might  be 
faved  in  the  Popiih  as  well  as  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and 
that  was  certainly  more  than  enough  to  bring  him  into  fufpi- 
cion  with  his  brethren  the  Hugo  nets.  This  fulpicion  was 
afterwards  increafed  by  a  book,  which  he  publifhed,  in  I597» 
with  a -view  to  reconcile  the  two  religions,  intituled.  "De 

Fide 
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Fide  Catholica,  five  de  principiis  religionis  Chrifliame,  com- 
muni  omnium  confenfu  Temper  &  ubique  ratis  ;"  a  work 
little  relifhed  bv  the  Catholics,  but  received  with  fuch  indig- 
nation  by  the  Calviniils  of  Geneva,  whither  he  had  retired, 
that  they  were  fnfpe&ed  to  have  given  the  author  poifon,  and 
to  have  ocean"  oned  an  immature  kind  of  death  to  him  ;  for  he 
died  fuddenly  in  1598,  when  he  was  not  more  than  fifty.  His 
wife,  we  are  told,  was  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  him  ;  fo 
that  it  is  probable  they  made  clean  work,  by  difpatching, 
when  they  weie  doing,  the  whole  family  at  once. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  things ;  fome  theolo- 
gical, fome  hiftorical.  He  publimed  feveral  works  in  L?tin 
and  in  French,  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  France  ;  among  the 
reft,  the  following  in  French  :  "  Memoires  de  la  troiiieme 
Guerre  Civile  &  derniers  troubles  de  France  fous  Charles  IX, 
&c.  i"  "  Inventaire  general  de  1'Hiftoire  de  France,  illuilre 
par  la  conference  de  1'Eglife  £  de  1'Empire,  &c.  ;"  "  Recueil 
des  chofes  memorables  avenues  en  France  fous  Henri  II, 
Fran9ois  II,  Charles  IX,  &  Henri  III,"  &c.  Thefe  have 
been  many  times  reprinted,  with  continuations  and  improve- 
ments ;  yet  it  is  allowed,  that  there  is  in  them  a  {hong  tinc- 
ture of  paffion  and  animofity.  It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwife. 
Hiftories,  written  efpecially  in  troubiefome  times,  will  always 
favour  of  the  pamons  which  produce  them  ;  and  it  is  againft 
fuch  that  father  Daniel  has  put  us  upon  our  guard.  "  We 
have,"  fays  he,  "examples  of  a  great  number  of  hiftories, 
from  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  to  that  of  Lewis  XIII.  written 
by  both  Catholics  and  Hugonots,  where  partiality  and  refent- 
ment  prevailed  abundantly  ;  and  this  is  the  common  effect  of 
civil  wars,  efpecially  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  the  motive 
or  pretence  of  religion." 

But  the  work  for  which  Serranus  is  moft  known,  at  leaft 
out  of  France,  is  his  "  Latin  verfion  of  Plato,1'  which  was 
printed  with  Henry  Stephens's  fine  Greek  text  of  that  author's 
works,  in  1578,  folio.  Yet  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  tho- 
roughly confidered  quid  valerent  humcri,  what  he  was  equal  to, 
when  he  undertook  that  important  tafk.  His  verfion  is 
allowed  to  have  much  fimplicity  and  elegance  in  it;  but 
then  the  ftyle  of  Plato  is  pompous  and  majeftic  :  and  it  is  not 
enough,  that  atranflator  gives  his  author's  ienfe,  as  Serranus, 
he  lliould  endeavour,  like  Ficinus,  to  do  it  in  his  manner. 
Hence,  though  Serranus's  Latin  is  more  elegant,  Ficinus  is 
yet  allowed  to  be  the  more  faithful  tranilator  fn  the  mean 
time  Henry  Stephens,  as  Cafaubon  relates,  excepted  to  feveral 
paflages  of  Serranus,  and  recommended  them  to  his  correc- 
tion, which  however  Serranus,  on  fome  account  or  other,  re- 
fufed.  Upon  the  whole,  it'  is  lucky  for  Serranus,  that  his 
verfion  is  fo  infeparably  connected  with  Stephens's  types  and 
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text:  for,  this  will  fecure  it  feme  degree  of  refpeft,  fo  long  as 
that  edition  of  PJato  mall  laft. 

S£RVANDONI  (JoHN  NICOLAS),  a  Florentine  archi- 
tect and  painter,  born  in  1695,  and  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1766-  His  talent  was  for  (hows  and  public  decora- 
tions,  in  which  path  he  was  excellent.  Hjs  befl  works  are  his 
decorations,  reprefenting  St.  Peter's  of  Rome  ;  the  Defcent  of 
./Eneas  into  Hell  j  the  Enchanted  Foreft  ;  and  the  Triumph 
pf  Conjugal  Love  ;  the  Travels  of  Ulyffes ;  Hero  and  Leander ; 
and  the  conqueft  of  the  Mogul  by  Thamas  Koulikan.  He 
designed  the  portal  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris.  He  alfo  directed 
the  Decorations  of  the  opera  from  1 728  to  1 746. 

SERVETUS  (MicHAEi-)*  a  mod  ingenious  and  learned 
Spaniard,  famous  for  his  opposition  to  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  for  the  martyrdom  he  underwent  on  that 
account,  was  born  in  1509,  at  Villaneuva  in  Arragon.  His 
father,  Who  was  a  notary,  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Tou- 
loufe,  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  :  and  there  he  began  to  read  the 
fcriptures  for  the  firft  time,  probably  becaufe  the  Reformation 
made  then  a  great  npife  in  France.  He  was  prefently  con- 
vinced, that  the  church  warned  reforming ;  and  it  may  belie 
went  fo  far  as  to  fancy,  that  the  Trinity  was  one  of  the  doc- 
trines to  be  rejected.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  grew  very  fond 
of  Anritrinitirian  notions ;  and,  after  he  had  been  two  or 
three  years  at  Touioufe,  refolved  to  retire  into  Germany,  and 
fet  up  for  a  'reformer.  He  went  to  Batil,  by  way  of  Lyons 
and  Geneva  ;  and,  having  had  fome  conferences  at  Bafil  with 
pecplampadius,'  fet  out  for  Strafburg,  being  extremely  de- 
firous  to  difcourfe  with  Bucer  and  Capito,  two  celebrated  re- 
formers of  that  city.  At  his  departure  from  Baiil  he  left  a 
mairafcript,  intituled,  "  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,"  in  the 
hands  of  a  bookieller,  who  fent  it  afterwards  to  Haguenau, 
whither  Servetus  went,  and  got  it  printed  in  1531.  The  next 
year,  he  printed  like  wife  at  Haguenau  another  book,  with 
this  title,  "  Dialogorum  de  Trinitate  libri  duo  :"  in  an  adver- 
tifement  to  which  he  retraces  what  he  had  written  in  his  for- 
iner  book  againfl  the  Trinity,  not  as  it  was  falfe,  but  becaufe 
it  was  written  imperfectly,  confufedly,  unpolitely,  and  as  it 
were  by  a  child  tor  the  ufe  of  children.  Thus  he  publiihed 
£wo  books  againft  the  Trinity  in  lefs  than  two  years,  and 
without  fcrupling  to  put  his  name  to  them.  He  was  very 
young,  extremely  zealous  for  his  new  opinions,  and  perhaps 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformers.  It  is 
likely,'  that,  being  lately  come  from  France  into  a  Froteiiant 
country,  'he  thought  he  might  write  as  freely  againft  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Reformers  did  againft  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  &c.  ;  and,  what  is  ftrahge,  he  does  not  feem  ever 
after  to  have  coiredled  this  error,  or  to  have  thought  of  atiy 
'  v'  '  '  '  '  '  '  means 
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means  to  retrieve  the  dangerous  fleps  it  had  occafioned  hirr* 
to  take. 

Having  publifhed  thefe  two  books,  he  refolved  to  return  to 
France,  becaufe  he  w?s  poor,  and  did  not  underftmd  the 
German  language;  as  he  aileeed  noon  his  trial  to  the  judges, 
when  they  aiked  him,  why  he  left  Germany,  He  went  to 
Bafil,  and  thence  to  Lvons,  where  he  lived  two  or  three  years. 
Then  he  went  to  Pari?,  and  fr.udie<j  phvfic  under  ^^ylvius, 
Fernelius.  and  other  profefibrs  :  he  took  his  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts,  and  was  admitted  doctor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity 
there.  Having  finished  his  medical  fludies  at  Paris,  he  left 
that  city,  to  go  and  prac"hfe  in  fome  other  phce :  he  fettled 
two  or  thiee  years  in  a  town  near  Lyons,  and  rhen  at  Vieune 
in  Dauphiny,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve.  His  books 
againft  the  Trinitv  had  raifcd  a  great  tumult  among;  the  Ger- 
man divines,  and  fpread  hi?  name  throughout  all  Europe.  In 
1533,  before  he  had  left  Lyons,  Melan&hon  wrote  a  letter  to 
Camerarius,  where  he  told  him  what  he  thought  of  Servetus 
and  his  books :  Ct  Servetus/'  fays  he,  "  is  evidently  an  acute 
and  crafty  difputant,  but  confufed  and  indigefied  in  his 
thoughts,  and  certainly  wanting  in  point  of  gravity."  He 
adds,  "  he  has  always  been  afraid,  that  difputes  about  the 
Trinity  would  fome  time  or  other  break  out:  '  Bone  Deus  ! 
quales  tragoedias  excitabit  baec  quseilio  apud  pofteros  !  &c.' 
Good  God!"  fays  he,  "  what  tragedies  will  this  queftion, 
*  whether  the  word  and  fpirit  be  fubitances  or  per  ions,'  raife 
among  pofterity !"  While  Servetus  w<»s  at  Paris,  his  books 
were  difperfed  in  Italy,  and  very  much  approved  by  many  who 
had  thoughts  of  forfaking  the  church  o!  Rome:  upon  which, 
in  1539  Melan£thon  wrote  a  le  ter  to  the  fenate  of  Venice, 
importing,  that  "  a  book  of  Servetus,  who  had  revived  the 
error  of  Paulus  Samofafenus,  was  handed  about  in  their  coun- 
try, and  befeechins;  them  to  take  care,  that  the  impious  error 
of  that  man  may  be  avoided,  reiecled,  and  abhorred.53  Ser- 
vetus was  at  Lyons  in  1^42,  before  he  fettled  in  Vie  ne ; 
and  corrected  the  proofs  of  a  Latin  Bible  that  was  printing 
there,  to  which  he  added  a  preface  and  fome  marginal  notes, 
under  the  name  of  Villanovanus  ;  for  he  was  called  in  r  ranee 
VilJeneuve,  from  Villanueva,  the  town  where  he  wa*  born. 

All  this  while,  the  reformer  Calvin,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Geneva,  kept  a  conftant  correspondence  with 
Servetus  by  letiers  :  he  tells  us,  that  he  endeavoured,  for  the 
fpace  of  fixteen  years,  to  reclaim  that  phvlician  from  his 
errors.  Beza  informs  us,  that  Calvin  knew  Servetus  at  Paris, 
and  oppofed  his  doctrine;  and  adds,  that  Servetus,  having 
engaged  to  difpute  with  Calvin,  durft  not  appear  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  Servetus  wrote  feveral  letters  to  Calvin 
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at  Geneva  from  Lyons  and  Dauphine,  and  confulted  hinv 
about  leveral  points :  he  alfo  lent  him  a  manufcript,  to  have 
his  judgement  upon  it.  Calvin  made  an  ungenerous  and 
even  bafe  ufe  of  this  confidence  ;  for  he  not  only  wrote  lharp 
and  angry  letters  to  him  again  for  the  prefent,  but  afterwards 
produced  his  private  letters  and  manufcript  againil  him  at  his 
trial  Varillas  affirms,  that  there  is  at  Pans  an  original  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Farel,  wfitfn  in  1546,  wherein  is  the  following 
paffage :  "  Servetus  has  fent  me  a  large  book,  ftufft-d  with 
idle  fancies,  and  full  of  arrogance.  He  fays,  I  fhall  find 
admirable  things  in  it,  and  fuch-ashave  not  hitherto  been 
heard  of.  Ke  offers  to  come  hither,  if  I  like  it:  but  I  will 
not  engage  my  word  j  for  if  he  comes,  and  if  any  regard  be 
had  to  my  authority,  I  (hall  not  fufFer  him  to  efcape  with 
bis  life*"  Sorbiere  mentions  the  fame  letter;  and  fays,  that 
Grotius  faw  it  at  Paris,  with  words  in  it  to  this  effect. 

Servetus  continued  to  be  fo  fond  of  his  Antitrinitarian  notion?, 
that  he  refolved  to  publifh  a  third  work   in   favour  of  them. 
This  came  out  in  1553,   at  Vieime,  with  this  title,  "  Chrifti- 
anifmi  Reftitutio,  &c."   and  is  probably  the  book  he  had  fent 
to  Calvin.      Servetus  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  work  ;  but 
Calvin  informed  the  Roman-catholics  in  France,  that  he  was 
the  real  author  of  it.     Upon  this  information,   Servetus  was 
impriioned  at  "Vienna,  and  would  certainly  have  been  burnt 
alive  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape;  however,  fentence  was 
paffed  on    him,  and    his   effigies  was   carried   to   the  place  of 
execution,  fattened  to  a    gibbet,   and  afterwards  burned,  with 
five    bales    of  his    books.     Servetus   in   the  mean   time  was 
retiring  to  Naples,  where  he   hoped  to  practife  phyfic  with 
the  fame  high  repute  as  he  had  praclifed  at  Vienne;  yet  was 
fo  imprudent  as  to  take  his  way  through  Geneva,  though  he 
knew  that  Calvin  was   his  mortal  enemy.     Calvin  being  in- 
formed of  bis  arrival,  acquainted  the  magistrates  with  it ;   upon 
which  he  was  feized  and  caft  into  prifon ;  and  a  profecution  was 
prtfently  commenced  againft  him  for  herefy  and   blafphemy. 
Calvin  purfued  him  with  a  malevolence  and  fury  which  was 
manifeftly   perfonal ;   though   no  doubt  that  reformer  eafily 
perfuaded  himfelf,  that,  it  was   ail  pure  zeal  for  the  caufe   of 
God,   and  the  good  of  his  church.     The  articles  of  his  accu- 
fation  were  numerous,   and  not  confined  to   his  book,  called 
*•  Chriflianifmi  Reftitutio;"  but  were  fought  out  of  all  his 
other   writings,   which   were  ranfacked   for  every   thing   that 
could  be  ft  rained   to  a   bad  fenfe.     One  of  them  was  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature.     Servetus  had  publilhed  at  Lyons, 
in    1535^    an   edition   of  Ptolemy's    '*,  Geography,"    with    a 
preface  and  fome  notes.      Now,  he  was  urged  with  faying,  in 
this   preface,    that    "  Judaea   has   been   faliely    cried   up  for 
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beauty,  richnefs,  and  fertility,  fince  thofe,  who  have  travelled 
in  it,  have  found  it  poor,  barren,  and  utterly  devoid  of  plea- 
fantnefs:"  and  they  made  him  reflect  upon  Mofes,  as  if  he 
had  been  vams  pr^co  Judaa>  had  written  like  a  panegyrift, 
rather  than  an  hiftorian,  in  his  account  of  that  holy  land. 
We  cannot  decide  upon  the  juftnefs  of  the  charge,  not  know- 
ing where  to  get  a  fight  of  his  edition  of  Ptolemy  :  yet  can 
fcarcely  believe,  that  Severus  meant  to  reflect  upon  Mofes, 
fince  he  was  neither  an  Atheifl  nor  a  Derft,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fully  perfuaded  of  the  divine  infpiration  of  the 
icriptures.  Another  article  was,  that  "  he  had  corrupted 
the  Latin  Bible  he  was  hired  to  correft  at  Lyons,  partly  with 
impertinent  and  trifling,  and  partly  with  whimfical  and  im- 
pious, notes  of  his  own,  throughout  every  page:"  but  the 
main  article  of  all,  and  which  was  certainly  the  ruin  of  him, 
was,  that,  k<  in  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Calvin,  minifter  of  the 
word  of  God  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the 
ao&rine  that  is  preached,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious  and 
blarphemous  words  againft  it ' 

The  magiftrates  of  Geneva  being  fenfible,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  a  thing  of  the .  higheft  con- 
fequence,  did  not  think  lit  to  give  fentence,  without  con- 
fulting  the  magiftrates  of  the  Proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland; 
to  whom  therefore  they  fent  Servetus's  bock,  printed  at  Vj~ 
enne,  and  alto  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  Servetus's  an- 
fwers  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  defired  to  have  the  opinion  of 
their  divines  about  that  affair.  They  all  gave  vote  againi): 
him,  as  Beza  himtelf  relates  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
condemned  and  burnt  alive  O6t.  27,  1553.  His  death  left  a 
ilain  upon  the  chamber  of  Calvin,  which  nothing  can  wipe 
out,  becaufe  every  body  has  believed  that  he  acted  in  this 
affair  from  motives  merely  perfonal:  the  craftinefs  ofaddrefs 
and  management,  in  caufing  Servetus  to  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial,  his  brutal  and  furious  treatment  of  him  r.t  the 
time  of  his  trial,  and  his  dilEmulation  and  malevolence  to- 
wards him  after  his  condemnation,  will  not  fuller  it  to  be 
doubted.  It  reflected  alfo  upon  the  Reformers  in  general, 
who  feemed  to  be  no  fooner  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than. 
they  began  to  cherifh  the  fame  intolerating  fpirit,  and  to  ufe 
the  fame  perfecuting  arts,  for  which  they  pretended  a  jirft 
ground  of  ieparation  from  that  church.  **  It  was  wondered, 
fays  father  Paul,  "  that  thole  of  the  new  reformation  Ihould 
meddle  with  blood  for  the  cauie  of  religion  :  tor  Michael  Ser- 
vetus of  Arragon,  renewing  the  old  opinion  of  Paulus  Samo- 
fatenus,  was  put  to  death  for  it  at  Geneva,  by  coimiel  of  the 
minifters  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  SchiafFufa;  and  John  Cal- 
vin, who  was  blamed  for  it  by  many,  wrote  a  book  to  prove, 
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that  the  magiftrates  may  punifh  heretics  with  lofs  of  life : 
which  doctrine  being  drawn  to  divers  fenfes,  as  it  is  under-. 
flood  more  ftri&lv  or  more  largely,  or  as  t^e  name  of  heretic 
Is  taken  diverfly,  nr>ay  fome  time  do  hurt  to  him  whom  at  ano- 
ther time  it  had  helped." 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  prodigious  learn- 
ing. He  was  not  only  deeply  verfed  in  v  hat  we  ufuallv  call 
facred  and  prophane  literature,  but  al'o  an  adept  in  the  arts 
and  friences.  He  obferved  upon  his  trial,  that  he  had  pro^ 
felfed  mathematics  at  Paris ;  although  we  do  not  find  when, 
nor  under  what  circumftances.  He  was  fo  admirably  fkilled 
in  his  own  profeffion,  that  he  appears  to  have  had  fome  know- 
ledge ot  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  although  it  was  very 
imperteft,  "intricate,  and  confid^ably  fhort  of  the  clear  and 
full  difcovery  made  by  Hi-rvey.  Read  what  our  le-rned 
Wotton  has  written  upon  this  point:  "  Since  the  ancients,'5 
fays  he,  "  have  no  right  to  fo  noble  a  difcovery,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  enquire  to  whom  of  the  moderns  the  glory  of 
'  It  is  due;  for  this  is  alfo  exceedingly  contefted.  The  firft  ftep 
that  was  made  towards  it  was,  the  finding  That  the  whole  mafs 
c[the  blood  paffcs  through  the  lungs  by  'he  pulmonary  artery 
and  vein  The  firfl  that  I  couH  ever  fad,*  who  had  a  drftinft 
icea  of  this  matter,  was  Michael  Servems,  a  Spanifh  phyfi- 
cian,  who  was  burnt  for  Arianifm  at  Geneva,  near  140  years 
ago.  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Chrifl,  if  he  had 
wholly  confined  himfelf  to  IMS  own  profeffion  !  His  fagacity 
in  this  particular,  before  fo  much  in  the  dark,  gives  usg<eat 
reafcn  to  believe,  that  the  world  might  then  have  juil  caufe 
to  have  blefled  his  memory-  In  z  book  of  his,  intituled  *  Chril- 
tianifmi  Reftitutio,'  printed  in  1^53,  he  clearly  averts,  that 
the  blood  paries  through  the  lungs,  from  the  left  to  the  right 
ven;ride  of  the  heart,  and  not  through  the  partition  which 
divides  the  two  ventricles,  as  was  at  that  time  commonly  be- 
1:  vec.  How  he  introduces  it,  or  in  which  of  t'*e  fix  difcourfes, 
into  which  Servetus  divides  his  boi-k,  it  is  to  be  found,  1  know 
i .-ot,  having  never  fecn  the.  book  "mvfelf.  Mr.  Chailes  Ber* 
n.ird,  a  very  learned  and  eminent  lurgeon  of  London,  who 
did  me  the  favour  to  communicate  this  paifage  to  me,  fet 
down  at  length  in  the  margin,  which  was  tranfcribed  out  of 
Servetus,  could  inform  me  no  farther,  only  that  he  had 
it  frcVn  a  learned  friend  of  his,  who  had  himfelf  copied  it  from 
Servers." 

VN  hit  fome  writers  have  delivered  concerning  his  going  into 
A  frier-,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  rnore  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Al:oran,  ought  to  be  exploded  as  a  fable.  They,  who 
dcfire  a  more  panicu.ar  account  of  his  dotlrines,  may  coniult 
**  An  LT partial  Account  cf  i\lichael  Scivetus,"  &c.  priiitett 
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in  Svo,  at  London,   1724:   to  which  we  have  been  greatly 
obliged  for  the  hiftprical  part  of  this  article. 

SERVIUS  (MAURUS  HONORATUS),  a  celebrated  grara- 
niarian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  flourished  about  the  times 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  is  known  now  chiefly  by  his 
commentaries  upon  Virgil,  which  Barthius  and  others  have 
fuppofed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  ancient  cri- 
ticifms  and  remarks  upon  that  poet,  made  by  Servius.  What- 
ever they  are,  they  are  looked  upon  bv  many  as  a'  valuable 
remnant  of  antiquity:  Scioppius  calls  them  a  magazine,  well 
fumifhed  with  good  things.  They  were  iiril  published  .at 
Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  folio,  and  by  Fulvius  Urnnus, 
in  1569,  Svo.  Afterwards,  a  correcter,  and  better  ed'tion 
was  given  by  Peter  Daniel  at  Paris,  in  1600  ;  but  tiie  bell  is 
that  printed  with  the  edition  of  Virgil,  by  Mafvicius,  in  1717, 
4to  :  notwithstanding  which,  they  are  yet  fufpeaed  to  be  mu- 
tilated, and  not  free  from  interpolations.  There  is  alfo  ex- 
tant, and  printed  in  leveral  editions  of  the  ancient  gramma- - 
rians,  a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fyilables,  called  "  Centimetrum."  ?\/Iacrobius~  has 
fpoken  highly  of  Servius,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  fpeakers 
in  his  "  Saturnalia."  See  the  *'  Bibliotheca  Latina"  of  Fa- 
bricius,  and  Baillet's  "  Jugeraens  des  Savans,"  &c, 

SETTLE  (ELKANAH),  was  born  in  Bedfordihire  1648, 
and  in  the  1 8th  year  of  Mis  age  was  entered  commoner  of  Tri- 
nity-College, -Oxford  ;  but  quitted  the  univcriit'y  without 
taking  any  degree,  and  came  to  London,  where  lie  fludicd 
poetry,  -and  became  the  city  poet  for  an  annual  penfion.  His 
dramatic  works  are  pretty  numerous  ;  belides  which,  feveral 
political  pamphlets,  an  heroic  poem  on  the  coronation  of 
James  II.  1685.  Recommenced  a  joumaliil  for  the  court, 
and  published  weekly  elftys  in  favour  of  the  adimniftration. 
Wood  fays  he  wrote  with  as  much  zeal  on  the  lide  of  the 
Tories  as  he  had  before  done  on  that  of  the  Whigs,  juft  as 
intereft  prevailed  ;  by  which  we  find  that  politicians,  as  well 
as  patriots,  were  made  of  the  fame  fluff  in  rhofe  times  as  in  the 
prefent.  He  died  in  the  Charter-houfe  1724,  comptroller  to 
the  playhoufe. 

SEVERUS  (SuLFicius),  furnarncd  the  Chriftian  SAI.- 
LUST,  lived  at  the  encf'  of  the  fourth  and  beginning-  of 
the  fifth  century ;  mice  he  was  a  difcipie  of  St.  M,:rMi  of 
Tours,  and  a  paiticular  friend  of  St.  Paulin  oS:  Nola,  Kc 
\\-\s  born  in  Aquitain,  and  made  his  ufual  abode  at  Elufo-,  or 
PrimuHacum,  two  towns  of  Aquitain,  near  Ag^u.  lr  irs 
that  he  was  a  priefr,  and  th:.t  he  built  a  church  at  Prirm 
cum  in  the  year  402.  It  has  keen  faid  that  he  was  a  pela- 
gian ;  that  he  (pent  fbme  time  at  Touloulb,  and  aftenvards  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  for  the  facility  of  con- 
verting with  his  friend  St,  Panlin  ;  and  that  he  was  mifed  to 
the  epifcopacy  ;  but  tliefe  arc  doubtful  matters  He  died  in 
4^0.  The  moil  considerable  of  his  works  is  his  "  Sacred 
Hiftory,  which  reaches  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
A.  D  400.  He  is  more  elegant  than  the  authors  of  his  time  ; 
for,  his  writings  do  not  favour  of  the  bad  tafle  of  the  ecclefiaf- 
tics  of  his  age,  whofe  affecled  ilyle,  full  of  ftrained  alluvions 
to  feveral  parTages  of  the  Bible,  appears  very  tedious  to  thofe 
\vho  read  their  books.  Sulpicius  had  a  very  pood  Latin  ftyle, 
cfpeciaiiy  if  it  be  compared  with  that  of  his  friend  St.  Paulin, 
which  is  intolerable.  The  Commentaries  of  Chriftian  Scho- 
tanus  upon  that  hiftory,  printed  at  Francker  in  1662,  in  two 
volumes  in  folio,  are  rather  Theological  lectures,  and  collec- 
tions, which  he  delivered  occasionally,  than  a  methodical  com- 
mentary to  clear  tiie  author  according  to  ciitical  rules.  Gile- 
lin,  Sigonius,  Druiius,  and  Vorftius,  are  undoubtedly  his  bed 
interpreters. 

SLVERUS,  chief  of  the  heretical  feft  called  SEVERIANS. 
He  borrowed  moft  of  his  errors  from  Tatian,  and  flourished 
about  A.  D.  178.  His  concubine  Philumene  pretended  to 
have  a  familiar  fpirit,  who,  ihe  faid,  appeared  to  her  in  the 
ihape  of  a  boy,  (ometimes  as  Chrift,  ibmetimes  as  St.  Paul. 
She  deluded  the  multitude  by  foretelling  future  events,  and 
performing  miracles,  as  the  putting  a  large  loaf  of  bread  into 
a.  glafs  vefTel  which  had  a  narrow  neck. 

SEVERUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of  the  Au- 
£iiftan  age,  whofe.  **  ^Etna,"  together  with  a  fragment  **  De 

£^\  O  ij 

niorte  Ciceronis,"  was  published  with  notes  and  a  profe  in- 
terpretation by  Le  Clerc,  at  Amfterdam  1703?  in  I2mo» 
They  were  before  inferted  among  the  **  Catale£ta  Virgilii," 
publiihed  by  Scaliger;  whofe  notes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lin- 
dcbrogius  and  Nicolas  Heinfius,,  Le  Clerc  has  mixed  with 
his  own.  Quintilian  calls  Severus  "  a  veriincator/'  rather 
than  a  poet ;  yet  adds,  that  "  if  he  had  finilhed  the  Sicilian 
war,"  probably,  between  Augufhis  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  '*  in 
the  manner  he  had  written  the  fir  ft  book,  he  might  have 
claimed  a  much  higher  rank.  But  though  an  immature  death," 
continues  he,  *'  prevented  him  from  doing  this?  yet  his  ju- 
venile works  fhew  the  greateft  genius."  Ovid  addrefFes  him, 
not  only  as  his  friend,  but  as  a  court  favourite  and  a  great  poet. — 

44  O      ates  maiinorum  maxime  return  :  and  a  little  lower  he 
<->  «_> 

adds, 

4<   Fertile  peclus  habes,  interque  ITellcona  colentes 
*'  Ubenus  nulli  provenit  iila  feges." 

DE  PONTO,  Lib.  IV.  El.  2. 

SEVIGNR* 
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SEVIGNE'  (MARIE  de  RABUTIN,  Marquife  de),  a 
French  Lady,  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  her  wifdom,  was 
born  in  1626  ;  and  was  not  above  a  year  old  when  her  father 
was  killed,  at  the  defcent  of  the  Englifti  upon  the  iiie  of 
Rhee.  In  1644  the  married  the  marquis  of  Sevigne,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651  ;  and  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter  by 
him,  to  the  care  of  whofe  education  Ihe  afterwards  religioufly 
devoted  herfelf:  they  became  accordingly  moft  accompli Ihed 
perfons,  as  it  was  reafonable  to  expeft.  This  illuftrious 
lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  learned  of  her  time: 
it  is  faid,  me  decided  the  famous  difpute  between  Perrault  and 
Boileau,  concerning  the  preference  of  the  antients  to  the 
moderns,  thus ;  '*  the  antients  are  the  fineft,  and  we  are  the 
prettieft."  She  died  in  1696,  and  left  us  a  moft  valuable 
collection  of  letters  ;"  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Paris  1754,  ia  8  vols.  121110,  "  Thefe  letters,  fays  Vol- 
taire, "filled  with  anecdotes,  written 'with  freedom,  and  in 
a  natural  and  animated  ftyle,  are  an  excellent  criticifm  upon 
iludied  letters  of  wit ;  and  {till"  more  upon  thofe  fictitious 
letters,  which  aim  to  imitate  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  by  a  recital 
of  fa  lie  fentiments  and  feigned  adventures  to  imaginary  cor- 
refpondents." 

A  "  Sevigniana"  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1756,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  literary  and  hiftorical  anec- 
dotes, fine  fentiments,  and  moral  apophthegms,  fcattered 
throughout  thefe  letters. 

SEW  ELL  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, and  worthy  to  be  recorded,  as  well  for  fome  valuable 
works  of  his  own  as  for  tranilating  fome  books  of  good  ac- 
count into  his  native  lan^uaee.  He  was  born  in  Holland  about 

o        ^-/ 

1654,  and  fon  of  Jacob  Seweil,  who  had  defcended  from  an 
Englifh  family,  but  was  a  free  citizen  and  chirurgeon  of  Amfter- 
dam  :  his  parents  were  both  Quakers.  He  had  a  considerable 
knowledge  in  leveral  of  the  European  tongues,  as  well  as  of 
the  Latin.  The  two  principal  works  of  his  own  are,  "  An 
Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  People  called  Quakers  ;" 
written  in  Low  Dutch,  and  publilhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1717. 
It  was  foon  after  translated  into  Engliih,  and  printed  at  London 
in  one  volume  folio  ;  and  is  fappofed  by  the  Quakers  them- 
felves  to  contain  the  beft  account  of  this  people  that  has  been 
published.  His  other  principal  performance  is,  "  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Englim  and  Low  Dutch  tongues,"  in  4to ;  which  is  in 
good  repute,  and  has  paiTed  through  feveral  editions.  He  wrote 
alib  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Low  Dutch/'  and  an  "  Englifh 
arid  Dutch  Grammar  ;"  both  in  i2mo.  Some  of  the  works 
he  tranilated  in  the  Low  Dutch  are,  "  Jofephus's  Hiftory  of 
the  Jews  ;"  "  Kennet's  Antiquities  of  Rome  ;"  and  tl  Penn's 
No  Crofs,  no  Crown."  He  died  in  1720  at  Amfterdam,  where 

he 
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he  feems  to  have  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  It  appears, 
from  a  manufcript  collection  of  his  Letters  written  in  Latin, 
that  he  correfponded  with  feveral  perfons  of  note  in  England, 
and  particularly  with  William  Penn,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timate. 

SE  WELL  (GEORGE),  an  Englifli  poet  and  phyfician,  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  for  his  amiable  tlifpofition,  is  better  known 
as  an  elegant  writer  than  in  his  own  profeiTion.  He  was  born 
at  Windior,  where  his  father  was  treafurer  and  chapter-cleik 
of  the  college ;  received  his  education  at  Eton-fchooi,  and 
Peter-houfe,  Cambridge  ;  where  having  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  M.  he  went  to  Leyden,  to  itudy  under  Boerhaave,  and  on 
his  return  pra£tifed  phyfic  in  the  metropolis  with  reputation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  hjs  life  he  retired  to  Hampftead,  where 
he  purfuedhis  profeflion  with  lome  degree  of  fuccefs,  till  three 
other  phyficians  came  to  fettle  at  the  fame  place,  when  his 
practice  fo  far  declined  as  to  yield  him  very  little  advantage. 
He  kept  no  houfe,  but  was  a  boarder.  He  was  much  efleemed, 
and  fo  frequently  invited  to  the  tables  of  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  he  had  feJdom  occalion  to  dine  at 
home.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1726  ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  very 
indigent  at  the  time  af  his  death,  as  he  was  interred  on  the 
1 2th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  meanefl  manner,  his  coffin 
being  little  better  than  thofe  allotted  by  the  pariili  to  the  poor 
•who  are  buried  from  the  workhoufe ;  neither  did  a  fingle 
friend  or  relation  attend  him  to  the  grave.  No  memorial  was 
placed  over  his  remains  ;  but  they  lie  juft  under  a  hollow 
tree  which  formed  a  part  of  a  hedge-row  that  was  once  the 
boundary  ofthe  church-yard.  He  was  greatly  efteemed  for  his 
amiable  diipoiiikn  ;  and  is  reprefented  by  fome  writers  as  a 
Tory  in  his  political  principles;  but  of  this  there  is  no  other 
proof  given  than  his  writing  fome  pamphlets  againft  hi/hop 
Burnet.  It  is  certain,  that  a  true  fpirit  of  liberty  breathes 
in  many  of  his  works  ;  and  he  exprelTes,  on  many  occafions, 
a  warm  attachment  to  the  Hanover  fucceffion.  Beiides  feven 
controverfial  pamphlets,  he  wrote,  i.  "  The  Life  of  John 
Philips;"  2.  "  A  vindication  of* the  Englifh  Stage,  exem- 
plified in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Addifon,  1716;"  3.  "  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  Tragedy,ac~ted  at  Linco!n's-inn-fields,  1719;"  and 
part  of  another  play  intended  to  be  called  "  Richard  the  Firft," 
the  fragments  of  which  were  published  in  1718,  with  "  Two 
moral  ErTays  on  the  Government  of  the  Thoughts,  and  on 
Death,"  and  a  collection  of  "  Several  poems  publifned  in  his 
life-time."  Dr.  Sewell  was  an  qccafional  ailiflant  to  Harrifon 
in.  the  fifth  volume  of  **  The  Tatler  ;"  was  a  principal  writer 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  "  The  Spectator  ;"  and  publilhed  a 
tranilation  of  6<  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,"  in  oppofition  to  the 
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edition  of  Garth.  Jacob  and  Cibber  have  enumerated  a  con- 
iiderahle  number  of  his  (ingle  poems  ;  and  in  the  **  Collection" 
we  tranfcribe  from  are  feme  valuable  ones,  unnoticed  by  thefe 
writers. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS,  an  ancient  Greek  author,  and 
moft'acute  defender  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  fceptical  philofophy, 
was  a  phyfician,  and  feems  to  have  flour  ilhed  miner  the  reign 
of  Com  modus,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  He  was,  againft 
what  has  ufually.been  itnagmed,  a  different  perfon  from  Sex- 
tus,  -a  Stoic  philofopher  of  Cseronea.  and  nephew  of  Plu- 
tarch :  and  this  is  all  we  are  able  to  lay  of  him  ;  for  no  particular 
circurnitances  of  his  life  are-recorded.  Of  a  great  many,  that 
have  perifhcd,  two  works  of  bis  are  ftill  extant :  three  books 
of  "  Pyrrhonian  inftitutions  ;"  and  ten  books  againft  the 
**  Mathematici,"  by  whom  he  means  all  kinds,  of  dogmatifb. 
Henry  Stephens  firtl  made,  and  then  printed  in  159^,  Bvo,  a 
Latin  verfion  from  the  Greek  of  the  former  of  thefe  works ; 
and  a  veriion  of  the  latter,  by  Hervetus,  had  been  printed  by 
Plantin  in  1569.  Both  thefe  veriions  were  printed  again  witli 
the  Greek;  which  firft  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1621,  folio. 
He  is  a  writer  of  great  parts  and  learning,  and  very  wdl  quali- 
fied for  the  notable  paradox  he  had  undertaken  to  rnainrain  : 
namely,  that  "there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  :"  for,  although 
he  will  never  convince  men  by  folid  argument,  yet  he  may 
poffibly  filence  fome  by  his  fubtilty.  Tne  beft  edition  of  this 
author  is  that  of  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  1718,  folio. 

SFORZA  (JAMES),  ftyled  the  Great,  count  de  Congnolit? 
a  .renowned  warrior.  B.  1639.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  la- 
bourer ;  but  by  bis  military  talents  he  ennobled  his  family, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  illuflrious  honfe  of  the  Sforzas., 
dukes  of  Milan.  He  was  drowned  in  pafling  the  river  Pefcara, 
in  purfuit  of  Alphonzo,  king  of  An  agon,  in  1424. 

SFORZA  (FRANCIS),  his  natural  ion,  an  nble  ftatefman, 
ai;d  a  renowned  general.  He  (erved  under  his  father  again  ft 
Alphonzo,  king  of  Arragon,  and,  though  illegitimate,  he 
fucceeded  to  his  eflate,  and  to  his  pod  in  the  army,  under 
Jane  I.I.  queen  of  Naples.  He  afterwards  attached  himielf  to 
Rene  duke  of  Anjou,  her  fucceflbr.  The  reputation  of  his 
valour  engaged  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Florentines, 
to  appoint  him  thur  general  in  the  war  againft  the  duke  of 
Milan,  though  he  h.*d  married  his  daughter.  The  duke  dy- 
ing in  1447,  f^e  Milanefe  cho.e  Sforza  to  be  their  general 
againft  the  Venetians  j  and,  after  msny  fignal  frrvic-s  per- 
formed for  them,  he  turned  his  arms  againu1  them,  laid  liege 
to  Milan,  and  obliged  them  to  acknowledge  him  duke  of 
Milan.  The  dukedom,  by  hereditary  right,  belonged  to 
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Charles  duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  Louis  XI,  who  bated  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sforza,  and  in  1464 
transferred  to  him  all  the  claims  of  France  to  Milan  and 
Genoa,  upon  which  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  latter. 
He  died  in  1466. 

SHAD  WELL  (THOMAS),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  de- 
fcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  but  born 
at  Stanton-hall,  in  Norfolk,  a,  feat  of  his  father's,  about 
1640.  He  was  educated  at  Gains-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Middle-Temple  ;  where  he  fhxlied 
the  Jaw  fome  time,  and  then  went  abroad.  Upon  his  return 
from  his  travels,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  dramatic  kind  of 
writing  ;  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  therein,  that  he  became  known 
to  feveral  perfons  of  great  wit  and  great  quality,  and  was 
highly  efteemed  and  valued  by  them.  He  wrote  feventeeu 
plays,  which  we  will  not  give  a  particular  account  of  here, 
becaufethey  are  collected  together  in  his  works,  and  the  reader 
can  eafily  inform  himfelf  about  them.  At  the  Revolution  he 
was,  'by  his  intereft  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  made  hiflorio- 
grapher  and  poet-laureat ;  and  when  fome  perfons  urged 
that  there  were  authors  who  had  better  pretenfions  to  the  lau- 
Tel,  his  lordfhip  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  how  great  a  poet  Shad  well  might  be,  but 
was  fure  that  he  was  an  honeft  man."  He  fucceeded  Dryden 
as  poet-laureat  ;  for,  Dryden  had  io  warmly  efpouled  the  op- 
polite  intereft,  that  at  the  Revolution  he  was  difpofferTed  of 
his  place.  This,  however,  was  a  great  mortification  to 
Dryden,  who  relented  the  indignity  very  warmly,  and  im- 
mediately conceived  an  antipathy  to  Shad  well  j  ot  which 
he  has  given  no  fmali  proof  in  his  Mack-Fieckno,  where  he 
fays, 

*'  Others  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

"  But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  fenie." 

But  all  we  learn  hence  is,  that  a  fatyrift  never  pays  the  lead 
regard  to  truth,  when  it  interferes  with  the  gratification  of  re- 
fentment  or  fpleen  ;  for  nothing  can  be  falfer  than  the  idea 
thefe  lines  are  intended  to  convey.  Shadwell  was  not  indeed 
fo  great  a  poet  as  Dryden ;  but  Shadwell  did  not  write  nonfenfe. 
Many  of  his  comedies  are  very  good,  have  fine  ftrokes  of  hu- 
iis our  in  them,  and  abound  in  original  characters,  ftrongly 
marked  and  well  fuftairied.  Thus  Langbaine  tells  us,  that 
"  there  is  nobody  will  deny  this  play,  viz.  '  The  \firtuofo,J 
its  due  applaufe  :  at  leaft  I  know,  fays  he,  that  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  who  may  be  allowed  competent  judges  of  comedy} 
efpecially  of  fuch  characters  as  bir  Nicolas  Gimcrack  and 
Sir  Formal  Trifle,  applauded  it ;  and,  as  no  man  ever  under- 
took to  difcover  the  frailties  of  fuch  pretenders  to  this  kind  of 
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knowledge  before  Mr.  Shadwell,  fo  none  fince  Mr.  Jonfon*s 
time  ever  drew  fo  many  different  characters  of  humours,  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs."  Shadwell  had  an  uncommon  quicknefs 
in  writing;  for  in  the  preface  to  bis  "  Pfvche"  he  tells  us, 
that  that  tragedy  was  written  by  him  in  five  weeks.  Thus 
the  earl  of  Rochefter  fays, 

"  None  feem  to  touch  upon  true  comedy, 
"  But  hafty  Shadwell  and  How  Wyjherley." 

Where,  by  the  way,  he  not  only  allows  him  to  be  excellent 
in  comedy,  but  teems  even  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Wy~ 
cherley.  And  yet  there  is  a  faying  of  Lord  Rochefter  ftill  ex- 
tant, which  fhews,  that  whatever  opinion  he  had  of  his  wri- 
tings, he  had  a  ftill  better  of  his  converfation :  for  he  faid, 
that  "  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all  he  fpoke, 
he  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other 
poet."  Shadwell,  as  appears  from  Rochefter's  "  Seffion  of 
the  poets,'1  was  a  great  favourite  with  Otway,  and  lived  in 
intimacy  with  him  ;  which  might  perhaps  be  the  occaiion  of 
Dryden's  expreffing  fo  much  contempt  for  Otway  ;  that  being 
certainly  more  ill-grounded  than  his  contempt  for  ShadwelL 
Shadwell  died  Dec.  6,  1692  ;  and  his  death  was  occafioned, 
as  fome  fay,  by  a  too  large  dofe  of  opium,  given  him  by 
inifUke*  A  white  marble  monument  with  his  builo  is  erected 
in  Weftminfter-Abbey  by  his  foui  Sir  John  Shadwell,  phy- 
iician  to  king  George  I,  and  his  faneral-fermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Nicolas  Brady,  the  translator  of  the  Pfalms,  who 
tells  us,  among  othe*r  things,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  great 
honefly  and  integrity^  and  had  a  real  love  of  truth  and  fin- 
cerity,  ah  inviolable  fidelity  and  tlrichiefs  to  bis  word,  an  un- 
alterable friend/hip  wherelbever  he  profeffed  it,  and  (however 
the  world  may  be  deceived  in  him)  a  much  deeper  fenfe  of  re- 

J  ,  * 

ligion  than  many  others  have,  who  pretend  to  it  mots 
openly.'3 

We  may  juft  obferve,  that,  befides  his  dramatic  writing?,. 
he  was  the  author  of  fevera!  pieces  of  poetry:  the  chief  of 
which  are  his  congratulatory  poem  on  the  prince  of  Orange's 
coming  to  England  ;  another  on  queen  Mary;  a  tranilation  of 
the  tenth  fatire  of  |ii venal,-  &c» 

SHAKESPEARE  (WILLIAM),  the  great  poet  of  nature, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Britiih  nation,  was  defcended  of  a  repu- 
table family  at  Stratford  upon  Avon.  His  father  was  in  the 
wool-trade,  and  dealt  confioerably  that  way.  ie  had  reni 

s  - 

children,  of  whom  our  immortal  poet  was  the  eldefl,  ai>d 
was  born  April  1564.  At  a  proper  age  lie  was  put  to  the  free 
Ichool  in  Stratford,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
grammar-learning.  Whether  he  discovered  at  this  lime  any 
VOL.  XIII.  A  a  extra- 
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extraordinary  genius  or  inclination  for  literature,  is  uncertain* 
His  father  had  no  defign  to  make  a  fcholar  of  him;  on  the 
contrary,  he  took  him  early  from  fchool,  and  employed  him 
in  his  own  bulinefs  ;  but  he  did  not  continue  long  in  it,  af 
leaft  under  controul ;  for,  at  feventeen  years  he  rnatried,  com- 
menced matter  of  a  familv,  and  became  a  parent  before  he  was 
out  of  his  minority.  He  is  now  fuppofed  to  have  fettled  in 
bufmefs  for  bimfelf,  and  to  have  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
of  purfuing  the  wool-trade  ;  when,  happening  to  fall  into  ac- 
quaintance with  foine  perfons  who  followed  the  practice  of 
deer-ftealing,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  them  in 
robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  Park,  near  Stratford.  The  injury 
being  repeated  more  than  once,  that  gentleman  was  provoked 
to  enter  a  profecution  againft  the  delinquents  ;  and  Shake- 
fpearc,  in  revenge,  made  him  the  fubject  of  a  ballad,  which, 
tradition  fays,  was  pointed  with  fo  much  bitternefs,  that  it 
became  unfafe  for  the  author  to  ftay  any  longer  in  the  country. 
To  efcape  the  law,  he  fled  to  London,  where,  as  might  be 
cxpe£led  from  a  man  of  wit  and  humour  in  his  circumftances, 
he  threw  himfelf  among  the  players.  Thus  was  this  grand 
luminary  driven,  by  a  very  untoward  accident,  into  his  genuine 
and  proper  fphere. 

His  nrft  admiflion  into  the  play-houfe  was  fuitable  to  his 
appearance ;  a  ftranger,  and  ignorant  of  the  art,  he  was  glad 
to  be  taken  into  the  company  in  a  very  mean  rank ;  nor  did 
his  performance  recommend  him  to  any  diftinguifhed  notice. 
The  part  of  an  under-after  neither  engaged  nor  deferved  his 
attention.  It  was  far  from  filling,  or  being  adequate  to,  the 
powers  of  his  mind  :  and  therefore  he  turned  the  advantage, 
which  that  fituation  afforded  him,  to  a  higher  and  nobler  ufe. 
Having,  by  practice  and  obfervation,  acquainted  himfelf  with 
the  mechanical  ceconomy  of  the  theatre,  his  native  genius  fup- 
plied  the  reft:  bur,  the  whole  view  of  his  fir  ft  attempts  in 
ftage -poetry  being  to  procure  a  fubfiftence,  he  di reeled  his 
endeavours  folely  to  hit  the  taile  and  humour  that  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  of  whom  his  audience 
was  generally  compbfed;  and  therefore  his  images  of  life  were 
drawn  from  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank.  Thus  did  Shakefpeare 
fet  out,  with  little  advantage  of  education,  no  advice  or  afiif- 
tance  of  the  learned,  no  patronage  of  the  better  fort,  or  any 
acquaintance  among  them.  But,  when  his  performances  had 
merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  the  encouragement 
uf  the  court  had  fucceeded  to  that  of  the  town,  the  works  of 
his  riper  years  were  manifeftly  raifed  above  the  level  of  his 
lormer  productions. 

In  this  way  of  writing  he. was  an  abfolute  original,  and  of 
fuch  a  peculiar  caft  as  hath  perpetually  raifed  and  confounded 

the 
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the  emulation  of  his  fucceflbrs  ;  a  compound  of  fuch  very 
fincrular  blemifhes  as  well  as  beauties,  that  thefe  latter  have 

O  '     .         : 

not  more  mocked  the  toil  cf  every  afpiring  undertaker  to  emu- 
late them  than  the  former,  as  flaws  intimately  united  to  dia- 
monds have  baffled  every  attempt  of  the  ableft  artifts  to  take 
them  out  without  fpoiling  the  whole.  It  is  faid,  that  queei 
Elizabeth  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  delightful  character 
of  Sir  John  Falftait,  in  the  two  parts  of  *'  Henry  the  Fourth," 
that  fhe  commanded, the  author  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  to  (hew  the  Knight  in  love  ;  which  he  executed  in- 
imitably in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind 'or." 

The  names  of  his  patrons  are  now  unknqwa,  except  that  of 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  is  particularly  honoured  by 
him  in  the  dedication  of  two  poems,  4<  Venus  aaid  Adonis," 
and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece ;"  in  the  latter  especially  he  ex- 
preiTes  himfelf  in  fuch  terms  as  gives  countenance  to  what  is 
related  of"  that  patron's  diftinguilhed  generality  to  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  king  James  1's  feign  (if  not  fooner)  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  managers  of  the  play-houfe,  and  conti- 
nued in  it  feveral  years  afterwards ;  till,  having  lucii  a  fortune 
as  latisfied  his  moderate  wilh.cs  and  views  in  life,  he  quirted 
the  ftage  and  all  other  biirmels.  and  pafled  the  remainder  of  his 
time  in  an  honourable  eafe  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford', 
where  he  lived  in  a  hanci:ouu'  houfe  of  his  own  purchafing,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  N^v-P/^-ce  ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fave  it  horn  the  flames  in  the  dreadful  lire  that 
confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  tc-vvn  in  1614. 

In  the  beginning  of  ibib,  he  made  his  will,  wherein 
he  teftified  his  relp-cl:  to  his  quondam  paitners  in  the  the- 
atre. He  appointed  his  vouneeft  -laughter,  jointly  wi  h  her 
hufband,  executors,  and  bequeathed  to  them  "the  b^it  parr  of 
his  eftate,  which  they  came  iivo  the  poffcilion  of  not  long 
after.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  April  following,  bci^g  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  mrenxd  among  his  anceftors, 
on  the  North  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  rne  great  church  of  Strat- 
ford, where  there  is  a  handibme  monnmer.t  creeled  for  him, 
infciibed  with  the  following  eleo;iac  diftich  in  Latin 

o          o 

*'   Judicio  Pyliuin,   Genio  Socratem,   Arte  Maronerhj 
**  Terra  tegit,  Fopu^lis  mceret.   Oiyrrpus  habet." 

In  1740,  another  very  noble  one  was  raiieJ  to  his  memcry^ 
at  the  public  expence^  in  \Veliminil  :  Abbey,  an  ample 
contribution  for  this  purpofe  being  made,  upon  exhibiting 
his  tragedy  of  "  Julius  Caviar,"  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury- 
lane,  April  28,  1738.  Seven  years  after  hj?  death,  his  plays 
were  collected,  and  published  in  1623,  ^n  ^°^'-!»  ^>v  two.  of  his 
principal  friends  in  the  company  of  comedians,  Heminge  and 
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Condell ;  who  perhaps  likewife  corrected  a  fecond  edition  l*f 
folio,    1632.      Though  both  thefe  were  extremely  faulty,  yet 
they  are  much  lefs  fo  than  the  editions  in  folio  of  1664  and 
1685,  nor  was  any   better  attempted  till  1714,  when  a  fifth 
was   pubiifhed   in  8vo.  by  Mr.  Nicolas  Rowe,  but  with  few 
if  any  corrections  ;  only  he  prefixed  fome  account  of  the  au- 
thor's life  and  writings.     But,   the  plavs  being  almoft  in  the 
fame  mangled  condition  as   at  firit,  Mr.  Pope  was  prevailed 
tipon  to  undertake  the  tafk  of  clearing  away  the  rubbifh,  and 
reducing  them  to  better  order  ;  and  accordingly  he  printed  a 
hew  edition  of  them  in  1721,   in  4to.     Hereupon  Mr.  Lewis 
Theobald,  after  many  years  fpent  in  the  fame  tafk,  pubiifhed 
a  piece  called  "  Shakefpeare  reftored,"  410.    1726,  which  was 
followed  by  a  new  edition  of  Shtfkfpeare's  works,  in    1773, 
by  the  fame  author,  republifhed  in  1740.     In  1744,  SirTho- 
inas  Hanmet  pubiifhed  at  Oxford    a  pompous  edition,  with 
emendations,  in  fix  volumes,    410.-     Dr.   Warburton    (after- 
wards bifhop  of  Gloucefter)  added  another  new  edition,  with 
a  great  number  of  corrections,  in  17.17.     This  was  Succeeded 
by  other  editions,  viz.  that  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  8  vols,  8vo, 
1765.     Twenty  of  the  old  quartos  by    Mr.  Steevens,  4  vols. 
Svo,    1766.     Of  all  the  play?,  by  Mr.  Capell,   10  vols.  crown 
8vo,   1768-     Hanmer's   quarto   republilhed  at  Oxford  1771. 
A  new  edition  in  10  vols.  Svo.  1773,  by  Johnfon  and  Steevens  ; 
a  fecond  impreffion  of  the  fame  work,  wrth  corrections  and 
additions,    1778;  a   third  edition,  likewife  with  confidtrable 
improvements,  in  1793- 

Left  it  fhoul4  be  thouglit  fircgular  that  the  plays  of  Shake- 
fpeare remain  unindebted  for  the  leaft  correction  or  explana- 
tion to  our  heroes  of  the  ftage  who  have  been  fo  often  ftyled 
his  be  ft  commentators,  it  is  time  to  remark,  that  this  fentiment, 
though  long  and  confidently  repeated,  has  little  pretenfion  to 
the  degree  of  credit  which  it  Ihould  feem  to  have  obtained. 
How  far  the  rules  of  grammar  have  been  obferved  ot  violated 
cannot  be  known  from  attitude  or  grimace  ;  nor  can  obfcure  or 
corrupted  paffages  be  ilhiftrated  or  reilored  by  geftufe  or  voci- 
feration. The  utmoft  a  player  can  do  is  to  deliver  lines  which 
he  underflands  with  propriety,  energy,  and  grace.  Here  his 
power  commences,  and  here  it  ends.  It  is  neceflary  therefore 
that  the  loud  and  mdi{tin£t  applaufe,  which  has  hitherto  been 
lavished  on  the  idea  of  hiftfionic  commentator  (hip,  fhould  be 
confined  within  its  proper  bounds,  and  that  a  line  of  fepara-- 
tion  flionld  be  drawn  between  the  offices  and  requifites  of  the 
fcholar  and  the  mimic,  between  the  undertaking  that  demands 
fome  degree  of  capacity  and  learning,  and  that  which  may  be 
fatisfactorily  executed  by  the  mere  aid  of  imitation  and  fenfi- 
bilit.  A  late  aclrsis  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  both  fcra- 
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gedy  and  comedy,  together  with  a  young  actor  of  the  higheft 
promife,  were  known  to  have  poffefTed  underflandings  of  no 
greater  extent  than  the  platform  on  which  they  trod.  They 
were  happy  in  a  ftrong  theatrical  conception,  and  from  that 
fingle  circumftance  their  fuccefs  was  derived. — New  monu- 
ments, however,  are  continually  riling  to  honour  Shakfpeare's 
genius  in  the  learned  world  ;  and  we  muft  not  conclude  with- 
out adding  another  teftimony  of  the  veneration  paid  to  his 
manes  by  the  public  in  general,  which  is,  that  a  mulberry- 
tree,  planted  upon  his  eftate  by  the  hands  of  this  revered  bard, 
was  cut  down  not  many  years  ago,  and  the  wood,  being  con- 
verted to  feveral  domeftic  ufes,  was  all  eagerly  bought  at  a 
high  price,  and  each  fingle  piece  tieafured  up  by  its  purchafer, 
as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  planter,  after  the  feller  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  town.  In  the  "  Biographica  Dramatica"  is 
a  lift  of  our  author's  plays,  fpecifying  the  years  in  which  they 
are  feverally  fuppofed  to  have  been  written.  The  arrange- 
ment of  them  is  adopted  from  that  of  Mr.  Malone,  the  accu- 
racy of  which,  not  having  been  difputed,  we  prefume  has  re- 
ceived the  fanction  of  the  learned. 

SHAM  GAR,  the  third  Judge  of  Jfrael  after  Jolhua,  was 
the.  foil  of  Hanath  the  pried.  He  was  appointed  judge  A.  M, 
2628,  and  ruled  Ifrael  one  year  only. 

Nothing  is  mentioned  concerning  his  exploit  againiT:  the 
Piiiliftines,  in  which  he  flew  fix  hundred  men  with  an  ox- 
goad,  an  inftrument  by  which  oxen  are  broken  to  the  plow 
and  managed.  This  action  has  been  illuftrated  by  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  Maundrel,  which  juitines  our  verfion.  He 
fays,  that  in  Paleiline  he  obferved  them  to  ufe  goads  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  "  Upon  meafuring  of  (everal,  I  found 
them  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  bigger  end  iix  inches  in 
circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lei's  end  with  a 
(harp  prickle  for  Driving  the  oxen  ;  and  at  the  other  end  with 
a  fmall  fpade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  ftrong  and  malTy,  for  cleanfin"" 
the  plough  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May 
we  not  hence  conjecture  that  it  was  with  fuch  a  goad  as 
one  of  thefe  that  Shaiogar  made  that  prodigious  Slaughter  re- 
lated of  him  Judg.  iii.  31?  I  am  confident,  that  whoever 
ihould  fee  one  of  thefe  inftru merits  would  judge  it  to  be  a 
weapon  not  iefs  fir,  perhaps  fitter,  than  a  fword,  for  fuch  an 
execution.  Goads  of  this  fort  I  faw  always  ufed  hereabouts, 
and  alto  in  Syria;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  fame  fingle 
perfon  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  holds  and  manages  the 
plough  ;  which  makes  it  neceffary  to  ufe  fuch  a  goad  as  is 
above  defcribed,  to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  two  inftrimients." 
See  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  no. 
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SHARP  (JAMES),  archbimop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the 
tragical  victim  of  religious  fury  and  enthufiaftic  zeal,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Banfflhire  in  )6iS.  The  early  dif- 
c'overies  he  made  of  a  mafterly  genius  determined  his  father 
to  dedicate  him  to  the  church,  and  to  fend  him  to  the  univer- 
iity  of  Aberdeen.'  The  learned  men  of  this  feminary,  ap- 
pearing very  zealouily  againil  the  Scottifb  covenant,  made  in 
i'6-;8,  faffered  many  infuits  and  indignities.  Among  thefe 

•^  *  '  Jr  .  ' 

was  Sharp ;   on   which  account  he 'retired  into  England,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  promotion  from  the  acquaint- 
ance he   happily  contracted   with   doctors   Sanderfqri,   Ham- 
mond, Taylor,  and  other  pf  our  mod  eminent  divines.     But 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  a  bad  ftate  of  health.      Happening  by  the  way  to  fall  into 
company   with  Lord    Oxenford,   that   nobleman  was  pleafed 
with  his   converfation,  and   carried  him  to  his  own  houfe  in 
the  country.     Here  he  became  known  to  feveral  of  the  nobi- 
lity,  particularly  to  John  Leiley,  earl  ot  Rothes,  who  patro- 
nized him  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  procured  him  a  pro- 
fefforfhip  in  St.  Andrew's.     After  fome  {lay  here  with  growing 
deputation,  through  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Crauford,  he 
\vas  appointed  minifter  of  Carail,     In  this  town  he  acquitted 
himfeif  of  his  miniftry  in  an  exemplary  and  acceptable   man- 
lier ;  only  forne  of  the  more  rigid  foit  would  fometimes  inti- 
rnate  their  fears  that  he  was  not  found  :  and  according  to  their 
notions  he  certainly  was   not;  fcr,  he  did  every  thing  inTiis 
power  to  revive  the  fainting  fpirit  ot  loyalty,  and  kept  up  a 
correfpondence  wivh  his  exiled  prince. 

About  this  time  the  covenanting  Prefbyterians  in  Scotland 
fjplit  into  two  parties.     The  fpint  raged  with  great  violence  ; 
and  the  privy-council  eitabliihed  in  that  country  could   not 
reflrain  it,  and   therefore  referred  them  to  Cromwell  himfeif, 
then  lord-protector.     Thefe  parties  were  called  public  refolu- 
tioners,  and  proteftators  or  r,eraonftfators.     They  fent  depu- 
ties up  to  London  ;  the  former,   Mr.  Sharp,  knowing  his  ac- 
tivity, addrefs,  and   penetration ;    the   latter  Mr.   Guthrv,  a 
famous  zealot.     A  day  being  appointed   for   hearing  the  two 
agents,  Guthry  fpoke  fj'fr ;  and  his  harangue  was  fo  tedious, 
that,  when  he  ended,  the  protector  toid  Sharp,   he  would  hear 
him  another  time ;  for,  his  hour  for  other  bufmefs  wa<  approach- 
ing.     But  Sharp  begged  to  be  heard,  promising  "to   he  iliort ; 
and,  being  permitted  to  fpeak,  he  in  a  few  words  urged  his 
canfe  fo  well  as' to  incline  Oliver  ro  his  party.    'Having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  important  affair,  he  returned   to  the  exercife  of 
his  function;  and  always  kept  a  good  underftariding  with  the 
chief  of  the  oppofite  party  that  were  m oil  eminent  tor  worth 
End  learning,     Whrn  general  Moiik  advanced  to  London   the 

chief 
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chief  of  the  kirk  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  ftate  of  things,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  what  was  ne- 
ce'flary  ;  inftru&inghimto  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  fecure 
the  freedom  and  privileges  of  their  eftablifhed  judicatures  ;  and 
to  reprefent  the  finfulnefs  and  offenfivenefs  of  the  late  efta- 
bliihed  toleration,  by  which  a  door  was  opened  to  many  grofs 
errors  and  loofe  practices  in  their  church. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  he  had  a  meeting  with  ten  of 
the  chief  Prefbyterian  minifters  in  London,  who  all  agreed 
upon  the  neceffity  of  bringing  in  the  king  upon  Covenant 
terms.  At  the  earneft  deiire  of  Monk  and  the  leading  Pref- 
byterians  of  ^cotland,  Sharp  was  fent  over  to  king  Charles  to 
Breda,  to  fol-c.t  him  to  own  the  godly  fober  parry.  He  re- 
turned to  London,  and  acquainted  his  friends,  '*  that  he  found 
the  king  very  affe&ionate  to  Scotland,  and  refolved  not  to 
wrong  the  fettled  government  of  their  church  :  but  he  appre- 
hended they  were  wrong  who  went  about  to  fettle  the  pref- 
bvterian  government/'  His  endeavours  were  not  wanting  to 

J  f-»  i_9 

promote  the  preibyterian  intereft  according  to  the  covenant ; 
but,  finding  that  caufe  wholly  given  up  and  loft,  and  the  gale 
blowing  ftrongly  for  the  prelatic  party,  with  many  other  fober 
men,  he  refolved  to  yield  to  a  liturgy  and  moderate  epifco- 
pacy  ;  and  foon  after  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  accepted  of  the  archbiihopric  of  St.  Andrew. 
Hence  thofe  rigid  members  of  the  kirk,  who  had  maintained 
him  as  their  agent,  and  were  refolved  never  to  conform,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  trufl,  and  ail  along 
undetermined,  and  betrayed  their  caufe.  This  notion,  ftrenpth- 

'  .  D  . 

ened  by  the  rigorous  proceedings  againil  the  covenanters  after- 
wards, of  which  the  blame  was  chiefly  laid  upon  him,  filled 
that  fullen  and  enthufiaftic  fet  of  men  with  luch  bitter  hatre<i 
and  prejudice  againft  him  as  nothing  but  his  blood  could 
iatisfy  and  appeale. 

In  1668,  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  his  life  was  made  by 
James  MitchelJ  a  conventicle  preacher,  for  which  he  was 
executed  fome  years  afterwards.  But,  in  1679,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  nine  ruffians  on  Magafk-Moor,  about  three  miles 
from  St.  Andrew's,  and  murdered  in  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
manner.  They  (lopped  his  coach  ;  one  wounds  d  him  With 
the  mot  of  a  piftol,  another  with  a  frnall-fword,  and  then 
they  ordered  him  to  come  out.  He  cornppfedly  opened  the 
door,  and  came  forth  ;  and,  together  with  t,  e  pi-avers  and 
tears  of  his  daughter,  who  accompanied  him,  bclbught  them 
to  fpare  his  life,  and  fave  themfelves  from  the  guilt  of 
Ihedding  innocent  blood  ;  but,  when  they  were  inexorable, 
he  next  begged  that  they  would  fuffer  him  to  die  patiently, 
and  allow  him  fome  imail  time  to  recommend  his  loul  to 

A  a  4  God. 
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God.  But  while  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  they  Immediately 
difpatched  him,  and  mangled  his  head  and  body  with  twenty- 
two  wounds. 

SHARPE  (GREGORY),  D.D.F.R.  and  A.  SS.  m after  of 
the  Temple,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  njajefty,  was 
born  in  Yorkfhire  in  1713,  and,  after  paffing  fotne  time  at  ihe 
grammar-fchool  of  Hull,  came  to  Weftm i n fter,  where  he 
fludied  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freind.  While  here,  he  fell 
into  a  youthful  miflake,  which  rendered  his  continuance  at 
the  feminary  uneafy  to  himfelf  and  his  relations,  who  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  late  Principal  Blackwe!l[  A],  then 
at  London,  they  fettled  Mr.  Sharpe  with  him  in  the  fummer 
pf  1731.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  at  that  time  Profeffor  of  Greek, 
and  taught  what  is  called  in  Scotland  the  Bejan  Clai's,  in  the 
Marifchal  College  of  Aberdeen  :  however,  he  was  publiihing 
his  "  Enquiry  intp  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer;"  fo 
that  Mr.  Sharpens  friends  judged  he  might  have  -i  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guaee,  under  a  perfon  fo  eminently  ikilled  in  it.  Mr.  Black- 
well  was  appointed  Profeffor  of  Greek,  when  he  could  not  (as 
he  bimielf  has  fometimes  declared)  mailer  the  firft  chapter  of 
St.  John  :  but  by  ftudy  and  teaching  others  he  made  confi- 
derabie  advances,  awd  became  at.  length  one  of  the  beft  Greek; 
fcholars  in  his  time[B].  Mr. '  Sharpe  was  boarded  in  his 

[A]  Of  whom  fome  memoirs  have  feem  to  have  conceived^  and  unqueftion- 
been  given  in  vol.11.  {1.219;  v'here,  aHy  alluded  to  his  own  principles, 
in  1.  ;?<;.  r.  "  In  1735,"  &c- — ^s  which  were  Socinianf  There  are  ft'U 
father  Thomas,  tve  rn^y  now  add,  was  not  a  few,  and  very  well  qualified  to  be 
jftrft  minifter  of  Paifley,  in  Renfrew-  frofeflbrs  of  Gree$,  who  cannot  majle>  the 
ihire,  whence  he  removed  in  1700  to  fii  ft  chapter  of  John.  But  a  ^  eli-knowsj 
Aberdeen,  where  he  x\as  :;frarvv;irds  fadl  puts  1 1  us  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
Profeffor  of  D.virJty,  and  prefe;;rcd  It  is  ftill  in  the  rernemhiarce  of  veiy 
ty  the  King  tp  be  Principal  of  riie  Ma-  many  of  hir.  numberlcfs  (cho'ar?,  that 
r;fchal-co'lege  <n  171-7.  lit  continued  Dr.  B'a;kv\  ell  never  read  the  ft?  ft  chap- 
in  hoth'i-hefc  offices  till  his dea£h>  which  t«r  of  [ohn  in  his  c'aC. ;  and  that  he 
happened  in  i"28.  always  tv-gan  with  th.e  fecond,  which 

[uj    The  above    paragraph   having  contains  the  relation  of  the  marriage  of 

been'  lhev/n  to  ari   old  icholar  of  Dr.  Cnna  in  Galilee. 

Blackwell,  it  drew  from  him  the  fol-  *f  It  was  not  Dr  B'acivv^U's  cuftom 

lowing  remaiks  :  "Sir^ly  Dr.  Sharpe,  to   le^ve  any  thing  unexplained  to  his 

pr  whoever  heaid  Di-.  Blackwell  make  pupils  which  requited  explanation ;  but^ 

this  declaration  of  his  inab 'Jjty  to  majhr  according  to  the  legal  forms  of  Scotland, 

thefi'ft  chaptei' of  John,  miftook  very  he    was  obliged,  or  fuppofed,    to  fub- 

wit'.tjy  L.'r  B  aci.  well's  true  mean;ng  in  fqribe  the  Scotch  Confeifion  of  Faith, 

jnakii'git.     Dr.  Mlackwell  trek  his  de-  and  certain 'y  conceived  to  be  under  an 

greeof'M.A    i'/i8,  and  ti  erefore  cer-  obligation  not  to  teach  any   thing   dU 

tainly  cou  d  have  conftrued  the  Geeek  lecli/  contrary  to  it.     Long  after  the 

Jangusge   of  the  nrrt  chapter  of  John  dates' here  referred  to,   Dr.  Elackwell 

fcven  •  r  £igt  t  years  before  he  was  made  could  not  have  explained  the  f-rft  ciiap- 

Prof  !ii  r  of  Greek  in  "the  end  of  1723.  ter  of  [ohn  to  his  fcholar",  ligree.ihiy  to 

If  IT.  Blackwell  ever  made  fuch  a  de-  his  own  conceptions  of  it,  without  ha* 

fl-»!;ttioi),  he  doubtlefs  meant  more  by  it  ving  given  great  offence,  and  fuhjectsd 

jhan  Dr.  Sharpe  or  the  reporters  of  it  lumfsif  to  very  fericus  inconvsniences.*' 

houfe. 
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houfe  four  years,  without  ftirring  out  of  Scotland.  He  flu- 
died  Plulofophy  under  Mr.  William  Duff  (who  wrote  fome 
pa>t  of  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland),  and  applied  to  Mathemarics 
unde'-  VI r  John  Stewart,  FrofeiTor  there,  but  made  no  con- 
{i  den  hie  orogrefs  under  the  two  laft-named  mailers.  After 
the  Doctor  had  finifned  his  ftudies  at  Aberdeen,  he  came  up 
to  England,  and  in  a  few  years  entered  into  orders;  and, 
.after  'h-1  translation  of  the  late  Dr.  Seeker  to  the  Deanery  of 
Sr.  Paul's,  he  was  appointed  Minifter  of  the  Broad-way  Cha- 
pel, St.  James's,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nicolis,  of  the  Temple,  when,  on  account  of  his  great 
learning,  he  was  declared  the  Doctor's  fuccefibr,  and  in  this 
flation  he  was  at  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  Temple- 
houfe,  Jan  8,  1771.  The  Doctor  never  was  married.  His 
abilities  and  attainments  ia  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge 
xv ore  conlpiciions,  and  his  {kill  in  the  Oriental  languages  ex- 
tenfive  and  uncommon.  His  publications  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, but  they  were  refpectable.  [A] 

SHARP  (Dr.  JOHN),  an  Englifh  prelate,  was  the  fon  of 
an  eminent  tradefman  of  Bradford  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  born 
t'  ere  in  1644.  He  was  admitted  into  Chriil-college  Cam- 
budge  1600,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts;  yet,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  great  merit,  could  not  obtain  a  fellowship,  becaufe  his 
county  was  full.  In  1607,  he  went  into  orders  ;  and  the 
fame  year,  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Henry  More, 
became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attor- 
ne"  general.  In  1672,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Berk-> 
fliire;  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1675;  and  rector,  firft  of 
Bartholomew  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  then  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  the  fame  year.  The  year  after,  he 
married  Elizabeth,  a  younger  daughter  of  William  Palmer  of 
"Winthorp,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  efq.  In  1679  he  ac- 
cepted the  lecture  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  London,  at  the 
earneft  defire  of  Dr.  Whichcot,  then  rector  of  the  laid  parifh, 
and  held  it  as  long  as  the  doctor  lived,  which  was  till  1683, 
and  no  longer.  He  took  a  doctor  of  divinity  s  degree  the  fame 
year,  1679.  In  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  by  the 
interell  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  lord  chanc-llor 
of  England.  In  1686,  he  was  fufpended  for  taking  occalion, 
in  fome  of  his  fermons,  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  in  opposition  to  Popery.  In  1688,  he  was; 
fworn  chaplain  to  James  II,  being  then  probably  reft o red 
after  his  fufpenfion ;  for,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  chaplain  to 
Charles  II,  and  attended  as  court-chaplain  at  the  coronation 


[A]  See  a  Catalogue  of  Dr.  5^^'s     <<  Pofthumons  S^rmons's  (by  :he  Rev. 
,  pre-fixed  to  a  volume  uf  ins    J.  Rob-i'tfon)  1772. 

Of 
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of  king  James,  though  we  do  not  find  when  he  was  nril  made 
fo.  In  1689  he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury.  Upon  the 
deprivation  of  the  bifhops,  for  refuting  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  he  had  an  offer  made  him  to  fucceed  in  fome  of 
thofe  vacancies ;  hut  could  not  by  any  means  be  perfuaded  to 
accept  it.  Upon  this,  in  1691,  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that,  iince  he  had  fo 
abfolutely  refufed  to  accept  any  bifhopric  vacant  by  the  de- 
privation, he  knew  but  one  expedient  for  him  to  avoid  the 
king's  difpleafure  ;  which  was,  to  put  his.  refufal  upon  the 
defire  of  flaying  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Lamplugh,  that  he  might 
be  preferred  in  his  own  county.  To  which  he  replied,  that 
he  would  do  any  thing  to  avoid  his  majefly's  difpleafure  ;  and 
accordingly  promifed  to  accept  the  archbifhopric  when  vacant, 
which  happened  in  May  1691.  In  1702,  he  preached  the  fer- 
rnon  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne ;  was  fworn  of  the 
privy-council;  and  made  lord-almoner  to  her  majeftv.  He 
died  at  Bath  in  1713,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
York,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory >  with  an 
infcription  written  by  bijfhop  Smairidge. 

His  fermons  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  have  been 
feveral  times  printed,  in  /  vols.  8vo.  It  was  by  preaching 
boldly  in  difficult  times,  that  this  divine  raifed  himfelf  to  fo 
high  a  ftation  in  the  church :  not  but  he  was  a  man  of 
real  abilities  and  exemplary  life,  as  his  fermons  have  been 
admired  and  much  read  for  their  good  fenfe  and  forcible 
manner. 

SHARROCH  (ROBERT),  a  clergyman's  fon,  born  at 
Adftock,  in  Buckinghamihire,  in  the  i;th  century.  He  was 
fent  from  Wincheiler  fchooj  to  New  college,  Oxford,  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  was  prebendary  and  arch- 
deacon of  Winchefter,  and  rector  of  Bifhop's  Waltham,  in 
Hampfhire.  He  died  in  1684,  having  the  character  of  a  good 
divine,  civilian,  and  lawyer,  and  well  fkilled  in  the  nature  and 
philofophy  of  plants.  His  works  are:  "  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Propagating  and  Improvement  of  Vegetables,  by  the  con- 
currence of  Art  and  Nature,  &c  '  "  Hypothecs  de  Officiis 
fecund um  Humans  Rationis  Didtata,  feu  Naturae  jus,  unde 
Cafus  omnes  Conicientias  quatenus  Notiones  a  Natura  fuper- 
funt  dijudicari  pofTint,"  &c.  This  book  was  written  againft 
Hcbbes.  "  Judicia  (feu  Legum  Cenfurae)  de  variis  inconti- 
nentiae  Speciebus.  Deiinibv.s  virtutis  Chritlianse,"  &c. 

SHAW  (THOMAS),  D.  D.  fon  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Shaw,  was 
born  at  Kendal,  in  Weftmorland,  about  1692.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  that  place  ;  was  ad- 
milted  batchelor  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  Oct.  5,  lyii* 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  July  5,  1716;  M- A. 

Jan. 
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Jan.  1 6,  1710;  went  into  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain, 
to  the  trngiiih  taflory  at  riigiers.  In  this  ftation  h*  continue-i 
fev -rai  years,  rnd  thence  took  opportunitits  of  rraveilm^ 
into  ieveral  parts.  During  his  abfence  he  was  chofen  fellow  of 
his  college,  March  16,  1727  ;  and  at  his  return  in  17^  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  July  5,  1734,  and  inth:  fame 
year  was  elected  F.  R  S.  He  published  the  firil  edition  of 
his  "  Travels''  at  Oxford -in  1738,  bellowed  on  tbeuaiverfity 
fome  natural  curiosities,  and  fome  antient  coins  and  butts  [A], 
which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels.  On  the  death  of  Dr, 
Felton,  1740,  he  was  nominated  by  his  college  principal  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  which  he  had  railed  from  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion by  his  munificence;  and  was  prefented  at  the  fame  time 
to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley  in  Hants.  He  was  alfo  regius  pro- 
feflbr  of  Greek  at  'Oxford  till  his  death,  which  happened 
Aug.  15,  1571-  Fora  more  particular  account  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  we  (hall  fubjoin  the  epitaph  on  his  monument  ia 
Bramley -church,  written  by  his  iriend  Dr.  Browne,  provoft 
of  Queen's  college,  Oxford  [B].  His  "  Travels"  were 
tranflated  into  French,  and  printed  111410,  1743,  with  feveral 
notes  and  emei.dations  communicated  by  the  author.  Dr. 

J 

Pocock,  afterwards  biihop  of  OfTory,  having  attacked  thofe 
"  Travels"  in  his  "  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,"  our  author 
pubhfhed  a  fupplement,  by  way  of  vindication,  in  1746.  In 
the  preface  to  the  "  Supplement,"  he  fays,  the  intent  and 
defign  of  it  is  partly  to  vindicate  the  Book  of  Travels  from 
fome  objections  that  have  been  raifed  agaiml  it  by  the  author 
of  "  Ihe  Defcription  of  the'fcaft,  &c-"  He  publifhed  "  A 
farther  vindication  of  the  Book  of  Travels,  and  the  Supple- 

[A]    Three  of   thefe   are   engraved  Pyram:dib'.;s  ipfis,  quas  penhius 

amoiu    the      '•    Marmora    OxoKierifia,  inipexerat, 

i7^3-"  Pere-'niora  torian  extiiura. 

[B]  e<  Peregrinationibus  variis  Hie,  ftudi'S  e'fi  feverioribus  indies  oc- 

Pei  Eurcptm,  Afficarav  Afiamque  cnpatus, 

F;l:C!ter  abfolntis,  Horis  tamen  fubfecivs  emicuit 

Etexuviis  vnortalibus  liic  loci  Eruditus  iilcm  et  facetus  consiva. 

'an  c:n  depofitis,  Opti.na  quanquam  mentis  indole 

Coeleftem  in  Patriam  remigravit  EC  multiplier!  icientia  inltradus, 

THOMAS --H AW,  S    l.P.  etR.  S. S.  Li'erotornm  omnium,  domi  f^rifque, 

Gar.riehs  Fil.  Kendalienfis :  SufFragiis  conriprohatus ; 

Qji  Magiiatum,   procerumque  popnlarium, 

Confulihus  Anghcisapud  Algerenfes  Familiar!  infigaitus  no'itia; 

Prinium  erat  a  Sacris^  Nee    fummis  in  ecdefta   dignnat.bus 

Mox  Coll.  RCriii.s  inter  Socios  irapar; 

afcri;:tns;  Fato  tamen  iniquo  evenit, 

Au'se  dfin  Saniti  E^mundi  P:  incipalis,  Ut  Bramleyenfis  obiret  paroeciae 

Ac  ejnfdenn  mu  uficus  Inftaurator  ;  Vicarius  pene  fexagenarius 

Lingii3Sdemum  Gixcaeapud  Oxonienfes  18  cal.  Sept.  A.  D.  1751. 

Profeffor  Regius,  UxorJoANNA,  Ed.  Holden  arm.  con- 

Dejfitens  quantum  rueruit  au<ftoi  fulis 

'celehr/it'-s,  Algerenfisolim  conjax,  bis  viJua,  M.  P." 
ufque  leftitbuncur  ope:  a, 

merit 
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s-nent  to  it,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Clayton, 
D.  D.  Lord  Biftop  of  Oogher"."  This  letter  coafifts  of  ii>c 
folio  pages,  and  bears  date  in  1747.  After  the  Doctor's 
death,  an  improved  edition  of  his  book  came  out  in  1757* 
under  the  title  of  "  Travels  or  Obfervarions  relating  to  feveral 
parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  Illuftrated  with  Cuts.  The 
ffccond  edition,  with  creat  Improvements.  By  Thomas 
Shaw,  D.D.  F.  R  S.  Regius  Profeflbr  of  Greek,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  in  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford." 
The  contents  of  the  Supplement  are  interwoven  in  this  edi- 
tion ;  and  the  improvements  were  made,  and  the  edition  pre- 
pared for  the  prefs,  by  the  author  himfeif,  who  exprefsly 
prefented  the  work.,  with  thefe  additions,  alterations,  and 
improvements,  to  the  public,  as  an  eflay  towards  reftoring 
the  antient  geography,  and  placing  in  a  proper  light  the 
natural  and  fometimes  civil  hjltory  of  thofe  countries  where 
he  travelled. 

SHEFFIELD  (JOHN),  duke  of  Buckinghammire,  and  a 
writer  of  fome  name  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  born  about  1650, 
sf  we  may  believe  himfeif;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  feven- 
teen  when  prince  Rupert  an4  the  duke  of  Albemarle  jointly 
commanded  the  fleet  againft  the  Dutch,  which  was  in  1666  ; 
fo  that  the  author  of  the  "  Peerage  of  England"  mud  be  in  an 
error,  who  places  his  birth  in  1646,     He  loft  his  father  at 
nine  years  of  age;  and  his  mother,  marrying  lord  OiTulfton* 
the  care  of  his  education  was  left  entirely  to  a  governor,  who 
travelled  with  him  into  France,  but  did   not  greatly  improve 
him  in  his  tludies.     Having  however  line  parts  and  a  turn  to 
letters,  he  made  up  the  defects  of  his  education,  and  acquired 
a  very  competent  fhare  of  learning.     He  went  a  volunteer  in 
the  fecond   Dutch  war;   and  afterwards,  between   1673  an^ 
1675,  made  a  campaign  in  the   French  iervice.     As  Tangier 
\vas  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  to  head 
•die  forces  which  were  fent  to  defend  ir,  and  accordingly  was 
appointed  commander   of  them.     He  was  then  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Charles  II. 
May,  1674,  he  was  inflalled  knight  of  the  garter  ;  and  now 
r.  -:gan  to  make  a  figure  at  court.    An  affection  to  the  Princefs 
Anne,  «nd  an  attempt  to  be  more  clofely  connected  with  her, 
involved    him    at   this    time    in    fome    imall    di  fa  race    with 

p 

Charles  11  ;  whole  favour  however  he  loon  recovered,  and 
enjoyed  ever  after.  He  does  not,  by  this  prefumption  as  it 
•was  called,  fecm  to  have  offended  the  prinreis  in  the  lealt  : 
'""  Queen  Anne,"  fays  a  certain  writer,  lt  undoubtedly  had 
510  turn  to  gallantry,  yet  io  far  rticrnbied  her  p.?edeceiTor 
Elizabeth  as  not  to  diilike  a  little  homage  to  her 
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This  duke  was  immediately  rewarded  on  her  acceftion,  for 
having  made  love  to  her  before  her  marriage."  He  continued 
in  feveral  great  pofts  during  the  fliort  reign  of  James  II  :  he 
had  been  appointed  lord-chamberlain  of  his  majefty's  houfehold 
in  1685,  and  was  2^°  one  °^  m's  Privv  council.  He  under- 
ilood  a  court  perfectly  well  ;  and  "  was  apt,"  as  Burnet  fays, 
t(  to  comply  with  every  thing  that  he  thought  might  be  ac- 
ceptable. He  went  with  the  king  to  mafs,  and  kneeled  at  it  : 
and,  being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions,  the  pried.* 
made  an  attack  on  him.  He  heard  them  gravely  arguing  for 
tranfubftantiation  :  he  told  them,  he  was  willing  to  receive 
mftru£lion:  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  himfelf  to  be- 
lieve in  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it:  but  it 
mutt  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make 
him  believe,  that  man  was  quits  with  God3  and  made  God 


again." 


He  greatly  difapproved  feveral  imprudent  and  unjuiiifiable 
meafures  taken  by  king  James,  yet  was  not  a  friend  to  the? 
Revolution  ;  and,  though  he  paid  his  refpedts  to  king  Wil- 
liam before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet  was  not  in 
any  poft  of  the  government  till  forne  years  after.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  it  was  debated  in  parliament,  whether  the  prince 
of  Orange  fhbuld  be  proclaimed  king,  or  the  princefs  reign 
Solely  in  her  own  right,  he  voted  and  fpoke  for  the  former, 
He  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  by  king  William,  en- 
joyed forne  considerable  polls  under  that  prince,  and  was  ge- 
nerally pretty  well  in  his  favour  and  confidence.  April  1702, 
after  the  accefTi on  of  Queen  Anne,  he.  was  f worn  lord,  privy 
feal ;  appointed  the  fame  year  one  of  the  commiffioners  to 
treat  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland;  and,  March 
following,  created  duke  of  Normanby  firft,  and  then  duke  cf 
Buckinghamlhire.  Fie  was  always  attached  to  Tory  princi- 
ples ;  and  was  inflrurn-ental  in  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in 
1710.  Before  this  time  he  had  been  out  of  place,  and  did  not 
fo  much  as  pay  his  compliments  at  court  ;  but,  in  1711,  hs 
was  made  (lew  arc!  of  her  maisih's  houfehold,  and  prefident  of 
the  council,  and  fo  continued  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Upon 
her  deceafe,  Aug.  :,  1714, 'he  was  one  of  the  lords  juilices  c 
Great-Britain  till  George  I.  arrived  from  Hanover:  aft.. 
which  he  feerns  to  have  been  laid  afide,  as  of  principles  and  a 
complexion  different  from  the  fucceeding  miniibry,  and  there- 
fore of  no  farther  ufe.  He  fpent  the  retiaaintter  of  his  life  in 
an  indolent  retirement  [A],  and  died  Feb.  24,  1720  r, 

[A]    In    a    reprinted    letter,    dated     felf  are  il>2   grer.ii-ft  eaters  of  o:'ft?r--  i-: 
Nov.    j~>,     1719,      he     tells    a     friend,     sl\  En^l'a';  .-a-!  _      i  •      .  ;  ou  c  .n. 

*'  TJie  duchefs  of  3ack;nghan%  and  my-     for  us." 

aged 
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aged  75.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  after  lying 
feme  days  in  ftate  at  Buckingham-Houfe  ;  and  a  monument 
was  creeled  over  him,  with  this  infcription,  as  directed  in  his 
will,  viz.  in  one  place, 

c*  Pro  Rege  faepe,  pro  Republica  femper." 

In  ano.her  place, 

ct  Dubius,  fed  non  improhus  vixi. 
"  Licertus  morior,  fed  inturbatus. 
*'  Humanum  eft  nefcire  &  errare. 
"  Chrifhim  adveneror,  Deo  confido 
*6  Omnipotent!,   benevolentiffimo. 
ct  Ens  Entium,  miferere  mei." 

The  fecond  line  of  the  epitaph  (lands  as  follows  on  the  duke's 
monument,  "  Incerius  morior,  non  perturbatus  ;''  and  the 
words  "  Chriftuni- adveneror"  are  omitted,  at  the  defire,  as 
is  faid,  of  the  pious  biihop  Atterbury,  who  thought  the  verb 
adveneror  not  full  enough,  as  applied  to  Chrift.  Great  cla- 
mours, it  feems,  were  raifed  againil  this  epitaph,  many 
aflerting  that  it  proved  the  duke  a  fceptic  ;  and,  as  great  a  trifle 
as  it  may  feem,  his  grace's  orthodoxy  became  the  fubject  of  a 
controverfy  :  it  was  however  defended  in  farm  by  Dr.  Fiddes, 
in  "  A  letter  to  a  Freethinker,  1/21,"  8vo.  The  duke  had 
three  wives,  the  laft  of  which  was  Catharine,  natural  daughter 
to  James  II,  by  Catharine  Sedley,  countefs  of  Dorchefler. 
He  had  only  one  fon  by  this  lady,  wrho,  dying  at  Rome  1753, 
juft  when  he  had  entered  his  2Oth  year,  left  the  family-eftate 
to  be  inherited  by  natural  children,  of  which  the  duke  had 
feveral. 

His  writings  were/fplendidly  printed  in  1723,  in  2  vols. 
4to,  and  have  fince  been  reprinted,  1729,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  firft  contains  his  poems  upon  various  fubje&s  :  the 
fecond,  his  profe-works,  which  confift  of  hiilorical  memoirs, 
fpeeches  in  parliament,  characters,  dialogues,  critical  obfer- 
vations,  effays,  and  letters.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  edition  of  1729  is  caflrated,  fome  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  Revolution  in  1723  having  given  offence. 
Great  eulogiums  have  been  beflowed  upon  our  author  and  his 
works. 

Dryden  has  given  many  teftiinonies  of  his  critical  and 
poetic  merit.  He  dedicated  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  ^neid 
to  him,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it  in  the  clofe  of  his  dedica- 
tion :  "  Had  I  not  addrerTed  to  a  poet,  and  a  critic  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  1  had  myfelf  been  taxed  for  want  of  judgement, 
and  fhamed  my  patron  for  want  of  undemanding." 

"  Happy 
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**  Happy  the  poet  !  bleft  the  lays  ! 

**  Which  Buckingham  has  deign'd  topraife." 

PRIOR'S  ALMA. 


**  Nor  Tyber's  flreams  no  courtly  Gallus  fee, 
*'  But  fmiling  Thames  enjoys  his  Normanby.5' 


GARTH'S  Difpenfary* 

"  Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  few 

*e  Of  thole,  who  lefs  prefum'd  and  better  knew, 

"  Who  durft  aflert  the  jufter  ancient  caufe, 

*'  And  here  reftor'd  wit's  fundamental  laws. 

*'  Such  was  the  Mufe,  whofe  rules  and  practice  tell, 

"  Nature's  chief  mailer-piece  is  writing  well." 

POPE'S  EiTay  on  Criticifm. 

This  laft  line  is  taken  from  the  duke's  "  EfTay  on  Poetry." 
"  We  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,"  fays  Addifon, 
which  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  mafter- 
piece  in  its  kind  :  the  s  EfTay  on  Trahflated  Verfe,'  the  '  Efiay 
on  Poetry,'  and  the  '  Effay  on  Criticifm."  -"  Our  language," 
fays  Burner,  ."  is  now  certainly  proper,  and  more  natural  than 
it  was  formerly,  chiefly  lince  the  correction  that  was  given  by 
the  '  Rehearfai  ;'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  '  EfTay  on 
Poetry,  which  may  be  well  matched  with  the  beft  pieces  of 
its  kind  that  even  Auguftus's  age  produced,  will  have  a  more 
powerful  operation,  if  clear  fenfe,  joined  with  home  but  gen- 
tle reproofs,  can  work  more  on  our  writers  than  that  unmer- 
ciful expoiing  of  them  has  done." 

If  ever  "  laudari  a  laudatis  viris"  could  {lamp  credit  and 
lafting  reputation,  it  muft  have  done  it  here  ;  for,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  produce  a  character  better  fupported  with  teftirnonies  of  its 
real  worth  and  merit.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tran- 
Icribing  thefe  teftimonies,  chiefly  to  fhew,  what  a  precarious 
and  uncertain  thing  literary  reputation  is,  and  how  miferably 
many  an  author  may  flatter  and  delude  himfelf  with  dreams 
and  vifions  of  immortal  fame  :  for,  hear  what  two  of  the  pre- 
fent  times  have  faid  of  this  fo-much-admired  duke  of  Buck- 
inghamfhire.  "  The  coldnefs  and  neglect,"  fays  one  of  them 
(Warton  on  Pope),  "  with  which  this  writer,  formed  only 
on  the  French  critics,  fpeaks  of  Milton,  muft  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  his  want  of  critical  difcernment,  or  of  critical 
courage.  I  can  recollect  no  performance  of  Buckingham  that 
ftamps  him  a  true  genius  ;  his  reputation  was  owing  to  his 
rank.  In  reading  his  poems,  one  is  apt  to  exclaim  with  our 
author — 

"  What  woful  fluff  this  Madrigal  would  be 
' *'  In  fome  ilarv'd  hackney  fonneteer,  or  me  i 

"  But 
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"  But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 

"  How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  ftyle  refines ! 

* 

i{  It  is  certain,"  fays  the  other,  "  that  his  grace's  compo- 
fitions  in  profe  have  nothing  extraordinary  in  them  :  his  poe- 
try is  moil  indifferent ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  both  is  already 
fallen  into  total  neglect." 

We  mean  not  to  reft  the  duke's  literary  merit  upon  the  au- 
thority of  thefe  two  writers,  but  only  to  Ihew  the  fenfe  the 
prefent  age  has  of  it,  as  here  reprefented  by  them. 

SHELDON  (GILBERT),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  in  1598,  entered  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  1613;  and, 
in  1622,  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls  in  the  fame  univer- 
lity.  About  this  time,  taking  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Thomas  lord  Coventry,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  who  found 
him  very  expert,  and  of  great  ufe,  not  only  in  matters  relating 
to  the  church,  but  in  many  other  bufinerTes  of  importance ; 
on  which  account  he  highly  efleemed  him,  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  Gloucefter,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
prefented  by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney  in  Middle- 
lex  ;  and  was  alfo  re&or  of  Ickford  in  Buckinghamlhire,  and 
of  Newington  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1635,  he  was  chofen  war- 
den of  Ail-Sours  college  ;  and,  being  edeemed  a  learned  man, 
and  equal  to  any  preferment  the  church  could  yield,  was  de- 
figned  to  be  made  matter  of  the  Savoy-hofpilal,  and  dean  of 
Weftminfter  :  but  his  fettleinent  in  them  was  prevented  by 
the  civil  wars.  During  thefe  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  king, 
and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  whom  his  majefty  fent  for  ta 
attend  his  commiffioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  Here  he 
argued  fo  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  envy  and  refentment  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians, which  they  made  him  afterwards  fufficiently  feel  :  for, 
their  vifitors  ejected  him  from  his  wardenfhip,  took  poffeffioii 
of  his  lodgings  by  force,  and  imprifoned  him  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond for  fix  months,  that  their  eminence  and  influence  in  the 
tiniverfity  might  not  obftradl  their  proceedings:  but  the  re- 
forming committee  fet  him  at  liberty  Ocl.  24,  1648,  on  con- 
dition that  he  ihould  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxford  ; 
that  he  fhould  not  go  to  the  king  in  the  Me  of  Wight  ;  and 
that  he  fhould  give  fecurity  to  appear  before  them,  at  fourteen 
days  warning,  whenever  cited. 

He  now  retired  to  Shelfton  in  Derby fhi re,  and  fpent  his 
time  in  a  ilticlious  retirement,  till  a  fair  profpeft  of  a  happy 
reiteration.  On  this  event  he  became  reporTefled  of  his  war-* 
dcnfhip,  was  made  mafter  of  the  Savoy,  and  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal;  and,  on  Juxton's, translation  to  Canterbury,  was 
promoted  to  London.  The  famous  conference  in  1661,  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  Epifcopal  and  Prefbyterian  divines,  was  held  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  Savoy,  and  thence  diftinguifhed»by  the  name 
of  the  Savoy  conference  ;  in  which  the  Prefb'yterians  accufe 
him  of  being  too  rigid>  and  blame  him  for  afterwards  pro- 
moting the  execution  of  the  uniformity  and  conventicle  a<5is. 
In  1663,  he  fucceeded  to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury  ; 
and,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  1665,  continued  at  his 
palace  at  Lambeth.  In  1667,  he  was  chofen  chancellor  of 
the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  lord  Clarendon.  The 
fame  year  he  loft  the  king's  confidence,  by  advifmg  him  to 
put  away  his  miftrefs  Barbara  "Villiers,  which  he  never  after- 
wards could  recover.  Two  years  after,  he  retired  from  public 
hufinefs,  and  fpent  his  remaining  days  chiefly  at  his  palace  at 
Croydon,  He  died  Nov.  9,  1677,  aged  almoft  Sc. 

He  never  pubhfhed  any  thing  but  a  fermon  preached  before 
the  king  at  Whitehall,  upon  June  28,  1660,  being  the  day 
of  foletnn  thankfgivi'ng  for  the  happy  return  of  his  majefly, 
on  Pfalm  xviii.  49.  But  his  manv  acts  of  munificence 
and  charity,  and  particularly  the  fumptuous  and  magnificent 
theatre  at  Oxford,  will  preferve  his  memory  to  the  lateft  pof- 
teritv. 

j  ^^ 

SHELLEY  (GEORGE),  a  celebrated  Englifh  penman,  wn; 
born  about  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  1666- 
His  nrft  publication  came  out  in  1765',  intituled,  "  The  Pen- 
man's Magazine,"  adorned  with  iancies  after  Seddon's  Ori- 
ginals, engraved  on  3*.  plates  by  Nutting.  In  1708,  he 
published  his  "  Natural  Writing,"'  in  26  long  folio  plates, 
moftly  engraved  by  George  Bickham  ,  but  it  cannot  be  praiied 
for  its  freedom.  The  author  lived  then  at  the  Hand  and  Pen, 
in  Warwick-lane  ;  but  he  foon  after  obtained  the  writing- 
mailer's  place  to  Chrift's -Hofpital ;  and  in  1714,  he  gave 
the  public  his  fecond  part  of  his  "Natural  Writing,"  en- 
graved by  Bickham.  He  was  then  writing- matter  of  Chrift's- 
Hofpital. 

Prefixed  to  this  is  "  More's  ElTay  on  the  Origin,  Ufe,  and 
Improvements  of  the  Art  of  Writing  ;"  it  was  again  reprinted 
by  the  Author  in  1716,  with  feven  copperplates  of  his  own.  He 
inferted  feven  copies  of  his  writing  in  that  repertory  of  writing 
George  Bickham's  "  Penman's  Companion"  He  died  in  low 
circumftances,  about  the  year  1736,  and  was.  fucceeded  in 
his  place  at  ChrilVs-Hofpital  by  one  Benjamin  Durnford, 
who  died  in  1741. 

SHENSTOiNE  (WILLIAM),  elded  fon  of  a  plain  unedu- 
cated country  gentleman,  of  Hales-Owen,  Shropshire,  who 
farmed  his  own  eftate,  was  born  Nov.  1714.  He  learned  to 
read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of  the  "  School-miftrefs" 
has  delivered  to  poflerity  ;  and  foon  received  fuch  delight  from 
books,  that  he  was  alwavs  calling  for  new  entertainment,  and 
VOL.  XIII.  B  b  expefted 
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expected  that,  when  any  of  the  family  went  to  market,  a  ne\Y 
book  mould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondnefs  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.     It  is  faid.  that,  when 
his  requeft  had  been  negledled,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece 
of  wood  of  the  fame  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night.     As 
he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  grammar-fchool  in 
Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed   afterwards  with  Mr.  Cru>np- 
ton,  an  eminent  fchoolmafter   at   Solihul,  where  he   diUin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrefs.     When  he 
-was  young  (June  1724)   he  was  deprived  of  his  father;  and 
foon  after  (Auguft  1726)  of  his  grandfather;    and  was,   with 
his  brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  who  managed   the  eilate.     From  fchool 
he'was  fent  in  1732  to  Pembroke-college  in  Oxford,  a  fociety 
which  for  half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Englifh  poetry 
and  elegant  literature.     Here  it  appears  that  he  found  delight 
and  advantage ;  for  he  continued  his   name  there  ten  years, 
though  he  took  no  degree.      After  the  firft  four  years  he  put 
on  the  Civilian's  gown,  but  without  fhewing  any  intention  to 
engage  in  the  profeflion.     About  the   time  when  he  went  to 
Oxford,  the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to 
ihe  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  JBrome  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  whofe  attention   he  always   mentioned  with  gratitude. 
At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Englifh  poetry  ;  and  in 
1737   published  a  fmali  Mifcellany,  without  his  name.     He 
then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  life  ; 
and  was  ibmetimes  at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any 
place  of  public  refort ;  but  he  did   not  forget  his  poetry.     He 
publifhed  in   1740  his  "  Judgement  of  Hercules,"  addrefled 
to  Mr.   Lyttelton,    whofe  intereft  he   fupported  with   great 
warmth  at  an  election  :  this  was,  two  years  afterwards,  followed 
by  the  "  School-miilrefs."  Mr.  Dolman,to  whofe  care  he  was 
indebted  for  his  eafe  and  leiiure,  died  in   1745,  and  the  care 
of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.     He  tried  to  efcape  it 
a  while,  and  lived  at  his  houfe   with  his  tenants,  who  were 
diftantly  related  ;  but,  finding  that  imperfect  poffeflion  incon- 
venient he  took  the  whole  euate  into  his  own  hands,  more  to 
the  improvement  of  its  beauty  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 
Now  began  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures,  and  his  ambition  of 
rural  elegance :   but  in  time  his  expences  brought  clamours 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's 
fong ;  and  his  groves  were   haunted  by  beings  very  different 
from  fawns  and  fairies.     He  fpent  his  eftate  in  adorning  it, 
and  his  death  was  probably  haftened  by  his  anxieties.     He  was 
a  lamp  that  fpent  its  oil  in  Blazing.     It  is  faid,  that,  if  he  had 
lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  affifted  by  a  penfion  : 
luch  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly  beftowed  ; 
but  that  it  was  ever  alked  is  not  certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that 
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jt  never  was  enjoyed.  He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid 
fever,  about  five  on  Friday  morning,  Feb.  11,  1763;  and 
was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  brother  in  the  church-yard  of 
Hales-Owen.  He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  (he  was,  to  whom  his  "  Paftoral 
Ballad"  was  addreffed.  He  is  repreiented  by  his  friend 
Dodfley  as  a  man  of  great  tendernefs  and  generofity9  kind  to 
all  that  were  within  his  influence  ;  but,  if  once  offended, 
not  eaiily  appeafed  ;  inattentive  to  oecbnornv,  and  carelefs  of 
his  expences  ;  in  his  perfon  larger  than  the  middle  {ize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form  ;  very  negligent  of  his  cloaths, 
and  remarkable  for  wearing  his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  man- 
ner ;  for  he  held  that  the  fafhion  was  no  rule  of  drefs,  and 
that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance  to  his  natural  form. 
His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiofity  a6live  ; 
he  had  no  value  for  thofe  parts  of  knowledge  which'  he  had  not 
himfelf  cultivated.  His  life  was  unftained  by  any  crime  ;  the 
Elegy  on  "  Jelly,"  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  relate  an 
unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by 
his  friends  to  have  been  fuggcfted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey 
in  Richardfon's  "  Pamela." 

His  "  Works"  were  collected  by  Mr.  Dodfley,  in  three 
volumes,  8vo.  The  firft  confifts  of  elegies  (of  which  there  are 
twenty-fix),  odes,  fongs  and  ballads,  levities,  or  pieces  of 
humour,  and  moral  pieces ;  in  many  of  which  there  is  an 
amiable  elegance  and  Simplicity.  The  fecond  contains  his 
profe  works,  and  confifls  of  feveral  detached  obfervations  on 
men,  manners,  and  things,  thrown  together  in  fmall  chap- 
ters, without  any  order  or  connection.  His  fentiments  and 
reflexions  are  for  the  moft  part  natural  and  jufl ;  many  of 
them  new,  lively,  and  entertaining,  a  few  of  them  rather 
paradoxical,  and  fome  that  are  falle  and  ill-fupported,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  they  feem  to  have  been  the  genuine  fruits  of 
a  good  underftanding  and  an  excellent  heart.  The  third  vo- 
lume confifls  of  "  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  "  Had  1  a  for- 
tune" (fays  this  humane  and  benevolent  writer)  "  of  8  or 
10,000!.  a  year,  I  would,  methinks,  make  myfelf  a  neigh- 
bourhood. I  would  £rft  build  a  village,  with  a  church,  and 
people  it  with  inhabitants  of  fome  branch  of  trade  that  was 
fuitable  to  the  country  round.  I  would  then,  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  eredt  a  number  of  genteel  boxes  of  about  a  :tocol.  a 
piece,  and  amufe  myfelf  with  giving  them  all  the  advantages 
they  could  receive  from  tafte.  Thefe  would  I  people  with  a 
felecl:  number  of  well-chofen  friends,  aligning  to  each  an- 
nually the  ium  of  200!.  for  life.  The  falary  fhould  be  irre- 
vocable, in  order  to  give  them  independency  :  the  houfe  of  a 
more  precarious  tenure,  that,  in  cafes  of  ingratitude,  I  might 
introduce  another  inhabitant." 

B  b  3  SHE- 
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SHEPREVE  (]OHN),  born  at  Sugworth,  in  the  parifh  of 
Rod  ley,  near  Abington  in  Berks,  and  was  fellow  and  Greek 
reader  in  Corous  Chrifti  college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
fucceeded  Robert  Wakefield  in  the  Hebrew  profeflbrmip  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  1538.  Three  years  after- 
wards he,  by  leave  from  the  heads  of  the  univerfity,  began 
to  expound  in  the  public  fchools  the  book  of  Genefis  in  He- 
bre  ; ,  and  would  have  proceeded  through  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death.  He  died 
at  Agmondeiham  in  Buckinghamfhire  1542.  Ke  was  thought 
to  have  furparTed  Origen  for  memory,  and  Ovid  for  expedition 
in  verfifying  ;  it  having  been  but  an  ordinary  matter  with 
him  tocompofe  ico  good  verfes  every  day,  at  vacant  hours. 

SHILRBURNE  (bir  EDWARD),  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
fon  of  Edward  Sherburne,  efq;  a  native  of  Oxford,  was  born 
in  the  pariih  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegare,  in  London,  1618, 
and  trained  up  in  grammar-learning  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Farnaby.  In  1640,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  travel 
abroad  ;  and,  after  flaying  fome  time  in  France,  was  about 
to  go  to  Italy,  but  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  father's 
ficknefs,  who  died  foon  after  his  return,  about  Chriftmas 
1641.  Upon  his  father's  deceafe,  Sir  Edward  fucceeded  him 
in  the  clerkship  of  his  majenVs  ordnance  ;  but,  about  May, 
was  ejected  from  his  place  by  warrant  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  committed  prifoner  to  the  Black  Rod,  for  adhering  to  the 
king's  interefts.  In  O6lober  he  was  releafed,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  the  king,  who  made  him  commiffary-general  of 
his  artillery  ;  in  which  place  he  ferved  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
Hill,  and  fome  time  .after.  Meanwhile  he  was  deprived  of  a 
considerable  eltate,  had  his  houfe  plundered,  and  a  very  fine 
library  taken  away.  After  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  he  retired 
with  his  majefty  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  mailer  of 
arts  ;  and,  after  the  furrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament, 
lived  for  fome  time  in  the  Middle  Temple  at  London,  where 
he  published  feveral  pieces,  as,  I.  "  Medea,"  a  tragedy,  tranf- 
lated  from  Seneca.  Lond.  1648.  2.  "  Seneca's  Anfwer  to 
Lucilius's  Qucere,  why  good  Men  fuffer  Misfortunes,  feeing 
there  is  a  Divine  Providence?  Lond.  1648."  Dedicated  to 
king  Charles,  during  his  captivity  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
3.  "  A  Collection  of  Poems  and  Tranilations,  1651  ;"  on 
which  the  learned  Thomas  Stanley,  efq;  author  of  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Philofophers,"  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  beginning  thus: 

*'  Dear  friend,  I  queflion,  nor  can  yet  decide, 
*'  Whether  thou  more  art  my  delight  and  pride." 

Upon  the  return  of  Sir  George  Savile,  afterwards  marquis 
of  Halifax,  from  his  travels  in  1652,  he   was  invited  to  take 
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upon  him  the  charge  of  his  affairs  ;  and,  fome  time  after,  re- 
commended by  lady  Savile  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  her  ne- 
phew Sir  John  Coventry,  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  fet  out 
with  him  from  England  in  March,  1654;  and,  having  tra- 
velled through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Hungary,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Flanders,  returned  in  October  1659.  After  the 
Reftoration,  he  recovered  his  place  of  clerk  of  the  ordnance, 
"  which  had  been  given,"  fays  Wood,  "  to  another  perfon 
by  that  bufy  man  Sir  Antony  A(hley  Covvper,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shafteibury  :"  though  the  beft  perquiiites  of  his  office 
were  foon  after  retrenched  to  the  value  of  500!.  per  annum, 
on  which  account  his  majefty  fettled  on  him  an  annual  penfion 
of  iool-  In  1682  his  majefly  allo  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood;  by  way  of  recompence,  as  Wood  tells 
us,  for  fome  troubles  he  met  with  at  the  time  of  the  Popifh 
plot,  on  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  a  Roman-catholic  :  which 
fufpicion,  together  with  a  firm  adherence  to  his  old  principles, 
was  probably  the  reafon  why  he  left  his  clerkfhip  of  the  ord- 
nance upon  the  abdication  of  James  II.  He  betook  himfelf 
ever  after  to  a  retired  and  fhidious  life  ,  and  died  Nov.  4, 
1702,  in  his  Sjjth  year.  He  was  a  gentleman  extremely  ac- 
complifhed  in  the  belles-lettres ;  underilood  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spaniih  languages  ;  and  was  very  ccn- 
verfant  with  their  writers,  efpecially  their  poets. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  fome 
others  :  as,  4.  "  The  Sphere  of  Manilius,"  made  Engliih  ; 
dedicated  to  Charles  II,  and  printed  in  1675  It  contains 
only  the  firfl  book  of  Manilius.  5.  "  Troades,"  or  "  The 
Royal  Captives,"  a  tragedy  translated  from  Seneca,  and  printed 
in  1679.  6.  He  had  li:<ewiie  in  manufcript  a  tranflation  of 
Seneca's  tragedy  of  "  Hyppolitusj"  and  the  tranflation  of 
Theocritus's  i6th  Idyliium,"  printed  in  Tate's  "  Mifcella- 
nies,"  is  afcribed  to  him. 

SHEREBATOF  (Prince),  a  learned  Ruffian  nobleman,  is 
editor  of  the  following  works  :  I.  "A  Journal  of  Peter  the 
Great,"  in  2  vols.  4to,  which  he  found  in  the  archives,  and 
publifhed  by  order  of  the  emprefs-  It  confifts  of  eight  books, 
five  of  which  were  corrected  by  Peter  himfelf.  The  firir.  vo- 
lume begins  with  the  infurre£tion  of  the  Strelitz  in  i6q8,  and 
finifhes  with  the  year  1714 ;  a»d  the  fecond  concludes  with 
the  peace  of  Nyftadt  in  1721.  The  learned  editor  has  added 
feveral  remarks,  and  fome  important  pieces  from  the  Ruiiian 
archives.  2.  "  The  Ruffian  Hiflory,  by  an  antient  Annalift, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nolodimir  Monomoka  in 
1114,  to  1472,"  in  which  the  author  particularly  dwells  upon 
the  civil  feuds  in  the  city  of  Novogorod,  and  its  fubjeclion 
toTvan  Vaffilievitch  I.  3.  "The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great," 
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ii  the  Ruffian  language,  firft  publifhed  at  Venice  ;  which  the 
prince  reprinted  in  1774,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom, 
enriched  with  many  hiflorica.1  observations.  His  own  works 

j 

are,  "  An  Account  of  the  Ruffian  Impoftors:"  amongft  thefe 
is  the  Life  of  Demetrius,  which  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
fame  fpurces  as  thofe  which  Mr.  Muller  confulted  in  his  relation 
of  the  fai|ie  period.  But  this  noble  author's  great  work  which 
next  comes  under  confideration,  is  his  "  Hiilory  of  Ruffia,  from 
the  earlieft  Times."  He  has  already  published  3  vols.  4to, 
\yhich  fmifh  with  the  reign  of  Demetrius  Donfki,  who  died 
in  1389.  The  fourth  volume  was  in  the  prefs  in  the  year 
1778  ;  but  we  are  not  certain  whether  it  has  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearence.  Mr.  Coxe  fays,  he  read  with  great  pleafure  the 
German  tranilaticn  of  this  performance,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  molt  valuable  addition  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
North.  The  author  has  had  accefs  to  the  imperial  archives; 
he  draws  his  information  from  the  moft  antient  and  unquef- 
tionable  fources ;  is  particularly  exact  in  quoting  his  autho- 
rities ;  and  ranges  the  events  in  chronological  feries  with  great 
perfpicuity. 

SHERIDAN  (THOMAS),  D*D.  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dean  Swift,  is  faid  by  Shield,  in  Gibber's  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  to  have  be.en  born  about  1684,  in  ihe  county  of  Ca- 
van,  where,  according  to  the  fame  authority,  his  parents  lived 
In  no  very  elevated  (late.  They  are  defcnbed  as  being  unable 
to  afford  their  fon  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  ;  but 
he,  being  obferved  to  give  early  indications  of  genius,  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  friend  to  his  family,  who  fent  him  to  the  college 
of  Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his  fupport  while  he  re- 
mained there.  Fie  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  let  up 
a  fchool  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a  very  high  degree 
of  reputation,  as  well  for  the  attention  beftowed  on  the  morals 
of  the  fcholars,  as  for  their  proficiency  in  literature.  So  great 
was  the  eftimation  in  which  this  feminary  was  held,  that  it  is 
afTerted  to  have  produced  in  fome  years  the  fum  of  one  thou- 
fand  pounds.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  confiderable 
preferment;  but  his  intimacy  with  Swift,  in  1725,  procured 
for  him  a  living  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  worth  about  150!. 
a  year,  which  he  went  to  take  porTeiTion  of,  and,  by  an  a6t 
of  inadvertence,  deftroyed  all  his  future  expectations  of  rifing 
in  the  church  ;  for,  being  at  Corke  on  the  nrfl  of  Auguft,  the 
anniverfary  of  king  George's  birth-day,  he  preached  a  fer- 
mon,  which  had  for  its  text,  <;  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  On  this  being  known,  he  was  ftruck  out  of 
the  lift  of  chaplains  to  the  lord-licutenantj  and  forbidden  the 
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This  living  Dr.  Sheridan  afterwards  changed  for  that  of 
Dunhpyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers  and  power 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  fell  as  low  as  Sol.  per 
annum.  He  gave  it  up  for  the  free  ichool  of  Cavan,  where 
he  might  have  lived  well  in  fo  cheap  a  country  on  Sol.  a  year 
falary,  beiides  his  fcholars  ;  but  the  air  being,  as  he  faid,  too 
moid  and  unwholefome,  and  being  difgufled  with  fome  per- 
fons  who  lived  there,  he  fold  the  ichool  for  about  400!.  and 
having  foon  fpent  the  money,  he  grew  into  difeafes,  and  died 
Sept.  10,  17.38,  in  his  55th  year. 

Lord  Corke  has  given  the  following  character  of  him  : 
"  Dr.  Sheridan  was  a  fchool- matter,  and  in  many  inftances 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  that  llation.  He  was  deeply  verfed 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  in  their  cuiloms  and 
antiquities.  He  had  that  kind  of  good-nature  which  abfe nee 
of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and  carelefsnefs  of  fortune,  pro- 
duced ;  and  although  not  over  ftrict  in  his  own  conduct,  yet 
he  took  care  of  the  morality  of  his  fcholars,  whom  he  fent  to 
the  univerfity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all  kinds  of  claflical 
learning,  and  not  ill-inflructed  in  the  foeial  duties  of  life.  He 
was  ilovenlv,  indigent,  and  chearful.  He  knew  books  much 
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better  than  men  ;  and  he  knew  the  value  of  money  leaft  of  all. 
Jn  this  fituation,  and  with  this  difpofition,  Swift  fattened  upon 
him  as  upon  a  prey  with  which  he  intended  to  regale  himfelf 
whenever  his  appetite  mould  prompt  him."  His  lordlhip  then 
mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky  fermon,  and  adds,  "  this 
ill-ttarred,  good-natured  improvident  man  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, unhinged  from  all  favour  at  court,  and  even  baniibed 
from  the  cattle.  But  ttill  he  remained  a  puntter,  aquibbler,  a 
fiddler,  and  a  wit.  Not  a  day  pafled  without  a  rebus,  an  ana- 
gram, or  a  madiigal.  His  pen  and  his  fiddleftick  were  in  con- 
tinual motion,  and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpole,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  following  verfes,  which  lhali  ierve  as  the  conclu- 
iion  of  his  poetical  character  : 

"   With  mufic  and  poetry  equally  blefs'd, 

*'  A  bard  thus  Apollo  moll  humbly  addiefs'd  : 

"   Great  author  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  light, 

"  Inftrufted  by  thee,   I  bjth  fiddle  and  write; 

"  Yet  unheeded  I  fc  ape,  or  i  fcribble,  all  day, 

**  My  tunes  r.re  neglected,   my  verfe  flung  away. 

*'   Thy  fubftitute  here,   Vice  Ai  olio,   diidains 

"  To  vouch  fo    my  numbers,  or  lilt  to  my  ilrains. 

"  Thy  manual  fign  he  .etufes  to  put 

'*  To  the  airs  3  produce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut; 

"  Bethouthen  propitious,  great  Phoebus,  and  grant 

"  Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  me.it  or  want. 

B  b  4  "  Though 
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ic  Though  the  Dean  and  Delany  tranfcendently  fhlne, 

6i   O  !   brighten  one  folo  or  ionnet  of  mine  : 

*'  Make  one  work  immortal  j   'tis  a,l  I  requeft. 

44   Apollo  look/d  pieas'd,   and,  reiolving  to  jeil, 

"  Replied — Iloneil  friend,   i'v^  confu'er'd  your  cafe, 

Nor  diilike  your  unmeaning  and  innocent  face. 

Your  petition  I  gr^nt,   the  boon  is  not  gre..t, 
'*   Your  works  fhali  continue,   and  here's  the  receipt ; 
"  On  rondeaus  hereafter  your  fuidle-ilrings  fpend, 
*i  Write  verfes  in  circles,  they  never  fuall  end." 

One  of  the  volumes  of  Swift's  Mifcellanies  confifls  almofl 
entiiely  of  letters  between  him  and  the  dean.  He  publifhed 
a  profe  tranilation  of  Perfius ;  to  v/hich  he  added  the  beft 
notes  of  former  editors,  together  with  many  judicious  ones 
of  his  own.  This  work  was  printed  at  London,  1739,  in 

32H10. 

SHERIDAN  (FRANCES),  wife  to  Thomas  Sheridan, 
M-  A.  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1724,  but  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  Englilh  fumi'y  which  had  removed  thi- 
ther. Her  maiden  name  was  ~  Chamberlaine,  and  ihe  was 
erand-daushter'of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine.  The  firft  lite- 

O  C* 

rary  performance  by  which  fhe  d'ftinguiihed  herfelf  was  a  little 
pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent  party-difpute  relative  to  the 
theatie,  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had  newly  embarked  his  for- 
tune. So  well-timed  a  work  exciting  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Sheridan*  he  by  an  accident  diicovered  his  fair  patronefs,  to 
whom  he  was  foon  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  per'on  of 
the  mofl  amiable  character  in  every  relation  of  life,  with  the 
inoft  engaging  manners.  After  lingering  iome  years  in  a  very 
weak  ftate  of  health,  >lie  died  at  Blois,  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  the  year  1767.  Her  u  Sydney  Bicldiilph"  may  be  ranked 
with  the  tirfl  productions  of  thatclais  in  ours,  or  in  any  other 
language.  She  alfo  wrote  a  little  romance  in  one  volume, 
called,  "  Nourjahad,"  in  which  'here  is  a  great  (deal*  of  ima- 
gination, produ61ive  of  an  admirable  moral.  And  (he  was 
the  authorefs  of  two  comedies  ;  "  The  Difcovery"  and  "  The 
Dupe." 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  WILLIAM),  an  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  in  Southwark  about  1641,  and  educated  at  Etonfchool, 
where  he  difunguifhed  hi.iifelf  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius 
and  application  to  his  fludies.  Thence  he  removed  to  Peter 
Houie  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1660,  and  a  mailer's  in  1665  ;  and,  four  years  after,  be- 
came rector  of  St. 'George's,  Botolph  Lane,  in  London.  In 
1680,  he  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  ;  and,  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of  J>t.  Paul's.  Soon  after 
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this,  he  was  chofen  matter  of  the  Temple,  and  had  the  rec- 
tory of  Thetfield  in  Hertfordshire.  After  the  Revolution,  he 
was  fufpended  from  his  preferments,  for  refufing  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary  ;  but  at  laft  took  them  ;  and  in  1691  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  the  author  of  near  fifty 
books  and  pamphlets,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of  the 
controveriial  kind.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  againft  the  Pa- 
pifts,  in  the  reign  of  James  II:  he  had  a  terrible  controverfy 
with  South  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  he  wrote 
againft  the  Socinians  and  againft  the  DhTenters  :  and  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  clamours  and  attacks  of 
the  Non jurors,  after  he  had  confented  to  take  the  oaths. 
This  he  did  in  a  piece,  intituled,  "  The  Cafe  of  the  Alle- 
giance due  to  the  Sovereign  Princes  ftated  and  refolved,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  and  Reaibn,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  a  more  particular  refpect  to  the 
Oath  lately  enjoined  of  Allegiance  to  their  prefent  Majefties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  1690,"  4to.  He  was  the 
author  alfo  of  feveral  works,  not  controveriial ;  and  his 
"  Practical  Tieatife  on  Death,"  in  particular,  has  been  highly 
valued  and  very  much  read.  He  died  at  Hampftead  June  19, 
1707,  in  his  6?th  year  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul.  He  left  two  fons  and  t"  o  daughters  :  the  eldefl  of 
his  fons  was  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  the  late  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don. Burner  fays,  that  *'  he  was  a  clear,  polite,  and  a 
ftrong  writer,  but  apt  to  affume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and 
to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  contempt.  This  created  him 
many  enemies,  and  made  him  pals  for  an  infolent  haughty 


man." 


SHERLOCK  (Dr.  THOMAS),  bifhop  of  London,  was 
the  fon  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  and  born  in  1678.  He 
was  fent,  after  a  proper  preparation,,  to  Catharine  Hall,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  of  which  he  be- 
came mafter.  He  diicovered  early  not  only  great  parts,  with 
deep  and  exteniive  learning,  "but  alfo  great  wifdom,  policy,  and 
talents  for  governing  :  and  it  was  in  allufion  to  this  part  of  his 
character,  that  Dr.  Bentley,  during  his  fquabbles  at  Cam- 
bridge, gave  him  the  nickname  of  Cardinal  Alberoni.  This 
we  learn  from  a  piece  written  againft  Bentley,  in  1720,  by 
Dr.  Middleton  ;  who,  in  opposition  to  the  faid  doctor  and  his 
adherents,  calls  Sherlock  "  the  principal  champion  and  orna- 
ment of  both  church  and  univerrity." 

He  was  made  matter  of  the  Temple  very  young,  upon  the 
refignation  of  his  father;  and',  what  is  very  remarkable,  this 
mafterfhip  was  held  fucceffively,  by  father  and  fon,  for  more 
than  feventy  years.  His  firft  appearance  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  difcover,  was  in  the  way  of  controverfy,  and 
2  that 
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that  too  carried  on  with  uncommon  warmth  and  fpirit.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  againft  Hoadly,  then  bifhop 
of  Bangor:  during  which  contcfl  he  published  a  great  number 
of  pieces.  One  of  the  principal  is  intituled,  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  Acts  :  in  Anfwer  to  the  Biihop 
ofBangor's  Reafons  for  the  Repeal  of  the>n.  To  which  is 
added  a  fecond  part,  concerning  the  Religion  of  Oaths,  1718," 
8vo.  Ke  was  dean  of  Ghichefter,  as  well  as  m after  of  the 
Temple,  when  he  wrote  this.  The  bifhop  of  Banker  an- 
fwertd  him  in  apiece  intituled,  "  The  common  Rights  of 
Subj '61s  defended,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Sacramental  left 
confidered,  1719,"  8vo :  yet,  while  he  oppofed  ftrenuoufly 
the  principles  of  his  antagonift,  he  gave  the  Itrongeft  tefti- 
mony  that  could  be  of  his  abilities ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  preface,  he  calls  his  own  book  "  An  Anfwer  to  the  mofl 
plairfible  and  ingenious  Defence,  that,  he  thinks,  has  ever 
yet  been  published,  of  excluding  men  from  their  acknow- 
ledged civil  Rights,  upon  the  account  of  their  differences  in 
Religion,  or  in  the  circumftances  of  Religion."  Sherlock 
replied  to  the  biihop,  in  a  fmali  pamphlet,  wherein  he  fets 
forth  *'  The  true  Meaning  and  Intention  of  the  Corporation 
and  Tefl  Adls  aflerted,  &c.  1719,"  Svo. 

About  three  years  after,  Mr.  Collins  ptiblimed  his  famous 
book,  intituled,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion  :"  where  he  endeavours  to  fix  the 
evidences  of  it  chiefly,  ifnotfolely,  upon  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Tefhment ;  and  then  explains  thefe  prophecies  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  feem  to  have  no  better  foun- 
dation than  the  Divination  among  the  heathens  ;  "  who  learnt,'* 
fays  he,  "  that  art  in  fchools,  or  under  difcipline,  as  the  Jews 
did  prophefying  in  the  fchools  and  colleges  of  the  prophets.'' 
This  work  occafioned  many  pieces  to  be  written  upon  the 
fubje£l  of  prophecy  >  and,  though  Sherlock  did  not  enter 
directly  into  the  controverfy,  yet  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  his  fentiments,  in  fix  difcourfes  delivered  at 
the  Temple  Church,  in  April  and  May,  1724.  Thefe  Dif- 
courfes he  publifhed  the  year  after,  with  this  title,  "  The 
Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world,'* 
Svo:  where  we  have  a  regular  feries  of  prophecies,  deduced 
through  the  feveral  ages  from  the  beginning,  and  prefented 
to  us  in  a  connected  view  ;  together  with  the  various  degrees 
of  light  diftinctly  marked  out,  which  were  fucceffively  com- 
municated in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  anfwer  the  great  end  of 
religion  and  the  defigns  of  providence,  till  the  great  events  to 
which  they  pointed  Ihould  receive  their  accomplishment. 
Thefe  difcourfes  have  been  exceedingly  admired,  and  gone 
through  feveral  editions.  The  fourth,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
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was  publifhed  in   1744,  8vo  ;  to  which  are  added,   "  Four 
Diflertations  :    i.    *  The  Authority  of  the  fecond   Epiftle  of 
St.  Peter/     2.    '  The  Senfe  of  the  Antients  Before   Chrift, 
upon    the    Circumftances    and    Confequences    of  the    Fall/ 
3.  *  The  bleffing  of  Jndah,'  Gen.  xiix.     4.  *  Chrift's  Entry 
into  Jerufalem."     Three  of  thefe  difTertations,  if  we  muiake 
not,  accompanied  the  difcourfes  from  their   firft   publication; 
the   fourth  was   added   afterwards.     In  1740,   Sherlock,  then 
bifhop   of  London,  publiihed  "  An  Appendix  to  the  fecond 
Differtation,  being  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  IMofaic  account 
of  the  Fall."  Svo.     An  advertifement  is  prefixed,  fetting  forth, 
that  the  differtation  was  drawn  up  forae  years  fince,  and  intended 
as  an  examination  of  the  objections  made  to  the  Hiitory  of  the 
Fall  by  the  author  of  the  -"  Literal   Scheme  of  Prophecy;'1 
but,  that  author  being  dead,  was  now  publimed,  not  in  an- 
fwer  to  him,   but  to  all  who  call  in  queilion,  or  are  offended 
with,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  as  it  Hands  recorded  by  Moles. 
Whether  Dr.  Middleton,    who  had  ridiculed   the  "   Literal 
Hiftory  of  the  Fall,"  took  himielf  to  be  particularly  aimed  at 
here,  or  whether  he  acted  from  other  private  motives  of  re- 
fentment,  we  know   not ;   but   he  publilhed   the  year  after, 
1750,  a  fharp  and  fatirical  "  Examination  of  the  Difcourfes 
upon  Prophecy,  with  Animadverfions  upon  this  Differtation :" 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  and  affirm  thefe  four  points  : 
I.  "  That  the  ufe  of  Prophecy,  as  it  was  taught  and  practifed 
by  Chrift,  his  Apoftles,  and  Evangelifts,  was  drawn  entirely 
from  fingle  and  feparate  predictions,  gathered  by  them  from 
the  books   of  the   Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  applied,  inde- 
pendently on  each  other,  to  the  feveral  acts  and  circumftances 
of  the  life  of  Jefus,  as  fo  many  proofs  of  his  Divine  Miffion  ; 
and,  confequently,    that  his  Lordihip's    pretended   chain  of 
Antediluvian  Prophecies  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fanciful  conceit, 
which  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  evidences  of  the  Gof- 
pel."     2.  "  That  the  Bifhop's  expoiition  of  his  text  is  forced, 
unnatural,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  fenfe  of  St.  Peter,  from 
whole  epiftle  it  is  taken."     3.  "  That  the  hiftorical  Interpre- 
tation, which  he  gives   to   the  account  of  the  Fall,  is  abfurd 
and  contradictory  to  reafdn ;  and  that  the  faid  account  cannot 
be  considered  under  any  other  character  than  that  of  Allegory, 
Apologue,  or  Moral  Fable."     4.  "_That  the  Oracles  of  the 
Heathen  World,  which  his   Lordfhip  declares   to  have  been 
given  out  by  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  were  all 
impoftures,   wholly   managed   by  human  craft,  without  any 
fupernatural  aid  or  interpolation  whatever.'1 

In  1728  he  was  preferred  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bangor,  and 
translated  thence  to  Saiifbury  in  1734.  In  1747,  upon  the 
death  of  Potter,  he  had  an  offer  made  him  of  the  archbifhopric 
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of  Canterbury,  but  declined  it  on  account  of  the  very  ill  flate 
of  health  he  was  then  in  :  yet,  recovering  in  a  good  degree, 
lie  ventured  to  fucceed  Gibfon  in  the  fee  of  London  the  year 
after.  But  hodily  infirmities  began  to  afFeft  him  very  much  ; 
and,  though  for  three  or  four  years  lie  applied  himfelf  to  bu- 
imefs,  and  made  one  general  vifuation  of  his  diocefe  in  per- 
ibn,  yet  he  was  then  vifited  with  a  very  terrible  illnefs,  which 
deprived  him  almofl  rirft  of  the  uic  of  his  limbs,  and  then  of 
his  fpecch,  infomuch  that  he  could  not  be  underftood  but  by 
thofe  who  were  conftantly  about  him.  Still  the  powers  of  his 
imderftanding  continued  in  their  full  vigour;  and  under  this 
weak  flate  of  body,  in  which  he  lay  many  years,  he  revifed,. 
eorrec~ted,  and  published,  4  vois.  of  Sermons  in  8vo  ;  which, 
befides  the  excellences  they  have  in  common  with  the  bell 
produ6i;ions  in  this  way,  are  particularly  to  be  admired  for 
their  ingenuity  and  elegance.  He  died  July  18,  1761,  in  his 
S/fth  year;  having  for  fome  years  ceafed  to  enjoy  himfelf  with 
comfort,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"  His  learning,"  fays  Dr.  Nicholls,  **  was  very  extenfive ; 
God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  underftanding  mind,  a  quick 
comprehenfion,  and  a  iolid  judgement,  Thefe  advantages  of 
nature  he  improved  by  much  induiiry  and  application  ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  had  read  and  digeiled  well  the  an- 
tient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  philofophers,  poets, 
and  orators  :  from  whence  he  acquired  that  correct  and  elegant 
fivl;,  which  appears  in  all  his  compositions.  His  knowledge 
in  divinity  was  obtained  from  the  ftudyofthe  moft  rational 
writers  of  the  church,  both  antient  and  modern:  and  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  compaiing  fcrioture  with  fcripture,  and 
efpecially  of  illuftrating  the  epiftles  and  writings  of  the  apoftles, 
which  he  thought  wanted  to  be  more  fludied,  and  of  which  we 
have  fome  fpecimens  in  his  own  difcourfes.  His  ikill  in  the 
civil  and  canon  law  was  very  coniklerable  ;  to  which  he  had 
added  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England,  as 
few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was  that  gave  him  that 
influence  in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was  concerned;  as 
knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from  its  confritutions 
and  canons,  and  what  from  the  common  law  of  the  land." 
Nicholls  then  mentions  his  conftant  and  exemplary  piety,  his 
warm  and  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  the  duties  and  maintain- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Cliriitianity,  and  his  large  and  diffufive 
munificence  and  charity.  "  The  inftances  of  his  public  cha- 
rities," fays  he,  "  both  in  his  life-time  and  at  his  death,  are 
great,  arid  like  himfelf.  He  has  given  large  fums  of  money  to 
the  corporation  of  clergymen's  fons,  to  feveral  of  the  hofpi- 
tals,  and  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign 
parts  :  and  at  the  inflance  of  the  laid  fociety,  he  confented  ro 
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print  at  his  own  charge  an  impreffion  of  two  thoufand  fets  of 
his  valuable  difcourfes  at  a  very  confiderable  expence ;  and 
they  have  been  actually  fent  to  all  the  iflands  and  colonies  in. 
America;  and,  by  the  care  of  the  governors  and  clergy, 
it  is  hoped  that  by  this  time  they  are  all  properly  diftributed 
amons;  the  people  of  thofe  refpecYive  colonies,  to  their  great 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  rational  and  practical  Chrlf- 
tianitv.  And,  to  mention  one  inflance  more  of  his  great 
charity  and  care  for  the  education  of  youth,  he  has  given  to 
Catharine  Hall  in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  education,  his 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  donations  for  the  founding  a 
librarian's  place,  and  a  fcholarfhip. 

SHERLOCK  (RICHARD),  was  a  native  of  Oxton,  ia 
Werral,  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  He  received  part  of  his 
•education  at  Magdalen  hall,  in  Oxford,  whence  he  removed 
to  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  was  fome  time  a  minifler  of 
feveral  parilhes  in  Ireland;  but  during  the  civil  war  became 
to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  one  of  his  Majefty's 
regiments  at  Nantwich,  in  Chelhire.  About  the  time  of  the 
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reiteration  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  cf 
Dublin  ;  and  was,  by  favour  of  his  patron,  James  earl  of 
Derby,  preferred  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Winwick.  He  was  a 
very  charitable  man,  and  relieved  the  diftreiTed  from  principle 
of  heart.  His  chief  work  is  his  4<  Practical  Chriftian  ;"  tat 
which,  in  the  fixth  edition,  is  prefixed  his  life,  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Wilfori,  the  primitive  biiliop  of  Sodof  and  Maa. 
He  died  June  20,  1689,  aged  76. 

SHIRLEY  (JAMES),  an  Englifh dramatic  writer  and  poet, 
was  of  an  antient  family,  and  born  about  1594,  in  the  parith 
of  St.  Mary  Wool-Church,  London.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  John's- 
college  in  Oxford ;  where  Laud,  then  prefident  of  that  col- 
lege, conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  on  account  of 
his  excellent  parts  ;  yet  would  often  tell  him,  as  Wood  re- 
lates, that  "  he  was  an  unfit  perfon  to  take  the  facred  function 
upon  him,  and  Ihould  never  have  his  confent ;"  becaufe  Shirley 
had  then  a  large  mole  upon  his  left  cheek,  which  fome  efteemed 
a  deformity.  Afterwards,  leaving  Oxford  without  a  degree, 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  it  is  prefumed  betook  the  degree 
in  arts ;  for  he  foon  after  entered  into  orders,  and  took  a  care 
at  or  near  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordihire.  Mean  while,  grow- 
ing unfettled  in  his  principles,  he  changed  his  religion  for  that 
of  Rome,  left  his  living,  and  taught  a  grammar  fchool  in  tbe 
town  of  St.  Albans  ;  but,  this  employment  being  uneafy  to 
him,  he  retired  to  London,  lived  in  Gray's-inn,  and  let  rnm- 
felf  heartily  to  wrrite  plays.  By  this  he  gained,  not  only  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  but  alfo  very  great  refpecl  and  encou- 
ragement 
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ragement  from  perfons  of  quality ;  efpecially  from  Henrietta 
Maria,    Charles   Ifl's   queen,    who    made   him   her  fervant. 
"When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London 
and  his  family ;  for  he  had  a  wife  and  children :  and,  being 
invited  by  his  patron,   William  Earl  of  Newcaftle,  to  take  his 
fortune  with  him  in  the  wars,  he  attended  his  lordfhip.     Upon 
the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  to  London  ;  where, 
among  other  of  his  friends,  he  found  Thomas  Stanley,  efq. 
author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,"  who  fupported 
him  for  the  prefent.     The   adding  of  plays  being  prohibited, 
he  then  returned  to  his  old  occupation  of  teaching  fchool, 
•which  he  did  in   White  Friars  ;  and  educated  many  youths, 
who  afterwards  proved  eminent  men.     At  the  Refloration, 
feveral  of  his  plays  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  again  ;  and 
it  is  probable  he  iubfiiled  very  well,  though  it  does  not  appear 
how.     In  1666  he  was  forced,  with  his  fecond  wife  Frances, 
by  the  great  fire  in  September,  from  his  houfe  near  Fleet- 
ftreet,  into  the  parilh  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields,  where,  being 
extremely  afFe&ed  with  the  lofs  and  terror  that  fire  occafioned, 
they  both  died  within  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  were 
both  interred  in  the  fame  grave,  Oft.  the  29th. 

Befides  thifty-feven  plays,  tragedies  and  comedies,  printed 
at  different  times,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  poems  in  1646, 
8vo,  with  his  portrait  before  them  ;  and  three  trafts  relating 
to  grammar.  He  afTifled  his  patron  the  earl,  afterwards  duke 
of  Newcaflle,  in  compofing  feveral  plays,  which  the  duke 
publilhed ;  as  likewife  Mr.  John  Ogilby,  in  his  tranfiation  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  with  writing  notes  on  them.  Wood  tells 
us,  that  "  he  was  the  mofl  noted  dramatic  poet  of  his  time  ;" 
and  Langbaine  calls  him  "  one  of  fuch  incomparable  parts, 
that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  fecond-rate  poets,  and  by  fome 
even  equal  to  Fletcher  himfelf." 

There  was  one  Mr.  HENRY  SHIRLEY,  a  contemporary  of 
our  author,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Martyred  Sol- 
dier ;"  which  was  often  acted  with  general  applaufe.  It  was 
printed  in  1631,  and  dedicated  by  the  publiiher  J.  K.  to  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ;  the  author  being  then  dead. 

SHORE  (JANE),  the  celebrated  concubine  of  our  licen- 
tious Edward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Shore,  a 
goldfmith  in  Lombard-ftreet,  London.  Kings  are  feldom 
imfuccefsful  in  their  amorous  fuits ;  therefore  there  was  no- 
thing wonderful  in  Mrs.  Shore's  removing  from  Lombard- 
flreet  to  Ihine  at  court  as  the  royal  favourite.  Hiftorians  re- 
prefent  her  as  extremely  beautiful,  remarkably  chearful,  and 
of  moft  uncommon  generofity  ;  the  king,  it  is  faid,  was  no 
lefs  captivated  with  her  temper  than  with  her  perfon  :  fhe 
never  made  ufe  of  her  influence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of 
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any  one  ;  and,  if  the  ever  importuned  him,  It  was  in  favour  of 
the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  fhe  attached 
herfelf  to  the  lord  Bailings ;  and  when  Richard  III.  cut  off 
that  nobleman  as  an  obftacle  to  his  ambitious  fchemes,  jane 
Shore  was  arrefted  as  an  accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accu- 
fation  of  witchcraft :  this  however  terminated  only  in  a  public 
penance  ;  excepting  that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little 
property.  But,  whatever  feverity  might  have  been  exercifed 
toward  her,  it  appears  that  fhe  was  alive,  though  fufficiently 
wretched,  under  the  reign  or  Henry  VIII.  when  Sir  Thomas 
More  faw  her  poor,  old,  and  ihrivelled,  without  theleaft  trace 
of  her  former  beauty.  Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane 
Shore,  has  adopted  the  popular  fiory,  related  in  the  old  hif- 
torical  ballad,  of  her  periming  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where 
Shoreditch  now  flands.  But  Stow  allures  us  that  itreet  was  fo 
named  before  her  time. 

SHOVEL  (Sir  CLOUDESLEY),  born  about  1650,  of 
parents  in  middling  circumftances,  and  put  apprentice  to  fome 
mean  trade,  to  which  he  applied  himfelf  for  fome  years ;  but 
•finding  no  appearance  of  raivmg  his  fortune  in  that  way,  he 
betook  himfelf  to  fea,  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Chtiftopher 
Mynns,  with  whom,  and  it  is  to  his  honour  to  relate  it,  he 
went  as  a  cabbin-boy,  but,  applying  himfelt  very  aiTiduoufly 
to  the  ftudy  of  navigation,  foon  became  an  able  feaman,  and 
quickly  arrived  at  preferment.  In  1674,  our  merchants  in 
the  Mediterranean  being  very  much  diftrefTed  by  the  piratical 
Hate  of  Tripoly,  a  {Iron g  fquadron  was  lent  into  thole  parts 
•under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  arrived 
before  Tripoly  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  found  all  things 
in  good  order  for  his  reception.  Being,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  inftru&ions,  delirous  to  try  negotiation  rather  than 
force,  he  thought  proper  to  fend  Shovel  to  demand  fatisfaction 
for  what  was  pall,  and  fecurity  for  the  time  to  come.  Shovel 
went  on  more,  and  delivered  his  mevTage  with  great  fpirit;  but 
the  Dey,  defpifmg  his  youth,  treated  him  with  much  difre- 
fpeft,  and  fent  him  back  with  an  indefinite  anfvver.  SlioveJ, 
on  his  return  to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  with  fome  things 
he  had  obferved  on  Ihore.  Sir  John  fent  him  back  with  ano- 
ther rheflage,  and  well  furnifhed  him  with  proper  rules  for 
conducting  his  enquiries  and  obfervations.  The  Dey's  be- 
haviour was  worfe  the  lecond  time.  When  Shovel  returned, 
he  allured  the  admiral  it  was  very  practicable  to  burn  the  iliips 
m  the  harbour,  notwithftanding  their  lines  and  forts ;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  night  of  the  4rh  of  March,  Shovel,  with  ail 
the  boats  in  the  fleet,  filled  with  combuilible  matter,  went 
boldly  into  the  harbour,  and  met  with  more  fuccefs,  in  de- 
ftroying  the  enemies  Ihips,  than  could  have  been  expedtel 
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Of  this  Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  honourable  account  In 
all  his  letters,  that  the  next  year  Shovel  had  the  command 
given  him  of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate ;  whence  he  was  not 
long  after  removed  into  the  James  galley,  a  rourth  rate,  in 
which  he  continued  t  11  the  death  of  Charles  II.  There  were 
forne  reafons-  which  engaged  king  James  to  employ  captain 
Shovel,  though  he  was  a  man  far  from  being  in  his  favour  : 
accordingly  he  was  preferred  to  the  Dover,  in  which  fituation 
lie  was  \vhen  the  Revolution  took  place. 

He  was  in  the  firft  battle,  that  of  Bantry-bay,  in  the  Edgar, 
a  third-rate  ;  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  courage  and 
conduct,  that,  when  king  William  came  dowa  to  Portfmouth, 
he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1690, 
he  was  employed  in  conveying  king  William  and  his  army 
into  Ireland,  who  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  diligence 
and  dexterity,  that  he  did  him  the  honour  to  deliver  him  a 
commifiion  of  rear  admiral  of  the  blue  with  his  own  hand. 
Juft  before  the  king  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  1692,  he  made 
him  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  at  the  fame  time  appointing  him 
commander  of  the  fquadron  that  was  to  convoy  him  thither. 
On  his  return,  Shovel  joined  admiral  RufTell  with  the  grand 
fleet,  and  had  a  fhare  in  the  glory  of  the  victory  at  La  Hogue. 
In  1700  he  was  lent  to  bring  the  fpoils  of  the  Spaniih  and 
French  fleets  from  Vigo.  In  1703,  he  commanded  the 
grand  fleet  up  the  Streights  ;  where  he  protected  our  trade,  and 
did  all  that  was  poiTible  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  Pro- 
ten1  ants  then  in  arms  '^in  the  Cevennes ;  and  countenanced 
fuch  of  the  Italian  powers  as  were  inclined  to  favour  the  allies. 
In  1 704  he  was  fent,  with  a  powerful  fquadron,  to  join  Sir 
George  Rooke,  who  commanded  a  grand  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  had  his  lhare  in  the  action  off  Malaga.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  prefented  to  the  queen  by  prince  George, 
as  lord  high  admiral,  and  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  ; 
arid  was  next  year  employed  as  commander  in  chief.  In 
1705,  when  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fend  both  a  fleet  and 
army  to  Spain,  Sir  Cloudefley  accepted  the  command  of  the 
fleet  jointly  with  the  earls  of  Peterborough  and  Mon mouth, 
which  failed  to  Liibon,  thence  to  Catalonia,  and  arrived 
before  Barcelona  on  the  i2th  of  Auguft  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  activity,  in  Furniming  guns  for  the  batteries  and 
men  to  play  them,  and  affifting  with  his  advice,  that  the 
place  was  taken. 

After  the  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Toulon,  in  which  Sir 
Cloudefley  performed  all  in  his  poxver,  he  bore  away  for  the 
Streights  ;  and  foon  after  resolved  to  return  home.  He  left 
Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  at  Gibraltar,  with  nine  fhips  of  the  line, 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  coafts  of  Italy  :  and  then  proceeded 
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with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  confiding  of  ten  fhips  of  the 
line,  four  fire-fhips,  a  (loop  and  a  yacht,  for  England.  Oct.  22, 
he  came  into  the  foundings,  and  had  ninety  fathom  water. 
About  noon  he  lay-by  ;  but  at  fix  in  the  evening  he  made 
fail  again,  and  ilood  away  under  his  couries,  believing,  as  it 
is  fuppofed,  that  he  faw  the  light  on  Scilly.  Soon  after  which, 
feveral  fhips  of  his  fleet  made  the  fignal  of  diftrefs,  as  he  him- 
felf  did;  and  ftveral  perifhed,  befides  the  admiral's:  there 
were  on-board  the  AfTociation,  with  him,  his  ions  in  law  and 
many  young  gentlemen  of  quality.  His  body  was  thrown 
afhore  the  next  day  upon  the  ifland  of  Scilly,  where  fome 
filhermen  took  him  up  ;  and,  having  ftolen  a  valuable  eme- 
rald-ring from  his  finger,  {tripped  and  buried  him.  This 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  was  purfer  of  the 
Arundel,  he  found  out  the  fellows,  declared  the  ring  to  be  Sir 
Cioudellev  Shovel's,  and  obliged  them  to  difcover  where  they 
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had  buried  the  body  ;  which  he  took  up  and  carried  on-board 
his  own  lhip  to  Portfmouth.  It  was  thence  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey  with  great  folemnity, 
where  a  monument  was  afterwards  ere£led  to  his  memory  by 
the  queen's  direction. 

Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  rear- 
admiral  of  England,  admiral  of  the  white,  commander  in  chief 
of  her  majefly's  fleets,  and  one  of  the  council  to  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  He  married 
the  widow  of  his  patron  Sir  John  Narborough,  by  whom  he 
left  two  daughters,  co-heirefles. 

SHOWER  (|'OHN).  He  was  born  in  London  1660,  and 
educated  in  the  academy  kept  by  Mr.  Doolittle  at  Iflington. 
in  the  fame  academy  were  feveral  other  {Indents,  who  after- 
wards made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  :  fix  of  thefe  ftudents  made 
the  tour  of  Europe ;  and  in  fome  places  their  imprudences 
involved  them  in  troubles.  In  1687,  when  king  James's  tole- 
ration came  out,  Mr.  Shower  was  ordained  minifter  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Jewin-flreet,  where  his  popular  abilities  procured 
him  much  refpedt  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  :  but 
the  moft  considerable  are,  his  "  Sacramental  Sermons,"  and 
*'  Reflexions  on  Time  and  Eternity."  He  died  at  Hoxton 
1718,  aged  58. 

SHREWSBURY  (ELIZABETH,  Countefs  of).  This 
lady,  not  more  remarkable  for  her  honourable  alliances  than 
her  tranquillity  of  life  through  a  variety  of  circumftances,  was 
the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  John  Hardwich,  of  Hardwich 
in  Derbyshire,  efq.  Before  Ihe  was  fourteen  fhe  married 
LRobert  Barley  of  Derbyfhire  efq.  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  who  fettled  the  whole  of  it  upon  her  when  he  died. 
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She  continued  a  widow  twelve  years,  and  then  gave  her  hand 
to  William  Cavendifh,  of  Chatfworth  efq.  anceftor  of  the 
prefent  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  ihe  had,  i.  Henry, 
who  fettled  at  Tiubury  in  Stafford  (hi  re,  2.  William,  the 
firfl  earl  of  Devonlhire.  3.  Charles,  father  of  William  Duke 
of  Newcaftle.  Alfo  three  daughters  :  i.  Frances,  from  whom 
the  Pierpoints,  dukes  of  Kingfton,  were  defcended.  2.  Eli- 
zabeth, married  to  Charles  duke  of  Lenox,  uncle  of  king 
James  I.  and  father  of  Lady  Arabella,  who  died  a  prifoner  in 
the  Tower.  3.  Mary.  Her  third  hufband  was  fir  William 
St.  Low,  who  fettled  his  whole  eftate  upon  her.  Her  fourth 
hufband  was  George  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  died  1570.  She 
was  fe ven teen  years  keeper  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  died 
1607,  aged  87,  being  interred  under  a  fine  monument  in  the 
church  of  Allhallows  in  Derby. 

SHUTER  (EDWARD),  an  excellent  a£tor,  born  of  obfcure 
parentage.  His  father  was  a  chairman,  who  plied  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Co  vent-garden.  His  education  was  low,  and  his  circum- 
itances  doubtful  in  early  life  :  when  young  he  was  engaged  with 
Mr.  Chapman  the  aclor,  who  employed  him  as  a  marker  at 
his  billiard-table  ;  but,  finding  in  him  a  genius  for  the  ftagc, 
he  had  him  taught  fuch  theatrical  manoeuvres  as  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  iVoacklin.  Mr.  Rich,  patentee  of  Covent-gar- 
den  theatre,  firfl  engaging  him  at  a  low  price  for  his  humour, 
granted  him  a  larger  ftipend  on  his  becoming  the  favourite  of 
the  town  From  this  period  Shuter  became  an  after  of con- 
fequence  :  his  company  was  fought  by  the  choice  fpirits  of 
the  age,  vvhofe  vigils  often  interrupted  his  theatrical  itudies. 
Hence  he  was  frequently  mofl  erroneouily  deficient  in  his 
part,  which  brought  on  him  the  cenfure  of  the  judicious,  who 
frequently  reprimanded  him  feverely  in  the  puhlic  prints.  But, 
as  he  aimed  only  at  popularity  and  characleriilic  humour 
without  being  the  chafte  a£tor,  their  ftrictures  had  little  or  no 
effect.  His  Juftice  Clack,  and  Midas  will  never  be  forgotten. 

S:BBALD  (Sir  ROBERT).  He  was  bora  at  his  paternal 
eflate  near  Leilie  in  Fifelhire  1643,  an^  was  educated  in  St. 
Salvator's  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  and  then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy. 
.Being  extremely  curious  in  his  enquiries  after  knowledge,  he 
acquired  the  friendship  of  the  moft:  eminent  perfons  in  the 
literary  world  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  projected  the 
plan  for  eftablifhing  a  royal  college  of  phyiicians  in  Edinburgh. 
He  iikewife  planted  the  botanical  garden,  which  has  been 
fince  his  time  much  improved.  In  1686,  he  embraced  the 
Romilh  religion  ;  but,  being  afterwards  afhamed  of  that  part 
of  his  conduit,  he  read  his  recantation  in  the  church  of  Li- 
berton,  near  Edinburgh.  His  practice  in  the  phyiicai  line 
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Was  very  extenfive  ;  but  moft  of  his  leifure-hours  were  fpent 
in  ftudying  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
1750,  aged  62.  He  wrote  "  The  Natural  Hiltory  of  Scot- 
land," "  The  Hiftory  of  Fifefhire;"  and  feveral  other  curious 
articles. 

SICINUS  (DENTATTJS),  a  Roman  foldier,  who  for  his 
extraordinary  ftrene;th  and  bravery  was  called  ACHILLES  RO- 
MA NUS.  He  is  (aid  to  have  charged  in  a  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  and  to  have  received  five  and  forty  wounds  with  his 
face  to  the  enemy,  but  not  one  upon  his  back.  He  was  re- 
warded with  eight  golden  coronets,  and  triumphed  nine  times 
with  his  generals.  Gellius,  lib.  2.  cap.  n.  Pliny,  lib.  7, 
cap.  28.  Lib.  22,  cap.  5. 

SIDNEY  (Sir  PHILIP),  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  great 
wit,  learning,  politenefs,  and  courage,  was  the  foil  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  by  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley, 
duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Penf- 
hurfl  in  Kent,  1554.  His  Chriftian  name  is  laid  to  have 
been  given  him  by  his  father  from  king  Philip  of  Spain,  then 
lately  married  to  queen  Mary  of  England.  While  he  was 
very  young  he  was  fent  to  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  till  he  was  about  feventeen,  and  then  was  fent 
to  travel.  He  was  at  Paris  the  2410  of  Auguii  1572,  when 
the  dreadful  matTacre  of  the  Huguenots  was  made  ;  and  fled 
with  other  Englifhmen  to  the  houle  of  WaHingham,  the  am- 
bafTador  there  from  England.  Thence  he  went  foon  after 
through  Lorrain,  and  by  Stralburg  and  Heidelberg  to  Frank- 
fort. In  Germany  he  became  acquainted  with  Hubert  Lan- 
guet,  whofe  letters  to  him  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Amfler- 
dam  in  1646.  Sir  Philip  lived  with  him  at  Vienna  for  fome 
months  ;  and,  Sept,  1573,  went  into  Hungary,  and  thence 
into  Italy,  where  he  continued  all  the  winter  and  moil  of  the 
fummer  of  1574.  He  returned  then  to  Germany,  and  about 
May  1575  to  England.  In  1576,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to 
Randolph  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  condole  on  the  death. 
of  Maximilian,  and  alfo  to  other  princes  of  Germany :  at 
which  time,  fays  Wood,  he  caufed  this  infcription  to  be 
written  under  his  arms,  which  he  then  hung  up  in  all  places 
where  he  lodged,  viz.  "  Illuilriffimi  &  generofilhmi  viri 
Philippi  Sidnan  Angli,  pro  regis  Hibernias  filii,  Comitum 
Warwici  &  Leiceftnae  nepotis,  feremffimas  Reg! nee  Angliae 
ad  Coefarem  legati."  The  year  following,  on  hi-;  return,  he 
vifited  Don  John  of  Auflria,  vice-roy  in  the  Low-Countries 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  William  prince  ot  Orange  ;  the 
former  of  whom,  though  at  firft  receiving  him  careleisly  on. 
account  of  his  youth,  yet,  upon  a  clofer  converfe  and  Better 
knowledge  of  him,  fhewed  him  higher  marks  of  refpe£l  than 
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he  did  to  the  ambafFador?;  of  great  princes.  Tn  1579,  though 
neither  magiftrate  nor  counfellor,  he  oppofed  the  queen's  in- 
tended marriag"  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  gave  his  realons 
in  a  letrer  humbly  addrefled  to  her  majefiv,  which  is  printed  in 
the  "  Cabala:"  he  piefrnted  this  addrefs  arthe  defire  of  fome 
great  perfon  ;  his  uncle  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  as  Wood 
fuppofes.  Abmt  the  fame  time  there  happened  a  high  quairel 
between  him  and  Edward  Yere  earl  of  Oxford  :  it  was  at  a 
tennis-court,  and  about  nothing  ;  vet  was  brought  before  the 
queen,  and  probably  occafioncd  him  to  withdraw  from  court 
in  1580.  It  was  during  this  retirement  that  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  his  ce'ebrated  romance,  called  "  Arcadia."  In 
1582,  he  was  knighted  by  her  majeity.  In  1585,  he  defigned 
an  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  into  America  ;  bur  was 
jeftrained  by  the  queen,  and  was  made  governor  of  Fluihing 
and  general  of  the  horre.  Fluihing  was  about  that  time  deli- 
vered to  her  majeitv,  as  one  of  the  cautionarv  towns.  He 
diitingu idled  himfelf  in  both  thefe  polls  by  his  valour  and 
prudence.  July,  1^86,  he  furprized  Axil,  and  preferved  the 

lives  and  honour  of  the    i:  neliih   army  at  the  enterorize  of 

<->  j  \ 

G ravelin.  In  iliort,  his  reputation  and  fame  was  fo  univerfal, 
that  Sir  Robert  Naunton  tells  us,  "  be  was  in  election  for  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  ;  and  that  the  queen  refufed  to  further  his 
preferment,  not  out  of  emulation,  but  out  of  fear  to  lofe  the 
jewel  of  his  time."  But  the  glory  of  this  Marcellus  of  the 
English  nation,  as  it  fhone  exceedingly  fp'endid  for  the  time, 
fo  it  was  but  Ihort-lived  ;  for,  Sept  22,  1586,  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  carried  to  Arnheim, 
where  he  languifhed  about  three  weeks,  and  died  the  i6rh  of 
October.  His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  buried 
with  great  funeral  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral :  but  he  had 
no  monument  or  infcription  over  him.  James,  king  of 
Scots,  afterwards  of  England,  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph 
of  his  own  competition  :  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  published 
verfes  to  his  memory,  in  1587  ;  and  many  members  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  v/eli  as  others,  wrote  poems  on  his  death.  He 
manied  the  daughter  and  fole  heirels  of  Sir  Francis  Walfing- 
ham,  fecretary  of  State  ;  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
born  in  1585,  who  was  married  to  Roger  Manners  carl  of 
Jutland,  but  died  without  iffue.  Sir  Philip's  wid  nv  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Robert  Devcreux,  earl  of  ElFe*. 

Though  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  as  great  a  portion  of  fame 
for  wit  and  learning  as  he  had  for  fine  breeding  a-^d  cou- 
rage during  his  life,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his 
writinos  were  publiihed  to  the  world  till  iome  time  after  his 
death.  His  "  Arcadia,"  which  is  his  chief  work,  was 
wrLten  for  the  ufe  of  his  noble,  virtuous,  and  learned,  filler 
6  Mary, 
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Mary,  the  wife  of  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  not  pub- 
Jifhed ;  for,  fays  Wood,  he  was  not  fo  fond,  as  Heliodon.i<i 
was,  of  his  amorous  work,  but  de'ired,  upon  his  death-bed, 
to  have  it  fupprevTcd.  it  was  neverthelefs  publifhed,  and  lo 
imiverrally  read  and  admired  as  to  come  to  an  eighih  edition 
in  1633.  Some  fmaller  productions  of  his  pen,  as  well  in 
verfe  as  in  profe,  were  likewife  communicated  to  the  public  ; 
as,  in  i$gs,  "  An  Apology  for  Poetry,"  in  profe,  which 
fome  have  efteemed  his  befl  performance.  No  man  had  ever 
higher  honours  paid  to  him,  or  greater  encomiums  lavilhed 
on  him,  than  Sir  Philip  Sidnev.  *4  This  fhort  lived  orna- 
ment of  his  noble  famiiy,  and  the  Marcellus  of  the  Englifh 
nation,"  fays  Wood,  "  hath  deferved,  and  without  difpute 
or  envy  enjoyed,  the  moil  exalting  praifes  of  his  own  and  of 
fuccecding  ac;es.  The  poets  of  his  time,  efpecially  Spenfer, 
reverenced  him,  not  only  as  a  patron  but  a  mailer;  and  he 
was  almoft  the  only  pcrlon,  in  any  age,  I  will  not  except 
Maecenas,  that  could  teach  the  befl  rules  of  poetry,  and  moil 
freely  reward  the  performances  of  poets.  He  was  a 'man  of 
a  fweet  nature,  of  excellent  behaviour,  of  much,  and  withal 
of  we'l-digefted,  learning;  fo  that  rarely  wit,  courage,  and 
breeding,  and  other  additional  accompliih merits  of  conver- 
fation,  have  me:  in  fo  high  a  degree  in  any  (ingle  perfon. — • 
He  was  a  flatefman,  fokiier,  and  fcholar ;  a  complete  mailer 
of  matter  and  language,  as  his  immortal  pen  {hews. 
His  pen  and  his  fvvord  have  rendered  him  famous  enough  : 
lie  died  by  the  one,  and  by  trie  other  he  will  ever  live." 

The  language  here  ufed  by  Wood  may  ferve  as  a  fp?eimeh 
of  that  iort  of  panegyric,  v>h'.ch  has  always  been  given  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  moil  jultly  his  right;  and  it  has  been  a 
kind  of  fafhion  for  all  writers,  when  thev  have  had  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  this  undoubtedly  very  worthy  and  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  to  fpeak  of  him  in  this  or  the  like  ilraiq. 
For  the  linguldrity  of  the  thing,  therefore,  we  will  tranfcribe 
a  paffage  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  wherein  a  very 
different  cflimate  of  it  is  made  of  his  merit:  after  premifmg, 
that,  if  peradventure  this  writer  harh  valued  it  at  too  little,, 

the  world  hath  certainly  been  accuftomed  to   value   it  at   too 

j 

much.  Speaking  of  Sir  Fulke  Grevi'e,  Lord  Brooke,  who 
piqued  himfelf  mod  on  being,  as  he  ftyled  himfclf  on  his 
tomb,  T  E  FRI-ND  OF  SIP,  PHILIP  SHNEY,  an~l  who  has 
left  us  a  life  of  him  ;  he  r^prefents  Sir  Philip  as  'a  man  of 
much  note  in  his  time  ;  but  one  of  thofe  admired  wits,  who 
have  lo-P.  much  of  their  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity,  A 
thouiand  accidents  of  birth,  court-favour,  or  popularity, 
concur  fame  times  to  gild  a  flender  proportion  of  merit  After* 
ages,  who  look  when  thofe  beams  are  withdrawn,  wonder 
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what  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  No  man  feems  to 
jne  fo  aftonimirig  an  obieft  of  temporary  admiration  as  the 
celebrated  friend  of  the  lord  Brooke,  the  famous  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  The  learned  of  Europe  dedicated  their  works  to 
him  :  the  republic  of  Poland  thought  him  at  leall  worthy  to 
be  in  the  nomination  for  their  crown:  ?.\\  the  mufes  of 
England  wept  his  death.  When  we  at  this  diftance  of  time 
enquire  what  prodigious  merits  excited  fuch  admiration,  what 
do  we  find  ?  Great  valour.  But  it  was  an  age  of  heroes.  In 
full  of  ail  other  talents,  we  have  a  tedious,  lamentable,  pe- 
dantic, pailoral  romance,  which  the  patience  of  a  young 
virgin  in  love  cannot  wade  through  ;  and  fome  abfurd  at- 
tempts to  fetter  Englim  verfe  in  Roman  chains :  a  proof  that 
this  a  pp]  faded  author  underitood  little  ot  the  genius  of  his 
own  Inugnage.  The  few  of  his  letters  extant  are  poor  mat- 
ters :  cue  to  a  fteward  of  his  father,  an  inllance  of  unwar- 
rantable violence  By  far  the  befl  prefiimptioh  of  his  abi- 
lities, to  us,  who  can  judge  only  by  what  we  fee,  is  a  pam- 
phlet publifhed  among  the  Sidney-papers,  being  an  anfwer  to 
the  famous  libel,  called  '  Leicefter's  commonwealth.'  It 
defends  his  uncle  with  great  fpirit.  What  had  been  faid  in 
derogation  to  their  blood  feems  to  have  touched  Sir  Philip 
moft  He  died  with  the  ralhnefs  of  a  volunteer,  after  having 
lived  to  write  with  the  fangfroid  of  Mademoifelle  Scuderi." 
To  juftify  the  charge  of  rafhnefs  upon  Sir  Philip,  this  note 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  :  "  Queen  Elizabeth  faid 
of  lord  Effex,  We  lhall  have  him  knocked  on  the  head  like 
that  rafh  fellow  Sidney." 

SIDNEY  (ALGERNON),  an  Englim  gentleman,  who  fet 
up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern,  and  died  like  him  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  was  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter 
by  Dorothy,  elded  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  was  born  about  1617.  Of  his  education, 
and  how  he  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  we  know  no- 
thing. During  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  intereft  of 
the  parliament,  in  whofe  army  he  was  a  colonel  ;  and  was 
nominated  one  of  the  king's  judges,  though  he  did  not  fit 
among  them.  He  was  a  zealous  republican ;  and  on  that 
account  a  violent  enemy  to  Cromwell,  after  he  had  made 
himfelf  protestor.  June  1659  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
council  of  ftate,  to  go  with  Sir  Robert  Honeywood,  and  Bul- 
ftrode  Whitelocke,  efq,  commiffioners  to  the  Sound,  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  :  but 
Whitelocke  obferve?,  that  himfelf  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
that  fervice,  "  elpecially,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  joined  with  thofe 
that  would  expect  precedency  of  me,  who  had  been  formerly 
ambalTador  extraordinary  to  Sweden  alone;  and  I  knew  well 
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the  over-ruling  temper  and  height  of  colonel  Sidney.  I  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  excufe  myfelf,  by  reafon  of  ray  old  age 
and  infirmities  ;  but  the  council  prelTed  it  upon  me  :"  how- 
ever, he  was  at  laft  excufed  from  going.  While  Sidney  was 
at  the  court  of  Denmark,  M.  Terlon,  the  French  ambaffador 
there,  had  the  confidence  to  tear  out  of  a  book  of  mottos  in 
the  king's  library  this  verfe  ;  which  the  colonel,  according  to 
the  liberty  allowed  to  all  noble  ftrangers,  had  written  in  it: 

<c  —  Manns  IIJEC  inimica  tyrannis 

*'   Enfe  petit  pladdam  fub  iibertate  quietens." 

Lord  Molefworth,  who  relates  this  in  the  preface  to  his  fpi- 
rited  account  of  Denmark,  obferves,  that,  "  though  M,  Ter- 
lon understood  not  a  word  of  Latin,  he  was  told  by  others 
the  meaning  of  the  fentence ;  which  he  considered  as  a 
libel  upon  the  French  government,  and  upon  fuch  as  was 
then  fetting  up  in  Denmark  by  French  afliflance  or  ex- 
ample." 

At  the  Refroration,  Sidney  would  not  perfonally  accept  of 
the  oblivion  and  indemnity  generally  granted  to  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  but  continued  abroad  till  1677.  Then  he  returned  to 
England,  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  particular  pardon, 
upon  repeated  promifes  of  conftant  and  quiet  obedience  for  the 
future.  Burnet  obferves,  that  he  came  back  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  preffing  the  king  into  the  war,  the  court  of  France 
having  obtained  leave  for  him  to  return  ;  and  that,  upon  his 
doing  all  he  could  to  divert  the  people  from  that  war,  fome 
took  him  for  a  penfioner  of  France:  while  he  in  the  mean 
time  declared,  to  thofe  to  whom  he  durft  fpeak  freely,  that  he 
knew  it  was  a  juggle  ;  that  our  court  was  in  an  entire  confi- 
dence with  France  ;  and  had  no  other  defign  in  this  iliow  of  a 
war  but  to  raife  an  army,  and  keep  it  beyond  fea  til!  it  was 
trained  aud  modelled.  In  1683,  he  was  accufed  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  Rye-Houfe  plot;  and,  after  lord  Ruffel  had 
been  examined,  was  next  brought  before  the  king  and  council. 
He  laid,  that  he  would  make  the  beft  defence  he  couid,  if 
they  had  any  proof  againft  him,  but  'would  not  fortify  tlieir 
evidence  by  any  thing  he  mould  fay ;  fo  that  the  examination 
was  very  fhort  He  was  arraigned  for  high  t reafon  before  the 
chief  juftice  Jeffreys,  Nov.  1683  ;  and  found  guilty.  After 
his  conviction  he  fent  to  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  who  was  his 
nephew  by  marriage,  a  paper  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  con- 
taining the  main  points  ot  his  defence  ;  upon  wuicu  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  king,  and  defired  he  would  review  the  whole 
matter :  but  this  had  no  other  effect,  except  only  to  refpite  his 
execution  for  three  weeks.  When  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution was  brought,  he  told  the  fheriff,  that  he  wou  d  not 
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expoftulate  any  thing  upon  his  own  account ;  for,  the  \vorld 
was  nothing  to  him  :  but  he  defired  it  might  he  confidered, 
how  guilty  they  were  of  his  blood,  who  had  not  returned  a 
fair  jury,  but  one  packed,  and  as  directed  by  the  king's  foli- 
citor.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  where  be  delivered 
a  written  paper  to  the  Sheriff,  Dec.  7,  1683  :  but  his  attain- 
der was  reverfed,  if  that  could  make  him  any  amends,  in  the 
firft  year  of  William  and  Mary.  Burner,  who  knew  him  per- 
fonally,  gives  the  following  character  of  him  :  *'  he  was,'* 
fays  he,  "  a  man  of  moil  extraordinary  courage  ;  a  iVady 
man,  even  to  pbftinacy  ;  fmcere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boifterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  feemfd  to  be  a 
Chriftian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own  :  he  thought  it 
was  to  be  like  a  divine  philofophy  in  the  mind  ;  but  he  was 
agajnft  all  public  worihip,  and  every  thing  that  looked  like  a 
church.  He  was  {tiff  to  all  republican  principles  ;  and  fuch 
an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  monarchy,  that 
he  fet  himfelf  in  a  high  opposition  againft  Cromwell  when 
he  was  made  protector.  He  had  fludied  the  hi  {lory  of 
government  in  all  its  branches,  beyond  any  man  i  ever 
knew.'1 

He  left  behind  him  "  Difcourfes  upon  Government ;' 
the  firil  edition  of  which  \vas  in  1698,  the  fecond  in  1704, 
folio.  To  the  fecond  is  added  the  paper  he  delivered  to  the 
IherifFs  immediately  before  his  death  ;  with  an  alphabetical 
table.  Some  have  eileemeu  thefe  difcourfes  of  Sidney,  upon 
government  fo  much  as  to  efteem  them  an  ample  compenfation 
for  die  lofs  of  Cicero's  fix  books  *'  De  Repuhlica  :"  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  abound  with  flrong  fenfe  and  good  learning, 
and  ihew  their  author  to  have  been  very  confummate  in  the 
fcience  of  human  nature  and  civil  polity. 

S1DONIUS  (C.  SOI.LIUS  APOLLIN'ARIS),  a  very  inge- 
nious and  learned  eccieiiaftic  of  the  fifth  century,  was  de- 
icended  of  an  illuftrious  family,  his  father  and  grandfather 
having  been  prsefe&i-praetorio  in  Gaul,  and  was  born  at 
Lyons  about  4.0.  He  was  educated  with  care,  performed  his 
flu  lies  uncer  the  beft  mafters  of  that  time,  and  became  very 
ikiltul  in  all  parts  of  literature,  eipecially  in  poetry.  He 
married  Papiajiilla3  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who,  from  prae- 
fe6lus-pratoiio  in  Gaul,  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne, 
after  the  death  of  Maximus.  But  Majorianus,  whom  Leo 
had  taken  into  a  partnerfhip  of  the  empire,  forced  A  virus  to 
lav  dowii  his  crown,  and  came  to  befLge  Use  city  of  Lyons, 
where  Sidonius  had  ihut  himfcif  up.  The  city  being  taken, 
he  rell  into  the  hands  of  the  eiien;y  ;  but  the  reputation  of  his 
great  learning  procured  him  all  the  favour  he  co-uid  dellre  : 
and,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  it,  he  made  a  pane- 
gyric 
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gyric  in  honour  of  IVLiorianus,  which  was  fo  well  taken, 
that  the  latter  erected  Sidoniu?'s  ftatue  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  emperor  Ant1  >\  Jus  did  more  honourably  requite  the 
r-ancTyuc  which  Sid^nius  made  in  his  honour,  by  making 
him  ?  'vernor  of  the  citv  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  raifed  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  patrician;  but  he  foon  quitted  his  fecular 
employment,  and  turned  him  felt"  to  the  government  of  die 
church.  The  fee  of  Clermont  being  vacant  in  472,  Sidonius, 
though  vet  no  more  than  a  layman,  waschofen  into  it  without 
compttitio!  ;  anl,  applying  himfelf  to  fuch  ftudies  as  were 
proper  <or  his  vocation,  performed  ail  the  offices  of  a  wife  and 
good  bifhop.  Clermont  being  befieged  by  the  Goths,  he 
encouraged  the  people  to  ftand  upon  their  defence,  and  would 
never  confent  to  the  furrender  of  the  city  ;  fo  that,  when  it 
was  delivered  up,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  but  was  foon  reftored. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  croffed  by  two  factious  priefts,  who 
deprived  him -of  the  government  of  his  church  ;  but  he  was 
again  fettled  with  honour  at  the  end  of  a  year.  •  He  died  in 
peace  in  487,  after  he  had  been  bifhop  fifteen  years. 

He  was  a  man  learned  above  the  age  he  lived  in,  {killed  in. 
all  paits  of  literature  and  fcience,  of  a  fubtle  and  penetrating 
wit,  and  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  He 
wrote  feveral  rh'-n^s,  none  of  which  are  extant,  except  nine 
books  of  i  PI  files,  with  about  four  and  twenty  poems  inter- 
fperfed.  There  are  few  things  in.  his  letters  which  relate  to 
religion  or  the  church  :  but  they  contain  a  great  variety  of 
marrers,  which  relate  to  learning  and  prophane  hiftory.  They 
were  publiihed  with  notes  by  father  Sirmond,  at  Paris,  1614, 
in  8vo;  and,  after  hrs  death,  reprinted  in  1652,  with  fome 
additions,  in  4,to. 

^'IGNORELLT  (LucA),  a  Florentine  painter,  was  born 
at  Cortona  in  1439.  He  was  fo  excellent  at  defigning  naked 
bodies,  that  fro;ii  a  piece,  which  he  painted  in  a  chapel  of 
the  great  church  at  Orvieto,  the  famed  Michael  Angelo 
transferred  feveral  entire  figures  into  his  ct  Lail  Judgement." 
The  following  ftory  of  him  lliews  what  an  abfolute  command 
he  had  over  his  pailions.  He  had  a  fon  extremely  handfome, 
and  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  who  was  unfortunately  kilied 
at  Cortona.  This  fon,  infinitely  beloved  by  him,  was 
brought  home :  upon  which  he  ordered  his  corpfe  to  be  car- 
ried into  his  painting-room  ;  and,  having  flripped  him,  im- 
mediately drew  his  picture,  without  ihedding  a  tear.  He 
painted  a  great  deal  for  pope  Sixtus  IV,  and  died  very  rich 
in  1521. 

SiGONIUS  (CARoLUs),  a  moil  learned  Italian,  was  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Modena,  and  born  there  in  1525.  His 
father  defigned  him  for  a  phyfician,  and  fent  him  to  Bologna 

with 
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xvith  that  view  ;  but  he  foon  abandoned  this  purfuit,  and  gave 
himfelf  up  to -Greek  and  Latin  learning,  which  was  more 
agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  humour.  He  taught  Greek  firft  at 
Venice,  then  at  Padua,  and  Jaftly  at  Bologna.  He  had  fome 
literary difputes  with  Robortellius  and  Gruchius  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  well  verfed.  He 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books :  the  moft  efteemed  of  his 
•works  are,  ic  De  Republica  Hebraeorum  ;"  "  De  Republica 
Athenienfium ;  "  Hiftoria  de  Occidental!  Imperio  ;"  and 
"  De  regno  Italia?."  Lipfms,  Cafaubon,  Turnebus,  and  all 
the  learned,  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  profoundeft  re- 
fpec~t  ;  and  very  dcfervcdiy  ;  for,  he  was  unqueftionably  a 
man  of  great  judgement  as  well  as  learning,  very  exact, 
and  deep  in  researches,  and  of  moft  unwearied  diligence. 
He  died  in  1584,  aged  60.  His  works  were  all  collected,  and 
printed  at  Milan  in  1733  and  1734:  they  make  fix  volumes  in 
folio. 

SILANION,  a  famous  Athenian  ftatuary,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  the  hundred  and  four-" 
teenth  Olympiad.  The  figure  of  Sappho;  that  of  one  Sa- 
tyrus,  who  had  gained  feveral  prizes  at  the  Olympic  exercifes  ; 
and  that  of  a  wreftler,  called  Demaratus;  were  reckoned 
his  mailer- pieces  ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  ftatue  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  a  man  of  Silanion's-profeffion,  who  was  very  hard  to 
pleaie  himfelf.  This  Apollodorus  was  repfefented  by  Si- 
lanion,  as  Pliny  reports,  breaking  his  own  figures,  and  with 
all  his  chagrin  and  curiofSty  about  him  ;  which  was  expreffed 
with  fo  much  life  and  nature,  that  it  looked  like  anger  itfelf. 
Pliny,  lib.  34.  cap.  8.  Bayle,  Di6lion.  Hiftor. 

S1LIUS  1TALICUS  (CAius),  a  Roman  poet,  and  au- 
thor of  an  epic  poern  in  feventeen  books,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  fo  famous  in  hiftory  for 
having  decided  the  empire  of  the  world  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italicus  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  ;  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Italica  in  Spain,  or  at 
Corfinium  in  Italy,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  had  the  name 
of  Italica  given  it  during  the  focial  war,  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  known  :  though,  if  his  birth  had  happened  at  eitlier 
of  thefe  places,  the  grammarians  will  tell  us,  that  he  fhould 
have  been  called  Italicenfis,  and  not  Italicus.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  ;  and,  by  a  clofe  imi- 
tation of  Cicero,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  became  a  cele- 
brated advocate,  and  moil  accomplished  orator.  His  merit  and 
character  recommended  him  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  re- 
public, even  to  the  confuifhip,  of  whicl)  he  was  poflefled 
when  Nero  died.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  aiding  and  aflifting 
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In  accusing  perfons  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  whom  that 
wicked  emperor  had  devoted  to  deftruclion  :  but  he  retrieved 
his  character  afterwards  by  a  long  and  uniform  courfe  of  vir- 
tuous behaviour.  He  held  a  principal  place  under  the  emperor 
Vitellius,  which  he  executed  fo  well  that  he  preferved  his 
credit  with  the  public.  Vefpafian  fent  him  as  proconful  into 
Alia,  where  he  behaved  with  clean  hands  and  unblemifhed 
reputation.  After  having  thus  fpent  the  belt  part  of  his  life  in 
the  Iervice  of  his  country,  he  bade  adieu  to  public  affairs,  re- 
folving  to  confecrate  the  remainder  to  a  polite  retirement  and 
the  Mufes.  He  had  feverai  line  villas  in  the  country  ;  one  at 
Tufculum,  celebrated  for  having  been  Cicero's ;  and  a  farm 
near  Naples,  laid  to  have  been  Virgil's,  and  at  which  was  his 
tomb,  which  Silius  often  vifited.  Thus  Martial  compliments 
him  on  both  thefe  accounts : 

"    Silius  hasc  magni  celebrat  monumcnta  Maronis, 

14   Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet, 
*J  Hoeredem  Dominumque  fui  tumulicue  larifque 

"  Non  alium  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero." 

"  Of  Tully's  feat  my  Silius  is  poflefs'd, 

"  And  hi    th?  tomb  where  Virgil's  allies  reft. 

"  Could  thofe  great  fhad.s  r  turn  to  .hoofe  their  heir, 

*c  The  prefent  owner  they  would  both  prefer." 


In  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry,  led  not  fo 
much  by  any  great  force  ofr  genius,  which  would  certainly  not 
have  fuffere'd  him  to  ilay  till  life  was  in  the  wane,  and  his 
imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his  exceeding  great  love  of 
Virgil,  to  whofe  memory  he  paid  the  higheft  veneration,  and 
whofe  birth-Bay  he  is  faid  to  have  celebrated  annually  with 
more  folemnity  than  his  own.  He  has  imitated  him  in  his 
poem  ;  and,  though  he  falls  entirely  fhort  of  him,  yet  he  pof- 
feffes  many  excellent  qualities,  and  has  difcovered  a  great  and 
univerfal  genius,  which  would  enable  him  to  fucceed  in  fome 
degree  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  fpent  many  years  in 
this  manner  ;  till  at  laft  he  was  feized  with  an  incurable  ulcer, 
which  afflicled  him  with  infuppprtable  pains,  and  drove  him  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  refraining  from  iuitenance.  This 
was  a  common  practice  among  the  Romans,  and,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Stoics,  an  ad  of  bravery :  though  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Atticus,  who  was  an  epicurean,  died  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Since  we  know  little  of  Silius  Italicus  but  what  we  learn 
from. an  epiflle  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
fubjoin  that  epiftle,  or  part  of  it  at  leaft,  as  we  find  it  tranf- 

lated 
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lated  by  Mr.  Melmoth  ;  fince  it  will  not  only  confirm  all 
that  has  been  faid,  but  let  the  reader  into  ibme  farther  parti- 
culars concerning  him. 

PLINY  TO  CANINIUS. 

**  I  am  juft  now  informed,  that  Silius  Ttalicus  has  ftarved 
himfelf  to  death   at   his  villa   near  Naples.     Having  been  af- 
jRidted  with  an  impoflhume,  which  was  deemed  incurable,  he 
grew  weary  of  life  under  fuch  uneafy  cii  cum  fiances,  and  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  it  with  the  moll  determined  courage.     He 
had  been  extremely  fortunate  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
days,  excepting  only   the  lofs  of  his  younger  fon;  however, 
that  was  made  up  to  him  in  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  his  eldeft, 
who  is  of  a  more  amiable  character,  nttain  the  confular  dig- 
nitv,  and  of  leaving  him  in  a  very  fiourifhing  fituation.      He 
fuffered  a  little  in  his  reputation  in- the   time  of  Nero,   having 
J>een  fofpected  of  forwardiy  joining  in  fome  of  the  informa- 
tions which  were  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  that  prince  ;   hut  he 
made  ufe  of  his  intereft  in  Vitellius  with  great  difcretion  and 
humanity.     He  acquired   much  honour  by  his  adminiftration 
of  the  government  of  Aria  ;   and,  by  his  approved    behaviour 
after  his  retirement  from  bufinefs,  cleared   his   character  from 
that  flain  which  his  former  intrigues  had  thrown  upon  it.      He 
lived  among  the  nobility  of  Rome  without  power,  and  confe- 
quently   without  envy.     Though  he  frequently  was  confined 
to  his   bed,  and  alwavs   to  his  chamber,   yet   he  was   highly 
refpefted  and  much  vifited;  not   with  a  view  to  his   wealth, 
but  merely  on  account  of  his   merit.     He  employed  his  time 
between    converting   with   men   of  letters,  and  compoling  of 
verfes  ;  which  he  fometimes  recited,  in  order  to  try  the  fenti- 
rnents  of  the  public  :  but  he  difcovered  in  them  more  induftry 
than  genius.      In  the  decline  of  his  years  he   entirely  quitted 
Rome,  and  lived  altogether   in   Campania,   whence  even  the 
accellion  of  the   new  emperor  (Trajan)  could  not  draw  him  ; 
a  circumfrance  which  1  mention,  as  well  to  the  honour  of  the 
prince,  who  was  not  diipleafed  with  that  liberty,  as  of  ItalJcus, 
who  was  not  afraid  to  make  nfe  of  ir.     He  was   reproached 
with  being  fond  of  all  the  elegances  of  the  fine  arts  to  a  degree 
ofexcefs.      He  had  fcveral   villas    in  the  fame  province;  and 
the  laft  purchafe  was  always  the  chief  favourite,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  reft.     Thev   were  all  furniihed   with   larre  collections 

j  o 

of  books,  tfatues,  and  pictures,  which  he  more  than  enjoyed, 
he  even  adored;  particularly  that  of  Virgil,  of  whom  he  was 
fo  paflionate  an  admirer,  that  he  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of 
that  poet's  birth-day  with  more  folenmity  than  his  own; 
efpecially  at  Naples,  where  he  ufed  to  approach  his  tomb  with 
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as  much  reverence  as  if  it  had  been  a  temple.  In  this  tran- 
quillity he  lived  to  the  7 5th  year  of  his  age,  with  a  delicate  ra- 
ther than  a  lickly  conftitution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  as  he  was 
the  laft  perfon  upon  whom  Nero  conferred  the  confular  office, 
(that  prince  being  killed  daring  his  confuifhip),  fo  he  was  the  laft 
alfo  that  iurvived  of  all  thofe  who  had  been  raifed  by  him  to 
that  dignity.  When  I  coniider  this,  I  cannot  forbear  lament- 
ing the  tranfitory  condition  of  mankind.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  nature  fo  Ihort  and  limited  as  human  life,  even  in  its  moft 
extended  period  ?  Does  it  not  feem  to  you,  my  friend,  but 
yefterday,  that  Nero  was  upon  the  throne  ?  and  yet  not 
one  of  all  thofe,  who  were  confuls  in  his  reign,  now  re- 
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There  have  been  many  editions  of  Silius  Italicus.  A  neat 
and  correct  one  was  publifhed  at  Lcipfic,  1696,  in  8vo,  with 
fhort  and  uieful  notes  by  Ceilariu? :  but  the  beft  is  that 
•'  «um  notis  integris  Variorum  &  Arnold!  Drakenhorch, 
Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1717,"  4to. 

SIMEON  S  TILITES,  the  inventor  of  the  ftrange  and 
ridiculous  difcipline  pra£Hfed  in  the  fifth  century  by  fuperiH- 
tious  perfons,  called  Stilites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sancli  Colum- 
nares,  or  pillar- faints,  by  the  Latins.  This  Simeon  began 
his  follies  bv  changing  the  Shepherd's  life  for  the  aufterities  of 
a  monk.  He  pafled  thirty-feven  years  of  a  miferable  life  upon 
the  fuinmits  of  different  pillars,  by  which  he  attracted  uni- 
verfal  admiration  and  reverence.  His  example  was  followed 
by  various  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palelline,  who  miftook 
this  fanaticism  for  the  fuggeftions  of  a  true  and  holy  religion. 
Simeon,  the  leader  of  this  feet,  was  born  at  Sifar,  in  the  em- 
pire of  Cilicia,  about  the  year  392. 

SIMON  (RICHARD),  a  French  critic  and  divine  of  great 
fenfe  and  learning,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  1638,  and  com- 
menced his  {Indies  among  the  pnefts  of  the  oratory  in  the 
fame  town.  He  quitted  them  for  fome  time,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  applied  himfeif  to  divinity,  and  made  a  vaft 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  for  which 
he  had  always  a  particular  turn  :  but  he  returned  to  the 
oratorv,  and  became  a  prieft  of  it  about  1660.  In  1670,  he 
began  to  prefem  the  public  with  things  of  a  fmaller  kind  :  as, 
in  this  year,  "  Fachnn  pour  les  Juifs  de  Metz,  accules  d'avoir 
tue  un  petit  enfant  Chretien  ;"  in  1674,  a  French  tranflation. 
from  the  Italian  of  «•  Leo  Modena's  Hiftory  of  the  prefent 
Jews,"  with  a  fupplement  concerning  the  fedts  of  the  Car- 
raites  and  Samaritans,  by  himfeif;  in  l6?5»  another  tranila- 
ti  ;n  from  the  kalian  of  a  "  Voyage  to  mount  Libanus,"  by 
Jerome  Dandini.  But  the  rirft  work  of  importance,  and  in- 
deed the  moil  important  work  he  ever  pubiiihed,  was  his 
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*'  Hiftoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Teftament,'5  or  <e  Critical 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament."  It  appeared  in  1678,  but 
was  immediately  fuppreffed  by  the  intrigues  and  management 
of  Meffieurs  da  Port  Royal ;  who  pretended,  that  it  contained 
things  falfe  and  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  church.  It  was 
reprinted  the  year  after,  and  was  fo  much  admired  for  excellent 
learning  and  admirable  criticifm,  that  it  became  an  object  of 
attention  to  foreigners ;  and  thus  was  publifhed,  in  Latin  at 
Amfterdam  1681,  in  Engliih  at  London  1682.  In  the  mean 
time,  on  account  of  fome  Angularities,  it  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  difputes  which  he  afterwards  had  with  Le  Clerc,  Ifaac 
Voffius,  Jurieu,  and  other  learned  men. 

In  1684  he  publifhed  "  Hiftoire  de  1'Origine  &  du  Pro- 
gres  des  Revenus  Ecclefiaftique*,"  or,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Ecdefiaftical  Revenues,"  under  the  name 
of  Jerome  a  Cofta;  for  it  was  very  common  with  him  to 
aflume  fictitious  names.  This  work  and  the  critical  Hiftory 
of  the  Old  Teftament  "  are  read,"  fays  Voltaire,  who  calls 
Simon  an  excellent  critic,  '*  by  all  men  of  learning.'3  A  fe- 
cond  edition  of  it,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  at  Franc- 
fort,  as  was  the  firft,  1/09,  in  2  vols.  I2mo,  In  1684,  he 
publifhed,  at  London,  "  Difquiiitiones  Criticae  de  variis  per 
diverfa  loca  &  tempora  Bibliorum  Editionibus,  &c:"  and  in 
the  fame  year,  at  the  fame  place,  came  out  an  Englifli  tranf- 
lation  of  it,  with  this  title,  "  Critical  Enquiries  into  the  va- 
rious editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  divers  places  and  at 
feveral  times,  together  with  animadverfions  upon  a  fmall 
.treatife  of  Dr.  Ifaac  Voffius  concerning  the  oracles  of  the 
-Sibyls."  There  is  great  order,  exa&nefs,  and  learning,  in 
this  piece  ;  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  good  abridge- 
ment of  his  "  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament."  In 
1686,  he  publifhed  an  anfwer  to  Le  Clerc,  who  had  printed  a 
criticifrn  upon  this  work  the  year  before ;  and,  upon  Le 
Clerc's  replying  in  1686,  another  in  1687.  He  did  not  put 
his  own  name  to  thefe  pieces,  but  called  himfelf  the  Prior  of 
Belleville  ;  at  which  place  he  then  refided. 

In  1 688  he  publifhed  at  Francfort,  under  the  name  of  John 
Reuch!in?  "  Diflertatiori  Critique  fur  la  Nouvelle  Biblio- 
theque  des  Auteurs  Eccleilafliques  par  Du  Pin,  &c  ;"  in  which 
he  fupporrs  with  great  fpirit  fome  principles  in  his  "  Critical 
Hi  dory  of  the  Old  Teftament,"  which  had  been  contradicted 
by  Du  Pin.  In  1689  came  out  his  "  Hiftoire  Critique  du 
Texte  du  Nouveau  Teftament,"  an  Engliih  verfion  of  which 
was  published  the  fame  year  at  London  ;  in  1690,  **  Hiftoire 
Critique  des  verfions  du  Nouveau  Teftament;"  in  1693, 
46  Hiftoire  Critique  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  Nou- 
veau Teftament:"  in  ail  which,  as  indeed  in  every  thing 
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elfe  he  wrote,  there  appears  great  acutenefs,  great  judgement, 
and  great  learning,  hi  1702  he  published  a  French  translation 
of  the  New  Teftament,  with  critical  remarks,  in  2  vols.  8vo  : 
it  was  cenfured  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  BoiTuet,  biihop 
of  Meaux.  In  1714,  was  publifhed  at  Arrrfterdam,  in  2  vols. 
I2mo,  "  Nouvelle  BibJiotheque  Choiiie,  ou  Ton  fait  con- 
noitre  les  bons  livres  en  divers  genres  de  litterature,  &  1'ufage 
qu'on  en  doit  faire  :':  or,  "  A  new  felecl  library,  which 
points  out  the  good  books  in  various  kinds  of  literature,  and 
the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  :"  but  this  muil  be  reckoned  a 
poilhumous  work  ;  for,  Simon  died  at  Dieppe  in  April,  1712, 
in  his  74th  year. 

He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  other  things,  but  they  were 
of  a  fmalier  nature,  and  lei's  considerable  :  it  is  fufficient  to 
have  mentioned  his  principal  works. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  the  father  and  founder  of  herefy,and  the 
full:  that  difturb'dthe  Chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Gitthon,  in 
Samaria,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his 
magic  powers.  He  was  probably  baptiied  by  St.  Philip  about  the 
year  34,  and  foon  after  offered  to  purchafe,  of  the  apoities 
Peter  and  John,  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  but 
his  offer  was  rejected,  and  he  iolicited  their  prayers,  and  was 
by  them  exhorted  to  repent.  According  to  Juilin  Martyr, 
and  other  ancient  hiftorians,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Rome  •  but 
they  are  perhaps  in  an  error.  The  common  ilory  of  his  death 
is  fabulous;  however,  the  curious  reader  may  find  lome  iatis- 
faclion  from  Van  Dale's  diflertati on  "  De  Statua  Simonis,"  on 
the  fubie6l  of  his  tragical  end.  A  thing  ib  remarkable  would 
not  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  Roman  hiftorians,  the 
fathers,  and  bifhops  of  the  firft  three  centuries.  The  Simo- 
nians,  the  feel:  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  did  not  fu'bfifl  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  200  years  afterwards.  It  was  extin- 
guiihed,  according  to  Donaeus,  by  the  Menandrian  herefy^ 
for  their  docl:  ine  and  opinions 

SIMON  (of  DURHAM;-.  He  was  a  monk,  -firft  in  the 
convent  of  Whiteby,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Durham, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  UL  as  arpcars  from  his  chronicle, 
which  was  written  foon  after  the  year  1343..  uhen  David  II. 
of  Scotland  was  taken  priibne  .  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  probably  it  happened  before  thj  year 
1357,  becaufe  he  makes  no  mention  of  die  reitoration  of 
king  David.  -Us  chronicle,  in  MS.  in  tiie  library  at 
Durham,  and  a  copy  of  it,  was  published  at  Oxiord  by 
Ur  Herrie. 

SI     ONEAU  (CHARLES),  aji  ingenious  French  engraver, 

a   native  of  Orleans,  born    1639,  and  bred  under  Coypel  and 

Chateau.    He-engraved  for  the  Metallic  Hiftoiy  of  Louis  XIV. 

a  But 
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But  he  is  bed:  known  by  his  magnificent  print  of  Franche-Comte 
re-conquered.  His  portrait  of  rhe  duchds  of  Orleans,  alter 
Rigaud,  and  his  journey  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  from  Rubens, 
are  reckoned  among  his  bed  pieces.  Died  at  Paris  in  1728. 
Lewis  Simoneau  engraved  in  168  piates,  in  2  vols.  folio,  the 
*;  Hiftory  of  printing  and  Engraving,  and  other  mechanic 
Arts  from  1694.  to  I  ;  10." 

SIMON  IDES,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  and  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Ceos,  an  ifle  in  the  ^E^ean  fea,  about  the  5&th 
olympiad  ;  and  kept  a  fchool,  in  his  firft  years,  at  Car  the  a  in 
that  ifland,  teaching  the  art  of  finging  and  dancing  in  the 
chorus.  Then  be  Mt  his  country,  and  removed  into  Sicily  ; 
where,  by  his  wifdora  and  his  verfe,  he  gained  the  efteem  and 
favour  of  the  three  greateft  men  perhaps  then  in  the  world  ; 
Paufanias  general  of  Sparta,  'I  hemiftocles  the  .Athenian,  and 
Hiero  of  Sicily,  the  vvifeft  and  moil  moderate  of  the  anticnt 
tyrants.  He  compoied  poems  in  almofl  every  way,  hut  efp.e- 
cially  in  the  elegiac  j  and  got  as  much  honour  as  he  gave  to 
the  four  celebrated  rights  at  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Sala- 
mis.  and  Piatcea.  By  his  elegy  on  the  fit  ft  of  thefe  battles, 
he  won  the  prize  from  ^Efchylus  the  tragedian  When  he  is 
represented  by  Quintiliaivand  others  as  a  niofl  moving  and 
paffionate  writer,  'they  allude  particularly  to  his  ®pwn»  or  La- 
mentation?, mentioned  by  Suidas,  which  were  ib  powerful  in 
drawing  tears  from  the  readers,  that  Catullus  ufe»  as  a  proverb 
—  "  Motiiius  lacryrais  Simonideis."  And  for  the  fame  reafon 
Horace,  after  he  has  been  bewailing  the  miferies  of  the  Ro- 
man wars,  and  at  lail  is  willing  to  turn  from  that  inekncholy 
fubjeft,  cautions  his  mufe  not  to  take  up  the  lamentations  of 
the  Czean  Mufe  inilead  of  her  own  fpoitive  way  : 

"  Sed  ne  relicY:s  mufa  procax  joris 
retracles  munera 


His  wit  was  above  the  cenfure  of  the  critics  ;  but  the  com" 
mon  fault  laid  to  his  morals  was  extreme  covetoufnefs.  When 
he  was  taxed  with  this-  vice  in  his  old  age,  his  anfwer  was, 
that  he  had  rather  leave  riches  to  his  enemies  when  he  died, 
than  be  forced  by  poverty,  while  he.  lived,  to  leek  the  affiflance 
of  his  friends.  This  does  not  mew  a  very  gracious  turn  of 
mind;  and  yet,  excepting  this  imputation  of  covetoufnefs, 
he  is  reprefented  as  a  man.of  extraordinary  piety.  Tully  has 
given  us  one  inflance,  and  recorded  the  reward  of  heaven 
upon  it.  "  Happening,"  fays  he,  "  to  find  a  dead  corpfe 
expofed  on  the  more,  and  taking  care  to  give  it  a  decent  bu- 
rial, he  had  a  vifion  of  the  dead  man  for  whom  he  performed 
the  pious  office,  admonilhing  him  not  to  fail  the  next  day,  as 

he 
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defigned."  Simonides  obeyed  ;  and  his  companions,  put- 
ting to  fea,  were  all  (hip wrecked  and  drov/ned.  But  the  no- 
bleft  teftimony  of  his  wile  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matters, 
is  that  famous  aiifwer  of  his  to  Hiero,  who  afked  him,  "  what 
God  was?'*  At  firft  Simonides  defired  a  day's  time  to  con- 
iider:  upon  the  expiration  of  that,  he  begged  two  days  more; 
and  when,  upon  a  frequent  redoubling  of  the  time,  Hiero 
demanded  the  reafon  of  the  delay  •  <;  becaufe,"  fays  Simonides, 
*'  the  more  I  think  on  that  fubjecb,  the  more  obfcure  it 
feems."  He  is  recorded,  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  the 
inventor  of  artificial  memory  ;  and  they  both  give  a  remarkable 
inilance  of  his  excellence  in  that  way,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader. 

It  is  evidence  enough  of  the  efteem  the  antients  had  for 
him,  that  we  find  Xenophon  doing  him  the  honour  to  make 
him  a  fpeaker  with  Hiero,  in  his  "  Dialogue  of  Tyranny  ;" 
and  Plato,  in  his  "  Protagoras,"  introducing  the  great  So- 
crates expounding  his  verfes,  and,  in  another  place,  allowing 
him  the  glorious  epithet  of  "  Divine."  It  is  plain  they  were 
ill  of  Tully's  opinion,  and  refpe&ed  his  wifclom  and  learning 
in  other  matters,  as  much  as  his  fweet  vein  of  poefy.  He  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  very  long-liver.  Plutarch 
has  an  infcription,  which  fhews  him  to  have  won  the  poetic 
prize  after  he  was  eighty.  Suidas  allows  him  89  years  ;  and 
Lucian  gives  him  above  90.  If  we  believe  the  old  Greek: 
epigrams  made  on  his  perfon  and  works,  he  died  in  Sicily, 
and  probably  in  the  court  of  king  Hiero.  The  little  pieces 
that  remain  of  him  are  placed  together  in  Urfinus's  collec- 
tion, printed  at  Antwerp  by  Plantin,  in  1568;  and  in  other 
collections  of  the  Minor  poets. 

SIMPLICIUS,  an  ancient  philofopher,  by  country  a  Ci- 
lician,  was  a  difciple  of  Ammonias,  and  like  him  a  firm  ad- 
herer to  Paganifm.  He  was  one  of  thole,  who,  diftrufting 
the  fecurity  of  their  iltuation  under  the  emperor  Juftinian, 
went  with  Areobindus  to  Cofroes  kins:  of  the  Periians :  but, 

O  r 

this  removal  not  anfwering  their  expectations,  they  returned  to 
Athens,  after  it  had  been  ftipulated  in  a  truce  between  the  Per- 
fians  and  the  Romans,  A.  D.  549,  that  they  Ihould  live  quietly 
and  fecurely  upon  what  was  their  own,  and  not  be  compelled  by 
the  Chriftians  to  depart  from  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
Simplicius  was  a  profeflfor  of  the  Peripatetic  Philofophy  ;  not, 
however,  as  an  oppofer  of  other  feels,  but  deiirous  to  recon- ' 
cile  them  all :  and  hence  he  is  called  by  a  modern  (Petrus 
Pc-::itus),  t;  omnium  veteram  philofophorum  coagulum.52 
He  wrote  commentaries  upyn  feveral  of  Ariilotle's  \vork?, 
which  are  valuable,  not  only  for  the  judgement  and  good  fenig 
ot  Simplicius,  which  is  every  where  diiblayed,  but  alfo  for 
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fomevcurious  fragments  of  ancient  philofophcrS  therein 
ferved.  But,  of  ail  his  productions,  fome  of  which  are  loir, 
at  leaft  unpubliihedj  none  exceeds  his  "  Commentary  upon 
Epictetus  ;"  concerning  which  Fabricius  declares  himfelf  per- 
fuaded,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Pagan  antiquity  better  calcu- 
lated to  form  the  manners,  or  to  give  juftetr  ideas  of  a  Divine 
Providence.  It  has  been  feveral  times  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  at  Leyden,  1639,  in  410  ;  at  London,  in  1670,  in 
Svo.  Monf.  Dacier  publiih«d  a  French  tranilation  of  it  at 
Paris,  1715,  in  ismoj  as  Dr.  George  Stanhope  had  an 
Englifh  one  at  London,  1704,  in  Svo. 

SIMPSON  (THOMAS),  profeilbr  of  mathematics  in  the 
king's  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal  fociety, 
and  member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm,  was  born 
at  Market-Bofworth,  in  Leiceftermire,  Aug.  20,  1710.  His 
father  was  a  fluff-weaver  in  that  town  :  and,  though  in  tole- 
rable circumilances,  yet,  intending  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his 
own  bufinefs,  he  took  fo  little  care  of  his  education,  as  only 
to  have  him  taught  Englifh.  May,  1724,  there  happened  a 
great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  was  total  in  feveral  -parts  of 
England ;  which  phenomenon  flruck  the  mind  of  young 
Simpfon  with  a  ftrong  curiofity  to  enter  into  the  reafon  of  it, 
and  fo  be  able  to  predict  the  like  furprifing  events.  It  was, 
however,  five  or  fix  years  before  he  could  obtain  his  defire, 
which  at  length  was  gratified  by  the  following  accident.  Being 
at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  where  he  had  refided  fome  time,  a 
pedlar  came  that  way,  and  took  a  lodging  at  the  fame  houfe. 
This  man,  to  his  piofefnon  of  an  itinerant  merchant,  had 
joined  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune-teller,  which  he 
performed  by  judicial  ailrology.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
regard  perfons  of  iuch  a  caft  are  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
country-villages  :  it  cannot  be  furprifing,  therefore,  that  an 
untutored  lad  of  nineteen  ihould  look  upon  this  man  as  a  pro- 
digy; and,  regarding  him  in  this  light,  ihould  endeavour  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  into  his  favour.  He  fucceeded  :  and  the 
pedlar,  intending  a  journey  to  Briftol  fair,  left  in  his  hands  an 
old  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic*;  to  which  was  fubjoined 
a  fhort  appendix  on  Algebra ;  and  a  book  of  Partridge,  the 
almanac-maker,  on  genitures.  Thefe  he  had  perufed  to  lo 
good  purpofe,  during  the  abfence  of  his  friend,  as  to  excite 
his  amazement  upon  his  return :  in  confequence  of  which  he 
fet  himfelf  about  erecting  a  genethliacal  type,  in  order  to  a 
prefage  of  Thomas's  future  fortune.  The  pofition  of  the 
heavens  the  wizard  having  very  maturely  confidered,  4t  fe- 
cundum  artem,"  did,  with  much  confidence,  pronounce, 
that  "  within  two  vears  time  Simpfon  would  turn  out  a  greater 
man  than  himfelf  1° 
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It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Simpfon,  being  pretty  well 
qualified  to  erect  a  figure   himfelf  (for  he  had  taught  himielf 
to  write),  did,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  make  an  open  pro- 
feffion  of  cafting  nativities  ;   whence   he  derived  a  pretty  pit- 
tance, fo  that  he  quite  neglected  weaving,  and  foon  became 
the  oracle  of  Bofworth  and  its  environs.     Scarcely  a  courtfhip 
advanced  to  a   match,   or  a  bargain   to  a  fale,  without  pre- 
viouily   confulting    the    infallible    Simpfon    about    the   confe- 
quences.     Helping  folks  to  llolen    goods  he  always  declared 
above  his   match  ;   and  that,  as  to  life  and  death,  he  had  no 
power.     Together  with  his  aflrology,  he  had  furnifhed  him- 
felf with   enough  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  to  qua- 
lify him  for  looking  into  the  Ladies  Diary  (of  which  he  had 
afterwards   the  direction),  whereby  he   came   to  underftand, 
that  there  was  Hill  a  higher  branch  of  mathematical  knowledge 
than  any  he  had  been  yet  acquainted  with  ;  and  this  was  the 
method   of  fluxions.     Neverthelefs,   our  young    analyft   was 
altogether  at  a  lofs  to  diicover  any  Englim  author  who  had 
written   on  the  fubject,  except  Mr.  Hayes ;    and    his    work, 
being  a   folio  and  then   pretty  fcarce,  exceeded  his   ability  of 
purchasing.       However,     an   acquaintance    lent  him    Stone's 
Fluxions,  which  is  a  translation  of  De  I'Hofpital's  "  Analyfe 
des  infinitement-petits  :"   and  by  this  one  book,  and  his  own 
penetrating  talents,  he  was,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  enabled, 
in  a  very  few  years,  to  compofe  a  much  more  accurate  treatife 
on  that  fubject  than  any  that   had   before   appeared   in   our 
language. 

After  he  had  bid  adieu  to  ailrology  and  its  emoluments,  he 
was   driven   to  hardfhips  for  the  fubiiOence  of  his  family  ; 
having  married  a  widow  with  two  children,  who  foon  brought 
him  two  more.      He  came   up  to  London  ;  and  for  fome  time 
wrought  at  his   bufinefs  in  Spitalfields,  and  taught  mathema- 
tics when  he  had  any  fpare  time.     His  induitry  turned   to   fo 
good  account,  that  he   went   home,  and   brought  UD  his  wife 
and  children  to  fettle  in  London.     The  number  of  his  fcho- 
Jars  increafing,  and   his    abilities   becoming   in  fome  measure 
known  to  the  public,  he  put  forth  propofals  for  publishing,  by 
fubfcription,     "    A  new    Treatife   of   Fluxions,   wherein   the 
Direct  and   Tnverfe   Method  are  de in o unrated    afur   a"   new, 
clear,  and  concife,  manner;  with  their  application  to  Phyiics 
and    Aftronomy.      Alfo   the   Doctrine   of  infinite    Series   and 
reverting   Series    univerfally  and  amply  explained  \   fiuxionary 
and  exponential   Equations  folved,  &c."      When  he  firlt  pro- 
pofed  his  intentions  of  publishing  fuch   a   work,   he  did   not 
know   of  any  Englim  book  founded  on   the  true  principles  of 
fluxions,  that  contained    anv    thing  material,     efpe  iiliy    the 
practical  part ;  and,  though  there  had  been  fome  very  curious 
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things  done  by  feveral  learned  and  ingenious  gentlemen,  the 
principles  were  neverthelefs  left  obfcure  and  defective,  and  all 
that  had  heen  done  by  any  of  them  in  "  infinite  Series"  very 
inconflderahle.  The  book  was  not  publifhed  till  1737  ;  the 
author  having  been  frequently  interrupted  from  furnifhing  the 
prefs  fo  faft  as  he  could  have  wifhcd,  through  his  unavoidable 
attention  to  his  pupils  for  his  immediate  fupport.  In  1740, 
lie  publifhed,  "  A  Treatife  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Chance,  '  in  4to  ;  to  which  are  annexed  full  and  clear  Invef- 
tigations  of  two  important  Problems  added  in  the  fecond  Edi- 
tion of  Mr.  De  Moivre's  Book  on  Chances,  and  two  new  Mer 
thocls  for  fumming  of  Series."  His  next  performs 'ice  was, 
44  EfTays  on  feveral  curious  and  uieful  fubiects  in  fpeculative 
and  mixed  Mathematics.  Dedicated  to  Francis  Blake,  Efq; 
iince  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  very  good  Friend 
and  Patron.  Printed  in  the  fame  vear  1740,"  4*0.  In  1742, 
8vo,  "  The  Do£trine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions  deduced 
from  general  and  evident  Principles :  with  ufeful  Tables, 
fhewing  the  Values  of  fingle  and  joint  lives,  &c.  at  different 
Rates  of  Jnterelt,  &c."  This,  in  1743,  was  followed  by  "An 
Appendix,  containing  fome  Remarks  on  a  late  Book  on  the 
fame  fubject  (by  Mr.  Abr.  De  Moivre,  F.  R.  S  )  with  Anfwers 
to  fome  perfonal  and  malignant  Reprefentations  in  the  Preface 
thereof.5'  De  Moivre  never  thought  fit  to  reply  to  it.  In 
174*^,  he  publimed  alfo  "  Mathematical  Difiertations  on  a 
Variety  of  Phyfical  and  Analytical  Subjects,"  410.  This 
work  he  dedicated  to  Martin  Folkes,  efq.  prefident  of  the 
royal  fociety.  His  next  book  was,  t(  A  Treatife  of  Algebra, 
wherein  the  fundamental  Principles  are  fully  and  clearly  de- 
monftrated,  and  applied  to  the  lolutjon  of  a  variety  of  Pro- 
blems." To  which  he  added,  "  The  Conftru&ion  of  a 
great  number  of  geometrical  Problems,  with  the  Method  of 
refolving  them  numerically."  This  work  was  defigned  for 
the  ufe  of  young  beginners  ;  infcribed  to  William  Jones,  efq, 
F.  R.  S.  and  printed  in  1745,  8vo.  A  new  edition  appeared 
in  1755,  with  additions  and  improvements.  This  is  dedicated 
to  James  earl  of  Morton,  F.  R.  S,  Mr.  Jones  being  dead. 
**.  Elements  of  Geometry,  with  their  application  to  Menfura- 
tion  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  to  the  Determination  of  Maxima 
and  Minima,  and  to  the  Conuru&ion  of  a  great  Variety  of 
Geometrical  Problems."  Firft  publifhed  in  1747,  8vo.  A 
fecond  edition  came  out  in  1760,  with  large  alterations  and 
additions,  deiigned  for  young  beginners;  particularly  for  the 
gentlemen  at  the  king's  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  dedicated 
to  Charles  Frederick,  efq.  furveyor-general  of  the  ordnance, 
In  1748,  came  out  his  "  Trigonometrv,  Plane  and  Spherical. 
vcjth  the  CoiifUu£lion  and  Application  of  Logarithms,"  Svo* 

This 
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This  little  bool  contains  feveral  things  new  and  ufeful, 
**  Select  Exercife  for  young  proficients  in  the  Mathematics," 
8vo,  1752.  Thtdedication  is  to  John  Bacon,  efq.  K.  R  S. 
In  1750,  2  vols.  W  *'  The  Do6trine  and  Application  of 
Fluxions,  containhg,  befides  what  is  common  on  the  Subject, 
a  Number  of  new  mprovements  in  the  Theory,  and  the  So- 
lution of  a  Varietyof  new  and  very  interefting  Problems,  in 
different  branches  01  the  Mathematics."  In  the  preface  the 
author  offers  this  to  he  world  as  a  new  book  rather  than  a 
'fecbnd  edition  of  tkt  published  in  1757;  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges, that,  brfides  prefs-errors,  there  are  feveral  ob- 
fcurities  and  defects,  f»r  want  of  experience,  and  many  of  the 
difadvantages  he  then  iboured  under,  in  his  firrt  fally.  This 
work  is  dedicated  to  Gorge  earl  of  Macclesfield.  His  "  Mif- 

O  , 

cellaneous  Tracts,"  prated  in  1757,  4to,  was  his  laft  legacy 
to  the  public  ;  a  moil  Suable  bequeit,  whether  we  confider 
the  dignity  and  importace  of  the  fuHiedts,  or  his  fublime  and 
accurate  manner  of  treatno-  them.  Thefe  are  infcribed  to  the 

o 

e:-rl  of  Macclesfield.  Sveral  papers  of  Mr.  Simpfon  were 
read  at  meetings  of  the  loyal  Society,  and  printed  in  their 
T  ran  factions  :  but  as  moil  if  not  all,  of  them  were  afterwards 
jnferted,  with  alterations  o  additions,  in  his  printed  volumes, 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  takeany  notice  of  them  here. 

From  bis' writings,  let  uiiiow  return  to  himfelf.     Through 
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the  intereft  and  felicitation  of  William  Jones,  efq.  he  was, 
in  1742,  appointed  profeffoiot  mathematics,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Derham,  .\  the  king's  academy  at  Wool- 
wich, his  warrant  bearing  ate  Augutt  25.  Not  long  after, 
lie  was  chofen  a  member  of  th>  Royal  Society.  The  prefident 
and  councjl,  in  co.niiderationof  his  very  moderate  circum- 
fiances,  were  pleafed  to  excufc  his  admiffion-fces,  and  1'ke- 
wife  his  giving  bond  for  the  ietled  future  payments.  At  the 
academy  he  exerted  his  facultie^o  the  utm'oft,  in  inilrudling  the 
pupils  who  were  the  immediate  >bjecl:s  of  his  duty,  as  well  as 
others  whom  the-fuperior  office  of  the  ordnance  permitted  to 
be  boarded  and  lodged  in  his  houfc.  In  his  manner  of  teaching 
f,e  bad  a  peculiar  and  happy  adrefs,  a  certain  dignity  and 
perfpicnity,  tempered  with  iuch  i  degree  of  nuldnefs,  as  en* 
gaged  both  the  attention,  efteem,  ind  friendship,  of  his  fcho- 
lars  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fine  his  health  decline,  through 
his  clofe  manner  of  living,  and  til  want  of  converfing  with 
r}is  friends.  His  weak  confutation  of  body-was  ill  adapted  to 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  having  hen  framed  with  originally 
weak  nerves.  Exercife  and  a  proper  regimen  were  prcfcnbed 
him,  but  to  little  purpofe  ;  for  he  link  gradually  into  fuch  a 
lovvp.efs  of  fpirits  as  often  in  a  mamer  deprived  him  of  his 
mental  faculties,  and  at  iaft  rendercc  him  incapable  of  per- 
forming; 
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forming  his  duty,  or  even  of  reading  the  lettjrs  of  his  friends; 
and  fo  trirling  an  accident  as  the  dropping  o  a  tea-cup  would 
flurry  him  as  much  as  if  a  houfe  had  tuobled  down.  The 
phyfkians  advifed  his  native  air  for  his  reovery  ;  and,  Feb. 
1701,  he  let  out,  with  much  reluctance  Relieving  he  ihould 
never  return),  for  Bofworth,  along  with  17m  e  relatio.ns.  The 
journey  fatigued  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  tlu,  upon  his  arrival, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  his  chamber,  where/ie  grew  continually 
worfe  and  worfe  to  the  day  of  his  death,  May  14,  in  his  51  ft 
year.  / 

He  left  a  foil  and  a  daughter  ;  the  firmer  an  officer  in  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery.  The  king,jat  the  inftance  of  lord 
Ligonier,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Simp/m's  great  merits,  was 
pleafed  to  grant  a  penfion.  to  his  widof,  together  with  hand- 
fome  apartments  adjoining  to  the  acaiemy  ;  a  favour  never 
conferred  on  any  before. 

SIMPSON  (JoHN,  M.  A.).  He  fas  born  near  Dumfries, 
1677,  and  educated  in  the  univernW  of  Glafgow,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordaineomihiiier  at  Lifmahago, 
near  Hamilton.  Thence  he  was  /emoved  to  be  profeflbr 
of  divinity  in  Glafgow  1716,  In  1/s  lectures  to  his  {Indents 
he  denied  the  doftrine  of  the  Trini 
upon  him  the  whole  vengeance 
for  he  was  profecuted  ten  years  iki "ore  their  judicatures,  and 
afterwards  depofed  and  excommu/icated.  But  the  late  queen 
Caroline  interefled  herfelf  fo  ftr/ngly  in  his  favour  that  a 
penfion  equal  to  his  falary  was  f<ped  upon  him  for  life.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  1744,  aged 

SIMPSON  (ROBERT,  M.  Pi  He  was  born  at  Hamilton 
169$,  and  educated  in  the  unferfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  phyfic,  buff  never  fucceeded  in  his  pro- 
feffion.  His  genius  Jay  toward/ the  mathematics  and  abilrufe 
fciences.  The  univerfity  of  Gftfgow  made  choice  of  him  to 
be  their  mathematical  profefTor/  and  he  taught  the  mathematics 
many  years  with  great  rep utatjfn.  He  died  at  Glafgow,  1765, 
aged  70.  His  woiks  are  nunyrous,  and  all  greatly  eftcemed  i 
particularly  his  "  Euclid,"  ^d  his  "  Treatife  on  Conic  Sec-* 
tions.!> 
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